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THE PARMENIDES. 



IT was the cuftom of Pythagoras and his followers, nmongft whom Plato 
holds the moft diflinguifhe^ rank, to conceal divine myfteries under the veil 
of fymbols and figures ; to difTemble their wifdom againll the arrogant boaft- 
ings of the Sophifls ; to jcft ferioufly, and fport in earneft. Hence, in the 
following mod important dialogue, u^ider the appearance of a certain dia- 
ledic fport, and, as it were, logical difcuffion, Plato has delivered a complete 
fyftem of the profound and beautiful theology of the Greeks. For it is not 
to be fuppofed that he, who in all his other dialogues introduces difcuffions 
adapted to the chara(5ler of the principal fpeaker, tfhould in this dialogue 
deviate from his general plan, and exhibit Parmenides, a venerable and aged 
philofopher, engaged in the puerile exercife of a merely logical difputation. 
Befides, it was ufual with the Pythagoreans and Plato to form an harmonious 
conjundion of many materials in one fubjed, partly in imitation of nature, 
and partly for the fake of elegance and grace. Thus, in the Phj^edrus, Plato 
mingles oratory with theology; in the Timasus, mathematics with phyfics ; 
and in the prefent dialogue, diale6lic with divine fpeculations. 

But the reader mufl not fuppofe that the dialedic of Plato is the fame 
with vulgar dialedic, which is convcrlant with opinion, and is accurately 
inveftigated hi Ariftotle's Topics : for the bufinefs of this drd of fciences, 
which at prefent is utterly unknown, is to employ definitions, diviiions, ana- 
lyfations, and demonflrations, as primary fciences in the invefligation of 
caufes ; imitating the progreflions of beings from the firft principle of things, 
and their continual converfion to it, as the ultimate objed of defire. " But 
there are three energies,'* fays Proclus ', "of this mofl fcientific method : 

* In MSS. Comment, in Parmcnidem, lib. i. 
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4 INTRODUCTION TO 

the firil: of which is adapted to youth, and is ufeful for the purpofe of roufing 
their intelle61, which is, as it were, in a dormant ftate ; for it is a true cxer- 
cife of the eye of the foul in the fpeculation of things, leading forth through 
oppofite pofitions the effential impreflion of reafons which it contains, and 
confidering not only the divine path, as it were, which conduds to truth, 
but exploring whether the deviations from it contain any thing worthy of 
belief; and, laflly, flimulating the all-various conceptions of the foul. But 
the fecond energy takes place when intellect refts from its former inveftiga- 
tions, as becoming moll: familiar with the fpeculation of beings, and beholds 
truth itfelf firmly eftabliflied upon a pure and holy foundation. And this- 
energy, according to Socrates, by a progreflion through ideas, evolves the 
whole of an intelligible nature, till it arrives at that which is firfi; and this 
by ahalyfnig, defining, demonflrating, and dividing, proceeding upwards 
and downwards, till, having entirely inveftigated the nature of inteUigibles„ 
it raifes itfelf to a nature fuperior to beings. But the foul being perfedly 
eflablifhed in this nature, as in her paternal port, no longer tends to a more 
excellent objed of deiire> as fhe has now arrived at the end of her fearch : 
and you may fay that what is delivered in the Phasdrus and Sophifla is the 
employment of this energy^ giving a twofold divifion to fome, and a four- 
fold to other operations of the dialedic art ; and on this account it is afTigned 
to fuch as philofophize purely, and no longer require preparatory exercife,, 
but nourifh the intelle6l of their foul in pure intelledion. But the third 
energy, which is exhibitive according to truth, purifies from twofold igno- 
ranee when its reafons are employed upon men full of opinion ; and this is 
fpoken of in the Sophifla." So that the dialedic energy is triple, either 
fubfifting through oppofite arguments^ or alone unfolding truth, or alone 
confuting falfehodd* 

Parmenides by means of this dialedic perfeds the conceptions of Socrates 
about ideas. For, as Proclus well ob{erves, the mode of difcourfe is every 
where obftetric, but does not confute ; and is explorative, but not defenllve. 
But it differs, confidered as fometimes proceeding from on high to fuch 
things as are laft, and fometimeS afcending from fenfible particulars to fuch 
reafons as are accommodated to divine caufes ; but, according to each of 
thefe, it elevates Socrates, calls forth his native conceptions concerning 
ideas, and caufes them to pofTefs an expanded diftindion. And in this re- 

fpcd. 



THE PARMENIDES.» 5 

fped, fays Proclus, Parmenides truly imitates the paternal caufe of the unl- 
verfality of things, who from the fupreme hypoftafis of all beings, preferves 
and perfe61s all things, and draws them upwards by his unknown and in- 
effable powers. 

With refped to the dramatic apparatus of this dialogue, it is neceffary to 
obferve, that the Athenians had two feftivals . in honour of Minerva; the 
former of which, on account of the greater preparation required in its cele- 
bration, was called the greater Panathenaia ; and the latter, on account of 
its requiring a lefs apparatus, was denominated the lejfer Panathenaia, The 
celebration of them, likewife, was diftinguiflied by longer and (horter periods 
of time. In confequence, therefore, of the greater feftival taking place, 
facred to Minerva, Parmenides and Zeno came to Athens, Parmenides being 
the mafler, and Zeno his difciple ; but both of them Eleateans— and not 
only this, fays Proclus, but partakers of the Pythagoric do6lrine, according 
to the relation of Callimachus the hiftorian. Parmenides and Zeno, there- 
fore, in a place called the Ceramicus, beyond the walls of the city, and 
which was facred to the flatues of the Gods, met with one Pythodorus, toge- 
ther with Socrates and many other Athenians, who came thither for the 
purpofe of hearing the writings of Zeno. The enfuing dialogue, which was 
the confequence of Zeno's difcourfe, was afterwards related by Pythodorus 
to one Antiphon, the brother on the mother's fide of Adimantus and Glaucus, 
who were the brothers of Plato, both from the fame father and mother ; and 
the dialogue is fuppofed to be again related by Antiphon to Cephalus and 
his companions, in confequence of their foHciting Adimantus and Glaucus 
to requeft Antiphon for the narration » 

Zeno, therefore, having read to the audience a book, in which he en^ 
deavoured to exhibit the difficulties attending the do6trine which afTerts the 
exiflence of the many, and this in order to defend the favourite dogma of 
Parmenides, who called ^^/«^, the one 'y Socrates by no means oppofes his 
arguments, but readily admits the errors which muft enfue from fuppo- 
liiig multitude to exifl:, without participating the one. However, Socrates 
does not reft here, but urges Zeno to a fpeculatlon of the one and the unities 
which fubfifl in intelligible natures, not enduring to dwell on the contem- 
plation of the one which fenfibles contain : and this leads him to the invefti- 
gation of ideas in which the unities of things refide. After this Parmenides, 
9 ^^ 



6 INTRODUCTION TO 

not in the lead contradiding Socrates, but completing the contemplation 
which he had begun, unfolds the entire doctrine of ideas, introducing for 
this purpafe four queflions concernitig them : whether they have a fubllft- 
cnce ; of what things there arc ideas, and of what not ; what kind of beings 
they are, and what power they pofTefs : and how they are participated by 
fubordinate natures. And this being difcuffed, Parmenldes afcends from 
hence to tAe one which fubfifts above intelligibles and ideas, and adduces nine 
hypothefes concerning it ; five, fuppofing t/ie one to have a fuhfiftence, and 
four, fuppofing it not to fubfift ; accurately inveftigating, at the fame time, 
the confequences refulting from thefe hypothefes. But of this more here- 
after. 

With refped to ideas, though many invincible arguments may be adduced 
for their exigence, the following appear to me remarkable for their perfpi- 
cuity and ftrength. Diverfity of powers always indicates diverfity of ob- 
jc6ls. But it is obvious to every one, that the power of intelle61 is ditferent 
from the power of fenfe ; that which is fenfible, therefore, is one thing, and 
that which is intelligible another. And as intelledl is fuperior to fenfe, fo is 
intelligible more excellent than that which is fenfible. But that which is 
fenfible has an exigence ; and by a much greater reafon, therefore, that 
which is intelligible muft have a real fubiiftence. But intelligible is a cer- 
tain univerfal fpecies ; for univerfal reafon is always the objedt of intelli- 
gence. And hence there are fuch things as intelligible and common fpecies 
of things which we call ideas. 

Again, all corporeal natures fubfift in time ; but whatever fubfifts in 
time is meafured by time ; and whatever is thus conditioned depends on time 
for the perfedion of its being. But time is compofed of the paft, prefent, 
and future. And if we conceive that any one of thefe periods is taken away 
from the nature with which it is connected, that nature muft immediately 
perifh. Time, therefore, is fo eflentially and intimately united with the 
natures which it meafures, that their being, fuch as it is, depends on the 
exiftence of time. But time, as is evident, is perpetually flowing, and this 
in the moft rapid manner imagination can conceive. It is evident, there- 
fore, that the natures to which it is fo efifential muft fublift in a maimer 
equally tranfitory and flowing. As we cannot, therefore, aflSrm with propri- 
ety, of any part of time that it /V, fince even before we can form the affertioa 

the 
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the prefent time is no more, fo with refped to all corporeal natures (from 
their fubfiOejKC in time), before we can fay that they exift, they lofe all 
identity of being. And hence no one of them is truly that which it is faid to 
be. On the contrary, truth is eternal and immutable : for, if any one ihould 
aflert that truth is not, he afierts this either truly or falfely ; but if falfely, 
there is fuch a thing as truth ; and if truly, then it is true that there is no 
fuch thing as truth. But if it is truly afTerte^, it can only be true through 
truth ; and, confequently, there is fuch a thing as truth, which muft alfd*^ 
be eternal and immutable. Hence, truth cannot fubfift in any thing mu- 
table ; for that which is fituated in a mutable nature is alfo changed in con- 
jundion with it. But all corporeal natures are continually changed, and 
hence tiiey are neither true, nor have a true exiftence. If, therefore, the 
forms of bodies are imperfe6l, they are not the firfl forms ; for whatevcx 
ranks as firft is pcrfe6t and entire, fince the whole reafon of every nature is 
eftablifhed in that which is firft. There are, therefore, certain forms above 
thefe, perfed, primary, and entire, and which are nt>t indigent of a 
fubje^l. 

But if the forms of bodies are not true, where do the true forms fubfift ? 
Shall we fay nowhere ? But in this cafe falfchood would be mone powerful 
than truth, if the former poflefTed, and the latter had no, fubfiftence. But 
this is impofTible. For that which is more powerful derives its power from 
truth ; fince, unlefs it was truly more powerful, it would not be that which 
it is faid to be. But, indeed, without the prefence of truth, the forms which 
are faid to be falfe could not fubfift ; for they would no longer be what thev 
are, unlefs it was true that they are falfe. True fpecies, therefore, have a 
fubfiftence fomewhere. But does not our foul pofifefs truer fpecies than 
thofe which are the objeds of fenfible infpedtion, by which it judges, con- 
demns, and corrc61s them, and underftands how far they depart from, and 
in what refpe6l they agree with, fuch forms as are true I But he who does 
not behold true forms, can by no means make a comparifon between them 
and others, and redlify the inaccuracy of the one by the accurate truth of 
the other. For the foul, indeed, corre61s the vifible circle, when it does not 
touch a plane in one point only ; approves or condemns every artificial 
ftru6lure and mufical modulation ; and judges concerning the goodnefs or 
depravity, utility or detriment, beauty or deformity,, of every objedl in na- 
ture. 
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turc. The foul, therefore, poffefles truer forms, by which (he judges of 
corporeal natures. But neither are thefe forms in the foul firil: forms, for 
they are movable ; and though not fubfifting hi place, yet. they have a dif-^ 
curiive proceflion through the intervals of time. Nor do they always exifl 
in energy ; for the foul does not always energize through them. Nor do 
they fubfift in a total but in a partial intellecl. For as the foul is not total 
intelle61, on account of its felf-motive nature, fo the intelled which is in 
■foul is not a total and firfl intelled, but fuffers a remiflion of intelle6lual union, 
from its conne61ion with the difcurfive energies of fouh There is, there-, 
fore, above foul, and that intelled which is a part of foul, a certain firil in- 
telled, in itfelf entire and perfedlly complete, in which the firfl and moft 
true fpecies of all things are contauied, and which have a fubfiftence inde- 
pendent of time, place, and motion. And this firft intelled is no other than 
that vital nature ocvto^uov^ or animal itfelf^ in which Plato in the Tim^eus 
reprefents the artificer of the univerfe contemplating the ideas of things, 
and fabricating the macliine of the world according to this all-beautiful 
exemplar. 

Again, the artificer of the univerfe mud be a God. Every God operates 
efiTentially, or produces from his eflence that which he produces, becaufc 
this is the moft perfed mode of produ61ion. Every thing which operates 
eflentially produces an image of itfelf. He, therefore, who fabricated the 
univerfe, fabricated it an image of itfelf. But if this be the cafe, he contains 
in himfelf paradigmatically the caufes of the univerfe : and thcfe caufes are 
ideas. To which we may add, that the perfed muft neceflarily antecede 
the imperfed ; unity, multitude ; the indivifible, the divifible ; and that 
which abides perpetually the fame, that which fubfifts in unceafing muta- 
tion. From all which it follows, that thinsrs do not oriijinate from bafcr 
natures, but that tliey end in thefe ; and that they commence fiovci natures 
the moft perfed, the mofl beautiful, and the bcft. For it is not po/fibk th^it 
our intellect fliould be able to apprehend things properly equal, fimilar, 
and the like, and that the mtelleft of the artificer of the univerfe (hould not 
contain in Uielf the effentially equal, juft, beautiful, and good, and, in (liort, 
every thing which has a univerfal and perfed fubfifteiKc, and which, from 
its refidence in deity, forms a link of that luminous chain of fubaances to 

which we very properly give the appellation of ideas. \ 
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The following additional arguments in defence of the Platonic dodlrine 
of ideas are given for the fake of the liberal and Platonic reader. The 
whole is nearly extra61ed from the MS. Commentary of Proclus on the 
Parmenides. 

This vifible world is either felf-fubfiftent, or it derives its fubfiftence from 
a fuperior caufe. But if it is admitted to be felf-fubfiflent, many abfurd 
confequences will enfue : for it is neceflary that every thing felf-fubfiftent 
fliould be impartible ; becaufe every thing which makes and every thing 
which generates is entirely incorporeal. For bodies make through incor- 
poreal powers ; fire by heat, and fnow by coldnefs. But if it is necefTary 
that the maker (hould be incorporeal, and in things felf-fubfiftent the fame 
thing is the maker and the thing made, the generator and the thing gene- 
rated, that which is felf-fubfiflent will be perfedly impartible. But the 
world is not a thing of this kind : for every body is every way divifible, 
and confequently is not felf-fubfiftent. Again : every thing felf-fubfiftent is 
alfo felf-energelic. For, as it generates itfelf, it is by a much greater 
priority naturally adapted to energize in itfelf, flnce to make and to gene- 
rate are no other than to energize. But the world is not felf-motive, becaufe 
it is corporeal. No body, therefore, is naturally adapted to be moved, and at 
the fame time to move according to the whole of itfelf. For neither can the 
whole at the fame time heat itfelf, and be heated by itfelf: for, becaufe it is 
heated, it will not yet be hot, in confequence of the heat being gradually 
propagated through all its parts ; but, becaufe it heatSj it will pofTefs heat, 
and thus the fame thing will be, and yet not be, hot. As, therefore, it is 
impoflible that any body can move iti'elf according to internal change, 
neither can this be efFeded by any other motion. And, in fhort, every cor- 
poreal motion is more fimilar to pafTion than to energy ; but a felf-motive 
energy is immaterial and impartible : fo that, if the world is corporeal, it 
will not be felf-motive. But, if not felf-motive, neither will it be felf-fub- 
fiRent. And if it is not felf-fubfiftent, it is evident that it is produced by 
another caufe. 

For, again, that which is not felf-fubfiftent is twofold, viz. it is either 
better than, or inferior to, caufe. And that which is more excellent thaa 
caufe ', as is the ineffable principle of things, has fomething poflerior to 

' This is demonllratcd by Proclus in his Elements of Theology. 

VOL. III. c itfelf, 
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itfelf, fuch as is a felf-fubfiftent nature. But that which is fubordinate to 
caufe is entirely fufpended from a Iblf-fubfifteiit canfe. It is iicccfTary, 
therefore, that the world (hould fubfift from another more excellent caufe. 
But, with refpe6t to this caufe, whether does it make according to free will 
and the reafoning energy, or produce the univerfe by its very efTence ? for, 
if according to free will, its energy in making will be unn:able and ambi- 
guous, and will fubfifl: diiferently at different times. The vvorld, there- 
fore, will be corruptible : for that which is generated from a caufe moving 
differently at different times is mutable and corruptible. But, if the 
caufe of the univerfe operated from reafoning and inquiry in producing 
the world, his energy could not be fpontaneous and truly his own ; but 
his efTence would be flmilar to that of the artificer, who does not derive 
his produ6lions from himfelf, but procures them as fomething adventitious 
by learning and inquiry. Hence we infer that the world is eternal, and 
that its maker produced it by his very efTence ; for, in (hort, every thing 
which makes according to free will has alfq the efTential energy. Thus, our 
foul, which energizes in many things according to free will, imparts at the 
fame time life to the body by its very efTence, which life does not depend 
on our free will : for, otherwife, the animal from every adverfe circumflance 
would be difTolved, the foul on fuch occafions condemning its afTuciation 
with the body. But not every thing which operates from its very efTence 
has alfo another energy according to free will. Thus, fire heats by its very 
efTence alone, but produces nothing from the energy of will ; nor is this- 
effeded by fnow, nor, in fhort, by any body, fo far as body. If, therefore, 
the efTential energy is more extended than that of free will, it is- evident 
that it proceeds from a more venerable and elevated caufe : and- this very 
properly ; for the creative energy of natures that operate from their very 
efTence is unattended with anxiety. But it is efpecially necefTary to con- 
ceive an energy of this kind in divine natures ; fince we alfo then live more 
free from anxiety, and with greater eafe, when our life is divine, or accord- 
ing to virtue. If^ therefore, there is a caule of thi univerfe operating from 
his very efTence, he is that primarily which his produOion is fecondarily ; 
and that which he is primarily he imparts in a fecondary degree to his pro- 
dudion. Thus, ^re both imparts heat to fomething elfe, and is itfelf hot ; 
and foul impartalife, and poficfles lite : and this reafoning will be found to 

be 
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be true in every thing which operates eflentially. The caufe of the uni- 
verle, therefore, fabricating from his very effence, is that primarily which 
the world is fecondarily. But, if the world is full of all-Various forms, 
thefe will fubfill: primarily in the caufe of the world : for it is the fame 
caufe which gave fubfiftence to the fun and moon, to man and hoife. Thefe, 
therefore, are primarily in the caufe of the world ; another fun befules the 
apparent, another man, and, in a fimilar manner, every other form. There 
are, therefore, forms prior to fenfibles, and demiurgic caufes of the phieno- 
mena pre-fubfifling in the one caufe of the univerfe. 

But if any one (hould fay that the world has indeed a caufe, yet not pro- 
ducing, but final, and that thus all things arc orderly difpofcd with relation to 
this caufe, it is (6 far well indeed, that they admit the good to prefide over 
the univerfe. But, it may be afked, whether does the world receive any 
thing from this caufe, or nothing according to defire ? for, if nothing, the 
defire by which it extends itfelf towards this caufe is vain. But if it receives 
fomething from this caufe, and this caufe not only imparts good to the 
world, but imparts it efifenlially, by a much greater priority, it vvill be the 
caufe of exigence to the univerfe, that it may impart good to it eflentially ; 
and thus he will not only be the final, but the producing caufe of the univerfe. 
In the next place, let us dire£t our attention to the phaenomena, to things 
equal and unequal, fimilar and diffimilar, and all fuch fenfible particulars as 
arc by no means truly denominated : for where is there equality in fenfibles 
which are mingled with inequality ? where fimilitude in things filled with 
diflimilitude? where the beautiful among things of which the fubjed is bafe ? 
where the good in things in which there is capacity and the imperfefl ? Each 
of thefe fenfible particulars, therefore, is not that truly which it is faid to be : 
for, how can things, the nature of which confifts in the impartible and in pri^ 
vation of interval, fubfid: perfedly in things partible, and endued with in- 
terval? But our foul is able, both to conceive and generate things far more 
accurate and pure than the phaenomena. Hence, it correds the apparent 
circle, and points out how far it falls ihort of the perfedly accurate. And 
it is c\idciit that in fo doing it beholds another form more beautiful and 
more perfedl than this : for, unlefs it beheld fom.ething more pure, it could 
n< t fay that this is not truly beautiful, and that is not in every refped equal. 
If, therefore, a partial foul fuch as ours is able to generate and contemplate 
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in itfelf things more perfe6l than the phasnomena, fuch as the accurate- 
fphere and circle, the accurately beautiful and equal, and, in a fimilar man- 
ner, every other form, but the caufe of the univerfe is neither able to gene- 
rate, nor contemplate, things more beautiful than the phaenomena, how is 
the one the fabricator of the univerfe, but the other of a part of the univerfe? 
For a greater power is efFedive of things more perfeft, and a more imma- 
terial intelledl contemplates more, excellent fpedlacles. The maker of the 
world, therefore, is able both to generate and underftand forms much more 
accurate arxi perfect than the phicnomena. Where, then, does he generate,, 
and where does he behold them ? Evidently, in himfelf : for he contemplates 
himfelf. So that, by beholding and generating himfelf, he at the fame time 
generates in himfelf, and gives fubfiftcnce to forms more immaterial and 
more accurate than the phaenomena*^ 

In the third place, if there is ho caufe of the univerfe, but all things are 
from chance, how are all things coordinated to each other, and how do 
things perpetually fub(ifl ? And whence is it that all things are thus gene- 
rated according to nature with a frequency of fubfiftence ? for whatever 
originates from chance does not fubfift frequently, but fcldom^ But if there 
is one caufe, the fource of coordination to all things, and this caufe is igno- 
rant of itfi^lfy muft there not be fbme nature prior to this, which, by know- 
ing itfelf, imparts being to this caufe ? for it is impoflible that a nature 
which is ignorant fhould be more excellent than that which has a knowledge 
of itfelf. Ify therefore, this caufe knows itfelf, it is evident that, knowing 
itfelf to be a caufe, it mull: alfo know the things of which it is the caufe ; 
fo that it will alfq comprehend the things which it knows. If, therefore, 
intellect is the caufe of the univerfe, it alfo coordinated all things to each 
other : for there is one artificer of all things. But the univerfe is various, 
and all its parts do not participate either of the fame dignity or order. Who 
is it then that meafures the dignity of thefe, except the power that gave 
them fubfiftence? Who diftributed every thing in a convenient order, and 
fixed it in its proper feat — the fun here, and there the moon, the earth 
here, and there the mighty heaven — except the being by whom thefe were, 
produced ? Who gave coordination to all things,, and produced one har- 
niony from all, except the power who imparted to every thing its eflence and 
oature ? If, therefore, he orderly diipofed all thbgs, he cannot be ignorant 
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of the order and rank which every thing maintains in the univerfe ; for to 
operate in this manner would be the province of irrational nature, and not 
of a divine caufe, and would be the chara6leriftic of necefEty, and not of 
intelledual providence. Since, if, intelledually perceiving himfelf, he knows 
himfelf, but knowing himfelf and the effence which he is allotted, he knows 
that he is an immovable caufe, and the objed of defireto all things, he will 
alfo know the natures to which he is defirable : for he is not defirable from 
accident, but effentially. He will therefore either be ignorant of what he is 
effentially, or, knowing this, he will alfo know that he is the object of 
defire ; and, together with this, he will know that all things defire him, and 
what the natures are by which he is defired : for, of two relatives, to know- 
one definitely, and the other indefinitely, is not the charade rift ic of fciencc, 
and much lels of intelledual perception. But, knowing definitely the things 
by which he is defired, he knows the caufcs of them, in confequence of be- 
holding himfelf, and not things of a pofterior nature. If, ther<;fore, he 
does not in vain poiTefs the caufes of all things, he mufl neceflarily, accord- 
ing to them, bound the order of all things, and thus be of all things the im- 
movable caufe, as bounding their order by his very efifence. 

But whether fhall we fay that, becaufe he defigned to make all things, he 
knew them, or, becaufe he undcrilands all things, on this account he gave 
ftibfiftence to all things ? But if, in confequence of defigning to make all 
things, he knows all things, he will pofTefs inward energy, and a converfion 
to himfelf fubordinate to that which proceeds outwardly, and his knowledge 
of beings will fubfiil: for the fake of things different from himfelf. But if 
this is abfurd, by knowing himfelf he will be the maker of all things. And, 
if this be the cafe, he will make things external iimilar to thofe which he 
contains in himfelf; for fuch is the natural order of things, that externally 
proceeding fhould be fufpended from inward energy, the whole world from 
the all perfe6^ monad of ideas, and the parts of the vilible univerfe from 
monads which are feparated from each other. 

In the fourth place, we fay that man is generated from man, and from 
every thing its like. After what manner, therefore, are they generated ? 
for you will not fay that the generation of thefe is from chance i for neither 
nature nor divinity makes any thing in vain. But, if the generation of men 
is not from chance, whehce is it ? You will fay, It is evidently from feed. 

Let 
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Let it then be admitted, that man is from feed ; but feed poffcfTes produdlve 
powers in capacity, and not in energy. For, fincc it is a body, it is not 
naturally adapted to pofTefs produdive powers impartibly and in energy : 
for every where a fubfiftence in energy precedes a fubfiflence in capacity : 
fince, being imperfect, it requires the afliftance of fomcthing clfe endued with 
a perfedlive power. This fomething elfe you will fay is the nature of the 
mother ; for this perfedls and fafhions the otl^pring by its proJu^Slive powers. 
For the apparent form of the mother does not make the infant, but nature, 
which is an incorporeal power and the principle of motion. If, therefore, 
nature changes the produdlive powers of feed from capacity to a fubfiflence 
in energy, nature muft herfelf poflcfs thefe produ6livc powers in energy. 
Hence, being irrational and without imagination, (he is at the fame time 
the caufe of phyfical reafons. As the nature of man, therefore, contains, 
human productive powers, does iiot alfo nature in a lion contain thofe of the 
lion; as, for inftance, the reafons or produdlive powers of the head, the 
hair, the feet, and the other parts of the lion ? Or, whence, on Ihedding a 
tooth, does another grow in its place, unlefs from an inherent power which 
is able to make the teeth ? How, likewifc, does it at the fame time make 
bone and flefh, and each of the other parts ? for the flm:ie thing energizing 
accordmg to the fame would not be able to fafhion fuch a variety of orga- 
nization. But does not nature in plants alfo pofTefs produdive powers as well 
as in animals ? or iivdll we not fay that, in thefe likewifc, the order of gene- 
ration and the lives of the plants evince that they are perfedted from orderly 
caufes ? It is evident, therefore, from the fame reafoning, that the natures 
of thefe alfo comprehend the apparent produdive powers. Let us then 
afccnd from thefe to the one nature of the earth, which generates whatever 
breathes and creeps on its furface, and which by a much greater priority 
contains the produdive powers of plants and animals. Or whence the ge- 
neration of things from putrefadion ? (for the hypothecs of the expcriment- 
alifts is weak and futile.) Whence is it that different kinds of plants grow 
in the fame place, without human care and attention ? Is it not evident that 
it is from the w/;o/^ nature of the earth, containing the produdive powers 
of all thefe in herfelf? And thus proceeding, we (hall find that the nature 
in each of the elements and celeftial fpheres comprehends the produdive 
powers of the animals which it contains. And if from the ccleftial fpheres 

we 
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we afcend to the nature of the niiiverfe itfelf, we may alio inquire refpeding 
this, v/hether it contains forms or not, and we (hall be compelled to confefs, 
that in this alio the proclu61i\ e and motive powers of all things are contained : 
for whatever is perfedled from inferior fubfids in a more excellent and per- 
fed manner from more univerfal natures. The nature of the univerfe, there- 
fore, being the mother of all things, comprehends the produ61tive powers of 
all things ; for, otherwife, it would be abfurd that art, imitating natural 
rcafons, lliould operate according to productive principles, but that nature 
herfelf Ihould energize without rcafons, and without inward meafures. But, 
if nature contains produ6tive principles, it is neceirary that there fhould be 
another caufe prior to nature, which is comprehenfive of forms ; for nature 
verging to bodies energizes in them, juft as if we fhould conceive an artift 
verging to pieces of timber, and inwardly, by various operations, reducing 
them to a certain form : for thus nature, merged together with and dwell- 
ing in corporeal malfes, infpircs them with her produdive powers and with 
motion ; fince thnigs which are moved by others require a caufe of this kind, 
a caufe which is properly irrational indeed, that it may not depart from 
bodies, which cannot fubfifl without a caufe continually refiding with them, 
but containing the produdlive powers of bodies, that it may be able to pre- 
{eive all things in their proper boundaries, and move every thing in a conve- 
nient manner. Nature, therefore, belongs to other things, being merged 
in, or coordinated with, bodies. But it is requifite that the moft principal 
and proper caufe fhould be exempt from its productions : for, by how much 
more the maker is exempt from the thing made, by fo much the more per- 
fedly and purely will he make. And, in fliort, if nature is irrational, it 
requires a leader. There is, therefore, fomething prior to nature, whicR con- 
tains produ(Slive powervS, and from which it is requifite that every th'ino- jq 
the world fliould be fufpendcd. Hence, a knowledge of generated natures 
will fubfift in the caule of tfie world more excellent than the knowledo-e 
which we pofl'efs ; fo far as this caufe not only knows, but gives fubfiftence 
to, all things ; but we pofTefs knowledge alone. But if the demiurgic caufe 
of the univerfe knows all things, if he beholds them externally, he will 
again be ignoraiit of himfel% and will be fubordinate to a partial foul ; but, 
if he beholds them in hinilclf, he will contain in himlelf all forms, intel*. 
kdual and gnoftic. 

la 
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111 the fifth place, things produced from an immovable caufe are im-- 
movable and without mutation ; but things produced from a movable caufe 
are again movable and mutable, and fubfifl diffejjfently at different times. If 
this be the cafe, all fuch things as are eflcntially eternal and immutable muft 
be the progeny of an immovable caufe ; for, if from a movable caufe, they 
will be mutable ; which is impoffible. Are not, therefore, the form of man 
and the form of horfe from a caufe, if the whole world fubfiib from a caufe ? 
From what caufe, therefore ? Is it from an immovable or from a movable 
caufe ? But if from a movable caufe, the human fpecies will fome time 
or other fail ; fince every thing which fubfifts from a movable caufe ranks 
among things which are naturally adapted to perifli. We may alfo make 
the fame inquiry refpeding the fun and moon, and each of the ftars : for, 
if thefe are produced from a movable caufe, in thefe alfo there will be a 
mutation of elTence. But if thefe, and all fuch forms as eternally fubfiil: in 
the univerfe, are from an immovable caufe, where does the immovable 
caufe of thefe fubfift ? For it is evidently not in bodies, fince every natural 
body is naturally adapted to be moved. It therefore fubfifts proximately in 
nature. But nature is irrational ; and it is rcquifite that caufes properly fo 
called (hould be intelleftual and divine. Hence, the immovable caufes of 
thefe forms fubfiil: primarily in intelled, fecondarily in foul, in the third gra- 
dation in nature, and laflly in bodies. For all things either fubfifl appa- 
rently or unapparently, either feparate or infeparable from bodies ; and if 
Separate, either immovably according to effence and energy, or immovably 
according to effence, but movably according to energy. Thofe things, there- 
fore, are properly immovable, which are immutable both according to effence 
and efiergy, fuch as are intelligibles ; but thofe pofTefs the fecond rank which 
are immovable indeed according to eflqice, but movable according to 
energy, and fuch are fouls : in the third place, things unapparent indeed, 
but infeparable from the pha?nomcna, are fuch as belong to the empire of 
nature ; and thofe rank in the laft place which are apparent, fubfifl in fen- 
iibles, and are divifible : for the gradual fubjedion of forms proceeding as far 
as to fenfibles ends in thefe. 

In the lixth place, let us fpeculate after another manner concerning the 

fubfiflence of forms or ideas, beginning from demonflrations themfelves. 

For Ariftotle has proved in his Lafl Analytics, and all fcientific men mufl 

9 confefs, 
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confefs, that demonftrations are entirely from things which have a prioritj 
of fubfiftence, and which are naturally more honourable. But if the things 
from which demonftrations confift are univerfals, (for every demonftration is 
from thefe), — hence, thefe muft be caufes to the things which are unfolded 
from them. When, therefore, the aftronomer fays, that the circles in the 
heavens bife<St each other, fince every greateft circle bifeds its like, whether 
does he demonftrate or not ? For he makes his conclufion from that which 
is unlverfal. But where (hall we find the caufes of this fedion of circles in 
the heavens which are more univerfat than the circles? For they will not 
be in bodies, fuice every thing which is in body is divifible. They muft, 
therefore, refide in an incorporeal elTence ; and hence there muft be forms 
which have a fubfiftence prior to apparent forms, and which are the caufes 
of fubfiftence to thefe, in confequence of being more univerfal and more 
powerful. Science, therefore, compels us to admit that there are univerlal 
forms, which have a fubfiftence prior to particulars, are more efTential and 
more caufal, and from which the very being of particulars is derived. 

By afcending from motion we may alfo after the fame manner prove the 
exiflence of ideas. Every body from its own proper nature is alter-motive, 
or moved by another, and is indigent of motion externally derived. But the 
firfl, moft proper and principal motion is in the power which moves the 
mundane wholes : for he pofTelTes the motion of a mover, and body the 
motion of that which is moved, and corporeal motion is the image of that 
which pre-fubfifls in this power. For that is perfedi motion becaufe it is 
energy ; but the motion in body is imperfect energy : and the imperfect de- 
rives its fubfiftence from the perfecfl. 

From knowledge alfq we may perceive the neceflity of the fame conclu- 
fion. For lafl knowledge is that of bodies, whether it be denominated 
fenfible or imaginable : for all fuch knowledge is deflitute of truth, and does 
not contemplate any thing univerfal and common, but beholds all things 
invefled with figure, and all things partiaL But more perfedt knowledge is 
that which is without figure, which is immaterial, and which fubfifls by 
itfelf, and from itlelf ; the image of which is fenfe, fmce this is imperfe<5l 
knowledge, fubfifting in another, and not originating from itfelf. If, there- 
fore, as in motion, fo alfo in knowledge and in life, that which participates, 
that which is participated, and that which is imparticipable, are different 

VOL. III. D from 
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from each other, there is alfo the fame reafoning with refpe^ to other forms. 
For matter is one thing, the form which it contains another, and ftill different 
from either is the feparate fornfi. For God and Nature do not make things 
imperfedt which fubfift in fomething different ffom themfelves, and which 
have an obfcure and dcbile exiftence^ but have not produced things perfe61', 
and which fubfift from tliemfelves ; butbj a much greater priority they have 
given iubfiftence to thefe, and from thefe have produced things which are 
participated b}s and merged in, the darknefe of matter. 

But if it be requifite fummarily to relate the caufe that induced the Pytha- 
goreans and Plato to adopt the hypothefis of ideas, we mufl fay, that all 
thefe vifible natures, celeflial and fublunary, are either from chance, or fub- 
fift from a caufe. But that they fhould be from chance is impoffibJe : for 
things more excellent will fubfifl in things fubordinate, viz. intelled, reafon, 
^nd caufe, and that which proceeds from caufe. To which we may add, as 
Arifl:otle obferves, that prior to caufes according to accident, it is requifite 
that there fhould be things which have an effential fubfifVence ; for the acci- 
dental is that in which the progreiTions of thefe are terminated. So that a 
fubfiftence from caufe will be more antient than a fubfif^ence from chance^ 
if the moft divine of things apparent are the progeny of chance. But if 
there is a caufe of all things, there will either be many unconjoined caufes> 
or one caufe ; but if many^ wc fliall not be able to affign to what it is owing 
that the world is one, fince there will not be one caufe according to which 
all things are coordinated. It will alfo be abfurd to fuppofe that this caufe 
is irrational For, again, there will be fomething among things pofteriof 
better than the caufe of all things, viz. that which, being within the uni- 
Verfe, and a part of the whole, operates according to reafon and knowledge,, 
and yet derives this prerogative from an irrational caufe. But if this caufe 
is rational and knows itfelf, it will certainly know itfelf to be the caufe of 
all; or, being ignorant of this, it will be ignorant of its own nature. But 
if it knows that it is effentially the caufe of the univerfe, it will alfo defi- 
nitely know that of which it is the caufe ; for, that which definitely knows 
the one will alfo definitely know the other. Hence, he will know every 
thing which the univerfe contains, and of which he is the caufe : and if this 
be the cafe, beholding himfelf, and knowing himfelf, he knows things pof- 
terior to himfelf. By immaterial reafons, therefore, and forms, he knows 

the 
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the mundane reafons and forms from which the unlverfe confi/ls, and the 
univerfe is contained in him as in a caufe feparate from matter. This, 
Proclus adds, was the do61rine of the Eleatic Zeno, and the advocates for 
ideas : nor did thefe men alone, fays he, form conceptions of this kind re- 
fpe61ing ideas, but their doctrine was alfo conformable to that of the theo- 
logies. For Orpheus fays, that after the abforption of Phanes in Jupiter all 
things were generated : fince prior to this the caufes of all mundane natures 
fubfifled unitedly in Phanes, but fecondarily and with feparation in the 
demiurgus of the univerfe. For there the fun and the moon, heaven it*- 
felf, and the elements. Love the fource of unio^, and in fhort all things, 
were produced : for there was a natural conflux, fays Orpheus, of all thino-s 
in the belly of Jupiter. Nor did Orpheus flop here ; but he alfo delivered 
the order of demiurgic forms through which fenfible natures were allotted 
their prcfent diflribution. Proclus further adds : The Gods alfo have 
throught fit to unfold to mankind the truth refpedting ideas ; and have de* 
clared what the one fountain is whence they proceed ; where ideas firfl fub- 
fifl in full perfedion ; and how in their progreflion they aflimilate all things, 
both wholes and parts, to the Father of the univerfe. What Proclus here 
alludes to is the following Ch^ildaic Oracle : 

No^i TTocTfiog sppot^/ios vcYjcrccg ocKfjiu^i (^ovXy\ 
TiaiJLfjLOp(povg t^c-ocg' TrYjyrig h fjiictg aTTOTTTOca-ai 
lE,^s9opo)>' TTUTpo^ev yap s'/jv I3ovX^ts reXog ts. 
AAA' £^spia-9^(Tav vospco Ttvpi ^oiprfisKrai 
Y.ig aKXocg yo^potg' Koa-jjiU} yap avu^ TroKvfMop^M 

IlpOv9i]}CSV VOC-pOV TVTTOy OC<p9llOy, OV KUTX JCOCTfJiOy 

lyjog iTiSiyoiJLsyog /xop(p>^f jxsroc vcocr^tg sCPaySr}, 
TlavToiaig i^;ocig ;c5p(;ap/o-^.^yof, wv ^lu Trfjyyi, 
E^ Yig poilovvTui ^^:^spi(r^i.%voci ocKKoci avrXviTai, 
Frjyyv^svui Ttoa-y^ov irspi o-cv^ao'iv, at vrc-pi K.o?\.7rovg 
XixspdaKsovg a-^yiyiircriy soiKV/ott (Pop^ovTat, 
TpoiTTOKTi TTspi T a^M(pi TTapa o'xs^ov aXXi^ig aKXri 
Myyoiat yospai Tryiyyig TrarpiKr/g aTro, ttoKv 
Apuno^c-voct Ttvpog av9og o:xoi^.rirov %poyoVy axju,*? 
Apx^yoycvg i^sag Trpwry Trarpog sChvos zag h 
AvTOTsKyjg Tiyjyf]* 

D 2 i. e, " The 
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i. e. " The intelleft of the Father made a crafhing noife, undcrftandin j 
with unwearied counfel omniform ideas. But with winged fpeed thej 
leaped forth from one fountain : for both the counfel and the end were from 
the Father. In confequence, too, of being allotted an intelle6hial fire,, 
they are divided into other ihtelledual forms : for the king previoufly 
pTaced in the multiform world an intene6lual incorruptible impreffion, the 
veftige of which haflening through the world, caufes it to appear inverted 
with form, and replete with all-various ideas of which there is one fountain. 
From this fountain other immenffe diftributed ideas rufh with a crafhing 
noife, burfting forth about the bodies of the wortd, and are borne albng its 
terrible bofoms like fwarms of bees. They turn themfelves, too, on all* 
fides, and nearly in all diredions. They are intelledlual conceptions 
from the paternal fountain, plucking abundantly the flower of the fire of 
fleeplefs time. But a felf-perfbcl' fountain pours forth primogenial ideas 
from the primary vigour of the Father."' 

Through thefe things, fays Proclus, the Gods have clearly fhown where 
ideas fubfift, who the divinity is that comprehends the one fountain of thefe,. 
and that from this fountain a multitudfe proceeds. Like wife, how the 
world is fabricated according to ideas ; that they are motive of alV mundane 
iyflems ; that: they are ejtTenfcially intelle<5lual ; and that they are all-various 
according to their charadteriftics. 

If, therefore,, he adds,, arguments perfuade us to admit the hypothefis re 
fpe6ling ideas^ and the wife unite in the fame defign, viz. Plato, Pythagoras,, 
and Orpheus,, and the Godsclearly bear witnefs to thefe,, we fhould but 
little regard Ibphiflical arguments, which arc confuted by themfelves, and: 
afl"ert nothing fcientific, nothing fane. For the Gods have manifeflly de- 
clared that they are conceptions of the Father : for they abide in his in- 
telligence. They have likewife afferted that they procoed to the fabri- 
cation of the world'; for the crafhing noife fignifies their progrefFion ; — that 
they are omniform, as comprehending the caufes of all divifible natures ; that 
from fontal ideas others proceed, which are allotted the fabrication of the 
world, according to its parts, and which are faid to be fimilar to fwarms of 
bees; and laftly, that they are generative of fecondary natures. 

Tima?us, therefore, places in intelligibles the one primary caufe of all 
ideas ; fox there animal itfelf fubfifts^ as is evident from that dialogue. But 

the 
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the oracles {ay, that the fountain of ideas pre-fubfifts in the demlurgus ; nor are 
thefe aflertions difcordant with each other, as they may appear to be to fome. 
For it is not the fame thing to invefligate the one and total caufe of mundane 
forms, and (imply to contemplate the firft unfolding into light of every 
feries of ideas ; but the comprehenfion of the former muft be referred to the 
demiurgus, and of the latter to the intelligible order itfelf, of divine natures, 
from v^'hich the demiurgus is filled, and all the orders of an ideal eflence. 
And, on this account, I think the oracles afTert, that ideas proceed with a 
cradling noife from their intelle6lual fountain, and, being diftributed in 
different places, burll: about the bodies of the worlds in confequence of the 
caufe of mundane natures being comprehended in this fountain, according 
to which, all generated eompofite natures in the world are invefted with 
form, conformably to the demiurgic will. But the forms fubfifliing in 
animal itfelf, according to an intelligible bound, are neither faid by Plato 
to be moved,, nor to leap into bodies, but to impart effence to all things by 
their very elTence alone. If, therefore, to fubfiil through energy and motion 
is fecondary to a making prior to energizing and being moved, it is evident 
that the ideas intelligibly and immovably eftablifhed in animal itfelf are 
allotted an order more elevated than demiurgic ideas. And the demiurgus 
is fabricative of forms in^ a twofold refpe6l ; both according to the fountain 
in himfelf, and according to intelligible ideas : for there are the total caufes 
of all things, and the four monads ; but, thence originating, they proceed 
through the whole divine orders as far as to the laft of things,- fo that the 
laft and fenfible images of thefe pofTefs a certain fimilitude, more clearly of 
fome, and more obfcurely of others. He, likewife, who is capable of follow- 
ing the divine progreUions will perceive that every fenfible form exprefTes 
the idioms of all of them. For the immovable and ^e eternal in fenfible 
forms- arc no otherwife prefent than from the firfl forms : for they are 
primarily eternal ; and hence they communicate eternity to the confequent 
progreffions in a fecondary and third gradation. Again, that every form is 
a multitude, fubfiils according to a peculiar number, and is filled with its 
proper numbers, and that on this account a different form is referred to a 
different divine order to us unknown and ineffable, — this it receives from the 
flimmit of the intelligible and at the fame time intellectual order, and from 
the forms which there fubfift occultly, and ineffably : juft as the power of 
5 uniting 
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uniting a diffipated eflence, and bounding the infinity of generated natures 
in common limits, is derived from the connedling order, and from connec- 
tive forms. But to be entirely perfedive of an imperfedl nature, and to pro- 
duce into energy the aptitude of fubje^ls, comprehending the unfigurcd in 
figures, and the imperfect in perfedion, is folely derived from perfective 
deity, and the forms which there appear. Again, fo far as every form 
haflens to vci'^e to itfelf, and comprehends parts uniformly in itfeJf, fo far it 
bears an image of the fumrait of intelleduals, and the impartible fubfidence 
of forms eftabliihed accordmg to that order. But fo far as it proceeds with 
life, fubfifts through motion, and appears immovably in things moved, fo 
far it participates of the vivific feries, and exprefles the powers of vivific 
forms. Again, fo far as it poffeiTcs the power of giving form to matter, is 
filled with artificial fabrication .pervading through nature herfelf, and evinces 
a wonder fubtilty, and a produ(fiion of forms according to reafon, fo far it 
receives the reprefentations of demiurgic ideas. If, Hkewife, it afilmilates 
fenfibles to intelligibles, and feparates the effences of them by mutations 
according to reafons, it is evident that it refcmbles the aflimilative orders of 
forms, from which the divifible progreffions of mundane natures appear, 
which inveft fenfibles with the reprefentations from intelligibles. Further 
itill, if every form pervades to many thiugs, though it be material, and 
bounds the multitude of them according to its proper form, muft it not, ac- 
cording to this power, be referred to that order of Gods which governs with 
a liberated charadteriftic the allotments in the world, and draws to itfelf 
many portions of divine allotments in the univerfe ? We may behold, there- 
fore, an uninterrupted continuity of the whole feries fupernaUy proceeding 
from intelligible ideas as far as to the lafl: of things, and likewife perceive 
what peculiarities fenfibles derive from each order. For it is requifite that 
all fecondary things fhould participate of the natures prior to them, and thus 
enjoy each, according to the order which they are feverally allotted. 

With refpe<St to w/iat things there are ideas of^ and vuhat not^ I (hall fum- 
marily obferve, that there are ideas only of univerfal and perfe6t fubflances, 
and of whatever contributes to the perfection of thefe, as for inftance of 
man, and whatever is perfective of man, fuch as wifdom and virtue ; and 
confequently matter, particulars, parts, things artificial, evil and fordid 
natures, arc excluded from the region of ideas. 

9 To 
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To the queftlon tvhat kind of beings ideas are^ we may anfwer with Zeiio- 
crates, according to the relation of Proclus, that they are the exemplary caufes 
of things^ which /lerlietually fubjijl according to nature. They are exemplar Sy 
indeed, hecaufe the final caulb, or the good^ is fuperior to thefc, and that 
which is properly the efficient caufe, or the demiurgic intellect, is of an in- 
ferior ordination. But they are the exemplars of things according to nature^ 
hecaufe there are no ideas of things unnatural or artificial : and of fuch 
natural things as thyc perpetual, hecaufe there are no ideas of mutable par- 
ticulars. 

Laftly, ideas are participated by material natures, fimilar to the impreffioiiS 
in wax of a feal, to images appearing in water or a mirror, and to pictures.. 
For material fpecies, on account of their union with matter, are analogous 
to the impreflflons of a feal ; but on account of their apparently real^ but at 
the fame time delufive fubfiftence in its dark receptacle, they are fimilar to 
images in water, or in a mirror, or a dream ; and they refemble pictures oil 
account of their fimilitude, though very remote and obfcure, to firft ideas 
themfelves. We may add too, as Proclus beautifully obferves, that they 
derive their fubfiflence as imprejfions from the mundane Gods ; their apparent 
exiflence from the liberated Gods; ^nd thQir Jtmil/tude to fupernal forms 
from the fupermundane or ajftmilative Gods. And thus much for the firft 
part of the dialogue, or the do6trine of ideas *. 

But in order to a fummary view, of the inimitably profound aiuJ fublime 
difcufTion which the fecond part contains concerning the one, it is necefTary ta 
obferve, that by the one itfelf the Pythagoreans and Plato fignified the firfl 
caufe, which they very properly confidered as perfedly fupcreffentia), inef- 
fable and unknown. For it is necefTary that multitude fhould be poflerior 
to unity : but it is impoffible to conceive being * without multitude, and con* 
fequently the caufe of all beings mufl be void of multitude and fupereffentiaL 
And that this Was really the opinion of the moil antient Pythagoreans, frorrv 

* See more concerning ideas In the firft difl^rtation prefixed to my tranflation of Proclus ott 
Euclid, in the notes to my tranfJiition of Ariftotle's Metaphyfics, and in the notes to this dialogue. 

» If being were the fame wiih the one^ multitude wowW be the fame with non-being : for the 
oppofite to the o^ie is multitude^ and the oppofjte ro being is non-being. As being, therefore, is not 
the fame with, it muft be pofterior to, the one , {or ther« is not any thing in things more excellent 
than unity. 

whom 
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whom Plato derived his philofophy, the following citations will abundantly 
evince. 

And, in the firfl: place, this is evident from a fragment of Archytas, a moft 
antient Pythagorean, on the principles of things, preferved by Stobaeus, 
Eclog. Phyf. p. 82, and in which the following extraordinary pafTage occurs : 
n<rT ocvocyjca rpsig si^iv jocg ocpxocg, tocv is so-tui tojv 7rpccyix,acTcoif Koci rotv ixop(pu}y kxi to 

€^ OeVTOV KlVOCTtKOV 7UX1 CCOpOCTOV SuJ/a/XS/* TO h TOlHTOV OV OV [MOVOV ' eifMEV ^St, CtKKoc KOCl VOCt) T/ 

Kps(r(rov' vocd ^s Kp-cro-ov sctti oirsp ovo^jiCKlo^Ev Bscy (pavspov. — i, e. ** So that it is ne- 
cefTary to afTert that there are three principles ; ^/lat which is the fuhje6i of 
things {or matter)^ form^ and that which is of i tf elf motive ^ and invifible in 
Jiow.er. With refped to the laft of which, it is not only neceflary that it 
fhould have a fubfiftcnce, but that it fhould be fomething better than intellect , 
But that which is better than intelledl is evidently the fame with that which 
we denominate God.*' It muft here however be obferved, that by the word 
God we are not only to vinderftand the iirft caufe, but every God ; for, ac- 
cording to the Py thagoric theology, every Deity, confidered according to the 
charatSleriftic of his nature, is fuperior to inteJIedual eifence. Agreeably to 
the above pafTage is that alfo of Brotinus, as cited by Syrianus in Arift. Meta* 
p. 102, b. who exprefsly aflcrts that the firfl caufe >« muyvoq xoct saiag ^waiisiKcct 
^psa-^siix vTTspsx^t — " furpaffes every intelle6l and eifence both in power and 
antiquity." Again, according to the fame Syrianus, p. 103, b. we are 
informed, " that the Pythagoreans called God the one^ as the caufe of 
union to the univerfe, and on account of his fuperiority to every being, to 
all life, and to all-perfe6l iratdled^ But they denominated him the meafurc 
of all things, on account of his conferring on all tilings, through illumina- 
tion, effence and bound ; and containing and bounding all things by the in- 
efFable fupereminence of his nature^ which k extended beyond ewcry bound-" 
Ticv Ssiuy ccv^puiv iv ^sv Xsyeyruv tov Beov ug Ivt^tnwg rotg oKoig antovj Kott TTocvjog THoviag, kou 
TTcccryjg ^Myjg, Kcci vn th TTocvzeKHg ^TTiKitvu, "iAix^ov h Twv %a,VT(fiV cog fjrQc<r4 ryiv ovo-jocVf kui to 
TtXog STTiKoc^Tro/Ta) xxxt (vg ttuvtu TTcpiexovroc, Kai opt^ovra ratg o((Ppoc<rTOig 0iVT8, Kat 7ra)/7og 

vTriprjTrXu^svocig wspaTog vTTspoxatg. And again, .this is CQiafirmed by Clinlus the 
Pythagorean, as cited by Syrianus,^. 104, in which place /ri^f/^W is erro- 
neoufly fubflituted for C/inii, ** That which is ^he one, and the meafure of 

' Inflcad of >w /<oyoy, which is evidently the true reading, cvoftov f^ovw is crToncoufly primed in 

al/ 
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idl things (fays he), is not only entirely exempt from bodies, and mundane 
concerns, but likewife from intelligibles themfelves ; fince he is the venerable 
principle of beings, the meafiire of intelligibles, ingenerable, eternal, and 
alone (/xoj/oj/), pofTeffing abfolute dominion (w^f^o^Jff), and himfelf manifefting 
himfelf (auTo TO fanTo^^yAsfv)." This fine pafTage I have tranflated agreeably 
to the manufcript corre6lions of the learned Gale, the original of which he 
has not inferted. To this we may likewife add the teflimony of Philolaus ; 
who, as Syrianus informs us, p. 102, knew that caufe which is fuperior to 
the two firft elements of things, bound and infinite. For (fays he) " Philo- 
laus aflerts that the Deity eftablifhed bound and infinite : by bound, indeed, 
exhibiting every coordination, which is more allied to ihe one ; but by infinity 
a nature fubje6led (i](p5/pv;?v) to bound. And prior to thefe two principles he 
places one, and a fingular caufe, feparated from the univerfality oi things, 
which Archainetus (Apxa/vsro?) denominates a caufe prior to caufe ; but 
which, according to Philolaus, is the principle of all things.'* To all thefe 
refpedable authorities for the fupereflential nature of the firft caufe, we may 
add the teftimony of Sextus Empiricus himfelf. For in his books againft 
the Mathematicians (p. 425) he informs us, " that the Pythagoreans placed 
the one as tranfcending the gepus of things which are eflentially underftood." 
Ka/ ^Yi tcajv ^sv K0i9 ocvTcc voU^svcov ycvog VTrscrTyjo-oiVTO Ilv9ocyopiKMv TTxi^sg, cog STrccvixQs^^og 
TO sv. In which paflage, by things which are eiTentially underftood, nothing 
more is meant than intelligible effences, as is obvious to every tyro in the 
Platonic and Pythagoric philofophy. 

But in confequence of this do6lrine of the antients concerning the one, or 
the firft principle of things, we may difcover the meaning and propriety of 
thofe appellations given by the Pythagoreans to unity, according to Photius 
and others : fuch as aAa^u-Tr/a, o-kotoo^ioc, aju^ia, (3apx9poy v-rox9oyiOV, AttoKKmv, &C. 
viz. ohfcurity^ or without illumination^ darknefs^ without mixture, afiubterra^ 
ncan jirofundity, Ajiollo, &c. For, confidered as ineffable, incomprehenfible, 
and fupereffential, he may be very properly called obfcurity, darknefis, and a 
pub terrane an profundity : but confidered as perfedly fimple and one, he may 
with no lefs propriety be denominated zvithout mixture, and Ajiollo ; fince 
Apollo fignifics a privation of multitude. " For (lays Plotinus) the Pytha- 
goreans denominated the firft God Ajiollo, according to a more fecret figni- 
fication, implying a negation of many.'* Ennead, 5, lib. 5. To which we 

VOL. III. E may 
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may add, that the epithets darknefs and ohfcurity wonderfully agree with the 
appellation oi a thrice unknown darknefs y employed by the Egyptians, accord- 
ing to Damafcius S iii their moft myftical invocations of the firft God ; and at 
the fame time afford a fufficient reafon for the remarkable filence of the 
moft antient philofophers and poets concerning this higheft and ineffable 
caiife. 

This filence is, indeed, remarkably obvious in Hefiod, when in his Tlie- 
ogony he fays : 

Htoj /ifi' fCftJiTivtot Xaof ycycT*, ■ 

That is, " Chaos was the jirjl thing which was generated'^ — and confe- 
quently there muft be fome caufe prior to Chaos, through which it was pro- 
duced ; for there can be no effect without a caufe. Such, however, is the 
ignorance of the moderns, that in»all the editions of Hcfiod yvrzjo is tranflated 
fuity as if the poet had faid that Chaos was the firjl of all things \ and he is 
even accufed by Cudworth on this account as leaning to the atheiftical fyf- 
tem. But the following teftlmonies clearly prove, that in the opinion of all 
antiquity, yv;iio was confidered as meaning was generated^ and not was 
fimply. And, in the firft place, this is clearly afiferted by Ariflotle in lib. 3, 
de Coelo. ** There are certain perfons (fays he) who affert that there is 
nothing unbegotten, but that all things are generated. And this is efpecially 
the cafe with Hefiod/' — E/<r/ yap T/i/ej 01 (paa-iv ov9-v aysnvirov siyoct, ocXKoc iravra 
yiyvsa-Qai — MuXi(na i^-v 01 'Trspi icy '\l<rioloy. And again, by Sextus Empiricus 
in his Treatife Adverfus Mathemat, p. 383, edit. Stepli. who relates, that 
this very pafTage was the occafion of Epicurus applying himfelf to philofophy. 
*' For (fays he) when Epicurus was as yet but a young man, he alked 
a grammarian, who was reading to him this line of Hefiod, 

Chaos of all things was the firft produced, 

from what Chaos was ^f«^r^/^^, if it was the fnft thing generated. And 
upon the grammarian replying that it was not his bufinefs to teach things of 
this kind, but was the province of thofe who are called philofophers — To 
thofe then, fays Epicurus, muft I betake myfelf, fince they know the truth 

of 
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of thin«ys." Ko/x/^j; yap jjLStpaKt<r)cog mv, r,y:ro tov STravuytvcocryiovrot civTfe TpS(i-tr.y.Ti(rTy,v 
(vj roi iJuVj TryjOTKTTot Xocog yr^sr) sjc rmg ro yjxoq iy-zV}TO, £i7i-p t^k^icv sysv^TO, Tovzov ^s 
tiTTOvTog uyj ccvtov i^yov hvoli rx rciavroc ^idwrKHj, ocXKu ncv kuKqvim:-vc-jv (piKocoyCAjv' r')inrj 
sfrir-v Evrni^Cjogf kit c-Ksr.ovg ^01 f2ocli(n-0'^ c(niv, £/7rj^ cojjci t;]v tc^'j cvtmv aXr^Bsiuv 

Simpllclus, too, in commenting on tlic paflage above cited from ^riHotle, 
beautifully obferves as follows — *' Ariftotle (iays he) ranks Heliod among 
the firfl: ph) fiologills, becaufe he fings Chaos was firfl: generated. He fays, 
therefore, that He(iod in a particular manner makes all things to be gene- 
rated, becaufe that which is firft is by him faid to be generated. Bat it is 
probable that Ariftotle calls Orpheus and Mufacus the firft phyfiologifts, who 
affert that all things are generated, exce/it the Jirji. . It is, however, evident 
that thofe theologifls, finging in fabulous flrains, meant nothing more by 
generation than the proccfTion of things from their caufes ; on which account 
all of them confider the jirjl caufe as unhegotten. For Hefiod alfo, when he 
fays ih^t Chaos was Jirjl generated, infinuates that there was fomething prior 
to Chaos, from which Chaos was produced. For it is always neceflary that 
every thing which is generated fliould be generated from fomething. But 
this likcvvifc is infinuated by Hefiod, that the firft caufe is above all know- 
ledge and every appellation." (De Coelo, p. 147.) 

But thefc divine men not only called the firfl caufe the one, on account of 
his tranfcendent fimplicity, but likewife the good, on account of the fuper- 
lative excellency of his nature ; by the former of thefe appellations confider- 
ing him as that principle from which all things flow, and by the latter as 
that fupreme obje6l of dcfire to which all things ultimately tend. And hence 
Plato, in his Republic, alferts that the good is fupereffential ; and Ariftotle, 
in lib. 14, Metaphyf cap. 4, alluding to Plato and the Pythagoreans, fays, 
'" that according to fome, the one is the fame with the good." 'O/ iJi2v (paa-tv 
avTO TO Iv, TO ocyocQov avTO Eiyai* 

With great beauty, therefore, does Proclus \ with his ufual magnificence 
of expreffion, allert of this incomprehenfible caufe, " that he is the God of 
all Gods, the unity of unities, and above the firfl adyta* ; that he is more 

* In Plat. Theol. p. no. 

* A^uvuTM is erroneoufly printed for a^uruv, 
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ineffable than all filence, and more unknown than all effencc ; that he is holy 
among the holies, and is concealed among the intelligible Gods.'* 

Plato, too, in the Republic, that we may be enabled to gain a glimpfe from 
analogy of this tranfcendent nature, compares him to the fun. For as the 
fun by his light not only confers the power of being feen on vifible obje6ts, 
but is likewife the caufe of their generation, nutriment, and increafe ; fo the 
goody through fupereffential light, imparts being and the power of being 
known to every thing which is the obje6l of knowledge. Hence, fays 
Damafcius % " this higheft God is {^tw afar off as it were obfcurely ; and if 
you approach nearer, he is beheld ftill more obfcurely ; and laftly, he takes 
away the ability of perceiving other obje6ls. He is, therefore, truly an in- 
comprehenfible and inacceilible light, and is profoundly compared to the fun: 
upon which the more attentively you look, the more you will be darkened 
and blinded ; and will only bring back with you eyes ftupefied with excefs 
of light." 

And fuch is the dodlrine of Plato and the Pythagoreans concerning the 
higheft principle of things. But, according to the fame divine men, the im- 
mediate progeny of this ineffable caufe muft be Gods ; and as fuch mufl have 
a fupereffential fubfiflence. For what elfe prior to unities is it lawful to 
conjoin with the one^ or what is more conjoined with a God fubfifling accord- 
ing to unity, than the multitude of Gods ? Befides, progreffions are every 
where perfe61ed through fimilitude to their principles. For both nature her- 
felf, intelleft, and every generative caufe, leads and conjoins to itfelf fimilar 
natures, prior to fuch as are diflimilar. For as there can be no vacuum either 
in incorporeal or corporeal natures, it is neceffary that every thing which 
has a natural progreffion Ihould proceed through fimilitude. Hence, every 
caufe mufl deliver its own form and charafleriflic to its progeny, and, before 
it generates that which is hypoflatic of progreflions far diflant and feparate 
from its nature, mufl conflitute things proximate to itfelf according to 
cffence, and conjoined with it through fimilitude. As nature, therefore, ge- 
nerates a natural number, foul one that is animal, and intelled an intellec- 
tual number, it is neceffary that the firft unity fhould produce from itfelf, 

' lltpi afx^* 
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prior to every thing elfe, a multitude of natures charadterifed by unity, and 
a number the moft of all things allied to its caufe. And hence the fountain 
of univerfal good muft produce and eftablilh in beings goodnejfcs naturally 
conjoined with himfelf ; andthefe exalted natures can be no other than Gods. 

But if thefe divine natures are alone fupereffential, they will in no rcfpedt 
differ from the higheft God. They muft, therefore, be participated by- 
beings ; that is, each muft have fome particular being confubfiftent with its 
nature, but yet fo as not to lofe its fupereffential charaderiftic. And hence 
every unity may be confidered as the lucid bloflbm or centre of the being 
by which it is participated ; abforbing, as it were, in fupereffential light, and 
thus deifying the effence with which it is conneded. 

Nor kt the reader imagine that this fublime theory is nothing more than 
the fanatic jargon of the latter Platonifts, as is rafhly and ignorantly afferted 
by Cudworth ; for it is a dodrine as old at leaft as Timaeus the Locrian* 
For, in his book On the Soul of the Worlds after afferting that there are two 
caufes of all things, intelled of fuch as are produced according to reafon, but 
neceflity of fuch as are produced by force, according to the powers of bodies, 
he adds — " that the former of thefe, that is intelled, is a caufe of the nature 
of the good, and is called God, and is the principle of fuch things as are beft.'* 

TOVTBMV ^c, 70V ^SV TOCg TUyu9cAi (pVCiOS SlfMEVy /S'tOV Tf OVV^OClViCrQui, OC^UV TS TCOV CtPiCTCiCV, 

But according to the Pythagoreans, as we have abundantly proved, the good 
or the one is above effence and intelle6l ; and confequently by intelle6l here 
we muft not underftand the firft caufe, but a deity fubordinate to the firft. 
Intelled, however, is (fays he) of the nature of the good; but the good is 
fuperefFential, and confequently intelle<^ participates of a fupereffential na- 
ture. And when he adds that intellect is called God, he plainly intimates 
that every God (the firft being excepted) partakes of a fupereflential nature. 
But to return to our inimitable dialogue : This fecond part confifls of nine 
hypothefes ; five of which confider the confequences which refult from ad- 
mitting the fubfiftence of the one, and the other four what muft be the con- 
fequences if it were taken away from the nature of things. But as Plato in 
thefe hypothefes delivers the Eleatic method of reafoning, it is neccfTary to 
inform the reader that, according to Proclus', it was as follows: — Two 

* In lib. 5. MS. Comment, in Parmenidem. 
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hypothefes being laid dowii, viz. if a thing is, and if it is not, each of thefe 
may be tripled by confidering in each what Iia/iji ens, what does not happen, what 
hap[iens and at the fame time does not happen : lo that fix cafes will be the refult. 
But lincc, if a tiling is, we may confider itfelf either with refpc6l to itielf, 
or itfelf with refpedt to others; or we may conHder others thcmfelves with 
refpe61 to thcmfelves, or others with refpccl: to that thing itfelf, and io like- 
^viie if a thing is not: hence, the whole of this procefs will confifl of eight 
triads, which are as follows: — i. If a thing is, what happens to itfelf with 
refpedl to itfelf, what does not happen, wh;it happens and at the fame time 
does not happen, i. If a thing is, what happens to itfelf with rcfpc6i: to 
others, what does not happen, what happens and at the fime time does not 
happen. 3* If ^ thing is, what happens to others with refped to thcmfelves, 
what does not happen, what happens and at the fame time does not happen. 
^, If a thing is, what happens* to others with refped to that thing, what 
does not happen, wJiat happens and at the fame time docs not happen. And 
the other four, which are founded on the hypothecs that a thing is not, 
are to be diftributed in exadly the fame manner as thofe we have juft enu- 
merated. Such (fays Proclus) is the whole form of the dialedic method, 
w hich is both intelledual and fcientific ; and under which thofe four powers, 
the definitive and diviftve, the demonfirative and analytic, receive their con- 
fummate perfe6lion. 

In the firf hypothefis, therefore, Plato confiders what does not follow to the 
ene, confidered with refpe6l to itfelf and to others. In ihefecond^, what does 

follow. In the third, what follows and at the fame time does not follow. And 
this forms the firfh hexad. But in the fourth hypothefis he confiJers what 

follows to others with refpe& to thcmfelves, and what does not follow, what 

follows and at the fame time does not follow, hi the fifth, what follows to 
ethers with ref[te£i to thefubjcH of the hypothefis, what does not jollow, what 

follows and at the fame time does not follow. And fo two hexads, or four 
triads, are by this means produced from the five hypotliefes, if tJie one is. 
And the reader will eafily perceive how each of tlie other four, which fup- 
pofe the one is not, may form a triad : fo that thefe four triads, in conjun^^lion 
with the preceding four, will give the whole Ekatic or dialcdlic method 

complete. 

It 
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It Is llkewlfe necefTary to obferve, that thefe hypothefcs are derived from 
tlic triple divifioii o{ the oni\ and the twofold divifion o( non-being. For the 
one is either above benign or in beings ox pojlerior to being. But 7ion-b(ing is 
either that vohich in no ref/iecl is, or that which is confidered as [lartiy having 
a fubfijlcme^ and partly not. This being prennifed, let the reader attend to 
the following beautiful account of thefe hypothefes from Proclus on Plato's 
Theologv, and from his admirable commentary on this dialogue. 

The llrft hvpothefis demonftrates by negations the ineffable fupereminence 
of the firft principle of things ; and evinces that he is exempt from all 
effence and knowledge. But the fecond unfolds the whole order of the 
Gods. For Parmenides does not alone afTume the intellediual and eflential 
idiom of the Gods, but likewifc the divine charaderiftic of their hyparxis, 
through the whole of this hypothecs. For what other one can that be which 
is participated by being, than that which is in every being divine, and through 
which all things are conjoined with the imjiarticijiable one f For, as bodies 
through their life are conjoined ^ith foul, and 2iS fouls through their intellec- 
tive part tend to univerfal intelle^ and the frft intelligencCy in like manner 
true beings, through the one which they contain, are reduced to a feparate 
union, and are conjoined Wiihthe firfl canfe of all. 

But becaufe this hypothefis commences from that which is one being, and 
eftabliflies the fummit of intelligibles as the firlt after the one, but ends in an 
eiTence which participates of time, and deduces divine fouls to the extremities 
of the divine orders, it is necefTary that the third hypothefis fhould demon- 
ftrate by various conclulions the whole multitude of particular fouls, and the 
diverfities which they contain. And thus far the feparate and incorporeal 
hypoftafis extends. 

But after this follows that nature which is diviftble about bodies and infepia^ 
rablefrotn matter, which the fourth hypothefis delivers fupernally depend- 
ing from the Gods. And the laft hypoflafis is the proceflion of matter, 
whether confidered as one or as various, which the fifth- hypothefis demon- 
flrates by negations, according to its diffimilar fimilitud? to the frfl. But 
fometimes, indeed, the negations are privations, and fometimes the feparate 
caufes of all produaions. And that which is moft wonderful of all, the 
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higbeft negations are only enunciative, but fome in a fuperemincnt manner, 
and others according to fubjedion. But each of the negations confequent 
to thefe is affirmative; the one paradigmatically, but the other iconically, 
or according to fimilitude. But the middle correfponds to the order of foul : 
for it is compofed from affirmative and negative conclufions. But it pofTefles 
negations fimilar to affirmations. And lince it is alone multiplied, as confifl- 
ing from wholes, it pofTefles an adventitious one. And this one which it 
contains, though truly one, ye fubfifts in motion and multiplication, and in 
its progrefllons is, as it were, abforhed by effence. And fuch are the hypo- 
thefes which unfold all beings, both feparable and infeparable, together 
with thecaufes of the univerfe, as well exempt as fubfifling in things them- 
-felves, according to the hyparxis of the one. 

But there are four hypothefes befides thefe, which by taking awav the 
one entirely fubvert all things, both fuch as truly are, and fuch as fubfifl in 
generation, and fhow that no being can any longer exift. The one^ there- 
fore, being admitted, all things fubfifl even to the lafl hypoftafis ; and this 
being taken away, effence itfelf is immediately deftroyed. 

The preceding mode of expofition (except in the lecond hypothefis) agrees 
with that of the great Plutarch, preferved by Proc;lus in his commentary on 
this dialogue, and which is as follows : 

The firfl hypothecs difcourfes concerning the firfl God. The fecond, 
concerning the firfl intelled:, and an order entirely intelledual. The third, 
of the foul. The fourth, of material fpccies. And the fifth, offormlefs 
matter. FcW thele are the five principles of things. Parmenides in the 
mean time, after the manner of his own Pythagoreans, calls every feparate 
fubflance, on account of its fimpUcity, by the common appellation of one. 
But he denominates matter and corporeal form different, on account of their 
flowing nature and far diftant diverfity from divine effences : efpecially fince 
thefe two do not fo much fubfill: by themfelves as through others, and are 
not fo much caufes as concaufes, as it is aflerted in the Timaeus and Phado. 
With great propriety, therefore, the three firfl: hypothefes, which inquire 
how the one is related to itfelf and to others, are confidered as treating of 
principal caufes. But the other two, which invelligate how other things 
are related to each other and to the one^ are confidered as reprelenting form 
6 and 
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and matter. In thefe five hypotheles, therefore, thefe principles, together 
with what they contain or fubfifls about them, are confirmed from the pofi- 
tion of one : of one, I fay, above being, in being, ?indi pojlerior to being. The 
remaining four hypothefes demonftrate how many abfurdities follow from 
taking away that one which beings contain, that we may underftand how 
much greater abfurdities muft enfue from denying the fubfiftenpe of that 
which \%fimjily one. The fixth hypothefis, therefore,. proves that, if there is 
not that which is one m beings, i. e. if inteUigible has no real fubfifiience, 
but partly pofTefTes and is partly deftitute of being, that which is fenfible 
would alone exifl in the order of things. For, if intelligible is taken .away^ 
that which is fenfible muft alone remain ; and there can be no knowledge 
beyond fenfe. And this the fixth hypothefis demonfi:rates to be abfurd* 
But the feventh hypothefis proves that, if the one which beings contain has 
no kind of fubfiftence, there can be tio knowledge, nor any thing which is 
the obje6l of knowledge, which this feventh hypothefis fhows is fooiifti to 
affert. And again, if this 07ie [tartly fubjijls and is partly without fubfijiencc^ 
as the fixth hypothefis feigns, other things will be limilar to fhadows and 
dreams, which the eighth hypothefis confutes as abfurd. But if this one has 
no kind of fuhjiflencc, other things will be lefs than fliadows or a dream, that 
is, nothing ; which the ninth hypothefis reprefcnts as a monftrous afifertion. 
Hence the firfi: hypothefis has the fame relation to thofe which remain, as the 
principle of the univerfe to the univerfiillty of things. But the other four 
which immediately follow the firfl, treat concerning the principles pofterior 
to the one. And the four confequent to thefe prove that, one being taken 
away, all that was exhibited in the four prior hypothefes muft entirely perifh. 
For fince the fecond demonftrates that, if that one fubfifls which is conjoinea 
^ith beings every order of foul muft fubfift ; the feventh declares that, if thit 
one is not, all knowledge, reafon, imagination, and (ti\{Q, muft be deftroyed. 
Again, fincc the fourth hypothefis declares that, if this one being fubfifts, 
'material fpecies alfo muft fubfift, which in a certain refpe<3: participate of 
one being, — the eighth hypothefis ftiows that, if this one being has no fubfift- 
ence, what we now call fenfible natures would be only ftiadows and dreams. 
without any formal diftindion or fubftance whatever. And laftly, fince the 
fifth hypothefis admoniflies us that, if this one being fubfifts, matter will 
vox. III. F fubfift. 
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fubfift, nckt indeed participating of one bt'tng fo far as beings but confidered 
a« one ; the ninth hypothefis at length fhows that, if this one being is taken 
away, oot even the fhadow of any thing could poflibly fubfift. 

Thus far Plutarch ; who likewife obfervcs that this dialoc^ue was confi- 
dered as divine by the anticnts ; and declares that the preceding expofition 
is partly taken from the writings of the antients, and partly from his own 
private opinion. 

Now from all this we may fafely conclude, with Proclus, that all the 
axioms of theological fcience are perfedly exhibited in this part of the dia- 
logue ; that all the diftributions of the divine natures are unfolded in con- 
nefted continuity; and that this i« nothing elfe than the celebrated genera- 
tion of the Godsy and every kind of exigence, from the ineffable and unknown 
caujb of the univerfe. For the antients by generation meant nothing more 
than the procejfion of things froin their caufe ; and hence the firil cau(e was 
fymbolicaliy called by Orpheus //W,— becaufe, fays Proclus, where there is 
generation, there time has a fubfiftence. 

Tbatfrfl and imparticipable one^ then, who is declared to be the caufe of all 
things after an ineffable manner, but who is without circumfcription, and does 
not pofTefs any power or charaderiflic of a kindred kind with the other Gods, 
is celebrated by the firft hypothefis. And from this (upereminent caufe, as 
from an exalted place of furvey, we may contemplate the divine unities, that 
is, the Gods, flowing in admirable and ineffable order, and at the fame time 
abiding in profound union with each other, and with their caufe. And here, 
fays Proclus, an apt refemblance of their progreffioii prefents itfelf to our 
view. Becaufe a line is the firft continuous and divifible nature amongft 
magnitudes, hence it participates of an indivifible, that is, of a point. And 
this point, though it is allotted a fuperlinear condition and is indivifible, yet 
It fubfifts in the line, is fomething belonging to it, and is the fummit of the 
line. To which we may add, that many lines in a circle touch by their 
feveral points the centre of the circle. In like manner an intelligible and 
intelledual effence, becaufe it is the firfl multiplied nature, on this account 
partakes of an excellent unity. And this unity, though it is neither effence 
nor obnoxious to effential multitude, yet abides in effence, or rather fubfifls 
as its vertex, through which every intelledual effence is a God, enjoying 
4 divine 



divine unity as the very flower of hs nature, and as that which cofijaina it 
with the ineffable one. And as every thing is eftablifhed in its own fpccio* 
through form, and as wc derive the chamderiftic of our nature from foul, 
fo every God becomes that which he is, or a Deity, through the unity of 
his nature. 

Laftly, fays he, the intention of the firft hypothefis is to abfolve that which 
is (imply one from all the properties and conditions of the unities of the 
Gods ; and by this abfolviiig to (ignify the proceflion of all things from 
thence. But our intention in purfuing thefe myfleries is no other than by 
the logical energies of our reafon to arrive at the fimple intelledlion of beings, 
and by thefe to excite the divine one refident in the depths of our effence, or 
rather which prefides over our eflcnce, that we may perceive the fimple and 
incomprehenfible one. For after, through difcurfive energies and intelle6tions, 
we have properly denied of the firft principle all conditions peculiar to beings, 
there will be fome danger, left, deceived by imagination after numerous ne- 
gations, we fhould think that we have arrived either at nothing, or at fome- 
thing (lender and vain, indeterminate, formlcfs, and confufed ; unlefs we are 
careful in proportion as we advaiice in negations to excite by a certain ama- 
torial afFedlion the divine vigour of our unity ; trufting that by this means 
we may enjoy divine unity, when we have difmiffed the motion of reafon 
and the multiplicity of intelligence, and tend through unity alone to the one 
itjelf^ and through love to the fujir erne and ineffable good. 

It may likewife be clearly fliown, and will be immediately obvious to 
thofe who underftand the following dialogue, that the moft antient poets, 
priefts, and philofophers, have delivered one and the fame theology, though 
in different modes. The firft of thefe, through fabulous names and a more 
vehement di6:ion ; the fecond, through names adapted to facred concerns, 
and a mode of interpretation grand and elevated ; and the third, either 
through mathematical names, as the Pythagoreans, or through dialedic 
epithets, as Plato. Hence we (hall find that the Mther^ Chaos, Phanes^ and 
Jupiter, of Orpheus; the father, power, intelleB, and twice beyond q{ the 
Chaldaeans ; the monad, duad, tetrad, and decad, of Pythagoras ; and the one 
being, the whole, infinite^ multitude, and famenefs and difference of Plato, rc- 
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Ipedlively, fignify the fame divine proceffions from the inefFable principle of 
things. 

I only add, that I have followed the opinion of Proclus in infcribing this 
Dialogue On the Gods : for as ideas, confidcred according to their fummits 
or unities, are Gods, and the whole dialogue is entirely conver^nt with ideas 
and thefe unities, the propriety of fuch an infcription muft, I think, be 
apparent to the moft fuperficial obferver. 
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PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 



CEPHALUS, 
ADIMANTUS, 
ANTIPHON, 
GLAUCO, 



PYTHODORUS, 
SOCRATES, 
ZENO, 
PARMENIDES. 



SCENE, tbeCERAMICUS'. 



^r^HEN we arrived at Athens from Clazomenia, the place of our abode, 
we fortunitel) met with Adimantus and Glaucus in the forum : and Adi* 
mantus, taking me by the hand, I am glad to fee you (fays he), Cephalus ; 
and if you are in want of any thing here, in which we are able to aflift you, 
I beg you would inform me. Upon which I replied, I came for this very 
purpofe, as being indigent of your affiftance. Tell me, then (fays he), what 
you are in want of. And I replied, What was your brother's name ? for I 
do not remember : as he was almoft a child when I firft came here from 
Clazomenia ; and, fince that circumftance took place, a great length of time 
has intervened. But his father's name was, I think, Pyrilampes. Entirely 
fo (fays he), and my brother's name was Antiphon. But what is it you 
principally inquire after ? I replied, Thefe my fellow-citizens are very phi- 
lofophic, and have heard that this Antiphon was frequently prefent with 
one Pythodorus, the familiar of Zeno, and that he treafured in his memory 
the difcourfes which Socrates, Zeno, and Parmenides had with each other, 
and which had frequently been heard by Pythodorus. You fpeak the truth 

* See the Introdu^ion. 
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(fays he). Thefe difcourfes, therefore (fays I), wc are defirous to hear. But 
this (fays he) is no difficult matter to accomplifli : for the young man has 
made them the fubjed of vehement meditation ; and now with his grand- 
father, who bears the fame name as himfelf, very much applies himfelf to 
equeftrian affairs. But if it is neceflary, we will go to him : for he juft 
now went from hence home ; and dwells very near, in Melita. After 
we had thus fpoke, we proceeded to the houfe of Antlphon ; and found him 
at home, giving a certain bridle to a copperfmith, to be furnifhed in a pro- 
per manner. But as foon as the fmith was gone, and the brothers had told 
him the caufc of our arrival, Antiphon knew me, in confequence of my 
former journey to this place, and very kindly faluted me : and upon our 
begging him to relate the difcourfes, at firfl: he feemed unwilling to comply 
(for he (liid it was a very operofe undertaking); but afterwards, however, 
he gratified our rcquefl:. Antiphon, therefore, faid that Pythodorus related 
that Zeno and Parmcnides once came to celebrate the great Panatheuciia : 
that Parmenidcs was very much advanced in years, extremely hoary, but of 
a beautiful and venerable afpeil, and about fixty-five years of age ; but that 
Zeno was nearly forty years old, was very tall and graceful to the view, and 
was reported to be the bofom friend of Parmenldes. He likewife faid that 
he met with them, together with Pythodorus, in the Ceramicus, beyond the 
walls ; where alfo Socrates came, and many others with him, defiring to 
hear the writiiigs of Zeno, for then for the firfl time they became acquainted 
with his writings : but that Socrates at that time was very young. That, 
in confequence of this, Zeno himfelf read to them. And Pythodorus further 
related that it happened Parmenides was gone out ; and that but a fmall 
part of the difcourfe remained unfinifhed, when he himfelf entered, together 
with Parmenides and x^riftotle, who was one of the thirty Athenians. That, 
in confequence of this, he heard but a little at, that time ; but that he had 
often before heard the whole difcourfe from Zeno. 

He further added, that Socrates, upon hearing the latter part of Zeno's 
difcourfe, entreated him to repeat the firfi: hypothecs of his firfl: difcourfe ; 
and that, when he had repeated it, Socrates laid — How is it you affert, O 
Zeno, that if beings are many, it is requifite that the fame things Ihould be 
both f milai- and difTHiiilar ? But that this is impofllble. For neither can 
things dilfnnilar be fimilar, nor things fimilar be diflimilar. Js not this 
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what you afTert ? Zeno anfwered, It is. If, therefore, It is Impoflible that 
difTimilars fhoiild be fimilar, and fimilars diflimilar, is it not impofTible that 
many things (liould have a fubfiftence ? For, if there were many, they would 
fufFcr impoffibilities. Is it not then the fole intention of your difcourfes to 
evince, by contefting through all things, that the many has no fubfiAence ? 
And do you not confider each of your difcourfes as an argument in fupport 
of this opinion ; and {o think that you have produced as many arguments as 
you have compofed difcourfes, to fhow that the many is not ? Is not this 
what you fay, or do I not rightly underhand you ? Upon u hich Zeno replied. 
You perceive excellently well the meaning of the whole book. That So- 
crates then faid, I perceive, O Parmenides, that this Zeno does not only vvlfh 
to connedt himfelf in the bands of friendilfip with you, but to agree with 
you Ilkewlfe in fentlments concerning ^lie doctrines of the prefcnt difcourfe. 
For Zeno, in a certain refped, has written the fame as yourfelf; though, by 
changing certain particulars, he endeavours to deceive us into an opinion 
that his affertions are different from yours. For you in your poems afTert 
that the univerfe is one\ and you produce beautiful and excellent arguments 
in fupport of this opinion : but Zeno i: : :. that the many is not, and delivers 
many and mighty arguments in defenc-. of this affertion. As, therefore, you 
affert that the one is, and he, that ihe many has no fubfiflence ; and each 
fpeaks in fuch a manner as to difagree totally according to appearance from 
one another, though you both nearly afTert the fame ; on this account it 
is that your difcourfes feem to be above our comprehenfion. That Zeno 
faid — Indeed, Socrates, fo it is : but you do not perfedly apprehend the 
truth of my writings ; though, like Laconic dogs, you excellently purfue 
and trace the meaning of the affertions. But this in the firfl place is con- 
cealed from you, that this difcourfe is not in every refpe(5l fo venerable, 
that it was compofed, as you fay, for the purpofe of concealing its real 
dodrines from men, as if elfe6tlng a thing of great importance: yet you 
have fpoken fomething of that which happens to be the cafe. But indeed 
the truth of the matter is this : Thele writings were compofed for the 
purpofe of affording a certain afnn:ance to the do'^rine of Parmenides, 
agalnfl thofe who endeavour to defame it by attempting to fhow that if the 
Q7ie is many^ ridiculous confeq-jences muft atten<i iiich an opinion ; and that 
things contrary to the affertion mufl: enfue. This writing, therefore, con* 
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tradidls thofe who fay that the many is, and oppofes this and many other 
opinions ; as it is defirous to evince that the hypothefis which defends the 
flibiiftence of the many is attended with more ridiculous confequences than 
that which vindicates the fubfiftence of the one^ if both are fufficiently ex- 
amined. You are ignorant, therefore, Socrates, that this difcourfe, which 
was compofed by me when a youth, through the love of contention, and 
which was privately taken from me, fo that I was not able to confult whe- 
ther or not it fhould be iffued into the light — you are ignorant, 1 fay, that 
it was not written through that defire of renown which belongs to a more 
advanced period of life, but through a juvenile defire of contention : though, 
as I have faid, you do not conjedure amifs. I admit it (fays Socrates) ; and 
I think the cafe is jufl as you have ftated it. But fatisfy me in the following 
particulars. Do you think that there is a certain form of fimilitude, itfelf 
fubfifling from itfelf? And another which is contrary to this, and is that 
which is diflimilar? But that you and me, and other things which we call 
many, participate of thefe two ? And that fuch things as participate of 
fimilitude become fu-nilar, fo far as they participate ? But thole which 
participate of difiimilitude become difTimilar ? And that thofe which par-, 
ticipate of both become both ? But if all things participate of both, 
which are contrary to each other, and become fimilar and diflimilar to 
each other through participating of both, is there any thing wonderful in 
the cafe ? For, if any one fhould fhow that fimilars themfelves become diffi- 
milar, or diffimilars fimilar, I fhould think it would be a prodigy : but if he 
evinces that fuch things as participate both thefe fuffer likewife both thefe, 
it does not appear to me, O Zeno, that there would be any thing abfurd in 
the cafe ; nor again, if any one fhould evince that all things are one^ through 
their participating oi the one, and at the fame time many, through their par- 
ticipating multitude. But I fhould very much wonder if any one fhould 
fhow that that which is one is many, and that the many is one ; and in a fimilar 
manner concerning all the reft : for, doubtlefs, he would produce a proper 
fubjedt of admiration, who fhould evince that bbth genera and fpecies fuffer 
thefe contrary affedtions. But what occafion of wonder would there be, 
fhould any one fhow that I myfelf am both one and many ? and fhould prove 
his afTertion by faying, when he wifhes to affert that I am fnany, that the 
parts on the right hand of me are different from thofe on the left, the ante-* 
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rlor from the pofterior, and in like manner the upward from tlrj downward 
parts (for I think that I participate of multitiule) : but when he dcfires to 
fhow that I am <?;/^, (liould fay, that as we arc feven in number, I am 07ic 
man, and participate of the one f fo that he would by this means evince the 
truth of both thefe aficrtions. \i any one, therefore, fliould endeavour to 
fhow that ftones, wood, and all fuch particulars, are both many and one^ \\e 
fhould fay that he exhibits to our view fuch things as are nuiny and one^ but 
that he does not afTert that the o?ie is many^ nor i/ic many one ; nor fpcak of 
any thing wonderful, but aflerts that which is confefled by all men. But if 
any one fhould, in the firfl: place, diftribute tlie forms of things, concerning 
which I have jufi: been fpeaking, feparating them eU'entially apart from each 
other, fuch VisJimJlitude and cJiJfimilitude, multitude and t/ie one, and the refl: 
of this kind, and fliould afterwards fhow himfelf able to mingle and feparate 
them in themfelves, 1 fliould be aftonidied (fays he), O Zeno, in a wonder- 
ful manner. But it appears to me that v/e fliould ftrenuoufty labour in the 
invefli nation of thefe particulars: vet I fhould be much allonifhed if anv one 
could folve this doubt, which is fo profoundly involved in fpecies ; fo as to 
be able no lefs clearly to explain this affair in the forms w hich are appre- 
hended by the reafoning power, than in thofe belonging to vifible objedls, 
and which you have already difcuffcd. 

Pythodorus faid, that when Socrates had thus fpoken, he thought that 
Parmenides and Zeno fcemed to be indignant at the feveral particulars of 
Socrates's difcourfe ; but that they befl:owed the greatefl attention on what 
he faid, and frequently looking at each other fmiled, as wondering at So- 
crates : and that, in confequence of his ceafnig to fpeak, Parmenides faid — 
How worthy, O Socrates, of admiration is your ardour in the purfuit of 
liberal difcipllnes ! Tell me, therefore, have you feparated, as you fay, cer- 
tain fpecies a])art by themfelves, and likcwife the participants of thefe fpecies 
apart? And does there appear to )ou to be a ctY\i^.'m finnlitude feparate 
from that fimilitude which we poilbis, and a certain one and majiy, and all 
fuch other particulars, which you have jull: now heard mentioned by Zeno ? 
That Socrates faid. So it appears to rne. And (that Parmenides faid) does 
it i)lfo appear to you, that there is a certain fpecies or form oi jujlice, itfeif 
iubiilting by itfclf; likewife of beauty and the good, and every thing of this 
kind? That Socrates faid, It docs. And likewife of all fuch things as we 
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are compofcd from: fo tliat there is a certain form of man ', or of fire^ or 
water f That Socrates anfvvcrcd — I have often been in doubt, O Parmc- 
iiides, concerning thefc ; whether it is neccffary to fpcak of them in the iiime 
manner as of the former particulars, or in a diifcicnt manner. And do yoa 
doubt, O Socrates, whether it is necefTary to lay that there is a certain form oi 
every fuch particular as may appear to be ridiculous, I mean liair % clay, 
and mud, or any thing elfe which is vile and abjedl ; and that thefe forms 
are different from the particulars with which we are convcrfant ? That 
Socrates faid, I do not by any means think that the forms of thcfc can be 

' It is nccefliiry, faysProclus, that immovable caufes of all things which have a perpetual fub- 
fiftence in the univerfe fliould prefubfift in the intelle£l of the fabricator of the world : for the 
immutable is prefcnt with thefc, through the eternal power of caufes. Hence, of man fo far as 
man, and of every individual form in animals and in plants, there are intclle6^ual caufes; and 
the progreffion of all things from thence is not immediately into thefc material genera. For it 
was not lawful for intellc£\ual, eternal, and immaterial caufes to generate material particulars, 
which have a various fubliftence ; fince every progrcffion is effecfled through fimilitude; and prior 
to things which are fepnratcd from their caufe as much as pofllbie, fuch things ns arc conjoiiitd 
with, and are more clearly afhrnilated to, it, mud have a fubfiflencc. From man iifclf^ therefore, 
or the ideal man in the demiurgic intelle6V, there will be, in the firfl: place, a certain cclefUal 
man; afterwards an empyrean, an aerial, and an aquatic man; and, in the lad place, this ter- 
reftrial man. All this feries of form is perpetual, (the fubjecSlion proceeding into that which is 
more partial,) being fufpcnded from an intelle(Slual unity, which is called man itfelf. There is 
alfo another feries from borfe itfelf^ from lion itfelf^ and in a fimilar manner of all animals and 
plants. Thus, too, there is a fountain and unity of all fire, and a fountain of all mun- 
dane water. And that thefe monads are more partial than thofc before mentioned, viz. than 
beauty, fimilitude, juflice, &c. is evident ; and it is alfo clear that the fountain, or idea, of all 
the feries of man is the moft partial of all the forms that are participated by mundane natures. 

^ We have already obferved in the Introdu£llon to this dialogue, and fhall largely prove In the 
Additional Notes, that there are ideas alone oi iiniverjal e.Tences, and of fuch things ;is contribute 
to the perfedion of thefe : for the good, the ejfi-niial^ and the perpetual, eminently pertain to forms ; 
the firfl of thefe bein^,^ derived from the firft caufe, the fecond from the highefl being, and the 
third from tteriiity. From tiiefc three elements, therefore, we may define what things are gene- 
rated according 'io a piradigmatlc intcllccflaal caufe, and what tilings fubfift indeed from other 
principle?, but not according to an intellectual paradigm. Of hair, therefore, becatife it is a 
part, there can be no idea ; nor of clay, becaufe it is an liulefinltc mixture of two elements, 
earth and water, and is not generated according to aphyfical reafon, or produ(SlIve principle; fince 
there are \^^\ thoufand other thing' which we combine for the various purpofes of life, and which 
are the works of art, and not of nature. Nor is there any idea of mud, becaufe there are jio 
ideas of degeneraiions, detriments, and evils, which cither arile from a confluence of divulfed 
caufes, or from cur adions and pailions. 

6 different 
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different from thofe which are tlie obje61s of our infpection : hut is it not 
vehemently abfurd to think that there is a certain f^rm of th.elc ? For this 
has formerly difturbeJ me, whether or not fomething of tliis kind docs not 
take place ahout every thinr^ : but, after having been fixed for fome time in 
this opinion, I have hafti'y w Itlulrav/n myfelf and fled av/ay ; fearing lefl, 
falling into a certain abyfs of trifles, I (iioiild utterly perifli and be loft ; but, 
returning from thence, I have ft rioufly applied myfelf to conflder thofe par- 
ticulars, to which, as we have juft now affertcd, forms belong. That Par- 
menides then faid, You arc as yet but a young man ', O Socrates, and 
Philofophy has not yet received you into her embraces : for, in my opinion, 
when you are received by her, you will not defpife any of thefe particulars : 
but now, on account of your juvenile age, you regard the opinions of 
men. 

Tell me, then, does it appear to you, as you fay, tliat there are certain 
forms, of which other things participating * retain the appellations; as, for 

infl:ance, 

* ParmenldcS) as Proclus jiiflly obfcrves, in correcting this conception of Socrates, reproves in 
what he now fays thofe who confider thefc little and vile particulars as without a caufe. For 
everything which is generated, as Timjeus fays, is necefTarily generated from fome caufe, fmce 
it is perfcdly impofTible that it fhould be generated without a caufe. There is nothing, therefore, 
fo diflionourable and vile which does not participate of the good^ and thence derive its generation. 
Since, even though you (hould fpeak of matter, you will find that this is good ; though of evil 
itfelf, you will find tliat this alfo participates of a certain good, and is no otherwife able to fubfift 
than as coloured with, and receiving a portion of, a certain good. But the opinions of men arc 
adiamcd to fufpend from a divine caufe things fmall and vile, looking to the nature of the latter, 
and not to the power of the former j and not confidering that, being generative of greater things, 
it is much more fo of fuch as are lefs, as the Athenian gueft fays in the Laws. True philofo- 
phers, however, fufpending every thing in the world both great and fmall from providence, fee 
nothing dlflionourable, notliing dcfpicable in the dwelling of Jupiter; but they perceive all things 
good, fo far as they fubfift from providence, and beautiful, fo far as generated according to a di- 
vine caufe. 

* The difcourfe of Parmcnides, fays Proclus is perfe£live of, evolves and elevates, the concep- 
tions of Socrates ; praifing, indeed, his unperverted conceptions, but perfe6ling fuch as arc im- 
perfect, and din.in(flly unfolding fuch as are confufed. But as there arc four problems concern- 
ing Itlcas, as wc have obferved In the IntroduQIon, with refpefl to their fubfiflence Parmenidcs 
excites Socrates, in order to lenrn whether he fufpends all things from a formal principle, or 
whether he knew another caufe more antient than this ; and his reproof of Socrates was in con- 
fcquence of looking to this firll caufe. He proceeds, therefore, fupernally from the moft totaj 

G 2 forms, 
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inrtancc, that ilich things as participate o'i JimUitiuie ^XQ.fimilars ; of viag^ 
nhude \ grtuit', and that the participants of beaitfy and jujice nvc beautiful 

and 

forms, thrcuph the more partial, ami fuch as arc moft iiullvlJual, to fiich things as do not fiibfiH: 
according to an intclledual form, but originate from the monad oi all bcin*;s, or, in other words, 
being itfelf. Hence truly proceeding as far as to the lail of things, and fufpending all things 
from a paternal caufe, and perfecting the conceptions of Socrates concerning tlicfe, he proceeds 
to the third problem, or the manner in which ideas are participated, again extending obftetric aid. 
For the mode of the difcourfe is every where maieutic or obl^etric, and docs not confute, and 
is piraftic, or explorative, but not vindicative. It diilers, however, fo far as at one time it pro- 
ceeds from on high as far as to the lall of things, and at another recurs downwards to aflertions 
adapted to divine caufes •, according to each of thefe forms perfc6ling and elevating Socrates, 
and diftindliy unfolding his conceptions refpe<Sling tliefe particulars. Such, then, is the mode of 
the difcourfe, calling forth fpontaneous conceptions, accurately expanding fuch as are imperfeiH:, 
and elevating tliofe that are able to follow them ; truly inut.iting the p;iternal caufe, which from 
the fummit of all beings preferves, perfeQs, and draws upwards ail things by the unknown powers 
which he contains. Let us now proceed to confider the mode in which forms or ideas are parti- 
cipated, following the divine Froclus as our leader in this arduous invelligatlon. 

The participations of intellechial forms are afllmilatcd to the rcprefentations in a mirror ; 
for as, in thefe, hahitude and pofition caufe the image of the perfon to be fcen in the mirror; fo, 
the aptitude of matter extending itfelf as it were to the Artificer of the univcrfe, and to the In- 
exhauftible abundance which he contains, is filled from him with forms. The participations 
are alfo affirailated to the Imprelhons In wax. For ideas Impart a certain vefllge and Impreflion 
of themfelves; and neither Is this Impreflion the fame with the feal by wliich It was produced, 
as neither is the form merged in matter the fame with the Immaterial and divine form from 
which it originated. But this latter mode differs from the former fo far as it indicates a certain 
paflivc property in tlie recipient ; for the mirror does not exhibit paffivlty fenfibly, as the wax 
does In the latter Inflance. Hence fome of the Platonic philofophcrs, confidering matter as Ini- 
paffive In the participation of forms, affimllate It to a mirror, but call forms Images and rcpre- 
fentations. Others again, confidering matter as pallive, fay, that it Is ImprefTid like the wax 
by the feal, and call forms the paj/lotis oi matter. 

Forms alfo are faid to be like the fimllltudes of icons, wlicther c.ne(flcd by the painter's, or the 
plallic, or any other art. For thefe forms, being fanuoi7ed by a tlivlne artificer, wvc fiid to be 
fitr.ilar to divine forms j and hence the whole fenfible (Jidev is calletl the icon of the intelli nblc. 
But this affcrtion differs from the former, fo far as this feparate.; die maker from the exemplar ; 

but 

* Magmtiidc here, as Procius well obfcrvef^. Is not fuch as that of which geometricians fjicak ; 
for they denominate whatever poflcfles Interval magnitude, whether it be line, fuperficics, or folid. 
But Plato does not denominate the form which Is the caufe of every Interval, magnitude, but tJiat 
which according to every genus \m^^\UtranJcirul(ncy to things. 
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and jujlf That Socrates replied, Entirely fo. Does not every thing whicli 
participates either participate the whole fornn, or only a part of it ? Or can 

there 

but ihofe produce the analogy from confidering both as one. And fuch are the modes according 
to which material forms have been faid to fubfift with relation to fuch as are divine. 

It muft, however, be obferved, that each of thefe is imperfefl confidered by itfelf, and Inca- 
pable of reprefenting to our intelleiSlual conceptions the whole truth refpeding this participation. 
For, in the firll place, confider, as to the mirror, that the countenance beheld m it turns itfelf 
towards the mirror, while, on the contrary, an intclIe<Slual caufe beholds itfelf, and does not 
diretfk Its vifion to outward obje^ls. Tf, too, the mirror appears to pofTefs a communication of 
fomething, but in reality does not, (for the rays are reflefled back to the countenance,) it is 
evident that this alfo is foreign from the participation of divine forms ; for, as they are perfeftly 
incorporeal, nothing can be feparated from them and diftributed into matter. 

In the fecond place, if we confider the impreflions in wax, we (hall find, that both that which 
Imprefles externally Imprefles, and that which is paflive to the impreflion is externally paffive ; 
but form pervades through the whole of the fubje£l matter, and operates internally. For na- 
ture fafhions body inwardly, and not externally like art. And above all, in this inftance, that 
which is participated approximates to that which participates. But it Is requifite that divine 
forms fhould be exempt from all things, and not be mingled with any thing of a different 
nature. 

In the third place, let us confider the analogy from Icons, and we fliall find this alfo deficient. 
For, in the firfl: place, forms faftiion the whole of the fubjed matter by which they are received, 
and this by an Internal energy : and. In the next place, the exemplar and the maker are here fepa- 
rated from each other. Thus, the figure which is painted does not produce its likenefs on the 
canvafs, even though the painter (hould paint a refemblance of himfelf ; for it is the foul which 
operates^, and not the external figure, which is the exemplar; nor does that which makes, ajft' 
tnilate that which is produced to itfelf i for it is foul which makes, and that which is produced 
is the refemblance of external form. But divine forms are at the fame time paradigmatic and 
demiurgic of their refemblances : for they have no fimllitude to the ImpreflTions in wax, but poflefs 
an eflicacious effence, and a power affimilative of things fecondary to themfelves. 

No one of thefe modes, therefore, is of itfelf fufficlcnt to reprefent the true manner In which 
divine forms are participated. But, perhaps, if we can difcover the moft proper mode of par- 
ticipation, we fhall fee how each of thefe touches on the truth, at the fame time that it falls (hoit 
of the whole chara£lerlfl;lc. 

It is requifite, therefore, in order to this participation, to confider as the caufes by which it 
is efTecfled, the efficacious power of primary and divine forms, and the defire and aptitude of 
the natures which thence derive their formation. For neither is the fabricative and efficacious 
power of forms alone fufficlent to produce participation •, for ihey are every where fimilarly 
prefent, but are not fimilarly participated by all things. Nor Is the defire and aptitude of the 
participants fulficient without the prod u£live energy of forms; for defire and aptitude are of 
themfelves imperfe<5l. The prolific efllnce, therefore, of the demiurgic intclled exerts an 

efficacious 
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there be any other mode of participation befides thefe ? That Socrates faid, 
How can there be ? Does it then appear to you that the whole form * is 

one 

efficacious energy, which the fubje£l nature of fenfibles receives. But, in cfFeOing this participa- 
tion, it neither makes ufe of impulfions, for it is incorporeal; nor of any indefinite impetus, as 
we do, for it is impaffive ; nor of any proje£lile force, for it is perfedl j but it operates by its 
very eflence. Hence, that which Is generated is an image of its maker, intelledlon there con- 
curring with eflence : fo that, according as he intelleAually perceives, he fabricates ; and, accord- 
ing as he fabricates, intelleQually perceives. Hence, too, that which is generated is always 
generated by him ; for, in eflential produdtions, that which is generated is every where confub- 
fiftent with its maker. In confequence of this, in things fubfifting according to time, form, in 
thefudden, fupervenes its fubje£l matter, whatever has been effeded previous to its prefence alone 
removing the impediments to its reception. For, the fudden imitates according to ike now^ the 
at-once-colle£led and eternal generation of all things through the aptitude of the recipient. 

If, again, we defire to fee what it is which connefls demiurgic power with the aptitude of re- 
cipients, we {hall find it Is goodnefs itfelf, this being the caufe of all poflible union. For, parti- 
cipations proceed to mundane caufes through a defire of good ; and demiurgic forms, through 
goodnefs, make their progrefTions into fecondary natures, imitating the Inexhauftible and exube- 
rant fountain of all good, which, through its own tranfcendent goodnefs, gives fubfiftence to 
all the divine orders, if it be lawful fo to fpeak. We have therefore thefe three caufes of the 
participation of forms, the one goodnefs of the Father of all things •, the demiurgic power of 
forms, and the aptitude of the natures which receive the illuminations of forms. But, partici- 
pation fubfifting according to thefe caufes, we may perceive how it is pofTible to aflimilate it to 
reprefentations in a mirror, and to refeffion. For aptitude and defire, which are imparted to fen- 
fible natures from on high, become the caufes of their being again convened to the fources whence 
they were derived. This participation too may, after another manner, be afTimllated to a/a/. 
For the efficacious power of divine caufes imparts a 'oejlige of ideas to fenfibles, and apparent 
impreffions from unapparent forms. For we have faid that the demiurgic caufe unites both 
thefe together. But he who produces an icon eflefts fomething of this kind. For in a certain 
refpe£l he congregates the fubjeft and the paradigm •, fince, when this is accomplKhed, he pro- 
duces an imprefl!ion fimllar to the exemplar. So that thefe modes, in a certain refpe6t, touch 
upon the truth. But it is by no means wonderful if each is found to be deficient. For the re- 
cipients of ideas are partible and fenfible ; and the charaderifllc peculiarity of thefe unapparent 
and divine caufes cannot be circumfcrlbed by the nothlngnefs of corporeal natures. 

' He who inveftlgates whole and part, not corporeally, but in fuch a manner as is adapted to 
intelligible and immaterial forms, will perceive that every fenfible nature participates both of the 
whole and the part of its paradigm. For, as that has the relation of a caufe, but fenfibles arc 
from a caufe, and elFe£ts can by no means receive the whole power of their caufes, hence, fen- 
fibles do not participate of the whole form. For, where can that which is fenfible receive the 
intelle£lual lives and powers of form ? Where can the uniform and impartible nature of Idea 
fubfift in matter ? Becaufe however, fenfibles prefcrve the idiom according to which the juji 

in 
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one in each individual of many things f Or what other opinion have you 
on this fubjed ? That then Socrates laid, What hinders, O Parmenides, 

but 

in the intelUgible world is called the jujl^ or the heatttlful the beautiful \ through this again they 
may be faid to participate of wholes, and not of parts. Thus, for inftance, the idiom of the beau» 
t'ljul is every where and in all things ; but in one place it is intellectually, and in another mate- 
rially prefent. And it is evident that the participations of more perfe£l natures are more abun- 
dant than of thofe more remote from perfedion ; and that feme things participate according to 
many, and others according to a {^^^ powers. For, let //^^ beautiful itf elf \iz an vitclkElual vital 
form the cnitje of fymmetry. Form^ therefore, and that which is effective of fymmetryj are prefent to 
every thing beautiful : for this was the idiom of the beautiful itfelf\ fo that every thing partici- 
pates of its whole idiom. But the intelleSual nature of the beautiful is not prefent to all beauty, 
but to that which belongs to foul : for the beauty in this is uniform. Nor, again, is its vital 
nature prefent to all beauty, but to that which is celeftial ; but thcfplendour of beauty is feen in 
gold, and in certain ftones. Some things, therefore, participate of the intelleftual and vital 
nature of the beautiful\ otLers of its vital feparate from its intelle£lual nature; and others parti- 
cipate of its idiom alone. More immaterial natures, likewife, receive more of its powers than 
material natures. Things fecondary, therefore, participate both the wholes and parts of their 
proper paradigms. And in tiiis manner it is proper to fpeak to thofe who are able to lock to the 
incorporeal ciTcnce of forms. I^ut to thofe who are of opinion that the participation is corpo- 
real, we mufl fay, that fcnfibles are incapable of participating either the wholes or parts of 
ideas J which Parmenides evinces, leading Socrates to the difcovery of the moft proper mode of 
the participation of forms, and, in the firft place, that they are not participated according to the 
whole-, for this was the firft thing to be fhown. And Socrates fays, that nothing hinders the 
participation of the whole form. But Parmenides reprobates the pofition inferring that one and 
the fame thing will be in many things feparate from each other, and fo the thing itfelf will be 
feparate from itfelf, which is of all things the moft abfurd. For if a finger, or any thing elfe 
which fubfifts in other things, whether it be a corporeal part or power, (hould be in many things 
feparate from each other, it would alfo be feparate from itfelf. For a corporeal power being in a 
fubjd£l will thus belong to fubjeds, and be feparate from itfelf, fince it will be both in one and 
many. And, with refpe£l to a body, it is impoffible that the whole of it fhould be in this place, 
and at the fame time in another. For it cannot be denied, that many bodies may be in one place 
when the bodies confift of pure immaterial light, fuch as thofe of the fpheres in which the planets 
are carried, but it is impofhble for the fame body to be at the fame time in many places. And 
hence It is impoflTible for a whole to be in many fubjeds corporeally. 

But, fays Proclus, if you wifh to perceive the accuracy of Plato's di£licn in a manner adapted 
to theological f^cculation, divide the words, and fay as follows : — Since forms firft fubfift in the 
paradigm of inteiligibles, as we learn in theTimaeus, each of the firft forms will be one^ and beings 
and a ivhole. And being fuch, it is impoftible for the fame thing to be in many things feparate 
from each other, and at once, except in an exempt manner \ fo as to be both every where and 
no where, and, being prefent with all things without time, to be unmingled with theci. For 

every 
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but that it fliould be one ? As it is, therefore, one and the fame in thino-s 
many and feparate from each other, the whole will be at the fame time one, 
and fo itfelf will be feparate from itfelf. That Socrates faid, It would not 
be fo : but juft as if this form was day \ this being one and the fame ^ is col- 
ledively prefent in many places, and yet is not any thing the more feparate 
from itfelf; in the fame manner, every form may be at once one and the fame 
in all. That Parmenides then faid, You have made, O Socrates, one and 
the fame thing to be colledively prefent in many places, in a very pleafant 
manner ; jufl: as if, covering many men with a veil, you fhould fay that there 
is one whole ^ together with the many. Do you not think that you would 
make an aflertion of this kind ? That Socrates faid. Perhaps fo. Will, 
therefore, the whole veil fubfift together with each man, or a different part 
of it with each individual ? A different part only. That Parnnenides faid, 
Thefe forms then, O Socrates, hre divifible *, and their participants par- 
ticipate only parts of them : and hence there will no longer be one whole 
form in each individual, but only one part of each form. So indeed it 

every divine form^ being in itfelf, is alfo prefent with others. And thofe natures which are inca- 
pable of being at the fame time in many things, derive this inability from not being in themfelves: 
for that vv'hich is fomething belonging to one thing is not capable of belonging to another. 

' That Socrates, fays Proclus, derived his example of day from the difcourfe of Zeno, is evi- 
dent. For Zeno, wifhing to evince how the many participate of a certain one, and are not de- 
ftitute of the one, though they (hould be mod remotely feparated from each other, fays in this 
very difcourfe, that whitenefs, being one, is prefent both to us and the antipodes, in the fame 
manner as day and night. *Otj /lcev f* tov C>jva;voc Xoyov to Trapa^siyfjut s»x»if e, JuXov fxfivoj yap JViXwcrai 
0ovho/x£voi oTTUi Tu Tro'KJ.a fA,eTZX^i Tivo^ EVOf, Mai ovK lariv iprifxa fvof, xav ^it<nnxti TToppurarM wtt* aXXJiXfyv, 
EiTTEv fv Toj avTia Xo7« /Luav ov7av Ttw Xfi/KOTuTa TcapiivAi xai r./Ji-iV fcai ro(f avTiirocnv, burco^ ui eu^po\r)v xai tyiv 
rjJtepav. Parmenides, however, correOs Socrates, as no longer preferving, by the example of day, 
form one and the fame ; but as introducing the partible inftead of the impartible, and that which 
is one, and at the fame time not one, inftead of one -, fuch as is whitenefs with us and the anti- 
podes. For tire intemion of Zeno's difcourfe was not to afcend to feparate form, but to lead his 
auditors to that form which fubfifts with, and is infeparable from, the many. 

* Every thing fenfible is a multitude which has an adventitious one, but form is a certain one 
comprehending multitude uniformly. For in divine natures progreflTion begins from the one, 
and from hyparxis ; fince, if multitude fubfifts prior to the one, the one will be adventitious. 
From thefe things alfo, fays Proclus, you may underftand how fables aflert that there are certain 
divifions and lacerations of the (lods, when they are divifibly participated by fecondary natures, 
which diftribute the impartible caufcs of things partible prefubfifting in the Gods. For the 
divifion is not in reality of the divinities, but of thefe fecondary natures, about them. 

feems. 
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feems. Are you then willing to aflert that one form is in reality divided, 
and that neverthelefs it is ftill one ? That Socrates faid, By no means. 
For fee (laid Parmenides), whether upon dividing magnitude ' itfelf, it 
would not be abfurd that each of the many things which are great, fhould 
be great by a part of magnitude lefs than magnitude itfelf? Entirely fo, faid 
Socrates. 

* Parmenides, fays Proclus, wifliing to fliow the abfurdity of admitting that a formal eflcnce is 
partible, difcourfes concerning magnitude, equality, and parvitude, becaufe each of thefe is 
beheld about quantity. But quantity has not by any means a part the fame with the whole, in 
the fame manner as a part of quality appears to prefcrve the fame power with the whole j whence 
alfo a part of fire is indeed diminifhed according to quantity, but according to quality prefervca 
the nature of fire. In magnitude, therefore, equality, and parvitude, he very properly confutes 
thofe who fay that forms are partible. For, if thofc forms which efpecially appear to be partible, 
becaufe they introduce with themfelves the conception of quantity, cannot be divifible, by a much 
greater reafon other forms mud be impartible, which do not introduce together with themfelves 
fuch a conception; fuch as are the juft itfelf, the beautiful itfelf, the fimilar itfelf, and the dif- 
fimilar itfelf, which Parmenides co-ordinating with magnitude itfelf inquires how they are par- 
ticipated by fenfibles. About thefe, therefore, which appear to be quantities, he very properly 
forms the demonftratlon, and, in the Crfl place, about magnitude. For, let magnitude be cor- 
poreally divifible. The part, therefore, will be lefs than the whole ; and, if this be the cafe, the 
whole will be greater than the part. So that, if fenfible magnitude receiving a part of magnitude 
in the intelligible world, i. e. of magnitude itfelf, becomes great, this very thing is called great 
from receiving that which is fmaller : for a part of magnitude itfelf is lefs and fmaller. But it is 
fuppofed that things which participate of the great are great, and that things which participate of 
thifmall are fmall. 

Let us however confider magnitude itfelf by itfelf, apart from corporeal divifion. Do we not, 
therefore, fay that it has multitude, and is not one alone ? But, if it has multitude, (hall we fay 
that each of its parts is magnitude itfelf, or that each is lefs than the whole, but is by no means 
fmall? For, if a part is magnitude itfelf, in no rerpe£l lefs than the whole, there will be a pro- 
greflTion to infinity; fincc this will not only be the cafe with this part, but alfo with its parts, and 
the parts of its parts, the parts always being the fame with the wholes. But if magnitude has 
not magnitudes as its parts, the whole will confift from parts unadapted to it. It is ncceflary, 
therefore, that the parts as it were of magnitude itfelf (hould be magnitudes, according with the 
whole, but yet not that which the whole is. For the part of fire is fire, but the power of the 
whole is greater than that of the part; and neither does the whole confifl. from cold parts, nor is 
<ach part of equal ftrength with the whole. Hence we mufl conceive that magnitude itfelf has 
twofold powers, one of which infcrts tranfcendency In incorporeals with rcfpedi to incorporeaisj 
for in thefe there is a certain magnitude, and the other in bodies with refpedl to bodies. So 
that, though form pofleflcs abundance of power, yet it does not depart from its proper idiom ia 
the multitude of the powers which it contains. By fpcculaiing intelle6lually in this manner 
parts and wholes in ideas, we fliall avoid the abfurdlties with which Parmenides fliows the fpecu- 
Jation of them in a corporeal manaer is attended. 

VOL. III. H But 
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But what then? Can that which participates a part of equal * itfelf, he 
equal to any thing by this its part of equality, which is lefs than equal itfelf? 

* Magnitude Itftl/xs the fo'urce of tranfccmlcucy and exempt perfe£llon to all things, whether 
fuch tranfcendency and perfe£lion be intcllc«^ual, or vital, or fubfifting with interval. But the 
equal is the caufe of harmony and analogy to all things : for from equality, a$ we (hall fhow in 
the Additional Notes to the Timxus, all the mcillums are derived, as well thofe belonging to the 
foul and fuch as are phyfical, as thofe that arc mathematical ; and the end of it is friendfliip and 
union. Since therefore the demlurgus, in adorning the univerfe, employed all the mediums, and 
the arithmetical, geometrical, and harmonic bonds proceeding from thefe, it may be fafely in- 
ferred that the one intelle6laal caufe of thefe, which generates and adorns them, is this demiurgic 
cquaHty. For, as the monad which fubfifts in the demlurgus gives fubfiftence to every natural 
number, fo the equality which is there, generates all the mediums or middles which are here ; 
fince alfo the equality which Is contained in our dlanoctlc part generates the mathematical 
mediums. But, if this be the cafe in images, much more in intellectual forms is equality the 
prolific fource of all the variety of mediums which proceed about the world. Equality, there- 
fore, is the caufe of thefe to all mundane natures. It is likewife the fupplier of co-ordination to 
beings; juft as m.ignitude is the caufe of exempt perfe<5^ion, and parviiude of effential fubjeftion. 
It appears, indeed, that all beings are adorned from this triad of forms, as they impart tran- 
fcendency to fuperior natures, fubjedlion to fuch as are inferior, and a communion of the fame 
feries to fuch as are co-ordinate. And it is evident that the perpetually indlflbluble feries of 
wholes arc generated according to this triad. For every feries requires thefe three, viz. tran- 
fcendency^ co-crdinaticn ■^n^fuhjeclion. So that, if there are certain progreflions of every form from 
on high, as far as to the laft of things, and which, together with communion, preferve the di- 
ftin6lion between things fecond and firft, they are perfe<5^ed through this triad. 

Let us now fee how Parmenides confutes thofe who think that fenfible equals participate parts 
of equality itfelf corporeally. For, if any fenfible particular thus participates a part of equality, 
it is evident that it participates of fomething lefs than the whole. But, if this be the cafe, that 
which participates of the IcfTer Is no longer Icfler, but equal. It ought not however to be fo; 
fince it is agreed that forms give the appellations of thcmfelves to fenfibles. Hence that which 
participates of the IcfTer mud not be called equal, but lefler -, nor muft that which participates of 
the equal be called lefler, but equal ; nor that which participates of the greater be denominated 
equal or lefler, but greater. If, therefore, we direcl our view to equality itfelf as an incorporeal 
eflence, we muft fay that being one It contains in itfelf the caufes of all equalities, viz. of the 
cquaHty in weights, in corporeal mafles, in multitudes, in dignities and in generations ; fo that 
^ach of fuch-like particulars, which are all-various, is a ceriain equal^ poffcfliog a power and 
dignity fubordinate to the whole. Since every form, therefore, generates all the idioms of the 
powers which it contains, it follows that there arc many equalities comprehended under one 
equality. Nor ought we to wonder if all equalities, being fubordinate to their comprehending 
unity, fufFer this through the participation of parvitude itfelf. For all forms communicate with 
all ; and magnitude itfelf, fo far as it poflefTes a lefler power than other forms, participates of par- 
vitude. Parvitude itfelf alfo, fo far as It furpaffcs other forms, participates of magnitude itfelf; 
while in the mean time every form is participated by fenfibles fo far as it is that which it is, and 
not fo far as it communicates with others. 

9 1' 
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It is impofiible. But fomc one of us mufl poiTefs a part of this fmall 
quantity ; and that which \s fmall itfelf^ will be greater than this, this fmall 

quaiitity 

' Parvitude itfelf may be confidcrcd as that which is the Iburce of fubjcdlon in all forms, or 
it may be faid lo be that which fupplles impartlbility, connected continuity, and a power which 
converges to the fame in every form. For through this fouls are able to proceed from a life 
extended with body and fenfe to a more impartible form of life. Through this alfo bodies are 
compreflcd and connectedly contained in their indivifible caufes ; the whole world is one, and 
poflefles the whole of its life converging in one thing, the middle ; and from iliis the poles and 
centres, and all impartible fe6lions, and contads of circles, are derived. But the prefent difcourfe 
evinces that it is impofllble for fenfiblcs to participate a part of parvitudc corporeally. For, if 
parvitudc itfelf had a certain part, it would be greater than its part ; fince a part of the fmall, fo 
far as it is a part, mud be fmaller than the whole : fo that the fmall will evidently be greater than 
its proper part, which is fmaller than it. But it is impoflible that the fmall fimply confidered 
(hould be greater. For we now confider parvitudc itfelf by itfelf, without any connexion with 
magnitude. And fuch is the abfurdlty attending thofe that divide parvitudc when fuch diviHon 
is confidered in the form itfelf. But we may alfo inveftigate another abfurdity which takes 
place in the participants of parvitudc, and which is as follows : If we divide the fmall itfelf, 
fmce the part of it is, as has been fhown, fmaller than the whole, it is evident that the thing, 
to which the part taken away from the whole of the fmall is added, will become greater by this 
addition, and not fmaller. Hence parvitudc mud not be divided. 

We may alfo, fays Proclus, interpret the prefent pafTage in the fame manner as our afTociate 
Pericles. For, to whatever the part taken away from the fmall is added, this mufl neccfTarily 
become greater j but, by adding to that fame thing the remaining part of the fmall thus divided, 
the whole thing will become fmall, and not greater than it was before : for the form was fmall 
from the beginning. It is abfurd, therefore, to think that the fmall can be divided. Proclus 
adds, that the prefent paflage to fome appeared fo difficult, that they confidered it as fpurious. 
The words of Parmcnides however, by Introducing certain ablations and additions, evince that 
the partlciparlon which he reprobates is corporeal. 

But we may afTcrt in common, fays Proclus, refpefting thefe three forms, magnitude, parvi- 
tude, and equality, or rather concerning all forms at once, that they are impartible, and are 
allotted an incorporeal eflcnce. For every thing corporeal, being bounded according to interval, 
cannot after the fame maimer be prefent to things greater and lefler; but the equal,, the greater, 
the IcfTer, and, In a fimilar manner, every other form are prefent to their participants, whatever 
interval they may polTcfs. All forms, therefore, arc without interval. For the fame reafon they 
are alfo eitabliflied above all place j fince without Impediment they are every where prefent to 
their participants. But tilings whirh fnbfiO: in place are naturally deflitute of this unimpeded 
prefence : for ir Is IinpofTible that they can be participated by all things which are arranged in 
difTcrent plices. In like manner, forms are entirely expanded above all time : for they arc 
prefent untemporally and collet'!! ivcly to all things; fince generations thcmfelves are certain pre- 
parations which precede the partlcip.itions of forms. And generations indeed fubfifl in time, but 

H 2 forms 
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quantity being a part o^ f mall ttf elf \ and thu^fmall i(felf wiW be that which 
is greater : but that to which this part which was taken away is added, will 
become fmaller, and not greater than it was before. That Socrates faid — 
This cannot take place. But after what manner * then, O Socrates, can 

individuals 

forms give the participations of themfelves to generated natures, in an inftant, Impartibly, with- 
out being in any refpe<Si indigent of temporal cxtcnfion. Let not, therefore, any one transfer 
from participants to the things participated, either time, or local comprehenfion, or corporeal 
divifion ; nor let him, in (hort, underftand in forms cither corporeal compofitions or feparations. 
For thefe things are very remote from the immaterial fimpUcity of forms, and from the purity of 
an impartible eflence which is contained in eternity. 

' The whole form of thefe words, fays Proclus, is excitative and maieutic of the conceptions 
of Socrates. Hence Parmenidcs does not add, like one who contends for vi£lory in difputation, 
" fcnfibles, therefore, do not participate^ of forms," but he excites Socrates, and calls forth his 
intellcft to the difcovery of the mod proper mode of participation. But we have already obfervcd' 
that whole and part are not to be confidered corporeally, but in a manner accommodated to« 
immaterial and intelle£lual eiTenccs. SenfibJes, therefore, participate both the whole and th« 
parts of form. For, fo far as the idiom of every form proceeds in its participant* as far as to the 
laft of them, the participation is that of a whole ; but, fo far as things fecondary do not receive 
all the power of their caufcs, the participation U of parts. H^nce the more elevated of parti- 
cipants receive more powers of the paradigm j but the more fubordinate, fewer^ So that, if there 
are men in other parts of the univerfe better than us, thefe, being nearer the idea of man, will 
have a greater communion with it, and according to a greater number of powers. Hence the 
ccleftial lion is intelle^Slual, but the Cublunary irrational : for the former is nearer to the idea of 
lion than the latter. The idiom indeed of idea pervades as far as to mortal natures ; and hence 
things fublunary fympathize with, things celeftial. For one form, and communion according to 
this, produce the fympathy. The moon alfo, fays Proclus, as beheld in the heavens is a divinity ; 
but the lunar form, which is beheld here in dones, prefcrves alfo a power appropriate to the 
lunar order, Cnce it incrcafes and decreafes in conformity to the changes of the moon. Thus, one 
idiom proceeds from on high as far as to the laft of things ; and it is evident tliat it proceeds 
through mediums. For, if there is this one form both in Gods and ftones, much prior to its 
being prcfcnt with the latter mud it fubfift in the middle genera, fuch aj daemons,, or other 
animals. For certain feries pervade from the intelleflual Gods to the heavens,, and again from 
the heavens into generation or the fublunary realms, being changed according to each of the 
elements, and fubfiding as far as to earth. But of thefe feries the higher parts participate in a 
greater, but the lower in a lefler degree \ one idiom being extended tJ all the parts, which makes 
the whole feries one* 

Again, after another manner,, we may fay that fenfibles participate botli of the whole and oJ 

the parts of form. They participate of the whole, fo far as the fabrication of form is impartible ; 

whence alfo the fame whole is every where prefent to all things, fubfifting from itfelf in the fird 

place, and afterwards filling the eiTencc of it* participants with iis proper power. But they par 

4 ticipaU 
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individuals participate of forms, if they are neither able to participate ac- 
cording to parts, nor according to wholes ? That Socrates faid, It does not 
appear to me, by Jupiter, to be in any refpecSt an eafy matter to define a 
circumftance of this kind. But what will you fay to this? To what? 
I think that you confider every form as one ^, on this account; becaufe, 
fince a certain multitude of particulars feems to you to be great, there may 
perhaps appear to him who furveys them all to be one idea, from whence you 

think 

ticipate of the parts of form, fo far as they do not participate of form itfclf, but of its images ;• 
and images arc parts of their proper paradigms. For image is to its paradigm, as a part to the 
whole. And if anyone, admitting this expofition, examinees what has been already delivered 
concerning ideas, none of thofe impoflibilities will follow, which fome of the antients have 
confidered as the inevitable confequences of the doiStrine of ideas^. For, will it any longer be 
impoflible that the fame thing (hould be in all thirigs, if we admit that an immaterial and intel- 
le£lual form fubfifting in itfclf, and requiring no feat nor place, is equally prefent to all things 
which are able to participate it ? Will it be impoflible that efTentially impartible form, and which 
pre-fubfifts as one, (hould be divided in its participants and fuftain a Titanic divulfion ? And 
how is it not moft true that what participates of magnitude itfelf participates of the lefler ? For 
magnitude in the participant, being divifible, is the image of magnitude itfelf; but the image is 
lefs than the paradigm by a certain part. In like manner, that which we call equal in fenfible* 
is lefs than the power of the equal itfelf, and is nothing more than the image of perfection j but 
the equal itfelf is greater than this, fo far as it is more perfeft in power.' In fliort, with refpe6t 
to each of thefe three forms, fince they are exempt from their participants, meafure their eflencc, 
and impart the caufe of fubj^e£cion to them y. according to exempt tranfeendency, each employs 
magnitude itfelf J according to a meafuring power, the equal itfelf ; and according to the gift of 
fubjeftion, parvitude itfelf. All, therefore, co-operate with each other in the gifts which they 
impart to fecondary natures. For, if iVjagnitude itfelf imparts a power which extends to all 
things, but parvitude impartibility, they are connafcent with each other ; Gncc then pervading, 
more impartibly to a great number of particulars, they are impartible in a greater degree r and 
both are in a greater degree equal, by being efpecijlly the meafures both of themfelves and 
otlicrs. There is nothing, therefore, abfurd, nothing impoflible, if whole and part are confidered. 
in a manner adapted to the nature of forms i but all things follow appropriately to the hypothefis. 
Whence alfo Parmenides appears continually to aflc Socrates, how fenfibles participate of, and 
how whole and part are to be furveyed in, forms, elevating him tp the mofl true conceptions 
tojicerning ideas. 

' From what has been already delivered (fays Proclus) it is fufEcicntly evident that forms arc 
not participated in a corporeal manner; whence we may infer that neither do they fabricate 
corporeally, nor operate by impulfion, like the motions of bodies. But if this be the cafe, it is 
evident that the order of forms is incorporeal. In the Sophifta, therefore, it is fhown that tU 
one is incorporeal j for, if it were body, it would require fomething'elfe to unite its parts. But it 
is here fliown that truebeitig and intclU6tual forms have an impartible fubfiltence : and in the Laws,. 

that 
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think them to be one great thing. That then Socrates faid, You fpeak the 
truth. But what if you confider the great ^ itfclfy and other things which 

are 

thatyott// are incorporeal through their felf- motive hypoftafis. Thefe, however, are the thice 
orders prior to fenfibles, viz. the order of fouls ^ the order of tntclleBual epnces^ and the order of 
unities, thd immediate progeny of tbe one. 

But here Parmenides afcends to a more pcrfeO: hypothefis concerning ideas, viz. whether fen- 
fibles participate of ideas as of phyfical reafons or productive principles, which arc coordinate and 
connafcent with their participants, but arc at the fame time incorporeal : for the doubt prior to 
this confidered the participation of ideas as corporeal. Parmenides, therefore, afcends to a cer- 
tain incorporeal reafon, which, looking to things, we muft define to be phyfical, and mud aflcrt, 
that the mode of participation is indeed incorporeal, but poflefles fomething common with its 
participants. For if, together with incorporeal participation, we alfo confider the things partici- 
pated as perfeftly exempt from their participants, there will no longer any doubt remain con- 
cerning the participation j fince tlrefe twQ things produce the doubt, the corporeal mode of being 
prefent, and the pofleflion of fomething common between ideas and their participants, to which 
Socrates looking in the Ph?edo fays, that it is dubious whether participation is the prefence of 
forms, as in the preceding inquiry, whether fenfibles participate of the whole of form, or only of 
a part; or whether it is not a being prefent. This fecond inquiry, therefore, confiders form as 
in its participants, and as coordinate with them. For phyfical reafons and natures are arranged 
above bodies and the apparent order of forms \ but at the fame time they verge to bodies, and do 

not ' 

» Ideas mud be confidered as exempt and feparate from, and as generative of, the many j and 
the tranfitions from things which are fcparated muft be made, not through privations, but through 
focms, and in forms, till we arrive at felf-fubfiftent and firft natures. For how, through things 
indefinite and formlefs, can we arrive at form and bound .? Afcending, indeed, from things ma- 
terial to fpermatic reafons, we fiiall find fomething common in them, but which is imperfe<5l ; 
and proceeding from thefe to caufes fubfilling in foul, we (hall perceive that the effeftive power 
of thefe is temporal. But if we run back to forms which are truly fo called, we fliall find that 
there is nothing common between thefe and fenfibles. For thefe true forms are perfect, and 
their energy is incorporeal and eternal, and is above all generation. For the chara£leri(lics of all 
generation arc the imperfefl from itfelf, the partible, the temporal, from which forms being 
purified, they are liberated from all fenfibles, and poflefs nothing in common with them ; fo that 
it is no longer pofliblc to make a tranfition to any other fomething common. As, therefore, fays 
Proclus, we obferved in commenting on the former doubt, that forms are prefent with their par- 
ticipants through that which they impart, and are not prefent through their feparate hypoftafis ; 
fo, with refpeCl to this fecond doubt, we fay, that forms communicate with their participants, and 
do not communicate. They communicate by illuminating them from themfelvcs, but do not 
communicate, in confequence of being unmingled with the illuminated natures. So that a cer- 
tain fimilitude to them is divulfed, not from forms themfelves, but from the illuminations pro- 
ceeding from them. Hence, through thefe they are faid to communicate after a certain manner 
with fenfibles -, not as in things fynonymous, but as in things fecond and firft. 
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art great, in the fame manner, with the eye of the foul, will not again a 
certain fomethlng which is great appear to you, through which all thefe 

neceflarily 

not connc£l: them exemptly. Hence> alfo, phyfical reafons are entirely coordinated wkh fenfibje 
forms. But Parmenides himfelf clearly teaches how we afcend to phyfical reafons; Qnce we 
recur from thhigs common in partlcul.irs to the proximate caufe of them, which is entirely phy- 
fical form. For, perceiving many things that are great, and one idea extending to all thefe, we 
conceive that there is a certain fomethlng great which is common to the magnitude in particulars. 
But that the difcourfe is about phyfical form, and a tranfition from fenfibles to this form, is evi- 
dent, as Proclus juftly obferves, from Parmenides employing fuch expreflions as to oteaSaiy to oo^eiy 
to ^oHEi, TO nyrii and the like, which could not be employed about things which are objects of 
fcience, but are only adapted to phyfical concerns. In like manner we muft fay, with refpefi to 
men, that we fee many men, and one idea extending to all of them, the min in particulars. 
Whence we think that one man prc-fubfifts in the reafons or produtStive principles of nature, 
generative of the apparent man, and that thus the many participate of the one, as of phyfical 
reafon proceeding into matter; fuch reafon or form not being feparate from matter, but refem- 
bling a feal verging to the wax, imprcning in it the form which it contains, and caufing it to be 
adapted to the whole of the inferted form.' As the proximate tranfition, therefore, is from bodies 
to natures, Parmenides evinces that phyfical reafons fall (hort of the perfedlion of ideas, which is 
primary and unmingled with its participants. 

From hence it may be inferred, that, as form is that primarily which the multitude under it is 
fecondarily, it neither communicates with this multitude according to name alone, nor is fynony- 
mous with it ; and that it is not neceflary again to inveftigate that which is common to form and 
its depending multitude. When, therefore, we confider the one in every form, we ought not to 
inveftigate it either doxaftically or dlanoetically : for thefe knowledges are not connate with in- 
telledual monads, which neither belong to the obje£ls of opinion, nor to thofe of the dianoetic 
part, as we learn from the fixth book of the Republic. But it is fit that we fliould furvey the 
fimple and uniform cflTence of forms through intellectual intuition. Nor muft we conceive that 
the one in thefe fubfifts according to compofition from the many, or by an abftra£lion from par- 
ticulars : for the intelleftual number of forms proceeds from the good and the one, and does not 
depart from a union and alliance adapted to the caufe which gave it fubfiftence. Hence, Socrates 
in the Philebus, at one time calls ideas unities, and at another time monads. For, confidered 
v/ith relation to the one, they are tr.onads, becaufe each is a multitude, fince it is a certain being, 
life, and intelleiflual form ; but confidered with relation to their productions, and the feries ta 
which they give fubfiftence, they are unities', for things pofteriorto them are maltiplied, and from 
their impartible effence become partible. If, therefore, that which is charadlerized by unity in 
forms is exempt from the many, it is evident that the knowledge of intellect, which is profoundly 
one, is fufticicnt to the apprehenfion of the one of forms. Whether, therefore, there is a multi- 
tude of participants, it does not multiply the unity of that which is participated ; or, whether 
there are differences of parts in the participants, the impartible nature of forms is preferved im- 
mutable •, or, whether there is compofition in that which participates, the fimplicity of intel- 

kaual 
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necefTarily feem to be great ? It feems fo. Hence, another form of magni- 
tude will become apparent, befides magnitude itfclf tsw^ its participants : and 

befides 

lc£^ual forms remains eternally the fame. For tliey arc neither connumerated with their effe^ls, 
nor do they give completion to their eflfence; fince, if they fubfifted in their produ6lions, they 
could not be beheld as the principle of them, and as their prolific caufe. For, in (hort, every 
thing whicji is fomething belonging to another cannot be a caufe, fimply confidered ; fince every 
true caufe is exempt from its eiFe£ts, and is eftabliflied in itfclf and from itfelf, feparate from its 
participants. He, therefore, who is willing to pafs from thefe fenfibles> and every way divided 
natures, to forms themfelves, nruft permit intelledl inftead of opinion to be the leader of the 
way, and muft contemplate every form uncoordinated and unmingled with obje£ls of fenfe; 
•neither conceiving that they poflefs any habitude with fenfibles, nor furveylng any common defi- 
nition of eflence between them and the many, nor, in (hort, any coordination of participants 
and the things which are participated. But he who ufes opinion in this tranfition, and apprc- 
iiends forms mingled with fenfibles, and <;onnumerated with material rcafons, will fcarcely afcend 
as far as to nature, and t!\e phyficai order of forms : whence, again, he mud after thefe con- 
template other more total monads, and this to infinity, till, arriving at Intclle£\ual boundaries 
themfelves, he beholds in thefe felf-fubfi fling, mod fimple, and eternal natures, the definite 
•derivation of forms. Parmcnides, therefore, gradually evinces that primary are expanded 
above divifible forms, and all that is mingled and connumerated with thefe, and this according 
to a wonderful tranfcendency of nature. 

And here, what Socrates obferves in the Ph^do refpe<^ing the participation of forms, is wor- 
thy of admiration : for he there fays, that he cannot yet ftrenuoufly affirm whether it is requlfitc 
to call this participation prefence^ or cotmnutiion, or any thing elfe befides thefe. For, from the firft 
<loubt, it may be evinced that it is impofTiblc for the participation to be prefence^ fince neither the 
whole, nor certain parts of them, are able to be prefent with their participants. But, from this 
fecond doubt, we may confute thofe who comend that the participation is communion. If, there- 
fore, there is any thing common to ideas and their participants, there will be a tranfition ad 
infinitum from the participants of that which is common to that which is common ; and hence 
this latter doubt is dlflTerent from the former. For the former was, that form is prefent with its 
participants, and is fomething belonging to them j but the latter, that form is different from its 
participant, but pofl'efles an abundant communion with it. Hence, in the former, the argument 
proceeds from the inability of form being prefent, either according to the whole or a part of 
itfelf; but, in the latter, it no longer proceeds in a fimilar manner, but, from that which is com- 
mon in form and its participant, again afcends to fomething elfe which is more common than the 
one form, and the many by which it is participated. He alone, therefore, can affign a fcicntific 
reafon concerning the participation of forms, who takes away that which is corporeal in their 
being prefent, and removes that which i^ common from an incorporeal efTence. For thus ideas 
will be incorporeally prefent with their participants, but will not be fubdued by one relation to- 
wards them ; that they may be every where, through their incorporeal nature, and no where, in 
confequcncc of being exempt from their participants. For a communion with participants takes 

away 
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befides all thefe another magnitude^ through which all thefe become great; 
fo that each of your forms will no longer be one thing, but an infinite mul- 
titude. 

away exempt tranfcendency. For it Is requlfice, indeed, that there fhould be communion, yet 
not as of things coordinate, but only fo far as participants are fufpended from ideas; but ideas 
are perfetlly exempt from their participants. Corporeal prefence, however, obfcures a prefencc 
every way impartible. Bodies therefore, are things incapable of being wholly in many things; 
but eflentially incorporeal natures are wholly prcfent to things which are able to participate 
them ; or, rather, they are not prcfent to their participants, but their participants are prefent to 
them. And this is what Socrates obfcurely fignifics in the Phaedo, when he fays, " whether pre- 
fence, or communion, or any thing elfe may be the caufe of the participation of forms." Forms, 
therefore, muft not be admitted to be the progeny and bloflbms of matter, as they were faid to 
be by the Stoics ; nor muft it be granted that they confift from a comixture of fimple elements; 
nor that they have the fame eflcnce with fpermatic reafons. For all thefe things evince their 
fubfiftence to be corporeal, imperfe£l, and dlvifible. Whence, then, on fuch an hypothefis, is 
^erfedlon derived to things ImperfeiSl .'' Whence union to things every way diflipated? Whence 
is a never-failing eflcnce prefent with things perpetually generated, unlefs the incorporeal and 
all-perfed order of forms has a fubfiftence prior to thefe } Others again, of the antients, fays 
Proclus, al ^ed that which is common in particulars as the caufe of the permanency in forms: 
for man gen Les man, and the fimilar is produced from the fimilar. They ought, however, at 
the fame time o have direfted their attention to that which gives fubfiftence to what is common 
in particular . for, as we have before obferved, true caufes are exempt from their cffedls. That 
which is c imon, therefore^ in particulars, may be aflimilated to one and the fame feal which 
is imprellcd in many pieces of wax, and which remains the fame, without failing, while the pieces 
of wax are changed. What, then, is it which proximately imprefles this feal in the wax ^ For 
matter is analogous to the wax, the fenfible man to the type, and that which is Common in par- 
ticulars, and verges to things, to the ring itfelf. What elfe, then, can we afl~ign as the caufe of 
this, than nature proceeding through matter, and thus giving form to that which is fenfible, by 
lier own inherent reafons ? Soul, therefore, will thus be analogous to the hand which ufes tlie 
ring, fince foul is the leader of nature j that which ranks as a whole of the whole of nature, and 
that which is partial of a partial nature. But intellect will be analogous to the foul which im- 
prefles the wax through the hand and the ring 5 which intelle£l: fills that which is fenfible through 
foul and the nature of forms, and is itfelf the true Porus *, generative of the reafons which 
flow, as far as to matter. It is not neccflary, therefore, to flop at the things common in parti- 
culars, but we ftiould inveftigate the caufes of them. For why do men participate of this peculiar 
fomething which is common, but another animal of a difl^erent fomething common, except 
through unapparent reafons ? For nature is the one mother of all things ; but what are the caufes 
of definite fimilitudes ? And why do we fay the generation is according to nature when man is 
from man, unlefs there is a reafon of men in nature, according to which all fenfible men fubfift ? 
For it is not becaufc that which is produced is an animal, fince if it were a lion that was pro- 

* Sec the fpeech of Diotima in the Banquet, 
VOL, III. I duced 
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titude. Bui that upon this Socrates replied, Perhaps, O Parmenides, each 
of thefe forms is nothing more than an intelledual conception ', which 

ought 

duced from a man, it would be a natural animal indeed, but would no longer be according to 
nature^ becaufe it would not be generated according to a proper reafon. It is neceffary, therefore, 
that there (hould be another caufe of fimilars prior to fimilars ; and hence it is neceflary to recur 
from the things common in particulars to the one caufe which proximately gives fubfiftence to fen- 
fibles, and to which Parmenides himfelf leads us. That he does not, however, think it proper 
that we fliould flop at this caiife, he manifefts from what follows. For if, looking to thefe things 
which are common, we wifh, beginning from thefe, to fafliion ideas, in confequence of recur- 
ring in a fimilar manner to them from all things, we fliall be in want not only of things of which 
there are ideas, but alfo of thofe of which there are not, fuch as of things contrary to nature, of 
things artificial, of things uneflential, and of fuch as have no fubfiftence, fuch as an animal min- 
gled from a goat and ftag, (rfayf^a^of), or an animal mingled from a horfe and centaur, (/Tr^roKcy- 
T'vyfOf) i for there are alfo things common ;n thefe, and thus we fhall eftablilh Ideas of non-entities. 
To which we may add, that we muft likewife admit that there are ideas of infinities, as of irra- 
tional lines, and the ratios in numbers: for both thefe are infinite, and of both there are things 
common. If, therefore, we fafhion certain ideas from thefe, we fliall often make infinities, 
though it is rcquifite that ideas fliould be lefs numerous than their participants, the participants 
of each, at the fame time, being many. Very properly, therefore, does Parmenides diredl the 
mode of tranfition to ideas, as not being fcientific, if it proceeds from the things common in fen- 
fibles i for it will always be poflible to conceive different things common, and thus to proceed ad 
infinitum. But this is evident from the words that immediately follow. 

* The fourth problem concerning ideas is here confidered, viz. what kind of beings they are, 
or in other words, where they fubfi ft, whether in fouls, or prior to fouls. Socrates, therefore, 
being feparated by Parmenides from phyfical forms, calls idea a conception belonging to the foul, 
{\iontMt ^'VX'xcOj ^"^ defines the place of it to be foul. For the form in foul is one and incorporeal ; 
and this dogma is not attended with the former diflSculties. For this form is exempt from the 
many, and is not co-ordinate with them like the forms in matter, in confequence of being allotted 
a fubfiftence in foul. There is likewife nothing common between this form and the many; nor 
s it either according to the whole, or a part of itfelf, in its participants, fo that it may be fhown 
to be feparate from itfelf, or to have a partible fubfiftence. Socrates, therefore, by adopting this 
dogma, avoids the above-mentioned doubts. But, fays Proclus, when Socrates calls idea a coth- 
cepiion (vo»j/Aa), we muft not think that he afTerts it to be that which is the object of intellectual 
vifion, ^To vooy/xfvcv) in the fame manner as we call that which is apprehended by fenfe fenftble 
(wf cuj6rifMa ^afjLtv to rri M(TQr\Tti hnTrrou) ; but that intelligence itfelf underftanding form, is here called 
a conception \ being fo denominated as a certain theorem and dogma ingcnerated in fouls, about 
dogmatized and deiform concerns. ('Oyrw vo)i/xa Xtyoixtvov wj Beupnua ti kui ^oy/jta iv rati 4'^x^^i tyym- 
fAtyov TTfpi ruv ^oytxccri^ofjktmv nai ^ioti^m Trfayfxaruv). This conception, therefore, he fays is itigenerated 
in fouls, through the word ingenerated, (tyyiveffOat)^ manifefting that it does not fubfi ft in them ejp/t- 
tiallj* And this is that form of pofterior origin (to vvupoymi ii^os)^ which fome of the followers 

A of 
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ought not to fubfift any where but in the foul ; and if this be the cafe, each 
will be one: and the confequences juft now mentioned will not enfue. That 

Parmenides 

of Ariftotle, and moft of the moderns, fo much celebrate, but which is entirely different from that 
rcafon or form which abides eflentially in fouls, and does not derive its fubfiftence from an 
abftradlion from fenfibles. Looking to this eflential reafon wc fay, that the foul is all forms, and 
is the place of forms, not in capacity only, but in that kind of energy, through which we call one 
{killed in geometry a geometrician in energy, even when he does not geometrize, and which 
Ariftotle accurately calls the prior form of being in energy. This, therefore, which is denomi- 
nated a conception, as of pofterior origin, is very properly faid to be different from the eflential 
reafon of the foul: for it is more obfcure than the many in fenfibles, as being pofterior and not 
prior to them. But the cfl'ential reafon or form of the foul is more perfe(ft, bccaufe the concep- 
tion of pofterior origin, or in modern language, abftraft idea, has a lefs eflence than the many, 
but the eflential form more. 

That it is not, however, proper to ftop at conceptions of pofterior origin, i. e. notions gained 
by an abftradlion from fenfible particulars, but that we ftiould proceed to thofc efl'ential reafons 
which are allotted a perpetual fubfiftence within the foul, is evident to thofe who are able to fur- 
vey the nature of things. For, whence is man able to collect into one by reafoning the percep- 
tions of many fenfes, and to confider one and the fame unapparent form prior to things apparent, 
and feparated from each other ; but no other animal that we are acquainted with, furveys this 
fomething common, for neither does it poflefs a rational efl"ence, but alone employs fenfe, and 
appetite, and imagination ? Whence, then, do rational fouls generate thefe univerfals, and 
recur from the fenfes to that which is the obje£l of opinion ? It is becaufe they eflentially poflefs 
the gnoftically productive principles of things: for, as nature poflefles a power productive of 
fenfibles, by containing reafons, or produ6live principles, and faftiions, and conne£\s fenfibles, fo 
as by the inward eye to form the external, and in a fimilar manner the finger, and every other 
particular; fo he who has a common conception of thefe, by previoufly poflefling the reafons of 
things, beholds that which each pofTeflies in common. For he does not receive this common 
fomething from fenfibles; fince that which is received from fenfibles is a phantafm, and not the 
objeCl of opinion. It likewife remains within fuch as it was received from the beginning, that it 
may not be falfe, and a non-entity, but does not become more perfect and venerable, nor does 
it originate from any thing clfe than the foul. Indeed, it muft not be admitted that nature in 
generating generates by natural reafons and meafures, but that foul in generating does not 
generate by animaftic reafons and caufes. But if matter pofl*efles that which is common in the 
many, and this fomething common is efl'ential, and more eflence than individuals ; for this is 
perpetual, but each of thofe is corruptible, and they derive their very being from this, fince it is 
through form that every thing partaken of eflence,— if this be the cafe, and foul alone poflefl*cs 
things common which are of pofterior origin (u<rrtpoyv.vi Koiva), do we not make the foul more 
ignoble than matter ? For the form which is merged in matter will be more perfed and more 
eflence than that which refides in the foul ; fince the latter is of pofterior origin, but the former is 
perpetual ; and the one is after, but the other generative and connective of the many. To which we 
may add, that a common phantafm in the foul derives its fubfiftence from a furvey of that which is 

I 2 common 
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faid, What then ? is each of thefe concepions ^ one, but at the fame time a 
conception of nothing ? That Socrates faid, This is infipoffible. It is a 
concefiiion^ therefore, of fomething ? Certainly. O^ being or oi non-being? 
Of being. Will it not be of one particular thing, which that conception 
underftands as one certain idea in all things ? Undoubtedly. But now 
will not that which is undcrflood to be one, be a form always the fame in 

all 

common in panicuLirs. Hence it tends to this ; for every tiling adheres to its principle, and is faid 
to be nothing elfe than a predicate ; fo that its very eflence is to be predicated of the many. 

Further ftill : the univerfal in the many is lefs than each of the many j for by certain additions 
and accidents it is furpaffcd by every individual. But that which is of pofterior origin (i. e. 
univerfal abftra£lcd from particulars) comprehends each of the many. Hence it is predicated of 
each of thefe ; and that which is particular is contained in the whole of this univerfal. For this 
fomething common, or abflra£l idea, is not only predicated of that fomething common in an 
individual, but likewife of the whole fubje6l. How then can it thence derive its fubfiftencc, and 
be completed from that which is common in the many ? For, if from the many themfelves, 
where do we fee infinite men, of all which we predicate the fame thing ? And if from that which 
is common in the many, whence is it that this abftra^l idea is more comprehenfive than its 
caufe ? Hence it has a different origin, and receives from another form this power which is 
comprehenfive of every individual; and of this form the abftra£l idea which fubfifts in opinion is 
an image, the inward caufe being excited from things apparent. To which we may add, that ail 
dcmonftration, as Ariftotlc has fliown in his Lad Analytics, is from things prior, more honourable, 
and more univerfal. How, therefore, is univerfal more honourable, if it is of poAerior origin? 
For, in things of pofterior origin, that which is more univerfal is more uneflcntlal ; whence fpecies 
is more eflence than genius. The rules, therefore, concerning the moft true dcmonftration mud 
be fubverted, if we alone place in the foul univerfals of pofterior origin : for thefe are not more 
excellent than, nor are the caufes of, nor are naturally prior to, particulars. If, therefore, thefe 
things are abfurd, it is neceflary that eiTential reafons (hould fubfift in the foul prior to univerfals, 
which are produced by an abftraflion from fenfibles. And thefe reafons or produ£^ive powers are 
indeed always exerted, and are always efficacious in divine fouls, and in the more excellent orders 
of beings i but in us they are fometimes dormant, and fometimes in energy. 

^ From the things common in particulars, it is neceflary to recur to phyfical form, which is 
proximate to thefe; and after this to the reafon or form in the foul which is of pofterior origin, 
or which derives it fubfiftencc from an abftra<5lion from fenfibles, and is a conception ingenerated 
in the foul. But when we have arrived thus far, it is requifitc to pafs on to the conception of 
the efliential reafon of the foul, and from this to make a tranfition to being itfelf, to which alfo 
Socrates is now led through the obftetric arguments of Parmenides. As in intellect, therefore, 
that which underftands, intelligence, and the intelligible, are united to each other, and in- 
tellectual conception every where pertains to the intelligible, it is evident that the intelligible is 
prior to intelledual conception, in which intelligible, the reafon in the foul being firmly fixed, 
is a noema, or intelleiSlual conception. Hence, we muft not ftop in afcending from one form to 

another, 
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all things ? This fcems to be neceffary. That Parmenides then faid, But 
what, is it not neceffary, fince other things participate of forms, that each 
fhould be compofed from intelledual conceptions ' ; and thus all of them 

be 

another, till we arrive at true beings, or, in other words, intelligibles. For though we (hall find 
that intellect and intelligibles are connately united to each other, yet intelled is a plenitude of 
forms according to the intelligible which it contains. And as we unite intellc£l and the in- 
telligible to each other, fo we (hould confider intelligibles to be the fame with beings. For 
intelleft being in itfelf, and intellectually perceiving itfelf, is at the fame time full of intelligibles. 
And, as among fenfibles, whatever is apparently one, is in reality a multitude ; fo in intelligibles, 
intelledual conception and being, which are two things, are profoundly abforbed in unity. 

* If all things participate of forms, but all things do not participate of intelle6lual conceptions, 
forms or ideas will not primarily be intelledual conceptions. For one of thefe three things muft 
happen, either that things which participate of intelle£lual conceptions do not participate of 
intellcdion, or that forms are not intellectual conceptions,, or that things which are deftitute of 
intelligence do not participate of forms, of which three the firfl: and laft are pcrfedly abfurd. For 
every thing which participates of intelledual conception, undcrftands intelle6lually, fince the word 
noema manifelts intelligence; and things deprived of intelligence participate of forms ; for in- 
animate natures participate of the equal, the lefTer, and the greater, which are forms. Ideas, 
therefore, are not intelleflual conceptions, nor are they eflentiallized in intelledlions, but in 
intelligibles. We muft afcend, therefore, from things partible to the impartible reafons of 
nature, which do not intelledlually perceive the things prior to themfelves : for nature is not 
only deprived of intelligence, but is alfo irrational and deftitute of phantafy. In the next place, 
we muft rife from thefe to the intelligibles which are proximately placed above phyfical forms, 
and are the energies of the intelle£live foul, according to the pofition of Socrates concerning 
tliem : for he fays, that they are ingeneratcd in the foul, and are noemata, as being intellections 
of the foul. But from thefe we muft afcend to true intelligibles : for thefe are able to be the 
caufes of all things which have a formal fubfiftence, but this cannot be aflerted of fuch things as 
are intclledual conceptions only. 

Here, however, as Proclus well obferves, it is worth while to enquire, why, fince all things fub- 
fift intellectually in intellect, all fenfible natures in confequence of participating forms do not 
intcUeClually energize ? and why, fince all things there poflefs life, all things that are afiimilated 
to them do not live ? The anfwcr is, that the progreflion of beings gradually fubfiding from the 
firft to the laft of things, obfcures the participations of wholes and all-perfeCl eflcnces. Demiur- 
gic energy alfo pervading through all things, gives fubfiftence to all things, according to different 
meafures of eflence ; and befides this, all things do not fimilarly participate of the fame form. For 
fome things participate of it in a greater, and others in a lefi'er degree ; and fome things are 
aflimilated to form according to one power, others according to two, and others according to 
many powers. Whence alfo there are certain feries which beginning fupernally extend as far as 
to things beneath. Thus, for inftance, fays Proclus, the form of the moon is beheld firft of all in 
the Gods according to that which is characterized by //;f o/;^ and /A^^W in form; foralIthing» 

are 
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be endued with intelledlon ? Or will you aflert that though they are intel- 
ledlual conceptions, yet they underftand nothing? But that Socrates faid, 
This is by no means rational. But, O Parmenides, the affair appears to me 
to take place, in the moft eminent degree, as follows: that thefe forms are 
ejlablijhed Jiaradigms " , as it were, in nature ; but that other things are ajjimi- 

lated 

are deified from the good^ as Socrates fays in the fixth book of the Republic, through the light of 
truth. This form is alfo beheld in angels, according to that which is intelle£lual in form •, and 
in daemons, according to the dianoetic energy. It is likewife beheld in animals which arc no 
longer able to imitate it intelledually, but vitally. Hence, the Egyptian Apis, and the lunar 
fifh, and many other animals, differently imitate the celeftial form of the moon. And this form 
is beheld in the laft place in ftones-, fo that there is a certain flone fufpended from this form, and 
which fuftains augmentations and diminutions, together with the moon in the heavens, though 
it is deprived of life. It mufl not, therefore, be fuppofed that all things receive all the powers 
of forms, but, together with proper fubje£tion, fome things receive a greater, and others a lefler, 
number of thefe \ while that alone which is the idiom of the participated form, and according to 
which it differs from other forms, is neceflarily feen in all its participants. To which we may- 
add, that the participation being different, the fubordinate idioms of forms firft dcfert the parti- 
cipants, and afterwards thofe that are more total than thefe ; but thofe idioms which are primary, 
and are particularly allied to the one^ are fimilarly apparent in all the productions of form. For 
every form is one and a multitude, the multitude not giving fubfiftence to the one according to 
compofition, but the one producing the many idioms of the form. Form, therefore, uniformly is, 
and fives, and intelle5iually energizes; but with refpedl to its progeny, fome participate of all 
thefe, others of more or lefs of them, and others of one idiom alone. Since alfo in forms them- 
felves, their intelleftual nature is derived from the firft intelleft, their life from imparticipable, 
or the firft life, their being from the firft being, and the one which they contain from the unity 
which is beyond beings. 

* Socrates, fays Proclus, being led by the obftetrication of Parmenides to the intelligible eflence 
of forms, thinks that here efpecially, the order and the mode of the participation of forms fhould 
be inveftigated ; afTerting, indeed, that forms themfelves are eftabliflicd in nature, but that other 
things are generated as their refemblances. Having, therefore, thus explored the order of forms, he 
at the fame time introduces the mode of participation, and difTolves the former doubts, that he 
may not be compelled to fay that fenfibles participate either of the whole or a part of form, or 
that forms are coordinate with fenfibles. For a paradigm is not prefent with its image, nor co- 
ordinate with it. The participation, therefore, is through fimilitude ; which Socrates intro- 
duces, calling forms paradigms, but their participants refemblances. And fo confident is he in 
thefe aflertions, that he who before fwore that it was not eafy to define what the participation of 
forms is, now fays that the mode of participation is eminently apparent to him. But he is thus 
affedled through his acutcnefs, and the power of Parmenides perfefting his fpontaneous concep- 
tions concerning divine natures ; by which it is alfo evident that the manner of what is faid is 
maieutic, or obftetric, and not contending for victory (xararww^ixoj). For it would not other-' 

wife 
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lated to thefe^ and are their refemb lances : and that the participation of forms 
by other things^ is nothing more than an ajfimilation to thefe forms. If any 

thing, 

wife advance Socrates, and perpetually perfect his conceptions. For the end of obftetrication 
is the evocation of inward knowledge, but of contention, viAory. If, therefore, Socrates by 
every doubt advances, and is perfe£led, and diftin6tly evolves his conceptions concerning primary 
forms, we muft fay that he is rather obfletricated than vanquiflied by Parnienides. 

This being premifed, let us fee how the hypothefis of Socrates approximates to the truth, but 
does not yet pofTefs the perfe£b. For he is right in apprehending that forms are intelledual and 
truly paradigms, and in defining their idiom, by aflerting that they are ejiablijked -, and further 
ftijl, in admitting that other things are affimilated to them. For the ftable and a perpetual fame- 
nefs of fubfiftence are the idioms of eternally energizing forms. For, in the Politicus, it is faid 
that a fubfiftence according to the fame, and after the fame manner, belongs only to the moft 
divine of all things ; and the Eleatean gueft, In the Sophifta, defines the being ejiablijhed (to iffravai) 
to be nothing elfe than a fubfiftence according to the fame, and after the fame manner. If, there- 
fore, Socrates alfo fays, that forms are e/fablj/bed, bat things eftabliftied fubfift according to the 
fame and after the fame manner, and things which thus fubfift are the moft divine of all things^ 
it Is evident that forms will be moft divine. Hence, they will no longer be the conceptions of 
fouls, but will be exempt from every thing of this kind. Thefe things, therefore, are rightly 
aflerted ; and Socrates alfo very properly admits union in forms prior to multitude. For the 
words in nature (tv tji (pysii) manifeft the one enad or unity of forms. It is ufual indeed with 
Plato to give the appellation of nature to intelUglbles^ For Socrates, in the Philebus, fays, that 
a royal intelleft, and a royal foul, fubfift in the nature of Jupiter; and Timaeus fays, " the nature 
of animal itfelf being eternal," fignlfying by nature the monad of Intelligible ideas. Such, there- 
fore, is that which is now called nature, viz. the one unity and comprehenfion of intelligible 
forms. And thus far, as we have faid, Socrates is right* 

However, as he only attributes a paradigmatic idiom to ideas, and does not afiert that they 
alfo peife£^, guard, and unite, in this refpeft he will appear to have yet imperfe£lly apprehended 
the theory concerning them. For every form is not only the paradigm of fenfibles, but alfo gives 
fubfiftence to them ; fince if it were alone paradigmatic, another nature would be requifite, in 
order to produce and aftimliate fenfibles to forms, which would thus remain fluggifti and un- 
moved, without any eflJicacIous power, and refembling impreflions in wax. Forms, therefore, 
produce and generate their images : for It would be abfurd that the reafons in nature {hould 
poflefs a certain effecStive power, but that Iiuelllglble forms ftiould be deprived of it. Hence, 
every divine form is not only paradigmatic, but alfo paternal^ and is by its very eflence a caufe 
generative of the many. It is z\{o pcffeElive : for it leads fenfibles from the imperfect to the per- 
fect, fills up tlicir Indigence, and brings matter, which is all things incapacity, to become that 
in energy which It was in capacity, prior to its becoming fpecific. Forms, therefore, contain 
in thcmfelves this perfedlve power. But do they not alfo poffefs z guardian power? For whence 
is the order of the univerfc Indiflbluble, except from forms } Whence thofe ftable reafon?, and 
which preferve the one fympathy of wholes infrangible, through wliich the world abides for ever 
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thing, therefore, becomes (imilar ' to a form, can itbepoflible that the form 
ihould not be fimilar to the affimilated, fo far as the affimilated nature is 

rendered 

perfe£V, without the defertion of any form, except from flablc caufes ? Again, the divlfible and 
difTipated nature of bodies is no otherwife comprefled and cotwefled than by impartible power. 
For body is of itfelf divifible, and requires the conne6tive power of forms. But, if union precedes 
this connedion, for every thing conneftive muft previoufly be one and undivided, form will not 
only be generativey and poflcfs a guarding and perfective power, but it will alfo be conne5five and 
unijic of all fecondary natures. Socrates, therefore, fliould not only have faid that form is z para- 
digm, but fliould alfo have added, that it canne&Sy guards , ^x^d.perfeBs the things aflimilated ; which 
Timaeus alfo teaching us, fays, that the world was generated perfeEi and indijfoluble through the 
ojjimilaiion to all-perfe6V animal itfelf. 

' Socrates, as we have before obferved, was not accurate in afTerting that ideas are paradigms 
alone, fince they alfo generate, perfefl, and guard fenfibles; and that fenfibles are refemblances 
alone of ideas, fince they are generated and guarded by them, and thence derive all their per- 
fection and duration. This being the cafe, Parmenides, in a truly divine manner, grants that 
forms are eftabliftied as paradigms in nature \ but Socrates having introduced fimilitude, and a 
participation according to fimilitude, in order to folve the firft doubts concerning the participa- 
tion of forms, Parmenides being defirous to indicate the primary and total caufe of paradigm 
and its exemption from all habitude to its refemblances, (hows, that if fenfible is fimilar to intel- 
ligible form, it is not requifite that the habitude fliould reciprocate, and that the intelligible 
fliould be fimilar to the fenfible form, left, prior to two things fimilar to each other, we fliould 
again inveftigate fome other form, the caufe of fimilitude to both : for things fimilar to each other 
entirely participate a certain fomethlng which is the fame, and through this fomething fame 
which is in them they are faid to be fimilar. Hence, if it be granted that the participant and 
that which is participated arc fimilar, or, in other words, the paradigm and its refemblancc, there 
will be prior to thefe fomething elfe which afllimilates them, and this will be the cafe ad infinitum. 
To avoid this inconvenience, Socrates fliould have faid that the fimilar is twofold, the one being 
fimilar conjoined with the fimilar, the other being as a fubje£l fimilar to its archetype •, and the 
one being beheld in the famenefs of a certain one ratio, but the other not only pofl^efling famenefs, 
but at the fame time difference, when it is fimilar in fuch a manner as to poffefs the fame form 
from, but not together with, it. And thus much may be faid logically and doubtingly. 

But if we dired our attention to the many orders of forms, we fliall find the profundity which 
they contain. For there are phyfical forms prior to fenfibles, the forms in foul prior to thefe, and 
intelledual forms preceding thofe in foul •, but there are no longer others prior to thefe. Intcl- 
ledual forms, therefore, are paradigms alone, and are by no means fimilar to the things pofterior 
to thefe ; but the forms in foul are both paradigms and images. And fo far as they are images, 
both thefe forms themfelves, and the things pofterior to them, are fimilar to each other, as de- 
riving their fubfiftcnce from the fame intelkaual forms. This is alfo the cafe with phyfical 
forms, which are fimilar to fenfibles, fo far as both are images of the forms which are above 
them. But thofe forms which are alone paradigms, arc no longer fimilar to their images : for 

things 
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rendered fimilar to the form? Or can any reafon be affigned why fimilar 
fhould not be fimilar to fimilar? There cannot. Is there not, therefore, a 
mighty necefTity that the fimilar to fimilar fhould participate of one and the 
fame form ? It is neceflary. But will not that through the participation of 
which fimilars become fimilars be form itfelff Entirely fo. Nothing, 
therefore, can be fimilar to a form^ nor a form to any other. For in this 
cafe anothery^/';;^ will always appear befides fome particular/or;// ; and if 
this again fhould become fimilar to another, another would be required ; and 
a new form would never ceafe to take place, as long as ^ny form becomes 
fimilar to its participant. You fpeak moft truly. Hence, then, other 
things do not participate of forms through fimilitude ' ; but it is neceflary to 
feek after fomething elfe through which they participate. So it feems. 

That 

things arc fimilar through a participation of a certain famenefs ; tut paradigmatic forms partici- 
pate of nothing, fince they rank as the firil of things. 

We may alfo fay, fpeaking theologically, that there is one order of forms In the mundane In- 
tellect, another in the demiurgic Intclle£^, and another fubfiftlng between thefe, viz. in partici- 
pated but fupermundane intclle£t, or, in other words, in an intellect confubfiftent indeed with 
foul, but unconne<Stcd with body, and binding the forms in the mundane InteIle<Sb with that in- 
telle£l which Is not confubfiftent with foul, and is therefore called impartlcipable. To thofe, 
therefore, who begin downwards, we may fay that the Intelledlual forms in the world and in 
foul are fimilar to each other, fo far as all thefe are fecondary to the aflimilatlve or fupermundane 
Intelledls, and arc as it were fitters to each other. But to thofe who recur to Impartlcipable in- 
telleft, this can no longer be faid. For the aflimilatlve order has a middle fubfiftence ; and hence 
It afllmilates fen fibles which are fubordinate to it to Intelle£lual forms, but not, vice verfa, intel- 
lectuals to fenfibles. For It is not lawful that what Is fecondary fliould impart any thing to that 
which Is primary, nor that what Is primary fliould receive any thing from what is fecondary. 
That Parmenldes, therefore, might indicate to Socrates thefe paradigms, which arc indeed in« 
•tellcClual, but eftabliflied in impartlcipable intelleCt prior to aflimilatlve intelledVs, he fliows him 
that it is not proper that the habitude of forms to fenfibles ihould reciprocate : for this pertains to 
things fecondary to an aflimilatlve caufe. 

' Parmenldes juftly infers that fenfibles do not participate of all forms through the fimilar; for 
this Is cff*e(fled through another more principal caufe, viz. the uniting caufe of wholes. The 
efiicaclous power of forms alfo, in conjunction with the aptitude of fenfibles, mult be confidered 
as together giving completion to the fabrication of the unlverfe. The aflimilatlve genus of forms, 
therefore, which are denominated by theologlfls fupermundane, are able to conneCt and conjoin 
mundane caufes with their participants. This genus alfo connects according to a medium firft 
intellectual forms and their participants, imparting to fecondary natures a habitude to thefe 
forms ; but the uniting caufe of wholes, or in other words the one^ conneCt^ fupernally, and with 
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That Parmenides then Taid, Do you fee, O Socrates, how great a doubt 
arifes, if any one defines forms as having an eflential fubfiftence by themfelves? 
I do very much fo. Know, then, that you do not apprehend what dubious ' 
confequences are produced, by placing every individual form of beings fepa- 
rate from its participants. But that Socrates faid, How do you mean ? That 
Parmenides anfwered, There are many other doubts*, indeed, but this is 

the 

exempt tranfccndency, intelligible forms with fenfibles. It may alfo be truly aflertcd that the third 
caufe of fimllitude is the aptitude of the recipient. For, in confequence of this being in capacity 
what form is in energy, that which is generated becomes fimilar to form. So that the three 
caufes of aflimilation are the fubjeft matter, that which collefVs together the things perfe£\ing 
and perfeded, and that which fubfifts between thefe, and binds the extremes in union. What 
is aflerted, therefore, is in a certain refpe£l true. For if we invefti^ate the one moft principal 
caufe of participation, we muft not fay thqt it is fimilitude, but a caufe fuperior to both intellc6lual 
and intelligible forms. 

' Parmenides here indicates the eflence of divine forms, which is uncircumfcribed, and inca- 
pable of being narrated by our conceptions. For the difcourfe is, indeed, dubious to thofe who 
undertake to define accurately their eflence, order, and power, to behold where they firfl: fubfift, 
and how they proceed j what the divine idioms are which they receive -, how they are participated 
by the laft of things, and what the feries are to which they give fubfiflcnce \ with fuch other 
particulars of a more theological nature as the fpeculation of them may afford. And thefe things, 
indeed, Parmenides indicates, but Socrates has not yet touched upon the doubts concerning them. 
For Parmenides was willing, not only beginning downwards to define the order of divine forms, 
but alfo beginning from on high to behold their idiom. For he has already fpoken concerning 
phyfical forms, and fuch as are fimply intelledual, and concerning thofe that are properly intel- 
Je«Slual. Something alfo will be faid concerning thofe that are called intelligible and at the fame 
time intelledual j and, in the lafl place, concerning thofe that are alone intelligible. But how 
he fpeaks concerning thefe, fays Proclus, and that his difcourfe is under the pretext of doubting, 
is already evident to the more fagacious, and follows from what has been faid. 

* That the difcourfe concerning ideas, fays Proclus, is full of very numerous and moft difficult 
doubts, is evident from the infinite aflertions of thofe pofterior to Plato, fome of which regard 
the fubverfion, and others the admiflion, of ideas. And thofe that admit their fubfiftence think 
differently refpcding their eflence; concerning the particulars of which there are ideas, the 
mode of participation, and other all-various problems with which the fpeculation of them is at- 
tended. Parmenides, however, does not attend to the multitude of doubts, nor does he defcend 
to their infinite length, but, in two of the greateft, comprehends all the fubfequent invefl;igation 
concerning them ; through which doubts it appears that forms are neither apprehended and 
known by us, nor have any knowledge of, nor providentially energize about, fenfibles ; though, 
through this we efpecially embrace a formal eflience, that, as being ourfelves intelledlual, we may 
energize about it, and may contemplate in it the providential caufes of wholes. But, if ideas avq 

not 
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the greateft : if any one fhould affert that it is not proper forms ftiould be 
known, if they are fuch as we have fliid they ought to be, it is impofTible to 

demonftrate 

not known by us, it is alfo vain to fay that they have any fubfiftence ; for we do not even know- 
that they are, if we are ignorant of their nature, and are, in fhort, incapable of apprehending 
them, and do not poflefs from our own eflence that which is preparatory to the fpeculation of 
them. Such, then, are the doubts, both of which happen through the exempt eflence of forms, 
which exemption we confidcr fo tranfcendent as to have no communication with fecondary 
natures. For that which thus fubfifts is foreign from us, and is neither known by, nor is gnoftic 
of, us. But, if the exempt nature of forms, together with tranfcendcncy, is alfo prefent to all 
things, our knowledge of them will be preferved, and they will poflefs a formal knowledge of 
fecondary natures. For if they are every where prefent to all things, we may then be able to 
meet with them, by only making ourfelves adapted to the reception of them. And if they adorn 
all things, they comprehend Intellectually the caufc of the things adorned. It is neceflary, there- 
fore, that thofe who wifli to guard thefe dogmas, fhould confider forms as unQiaken and exempt, 
and pervading through all things. And here alfo we may fee how this accords with the unre- 
flrained nature of forms : for neither does that which is demiurgic in them poflefs any habitude 
to things fecondary, nor is their unreflrained and exempt nature fuch as to be incommunicable 
with, and foreign from, fenfibles. 

But here the divine conception of Plato is truly admirable, which previoufly fubverts through 
thefe doubts all the confufed and atheiftlcal fufpicion concerning divine forms j imitating in this 
refpc6l intellect itfelf, which, prior to the fliadowy fubfiftence of evils, gave fubfiftence to fub- 
vertlve powers. That it is not proper, therefore, to make that which is generative in forms pof- 
fefling any habitude to that which is generated^ or that which is paradigmatic to confift in verging 
to that which is governed, Parmenides has fufficiently ftiown in what has been already delivered. 
For all habitude requires another collective and connecting caufe, fo that, prior to forms, there 
■will be another form conjoining both through fimllltude ; fince habitude is of the fimilar, with re- 
lation to the fimilar. But that the exempt nature of forms is not fluggifli and without providen- 
tial energy, and is not foreign from things fecondary, Parmenides indicates through thefe doubts. 
For, perhaps, feme one, alone looking to the unreftrained nature of forms, may fay that they 
neither know their participants, nor are known by us. Hence, he leads Socrates to an animad- 
verfion of the mode of the exempt power of divine forms. And how, indeed, he colleCts that 
fenfibles are not known by them, will be afterwards manifeft to us -, but he wlfties, firft of all, to 
evince that we are not able to know them, afluming, for this purpofe, in a manner perfe£tly 
divine, that the fcience which we poflefs pertains to human objeds of fcientific knowledge, but 
that divine fclcncc belongs to fuch as are divine. And this, indeed, appears to deprive us of the 
knowledge of divine n.\turcs. It is, however, true in a certain refpeCt, and not according to one 
moc^e, but after one manner when philofophically, and after another when theologically, confi- 
dered. For let the fcience which is with us pertain to our objc£ts of fcientific knowledge; but 
what prevents fuch objetSts from being images of divine natures ? And why may we not know 
divine natures through them, in the fame manner as the Pythagoreans, perceiving the images of 
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demonflrate that he who aflerts this is deceived, unlefs he who doobts i^ 
fkilled in a multitude of particulars, aad is naturally of a good difpofition. 

But 

the divine orders in numbers and figures, and being converfant with thefe, endeavoured to obtain 
from them as from certain types, a knowledge of things divine^ Why, aJfo, is It wonderful that 
the fcience which is with us Ihould be fo called with relation to that which is with us the obje£l 
of fctentifie knowledge, and fliould be conjoined with this ? For it is coordinate to that with 
Tefpe£l to which it is denominated. It may alfo, not as coordinate knowledge, but as that 
which is of an inferior order, be admitted to intcUIglbles themfelves. For coordinate knowledges' 
of all things are of one kind, and thofe which are arranged according to a different order of 
things known, of another^ and which either apprehend the nature of things fubordlnate In a< 
more excellent manner, as opinion the nature of fen-fiblcs, or which apprehend things more 
excellent fecondarily and fubordinately, as opinion that which is the object of fcience. He, 
therefore, who pofTefles fclentific knowledge, and he wlio opines rightly, know the fame thing," 
but the one in a more excellent^ and the other In a fubordlnate manner. Hence there Is no 
abfurdlty that fcience (hould be denominated not with relation to the obje£l: of fcience among 
intelligibles, but with relation to that with which it is conjoined, and that it fliould apprehend 
the former not as coordinate, but in a fecondary degree. Agreeably to this, Plato in his feventh 
Epiftle fays that the intelligible form Is not known through fcience but through intelligence, or 
the dire£l and immediate vifion of intelle£l. For fclentific knowledge is of a more compofite 
nature with refpeft to- intelle£lual intuition y but intelleft is properly the fpe6lator of ideas : for 
thefe are naturally intellectual, and we every where know the fimilar by the fimllar •, Intelliglbles 
indeed by intelle^;, the obje£^s of opinion by opinion, and things fclentific by fcience. It is by 
no means wonderful, therefore, that there (hould be no fcience of forms, and yet that another 
knowledge of them fhould remain, fuch as that which we denominate intelligence. 

But if you are willing, fays Proclus, to fpeak after another more theological mode, you may 
lay that afcending as far as to intclledlual forms, Parmenides (hows that the forms which are 
beyond thefe, and which pofTefs an exempt tranfcendency, fuch as are tJie iatelliglble, and the 
intelligible and at the fame time intelle61ual forms, are better than our knowledge. Hence by 
aflferting that fouls when perfetSlly purified, and conjoined with the attendants on the tweNe 
fuperceleflial Gods, thearaerge themfelves In the contemplation of thefe forms, you will perhaps 
not wander from the divlnely-infpired conception of Plato. For as there are three orders of 
forms prior to the affimllative order as is evident from the fecond hypothefis of the Parmenides, 
viz. the intelle<fluali the intelligible and at the fame time intelle£lual, and the Intelligible ; in- 
telle£lual forms Indeed are proximate to fecondary natures, and through the feparation which, 
they contain are more known to us, but intelligible and at the fame time inteliedoal forms are 
not to be apprehended by that partial knowledge by which we perceive things coordinate with 
pur nature; and hence thefe forms are characlerized by i/ie unknown, through their exempt 
tranfcendency. 

Let us now confider, fays Proclus, the words of Plato, becaufe through thefe he Indicates who 
is a fiit hearer of tlicfe things, and who is adapted to be a teacher of them. For it is rcf^uifite 

tliot 
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But he fliould be willing to purfue /lim clofely who endeavours to fupport 
his opinion by a multitude of far-fetched arguments : though, after all, he 

who 

that the hearer (hould poiTefs a naturally good difpofition, and this in a remarkable degree, that he 
may be by nature a philofophcr, may be aftonifhed about an incorporeal efTcnce, and prior to 
things vifible may always purfue fomething elfe and reafon concerning it, and may not be fatisfied 
with things prefent; and in fhort he muft: be fuch a one as Socrates in the Republic defcribes 
him to be, who naturally loves the fpeculation of wholes. In the next place, he muft be (killed 
in a multitude of particulars, not indeed in a multitude of human affairs, for thefe are trifling, and 
contribute nothing to a divine life, but in logical, phyfical, and mathematical theorems. For fuch 
things as our dianoetic power is unable to furvey in the Gods, we may behold in thefc as in 
images ; and beholding we are induced to believe the aflertlons of theologifts concerning divine 
natures. Thus if he wonders how multitude is contained in the one y and all things in the impar- 
tible, he will perceive that the even and the odd, the circle and the fphere and other forms of 
numbers are contained in the monad. If he wonders how a divine nature makes by its very 
efTence, he will perceive in natural obje6ls that fire eflentially imparts heat, and fnow coldncfs. 
And if he wonders how caufes are every where prefent with their effecSIs, he will behold the 
images of this in logic. For genera are every where predicated of the things of which fpecies 
are predicated, and the latter indeed with the former, but the former without the latter. And 
thus in every thing, he who is unable to look direftly to a divine nature, may furvey it through 
thefe as images. It is requifite, therefore, in the firft place, that he (hould poflTcfs a naturally 
good difpofition, which is allied to true beings, and is capable of becoming winged, and which as 
it were from other perfuafions vindicates to itfelf the conceptions concerning permanent being. 
For as in every fludy we require a certain preparation, in like manner in order to obtain that 
knowledge which genuinely leads to being, we require a preceding purified aptitude. In the 
next place, (killi as we have faid, in many and all-various theorems is requifite, through which he 
will be led back to the apprehenfion of thefe things ; and, in the third place, alacrity^ and an 
extenfion of the powers of the foul about the contemplation of true beings j fo that from his 
leader alone indicating, he may be abb to follow his indications. 

Three things, therefore, are requifite to the contemplation of an incorporeal nature, a naturally 
good difpofition, (kill, and alacrity. And through a naturally good difpofition indeed, faith in a 
divine nature will be fpontaneoufly produced j but through (kill the truth of paradoxical theorems 
will be lirmly pofledcd ; and through alacrity the amatory tendency of the foul to the contem- 
plation of true being will be excited. 

But the leader, fays Proclus, of thefe fpeculations, will not be willing through a long dif- 
courfe to unfold divine truth, but to indicate it with brevity, framing his Idnguagc fimilar to his 
intelleflions ; nor will he accomplilh this from things known and at hand, but fupernally, from 
principles moft profoundly oTle. Nor again, will he fo difcourfe as that he may appear to fpcak 
clearly, but he will be fatisfied with indications. For it is requifite that myftical concerns (hould 
be myftically delivered, and that occult conceptions refpe»5ting divine natures, {hould not be 
rendered popular. Such then is the hearer and fuch the leader of thefe difcourfes. And in 

Parmenidef 
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who contends that forms cannot be known will remain unperfuaded. 
That Socrates faid, In what rerpe6l ^, O Parmenides ? Becaufe, O Socrates, 

I think 

Parmenides you have a perfetfl: leader of this kind ; and hence if we attend to the mcxle of his 
difcourfe we fliall find that he teaches many things through a few words, that lie derives what 
he fays fupernally, and that he alone indicates concerning divine natures. But in Socrates you 
have a hearer of a naturally good difpofition Indeed, and amatory, but not yet perfcdly (killed; 
whence alfo Parmenides exhorts him toexercife himfelf in dialeftic, that he may obtain (kill in the 
theorems, receiving indeed his naturally good dlfpoHtlon and his impulfe, but fupplying what is 
deficient. He alfo informs us that the end of this triple power is the being freed from d.^ception 
in reafonings concerning divine natures: for he who is deficient In any one of thcfe three, muft 
be compelled to aflent to many things that are falfe. I only add that inftead of *ai /*»i a(pw»jf, as 
in Thompfon^s edition of this dialogue, it appears from the commentary of Proclus that we 
fliould here read xai /xev f:/^y>jf, as in our tranflation. 

* The difcourfe here proceeds to other doubts, one of which takes away from our foul the 
knowledge of true beings, but the other deprives divine natures of the knowledge of fcnfiblesj 
through both which our progreflTions from and converfion to divine natures, are deftroyed. 
Things fecond and (irft alfo appear to be divulfed from each other, fecond being deprived of firft, 
and firft being unprolific of fecond natures. The truth however is, that every thing is in all 
things in an appropriate manner; the middle and laft genera of wholes fubfifting caufally in 
things firft, whence alfo they are truly known by them, as they alfo fubfift in them ; but things firft 
fubfifting according to participation in fuch as are middle j and both thefe in fuch things as are 
laft. Hence fouls alfo know all things In a manner accommodated to each \ through images indeed 
things prior to them ; but according to caufe things pofterior to them ; and in a connate and co» 
ordinate manner, the reafons or produ£live principles which they themfelves contain. 1 hefe 
doubts, therefore, are extended after the two prior to thefe concerning the order of ideas, becaufe 
Socrates and every one who admits that there are ideas muft be led to this hypothcfis, through a 
caufal and fcientific knowledge of every thing in the world. Hence thofe who deny that there 
are ideas, deny alfo the providential animadverfion of intelliglbles. Parmenides, therefore, pro- 
pofes at prcfent to ftiow that by admitting ideas to be alone exempt from things It muft alfo 
be neceflarily admitted that they arc unknown, as there will no longer be any communion between 
us and them, nor any knowledge, whether they fubfift or not, whether they are participated, and 
how, and what order they are allotted, if they are alone exempt, and are not together with un- 
rcftraincd energy, the caufes of fccondary natures. But to the fpeculaflon of this the difcourfe 
pre-affixmes certain axioms and common conceptions ; and, in the firft place, that ideas are not 
entirely exempt, and do not fubfift by themfelves without any communion with things fubordi- 
nate. For how can this be poflible, fince both we and all other things are fufpended from them ? 
For the place in which they fubfift is intellect, not that it is the place as if they required a feat, 
in the fame manner as accidents require efleoce for their fupport, or as material forms require 
matter. Intelled indeed, does not comprehend them, as if they were its parts heaped together 
by compofitioii, but in the fame manner as the centre comprehends in itfelf the many termina- 
tions 
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I think that both you and any other, who eftablifhes the effence of each/br/w 
as fubfifting by itfelf, muft allow, in the.firfl place, that no one of thefe 

fubfifts 

tlons of the lines which proceed from it, and as fcience, the many theorems of which it is the 
fource; not being compofed from the many, but fubfifting prior to the many, and all being con- 
tained in each. For thus intelleft is many, containing multitude impartibly in the unity of its 
nature ; becaufe it is not the one which fubfifls prior to all multitude, but is colledlively one 
multitude, its multitude being profoundly united through the dominion of unity in its nature. In 
this manner, therefore, is intelle£l the place of ideas. Hence, if foul is not the fame with in- 
tellect, thofe ideas will not be in us of which intellciSl is the place. Hence, alfo, it is evident 
that the difcourfe in this dialogue about ideas becomes perpetually more perfeQ, afcending to 
certain more-united hypoftafcs of thefe luminous beings. For the difcourfe no longer fuppofes 
them to be corporeal or phyfical, or conceptions of the foul, but prior to all thefe. For they are 
not in us, fays Parmenides ; nor are they coordinate with our conceptions. 

You may fay, then, philofophlcally with Proclus, that they are exempt from, and are not in 
us ; and that they are prefent every where, and are participated by us, without being ingene- 
rated in their participants. For they being in thcmfelves, are proximate to all things for partici- 
pation that are capable of receiving them. Hence, we participate them through the things 
which we poflefs, and this is not only the cafe with us, but alfo with more excellent natures, who 
poflefs in themfelves effential images of ideas, and introducing thefe as veftiges of paradigms to 
ideas, they know the latter through the former. For he who underftands the eflence of thefe, 
knows alfo that they are images of other things, but knowing tlvis, it is alfo neceflary that by in- 
tellections he fhould come into contad with the paradigms. But you may fay, theologically, that 
the forms which are exempt from thofe that are intelle£tual, are perfedlly eftabliflied above our 
order. Hence, of intelledual forms, we perceive both in ourfelves, and in fenfibles, images; but 
the eflence of intclligibles, through its profound union, is perfe£lly exempt both from us and all 
other things, being of itfelf unknown. For it fills Gods and intelleds with itfelf; but wc muft 
be fatisficd with participating intelleClual forms in a manner adapted to the foul. Plato alfo 
manifefts thefe things when he makes our life to be twofold, political and theoretical, and afTigns 
us a twofold felicity ; elevating the former life to the patronymic government of Jupiter, and the 
latter to the Saturnian order and a pure intellea.jiFor from hence it is evident that he re-elevates 
the whole of our life, as far as to the intelleaual kings: for Saturn fubfifts at the fummit, and 
Jupiter at the extremity, of the intelleaual order. But fuch things as are beyond thefe, he fays 
in the Phaedrus, are the fpe£>aclcs of fouls divinely infpired and initiated in them as in the moft 
bleffjd of all myftcrics. So that thus the propofed axiom will be true, when confidered as pertain- 
ing to a certain formal order. And thus much for the things. 

With refpca to the didion, fays Proclus, the words ic-n 5»i w na^/*m3)} ; " //; nuhat refpeJI, O Far* 
tntn'idci P'* are the interrogation of Socrates, vehemently wondering if intelledual form is un- 
known, and not yet perceiving the tranfition, and that Parmenides proceeds through the whole 
extent of forms till he ends in the firft ideas. But the words ttwj yap ftv ciurr\ Kaff aurm su eini 
" For how could it any longer fuhftji jtjilf by itfelf P" are aiferted according to common conceptions. 
9 For 
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fubiifls In us. For (that Socrates faid) how if it did, could it any longer 
fubfift itfelf by itfelf ? That Paripenides replied. You fpeak well. But will 
you not admit that fuch ideas as are, with relation ^ to each other, fuch ai 

they 

For every thing exempt is of itfelf, and is itfelf by itfelf, neither fubfifting in any other, nor in 
us. Hence, through thefe three terms, itfelf, by itfelf, and ejence, Parmenides unfolds the whole 
truth concerning thefe forms. For the firft of thefe indicates their Jiwplidty, the fecond, their 
feparate tranfcendency, and the third \\\tvc perfeEiion ejiahlijhed in effence alone. In the. next place, the 
words xaXAJf ^«y«f, " Ton fpeak nvell" are not delivered ironically, and as if Parmenides was from 
them beginning a confutation, but as receiving the fpontaneous intuition of Socrates, and his 
conception about divine natures. For the aflumed axiom is true, Timacus alfo aflerting that true 
being neither receives any thing into itfelf, as matter docs form, nor proceeds into any other 
place, as form docs into matter. It remains, therefore, feparately in itfelf, and being partici- 
pated, does not become any thing belonging to its participants, but, fubfifting prior to them, im- 
parts to thefe as much as they are able to receive •, neither being in us, for we participate, not 
receiving idea itfelf, but fomcthing elfc proceeding from it •, nor being generated in us, for it i% 
entirely void of generation. 

' This is the fecond axiom, fays Proclus, contributing to the fpeculatlon of the propofcd obje£b 
of inquiry. For the former axiom was, that forms are by no means in us, but in themfclvesj 
but this fecond axiom is, that fenfibles when denominated as relatives, are fo denominated -with 
relation to each other ; and that intelligibles are denominated with relation to each other, and not 
with relation to fenfibles ; and that fenfibles are not denominated with relation to intelligibles. 
For, by thofe who are accuftomed to confider thefe things more logically, it is well faid, that uni- 
verfals ought to be referred as relatives to univerfals, but particulars to particularsj fcience fimply 
confidered to that which is fimply the object of fcience, but a particular fcience to a particular 
objeO: of fcience ; things indefinite to the indefinite ; fuch as are definite to the definite ; fuch 
as are in capacity to things in capacity ; and fuch as are in energy to things in energy. And of 
thefe things the logical and phyfical treatifes of the antients are full. If, therefore, in things 
univerfal, and things particular, alternations cannot be admitted in comparing the one with the 
other, by a much greater Teafon it cannot take place in ideas and the images of ideas; but we 
mud refer fenfibles to fenfibles, and intelligibles to intelligibles. Thefe things, then, are pcrfedly 
true, if we confider each fo far as it is that which it is, and not fo far as it makes fomething, or 
is generated fomething. For in this cafe, fenfibles have the relation of things generated to in- 
telligibles, but intelligibles, that of producing caufes to fenfibles ; and as images, fenfibles arc 
related to intelligtbles, but ideas, as paradigms, are related to fenfibles. 

If, therefore, we aflume dominion itfelf, it muft be referred to fervltude itfelf; but if we con- 
fider it as a paradigm, it muft be referred to that which is fimilar to dominion itfelf; though we 
are accuftomed, indeed, to call the Gods our lords, fo that dominion there w 111 be denominated 
with reference to fervitude with us. This, however, is true, becaufe we participate of fervitudc 
-itfelf, to which dominion itfelf has a precedaneous reference. And here you may fee how domi- 
nion among ideas, or in the intelligible world, evinces that more excellent natures are our lords, 

becaufff 
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fhcy are, poflfefs alfo their eflencc with refped to themfelves, and not with 
reference to things fubfifting among us, whether they are refemblances, of 
in whatever manner you may eftablifh fuch things ; each of which, while 
we participate, we diftinguifh by fome pecuHar appellation ? But that the 
things fubfifling among us, and which are iynonymous to thefe, fubfifl: alfo 
with reference to each other, and not with relation to forms ; and belong to 
themfelves, but not to thofe which receive with them a common appellation. 
That then Socrates faid, How do you mean ? As if, Parmenides anfwered, 

becaufe we participate of fervitude itfelf. But that which is called dominion with us, with refe- 
rence to fervitude among us, is no longer alfo denominated with reference to fervitude among 
ideas, becaufe the being of fervitude which is there does not fubfifl from that which is with us, 
but the very contrary takes place. For things which govern more excellent natures muft alfo 
neceffarily govern fuch as are fubordinate, but not vice verfa. 

But from all thefe doubts we learn what idea truly fo called is. From the firft doubt wc aflTume 
that it is incorporeal ; for if it were a body, neither the whole, nor a part of it could be partici- 
pated. But from the fecond doubt we alTume that it is not coordinate with its participants i for 
if it were coordinate, it would poflefs fomcthing common, and on this account we muft conceive 
another idea prior to it. From the third doubt we learn, that it is not a conception of elTence, but 
Cffence and being ; for otherwife all its participants would participate of knowledge. From the 
fourth, we colleiH: that it is a paradigm alone, and not an image alfo, as the reafon or productive 
principle in foul, left being fimilar to that which proceeds from it, it {hould introduce another 
idea prior to itfelf. From the 6fth, we learn that intelligible idea is not diredly known to us, but 
from the images of it. For fcience in us is not coordinate with it. And from the fixth we infer 
that it underftands things which are fecondary to it, and that it knows them by being itfelf their 
caufe. Idea, therefore, truly fo called, is an incorporeal caufc, exempt from its participants, is an 
immovable eflencc, is a paradigm only and truly, and is Intelligible to fouls from images, but has 
a caufal knowledge of things which fubfift according to it. So that from all the doubts we derive 
one definition of idea truly fo called. Hence, thofe that oppofe the do£lrine of ideas, (hould oppofc 
this definition, and not afluming corporeal imaginations of them, or confidering them as co- 
arranged with fenfibles, or as unelfentlal, or as coordinate with our knowledge, fophiftically dif- 
courfe concerning them. Let it alfo be obferved-that Parmenides fays that Ideas are Gods, and that 
they have their fubfiftence in deity; in the fame manner as the Chalda^an oracle alfo calls them 
the conceptions of the father: for whatever fubfifts in deify is a God. Laftly, we muft be care- 
ful to remember that when we fpeak of relation as fubfiftlng among ideas, we muft remove from 
them mere, uneflcntial habitudes : for nothing of this kind is adapted to the Gods. But we muft 
aflume famenefs for habitude j and even prior to this famenefs, the hyparxis of each in itfelf : for 
each is of itfelf firft, and is both united to itfelf and to other things. Communion, therefore, 
according to participations charadlerizes the power of things which arc faid to be relatives in the 
intelligible world. 

VOL. III. L ^ome 
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fome one of us fhould be the mafler ' or fervant of any one ; he who Is 
mafter is not the majier of fervant, nor is he who is fervant, fervant of 

mafler ; 

' How relatives are to be underftood, fays Proclus, among forms, is I think evident from what 
has been already faid. You will, however, find dominion and fcrvltudc peculiarly fubfifting there. 
For what elfe pertains to defpots, than to have abfolute dominion over flaves, and to arrange 
every thing pertaining to them with a view to their own good ? And what elfe is the province 
of flaves, than to be governed by others, and to minifler to the will of their matters? Muft not 
thefe, therefore, by a much greater priority, be found among forms which are arranged one under 
the other, and among which fome are more powerful, and ufe thofe of a fubordinate nature, but 
others are fubfervient, and cooperate with the powers of the higher orders of forms ? 'Dominion-^ 
therefore, is an employing power (x/5>J!?"ti«>i Jyva/*«5), Tiii^fervlttide 2i minijirant ^owex. And both 
thefe fubfift eflentially among forms, and not cafually, as in their images: for dominion and fer- 
vitude among fcnfibles, arc the the lafl echoes, as it were, of dominion and fervitude in the in- 
telhgible world. » 

But if you are willing not only to furvey thefe two in forms philofophlcally, but alfo theolo- 
gically, in the divine orders themfelves, dire£l your intclle£lual eye to thofe intelletlual and at 
the fame time intelligible Gods, and to the forms which are fufpended from them ; and you will 
fee how both thefe are adapted to that order of forms. For Iiaving primarily a middle fubfiftence, 
they rule over all fecondary natures, but are fufpended from the forms which are prior to them, 
and which are alone Intelligible, energize with reference to their good, and arc from them that 
■which they are. For being firft unfolded into light from them, they are governed by, and abide 
in, them j but they fupernally rule over the efl'ences and powers pofterlor to themfelves. Hence, 
alfo, in the fecondary orders, the more total govern the more partial, the more monadic, the 
more multiplied, and the exempt, the coordinated. Thus, for initance, in the demiurgic genera, 
Jupiter in Homer at one time iflues his mandates to Minerva, at another time to Apollo, at an- 
other to Hermes, and at another to Iris ; all of whom ad: in fubfervlence to the will of theic 
father, imparting their providential energies according to the demiurgic boundary. The angelic 
tribe, alfo, and all the better genera, are faid to a6l as fcrvants to the Gods, and to minifter to 
their powers. 

iiut, that dominion and fervitude have an eflential, and not a cafual fubfiftence only, we may 
learn from the Phaedo : for it is there faid, that nature commanded the body to ad the part of a 
flave, but the foul that of a matter. If, therefore, thefe have a natural fubfiftence in the foul 
and body, it is nothing wonderful that we fliould refer dominion itfeif, and fervitude Itfelf, to 
divine forms, theologifts employing thefe names as indications of the ruling and mlnittrant powers 
in the Gods ; juft as the paternal and maternal there fubfift in one refped according to a divine 
idiom, and in another according to a formal caufe, mere habitude having no fubfiftence in thefe, 
but prolific power, and an eflence adapted to the Gods. 

It muft, however, here be carefully obferved, that when the Gods are faid to rule over us alfo 
with abfolute dominion, as when in the Phaedo Socrates calls the Gods our mafters, and us the 
poiTcflionsof the Gods, the mode of dominion is tranfcendcntly exempt. For in the divine orders 
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mafter; but he fudalns both thefc relation?, as behig a man ; while, in the 
mean time, dommio7i itfelf is that which it is from its relation \.q fcrvitude ; 
wxAfervitude^ in a fimilar manner, is fervitude with reference to dominion. 
But the ideas with which we are converfant polfefs no power over the ideas 
which fubfifl: by themfelves, nor have tJtey any authority over us : but I alTert 
that they fubfill: from themielves, and with relation to themfelves ; and ours, 
in a funilar manner, with relation to themfelves. Do you underfliand what 
I fay ? That Socrates replied, Entirely fo. That Parmenides then faid, Is 
not fcicnce ' itfelf, fo far as it is fuch, the faience of truth * itfelf? Per- 

fedly 

the more total rule over the more partial coordlnately, and we approach to the Gods, as our mafters, 
through the fervitude which Is there as a medium. Ilencc, as all the fcrles of fervitude itfelf is under 
that of dominion itfelf, the Gods alfo govern according to their abfolute power. And not only do 
the more total rule over the more partial Gods, but alfo over men, participating according to com- 
prehenfion of fervitude itfelf, which makes fubordinate f ubfervient o more excellent natures. 

' Socrates, in the Phaedrus, celebrates divine fcience, elevating fouls of a total chara£leriiT:ic, 
or which fubfift as wholes to the intelleiSlual and intelligible orders, and aflerting that they there 
furvey juftlce itfelf, temperance itfelf, and fcicnce itfelf, in confequence of being conjoined v< ith 
the middle order of thefe Gods. He alfo aflerts that truth is there, proceeding from intelligibles, 
and illumlnaiing all the middle genera of Gods with Intelligible light j and he conjoins that fc'encc 
with that truth. If, therefore, in difcourfing concerning the formal orders, he fays that fcience 
ilfelf is of truth itfelf, it is not wonderful. For there fcience and truth, and all the forms In the 
middle genera of Gods, participate of fcience itfelf, and truth itfelf, which caufe every thing 
there to be IntelleQual : for fcience itfelf is the eternal and uniform intelligence of eternal na- 
tures. For the light of truth being intelligible, imparts to thefe forms intelligible power. But 
fince there are many orders of thefe middle forms j for fome of them are, as theologifls fay, the 
higheft, uniform, and intelligible; others connedl and bind together wholes ; and others are per- 
fe£llvc and convertive j hence, after the one and ths firft fcience, Parmenides mentions many 
fcicnces. For they proceed fupcrnally through all the genera in conjun£lIon with the light of 
truth. For truth \% the one in every order, and the intelligible, with which alfo intelligence is 
conjoined. As, therefore, total intelligence is of the total intelligible, ^o the many Intelligences 
arc united to the many Intelligibles. Thefe middle forms, therefore, which poffefs intelligences 
united with their intelligibles, are perfectly exempt from our knowledge ; or, in other words, 
they ca!)not be diretlly and without a medium apprehended even by the higheft of our powers. 
Intellediial forms, indeed, arc exempt from us •, but fince we proximately fubfift from them, they 

arc 

* Iiiftead of Tjjf tcrnv aXnOfia, aur^i ctv f/cfiinj Bir, £,tj«7-t»i/x>i, as In Thompfon's edition of this dia- 
logue. It appears from the IMS. commctitary of Pioclus that we fliould read rnj aXnOuas aurr.s <w 
viH\ns X' T. >, Indeed the ftnfe of the text requires this emendation. 

L 2 
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fedly fo. But will each of the fcieuces which is, be the fcience of each of 
the things which are ? Certainly it will. But will not our fcience ' be con- 

verfant 

are in a certain rcfpe£l in us, and we poflefs a knowledge of them, and through thefe, of the 
unknown tranfcendency of more divine foTm«. 

Wc ought not however, fays Proclus, to fay, with fome of the friends of Plato, that divine 
fcience does not know itfel^t but from itfelf imparts felf-knowledge to other things. For every 
divine nature primarily dire£U its energy to itfelf, and begins its idiom from itfelf. Thus the 
caufe of life fills itfelf with life, and the fource of perfedion produces itfelf perfei^. Hence, that 
which imparts knowledge to other things, pofTeffes Itfelf prior to other things the knowledge of 
beings ; fmce alfo the fcience which is with us being an image of fcience itfelf, knows other 
things, and prior to other things,- itfelf. Or what is that which informs us what this very 
thing fcience is ? And mufl not relatives belong to the fame power ? Knowing, therefore, the 
obje£ls of fcience, it alfo knows itfelf, being the fcience of thofe obje£):s. As the knowledge, 
liowevcr, of divine fcience is fimplc and, uniform, fo the objetSl of its knowledge is fingic and 
Gomprehcnfive of all other objcj^s of fcientific knowledge. Science itfelf, therefore, is the caufe 
of fcientific knowledge to other things, and by a much greater priority, to itfelf. For it is an 
' cfTence eflentialrzed in the knowledge of itfelf and of being. For fcience there is not a habit, nor 
a quality, but a felf-perfe£t hyparxis fubfifting from, and eftablifhed in, itfelf ; and by knowing 
itfelf, knowing that which is primarily the object of fcientific knowledge, or that which is fimply 
being. For it is conjoined with this, in the fame manner as that which is intcUeft fimply, to that 
which is fimply intelligible, and as that which is fimply fenfe, to that which is fimply fenfible. 
But the many fciences after fcience itfelf are certain progreffions of the one fcience conjoined 
with the multitude of beings, which the being of that one fcience comprehends. For being is 
fnany, and in like manner fcience. And that which is mofl chara6lerlzcd by unity in fcience 
itfelf, is united to the one of being, which alfo it knows j but the multitude in fcience itfelf 
knows the multitude of beings which being itfelf comprehends. 

' We alfo participate in a certain refpe£l of truth, but not of that of which thofe divine forms 
alli>ded to in the preceding text participate, but of that which was imparted to our order by the 
artificer of the univerfe ; and the fcience which is with us is the fcience of this truth. There 
are, however, knowledges more partial than this, fome evolving one, and others a different obje£t 
of knowledge. Some of thefe, alfo, are converfant with generation, and the variety it contains; 
others inveiligate the whole of nature j and others contemplate fupernatural beings. Some, 
again, employ the fenfes, and together with thefe, give completion to their work ; others require 
the figured intelleftlon of the phantafy •, others acquiefce in doxafllc reafons ; others convert pure 
Teafon itfelf to itfelf; and others extend our reafon to intellect. As there is then fuch a difference 
in the fciences, it is evident that fome form a judgment of thefe, and others of diflcrent, objeds 
of fcience, and things which contribute to our reminifcence of being. Thus, for inflance, ge- 
ometry fpeculates the reafon of figure in us, but arithmetic unfolds, by its dcmonfl rations, the 
one form of numbers j and each of the other fciences which have a partial fubfifience fpeculates 
fome other particular of the things with which we arc converfant. Wc mufl nor, therefore, 

pervert 
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verfaut with the truth which fubfifts among us ? And will not each of our 
fclences be the fcience of that being which happens to refide with us ? It 
is neceffary that it fliould be fo. But you have granted that we do not 
poffefs forms S and that they are not things with which we are conver- 
Ant ? Certainly not. h each genus * of beings known to be what it is, 

through 

pervert the name of fcience by introducing arts Into the midfl:, and the ideas of thefe, to which 
the ufes of a mortal life gave a being •, for they are nothing more than adumbrations of true 
fcience. As, therefore, we fay that there are ideas of things which ccHitrib.ute to the perfcdion 
of eflence, but not of things proceeding from thefe, and alone fubfifUog accidentally in others, in 
like manner the arts being the images of the fcienccs have here their generation. But the 
fcienccs themfelves are derived from the fciences which prefubfift among ideas j and through the 
former wc arc enabled -to afcend to the latter, and become aflimilated to intelled. However, 
as there it is neceffary that there fliould be one fcience prior to the many, being the fcience of 
that which is truth itfelf, jutt as the many fciences have many truths for their obje^^s (for the 
peculiar fcientific objeft of every fcience is a certain truth) in like manner with refpcft to the 
fciences with us which arc many, it is neccfliiry to underftand the one and whole form of fcience, 
which neither receives its completion from the many, nor is coordinated with them, but prc- 
fubfifts itfelf by Itfelf. But the many fciences diftribute the one power of fcience, a different 
fcience being arranged under a different objed of knowledge, and all of them being referred to 
and reeetrlng their principles from the one and entire form of fcience. The fcience, therefore, 
which is with us is very different from that which is divine ', but through the former we afccnd 
to the latter. 

' Here Parmenldes, fays Proclus, beginning from the preceding axioms colle£ls the thing 
propofed as follows: Exempt forms fubfift by themfelves ; things which fubfift by themfelves and 
©f tltemfelves are not in us ; things which are not in us, are not coordinate with our fcience, and 
arc unknown hy It. Exempt forms, therefore, are unknown by our fcience. AH forms indeed, 
are ortly to be feen by a divine intelle^V, but this is efpecially the cafe with fuch as are beyond 
the intelleOual Gods. For neither fcnfe nor doxaftic knowledge, nor pure reafon, nor our 
intelieflual knowlege, Is able to conjoin the foul with ihofe forms j but tliis can alone be efFefted 
through an illumination from the intellciSlual Gods, as fome fine fpeaking divinely fays. The 
nature^ therefore, of thofe forms is unknown to us, as being better than our intelle£tion, and the 
divifible intuitive perceptions of our foul. Hence Socrates In the Phaedrus, as we have before 
obferved, aflimtlates the furvey of them to the myfteries, and calls the fpe£lacles of them entire, 
tranquil, fimple and happy vifions. Of intclleftual forms, therefore, the demiurgus and father 
of fouls has implanted In us the knowledge ; but of the forms above intellecl, fuch as thofe 
belonging to the intelligible and at the fame time Intelledlual orders, the knowledge Is exempt 
from our immediate vifion, is fpontaneous, and alone known to fouls energizing from a divine 
afflatus. So that what Parmenldes now Infers, and alfo tliat we do not participate of fcience 
itfelf, follow from the conceptions concerning this order of divine forms. 

a The genera of being are not to be confidered In this place, either as things appearing In the 
many, and which are the fubje«f!t of logical predications, or as univerfals colle£l:cd from the many, 
and which are called by iht moderns ab(lra€t ideas j for thefe are poflerior to beings. But the genera 

s «f 
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through the form iifelf of fcience ? Undoubtedly. But this form v/c do 
not poflefs ? By no nieans. No form, therefore, is known by us, as wc do 
not participate of fcience itfelf? It docs not appear it can. The beautiful ^ 
itfelf therefore, and the good itfef^ and all fuch things which we have con- 
lidered as being ideas, are unknown to las ? So it fcems. But furvey this, 
which is yet ftill more dire *. What? You will fay, perhaps, that if there 

is 

of being here fignlfy fuch thhigs as poiTcfs a generative power, more total than, and preceding 
according to caufe, the progeny in more partial forms. For as the genera of forms in fcnfibles, 
either appear in the many, or are predicated of the many, in like manner genera in intclligibles 
are more principal, perfect and comprehenfive than other forms ; furpalling the things com- 
prehended in fimplicity and prolific power. Thefe genera w€ rnuft fay are known by the form 
of fcience itfelf, as beginning fupernally, and comprehending according to one uniform know- 
ledge, things multiplied, unitedly, and things partial, totally. This alfo the fcience which is with 
us wifhes to effedt : for it always contemplates the progrefhons of things from their caufes. 

' The hcautiful^ and alfo the gocd confidered as a form and not as fupcrcflcntlal proceed fuper- 
nally from the fummit of intelli^ibles to all the fecond genera of Gods. The middle orders of 
forms, therefore, receive the progreflions of thefe in a becoming manner; according to the good 
becoming full of their own perfedion, and of the fufficient, and the unindigent ; but according 
to ihe beautiful becoming lovely to fecondary natures, leading back things which have proceeded, 
and binding together divided caufes. For aconverHon to the beautiful coUcCis together and unites 
all things, and fixes them as in one center. Thefe two forms, therefore, ihe good and the beautiful 
fubfifl occultly and uniformly in fird natures, but are changed in the diflerent orders of things in 
a manner coordinate to each. So that it is not wonderful if there is certain beauty known 
only to fenfe, another known to opinion, another beheld through the dianoiitic power, another by 
intelligence in conjun6lion with reafon, another by pure intelligence, and laHly another which is 
unknown, fubfifting by itfelf perfccftly exempt, and capable of being feen by its own light alone. 

* The preceding arguments have led us as far as to the intelligible and at the fame time 
intellectual order of forms: for being falfe and of a doubting idiom, they alone unfold the truth in 
intellecflual forms. But what is now faid, fays Proclus, leads us to thofe forms which prv;ruhr)n: 
in the intelligible, proceeding indeed in the form of doubt as about intellectual forms, but in 
reality fignifying the idiom of the firft forms- The difcourfe, therefore, (hows tliat forms 
neither know nor govern fenfibles j falfely, indeed, In demiurgic ideas, for fcnfibles fubfifl: 
from thefe, and thefe rule over their all-various diftribution into individual forms ; fo that 
they previoufly comprehend the providence and government of fenfibles: but the difcourfe 
is mod true in the firfl: ideas, which are in the higheft: degree characterized by unity, and 
are truly intelligible. For thefe firfl; (hine forth from being in Intelligible Inteilcdl, uni- 
formly, unitedly, and totally. For they contain the paternal caufes of the mofl; common and 
comprehenfive genera, and are fuperior to a dlftrlbuted knowledge of and a proximate govern- 
ment of fenfibles. Hence thefe intelligible Gods have dominion over the Gods which are un- 
folded from them, and their knowledge is beyond all other divine knowledge $ to which 'alfo 
Plato looking coUecSls, that the Gods neither rule over us, nor have any knowledge of human 
9 concerns. 
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IS any certain ^^wf^j" of fcience^ it is much more accurate than the fcience 
which refides with us ; and that this is hkewile true of beauty, and every 

thing 

concerns. For the divided caufes of thefe, and the powers which rule over them, are in the 
intellectual Gods. But the ideas which are properly called intelligible, are eftabliihed above all 
fuch divlfions •, produce all things according to united and the mofl: fimple caufes ; and both their 
effeclive energy and knowledge are one, coUeQed and uniform. Hence there the intelligible 
caufc of the celeftial genus produces every thing celeftial, Gods, angels, daemons, heroes, fouls, 
not fo far as they are daemons or angels, for this is the peculiarity of divifible caufes, and of 
divided ideas, of which the intellcQual forms make a diftribution into multitude, but fo far as all 
thefe genera are in a certain refpe£l divine and celeftial, and fo far as they are allotted an hy- 
parxls united to the Gods; and in a fimilar manner with refpe£l to each of the reft. Thus for 
inftance, the intelligible idea of every thing pedeftrian and terreftrial cannot be faid to rule over 
things, each of which is feparated according to one form, for this is the province of things 
diftributed from it into multitude, but it governs all things fo far as they are of one genus. iFor 
things nearer to the one, give fubfiftence to all things in a more total and uniform manner. 

As, however, we fhall hereafter fpeak of this, let us rather confider the opinion of Plato con- 
cerning providence. The Athenian gucft, therefore. In the Laws clearly evinces that there is a 
providence, where his difcourfe (hows that the Gods know and poflcfs a power which governs- 
all tilings. But Parmenides at the very beginning of the difcuffion concerning providence 
evinces tlie abfurdity of doubting divine knowledge and dominion. For to aflert that the 
conclufion of this doubt is ftill more dire than the former, fufficiently fliows that he rejects the 
arguments which fubvert providence. For it is dire to fay that divinity is not known by us who 
are rational and intellectual natures, and who eftentially poflefs fomething divine •, but it is ftill 
more dire to deprive divine natures of knowledge ; fince the former pertains to thofe who do not 
convert themfelves to divinity, but the latter to thofe who impede the all-pervading goodnefs o£ 
the GoHs. And the former pertains to thofe who err refpedting our eflence, but the latter to 
thofe who convert themfelves erroncoufly about a divine caufe. But the expreffion ftill more dire^ 
Quvrm^oi) fays Proclus, is not u(ed as fignifying a more ftrenuous doubt, in the fame manner as 
we are accuftomed to call thofe £^/V^ (^£ivoj) who vanquifti by the power of language, but as a 
thing worthy of greater dread and caution to the Intelligent. For it divulfes the union of things, 
and clillbciues divinity apart from the world. It alfo defines divine power as not pervading to. 
all things, and circumfcribes intelledual knowledge as not all-perfedt. It likewife fubverts all the 
fabrication of the univerfe, the order imparted to the world from fcparate caufes,, and the good- 
nefs wlilch fills all things from one will, in a manner accommodated to the nature of unity* 
Nor Icfs dire than any one of thefe is the confufion of piety. For what communion is there 
between Gods and men, if the former are deprived of the knowledge of our concerns. All fup- 
plications, therefore, of divinity, all facred inftitutions, all oaths adducing the Gods as a witnefs, 
and the untauglit conceptions implanted In our fouls concerning divinity, will perifh. What gift 
alfo will be left of the Gods to men, if they do not previoufly comprehend in themfelves the 
defcrt of the r xi^.iciit'^, if they do not pofll-fs a knowledge of all that we do, of all we fufter, 
and oi all th.it wo think though wc do not carry it into effect ?• With great propriety, there- 
fore. 
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thing elf^ ? Certainlj. If, therefore, any one poffefles fcience it/elf^ will 
you not aflert that no one poflefTes the moft accurate fcience more than a 

God ? 

fore are fuch affertlons called dife. For if it is unholy to change any legitimately divine inftltu- 
<ion, how can fuch an innovation as this be unattended with dread ? But that Plato reje£ls this 
hypothefis which makes Divinity to be ignorant of our Cdncems, is evident from thefe things, 
fince it is one of his dognijte, tl>at Divinity knows and produces all things* Since, however, foma 
ef thofe pdfterior to him have vehemently endeavoured td fubvert fuch-like affertions, let us fpeafc 
concerning them as much as may be fufficicnt for our prefent pufpofc. 

Some of thofe, then, poftcrior to Plato, on feeing the urrftable condition of fublunary things 
were fearful that they Mrarc not under the direction of pnroVidence and a divine nature*, for fuch 
events as are faid to take place through fortune, th* apparent inequality refpe£ling lives, and tha 
difbrdered fnotion of maferJj*! natures, induced them greatly to fufpe6l that they were not under 
the government of providence. Befides, the perfuafion that Divinity is not bufily employed in thd 
evolution df all-various reafons, and that he does not depart from his own bkflednefs, induced 
them to frame an hypothefis fb lawlefs and dire. For they were of opinion that the paflion of 
our foul, and the perturbation which it fuftains by defcending to the government of bodies, mufl 
happen to Divinity, if he converted himfelf to the providential infpeAion of things. Further 
ftill, frcfm cdnfidering that different 6bje£ls of knowledge are khown by different gnoflic powers > 
«, for inftance, fenfibles by fenfe, objects of opinion by opinion^ things fcicntific by fcience, ahd 
ifitfclligibles by intelle£l:, afid, at the fame time, neither placing fcnfe, nor opinion, nor fciette€ 
in Divinity, but only an inf€lle<^ immaterial and pure j— hence, they aflerted that Divinity had M 
knowledge cf any other things than the objects of intelle^ *. For, fay they, if matter is e^fternal 
to him, it Is neccflary that he fhould be pure from apprehenfions which are converted to matter } 
but being purified from thefe, it follows that ht muft have no knowledge of material natures i 
dnd hence, the patrons of this doftrine deprived him of a knowledge of, and providential exertion* 
about, ftnfibles ; not through any inrtbecility of nature, but through a tranfcdndency of gnoftid 
energy ; juft as thofe whbfe eyes are filled with light, are faid to be incapable of perceiving mun- 
dane objefts, at the fame time that this incapacity is nothing more than tranfcendency of vlfiott. 
They likCwife add, that there are many things which it is beautiful not to know. Thus, to the 
entheaftic, (or thofe who are divinely irtfpired) it is beautiful to be ignorant of whatever would 
deftroy the delfic enefgy j and to the fcientific, not to know that which would defile the indubi- 
table perception of fjciehce. 

But others afcrlbe, ihdeed, to Divinity i knowledge of fenfibles, in order that they may not 
isrke away his providence, but at the fame time convert his apprehenfion to that which is ex- 
ternal, reprefent him as pervading through the whole of a fenfible nature, as paflfing into contadl 
With the obJe£l9 of his government, impellirtg every thing, and being locally prefent with all 
thifigs J for, fay they, he would not otherwife be able to exert a providential eneYgy in a becoming 
fttanfier, and impart good to every thing according to its defert f . 

* This opinion was embraced by the more early Peripatetics. 

f This was the opinion of the Stoics. 

Others 
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God * ? It is ncceflary fo to afTert. But can a God, being fuch as lie is, 
know our affairs through pofleiTing fcicnce itfelf? Why fhould he not? 

That 

Others again affirm that Divinity has a knowlctlne of himfcif, but that he has no occafion to 
underftand fenfibles in order to provide for them, fince by his very eiTence he produced all 
things, and adorns whatever he has produced, without having any knowledge of his produdlions. 
They add, that this is by no means wonderful, fmcc nature operates without knowledge, and 
unattended with phantafy ; but that Divinity differs from nature in this, that he has a knowledge 
of himfelf, though not of the things which are fabricated by him. And fuch are live affertions 
of ihofc who were perfuaded that Divinity is not fcparated from mundane natures, and of thofc 
who deprived him of the knowledge of inferior concerns, and of a knowledge operating in union 
with providence. 

With refped to thefe philofophers, we fay, that they fpeak truly, and yet not truly, on this 

fubjea. 

* Every divine intellecH:, fays Proclus, and every order of the Gods, comprehends in itfelf the 
knowledge and the caufe of all things. For neither is their knowledge inefficacious, poflefling 
the indefinite in intelle6lion •, but they both know all things, and communicate good. For that 
which is primarily good, is alfo willing to illuminate fecondary natures with a fupply from him- 
fcif. Nor are their produ£lions irrational and void of knowledge : for this is the work of nature 
and of ultimate life, and not of a divine caufe, which alfo proctiices rational effences. Hence, 
they at the fame time both know and make all things j and prior to thefe, according to their will, 
they preaffume both a knowledge and a power effcdive of all things. Hence, they prefide over all 
things ivili'inglyygrjc/iicaHyj znd powerfu//y ; and every thing through this triad enjoys their providen- 
tial care. And if you are willing to unite things which fubfift divifibly in fecondary natures, and 
refer them to a divine caufe, you will perhaps apprehend the truth concerning it more accurately. 
Nature, therefore, appears to poffefs reafons or produdive principles effective, but not gnoftic ; 
the dianoetic power poffcffes as its end, knowledge in itfelf; and proserefis, or a deliberative ten- 
dency to things capable of being accomplifhed, has for its end good, and the will of things good. 
CoUecl: thefe, therefore, in one, the nvillingy the griojiicy the efficaciouSy and prior to thefe, conceiv- 
ing a divine unity, refer all tliefe to a divine nature, becaufe all thefe prefubfift there uniformly 
tof;ethcr. However, though all the Gods poffefs all thefe, yet in intelligibles, the firft intelli- 
gence, the firfl power generative of wholes, and a beneficent will, are efpecially apparent. For 
the intelligible order fubfifting immediately after the fountain of good, becomes that to natures 
poflerior to itfelf, which the good Is to the univerfality of things ; expreffmg his fuper-caufal 
nature through paternal power j the goody through bene-ficent will; and that which is above all 
knowledge, through occult and united intelledion. Proclus adds, but it appears to me that 
through this Parmenides now firft calls ideas Gods, as recurring to the firft fountain of them, 
and as being uniform, and moft near to the good, and as thus poffeffing a knowledge of, and do- 
mliilon over, all things, fo far as each participates of a divine power, and fo far as all of them arc 
fufpended from the Gods. 

VOL.111. M 
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That Parmenides faid, Becaufe it has been confefTed by us, O Socrates, that 
neither do thofe forms poffcfs the power which is peculiar to them, throucrh 

relation 

f ibjec>. For if providence has a fubfillence, neither can there be any thing dlfbrdercd, nor can 
Divinity be bufily employed, nor can he know fcnfibles through pafTive fenfe : but thefe philofo- 
pl.crs, in confequence of not knowing the exempt power and uniform knowledge of Divinity, ap- 
pear to deviate from the truth. For thus we interrogate them: docs not every thing energize in a 
becoming manner when it energizes according to its own power and nature? as, for inftance, does 
not nature, in conformity to the order of its eflence, energize phyficaliy, intelled intelledlually, 
and foui pfychically, or according to the nature of foul ? And when tlie fame thing is generated 
by many and different caufes, does not each of thefe produce according to its own power, and not 
according to the nature of the thing produced ? Or fhall we fay, that each produces after the 
fame manner, and that, for example, the fun and man generate man, according to tlie fame mode 
of operation, and not according to the natural ability of each, viz. the one partially, impcrfe6lly, 
and with a bufy energy, but the other without anxious attention, by its very efTence, and totally ? 
But to aflert this would be abfurd; for a divine operates in a manner very different from a mortal 
nature. 

If, therefore, every thing which energizes, energizes according to its own nature and order, 
fome things divinely and fupernaturally, others naturally, and others in a different manner, 
it is evident that every gnoftic being knows according to its own nature, and that it does not 
follow that becaufe the thing known is one and the fame, on this account, the natures which 
know, energize in conformity to the efTence of the things known. Thus fenfe, opinion, and our 
intelledl, know that which is white, but not in the fame manner : for fenfe cannot know what 
the efTence is of a thing white, nor can opinion obtain a knowledge of its proper obje£^s in the 
fame manner as intelledl; Cnce opinion knows only iJoat a thing is, but intelle£l knows the caufe 
of its exiftence. Knowledge, therefore, fubfifts according to the nature of that which knows, and 
not according to the nature of that which is known. What wonder is it then that Divinity fliould 
know all things in fuch a manner as is accommodated to his nature, viz. divlfible things indivi- 
fihly, things multiplied, uniformly, things generated, according to an eternal intelligence, totally, 
fuch things as are partial ; and that with a knowledge of this kind, he fhould pofTefs a power 
pi odu6live of all things, or, in other words, that by knowing all things with fimple and united 
intelle6lions, he {hould impart to every thing being, and a progrefTion into being ? For the au- 
ditory fenfe knows audibles in a manner difTerent from the common fenfe ; and prior to, and 
different from, thefe, reafon knows audibles, together with other particulars which fenfe is not 
able to apprehend. And again, of defire, which tends to one thing, of anger, which afpires after 
another thing, and of proairefis^ (7rpoaipe(rti), or that faculty of the foul which is a deliberative 
tendency to things in our power, there is one particular life moving the foul towards all thefe, 
which are mutually motive of each other. It is through this life that we fay, I defire, I am angry, 
and I have a deliberative tendency to this thing or that j for this life verges to all thefe powers, 
and lives in conjun£lion with them, as being a power which is impelled to every objc(fl of defire. 
But prior both to reafon and this one life, is the one of the foul, which often fays, I perceive, I 

reafon, 
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relation to our concerns, nor ours from relation to theirs ; but that the 
forms in each divifion are referred to themfelves. It was admitted by us. 

reafon, I defire, and I deliberate, which follows all thefe energies, and energizes together with 
them. For we fliould not be able to know all thefe, and to apprehend in what they differ from 
each other, unlefs we contained a certain indivifible nature, which has a fubfiftence above the 
common fenfe, and which, prior to opinion, defire, and will, knows all that thefe know and defire, 
according to an indivifible mode of apprehenfion. 

If this be the cafe, it is by no means proper to difbelieve in the indivifible knowledge of Divi- 
nity, which knows fenfiblcs without poireffing fenfe, and divifible natures without poflTeffing a 
divifible energy, and which, without being prefent to things in place, knows them prior to all 
local prefence, and imparts to every thing that which every thing is capable of receiving. The 
unftable eflence, therefore, of apparent natures is not known by him in an unliable, but in a de- 
finite manner; nor does he know that which is fubje(5t to all-various mutations dubioufly, but in 
a mannef perpetually the fame ; for by knowing himfclf, he knows every thing of which he is the 
caufe, polfefiing a knowledge tranfcendently more accurate than that which is coordinate to the 
obje£ls of knowledge; fince a caufal knowledge of every thing is fuperior to every other kind of 
knowledge. Divinity, therefore, knows without bufily attending to the obje£ls of his intellection, 
becaufe he abides in himfelf, and by alone knowing himfelf, knows all things. Nor is he indigent 
of fenfe, or opinion, or fclcnce, in order to know fenfible natures ; for it is himfelf that produces 
all thefe, and that, in the unfathomable depths of the intelle£tion of himfelf, comprehends an 
united knowledge of them, according to caufe, and in one fimplicity of perception. Juft as if 
fome one having built a (hip, fhould place in it men of his own formation, and, in confequence of 
poflelfing a various art, (hould add a fea to the (hip, produce certain winds, and afterwards launch 
the fliiip into the new created main. Let us fuppofe, too, that he caufes thefe to have an cxift- 
cnce by merely conceiving them to exift, fo that by imagining all this to take place, he gives an 
external fubfiflence to his inward phantafms, it is evident that in this cafe he will contain the 
caufe of every thing which happens to the [hip through the winds on the fea, and that by con- 
templating his own conceptions, without being indigent of outward converfion, he will at the fame 
time both fabricate and know thefe external particulars. Thus, and In a far greater degree, that 
divine IntelIe<Sl: the artificer of the unlverfe, poflefling the caufes of all things, both gives fub- 
fiftence to, and contemplates, whatever the unlverfe contains, without departing from the fpecu- 
latlon of hlnifclf. But if, with refpci^ to intellc£l, one kind is more partial, and another more 
total, it is evident that there is not the fame intelle£lual perfeftion of all things, but that where 
intelllgibles have a more total and undiftrlbuted fubfiftence, there the knowledge is more total 
and indivifible, and where the number of forms proceeds into multitude and exienfion, there the 
knowledge is both one and rfiultiform. Hence, this being admitted, we cannot wonder on hear- 
ing the Orphic vcrfcs, in which the thcologift fays: 

Aurr) h Znvoi nai sv Qix(Aa<7i Trarpog avaxTOf 
N«io:/(r' adavaroi re Beoi, ^vmoi t* av9f<^TT0i, 
Oaacn T£ y\v ytyawaa, xaii u<rrtfov offcra t^jt-iTO^ov. 

M 2 i. c. There 
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If, therefore, there is the mofl: accurate dominion with Divinity, and the 
moft accurate fcience, the dominion of the Grods will not rule over us, nor 

will 

i. c. There in the fight of Jove, the parent king, 
Th* immortal Gods and mortal men refide, 
"With all that ever was, and fhall hereafter be. 

For the artificer of the univerfe is full of intelligibles, and poffeffes the caufes of all things fcpa- 
rated from each other ; fo that he generates men, and all other things, according to their charac- 
teriftic peculiarities, and not fo far as each is divine, in the fame manner as the divinity prior to 
him, the intelligible father Phanes. Hence, Jupiter is called the father of things divided accord- 
ing to fpecies, but Phanes of things divided according to genera. And Jupiter, indeed, is the 
father of wholes, though, by a much greater priority, Phanes is the father of all things, but of 
all things fo far as each participates of a divine power. With refpe^t to knowledge, alfo, Jupiter 
knows human affairs particularly, and in common with other things : for the caufe of men is con- 
tained in him, divided from other things and united with all of them ; but Phanes knows all 
things at once, as it were centrically, and without diftribution. Thus, for inftance, he knows 
man, fo far as he is an animal and pedeftrian, and not fo far as he is man. For as the pedeftrian 
which fubfifts in Phanes, is colIe6lively, and at once, the caufe of all terreftrial Gods, angels, 
daemons, heroes, fouls, animals, plants, and of every thing contained in the earth, fo alfo the 
knowledge which is there is one of all thefe things coUcdively, as of one genus, and is not a dif- 
tributed knowledge of human affairs. And as in us the more univerfal fcicnces give fubfiftence 
to thofe which are fubordinate to them, as Ariflotic fays, and are more fciences, and more allied 
to intelleA, for they ufe more comprchenfive concluGons, — fo alfo in the Cods, the more excellent 
and more fimple intellections comprehend according to caufal priority the variety of fuch as are 
fecoodary. In the Gods, therefore, the firft knowledge of man is as of being, and is one intel- 
lection which knows every being as one, according to one union. But the fecond knowledge is 
as of eternal being ; for this knowledge uniformly comprehends according to one caufe every 
eternal being. T he knowledge which is confequent to this is as of animal ; for this alfo has an 
intelleCUon of animal according to union. But the knowledge which fucceeds this is of that which 
is perfe<5led under this particular genus, as of pedeftrian : for it is an intclleclion of all that 
genus, as of one thing ; and divifion firft takes place in this, and variety together with fimpli- 
city. At the fame time, however, neither in this is the intellection of man alone : for it is not 
the fame thing to underftand every thing terreftrial as one thing, and to underftand man. Hence, 
in demiurgic, and in (hort in intelltCiual forms, there is a certain intellection of man as of man, 
bccaufe this form is feparated from otliers in thefe orders. And thus we have fhown how the 
higheft forms do not pofl'efs a knowledge of human affairs, and how they have dominion over all 
things, fo far as all things are divine, and fo far as they participate of a certain divine idiom. But 
that in the firft order of forms dominion itfelf, and fcience itfelf, fubfift, is evident. For 
there is a divine intelleClion there of all things characterized by unity, and a power which rules 
over wholes ; the former being the fountain of all knowledge, and the latter the primary caufe 
6 of 
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will their fcience take cognizance of us, or of any of our concerns ; and in 
a flmilar manner, we fhall not rule over them by our dominion, nor know 
any thing divine through the affiflance of our fcience. And again, in con- 
fequence of the fame reafoning, they will neither, though Gods *, be our 
governors, nor have any knowledge of human concerns. But would not 
the difcourfe be wonderful in the extreme, which fhould deprive Divinity 
of knowledge ? That Parmenides faid, Thefe, O Socrates, and many other 
confequences befides thefe, mufl: necelTarily * happen to forms, if they are 

the 

of all dominion, whether they fubfifl in the Gods, or In the genera more excellent than our fpe- 
cies, or in fouls. And, perhaps, Parmenides here calls the genus of fcience the intelle£lIon of 
thofe forms, wifhing to (how its comprehenfive and uniform nature j but prior to this, when he 
was fpeaking of middle ideas, he alone denominated it fpecies. For, from intelligible knowledge 
the middle orders arc filled with the intelligence which they poflefs ; and intelligence in the latter, 
has the fame relation to that in the former, which fpecies has to genus. If, alfo, the term much 
more accurate^ is employed in fpeaking of this fcience, it is evident that fuch an addition repre- 
fents to us its more united nature. ■ For this is the accurate, to comprehend all things, and leave 
nothing external to itfelf. 

' It Is wellobferved here by Proclus, that the words *^ though Gods'* contain an abundant indi- 
cation of the prefent doubt. For every thing divine is good, and Is willing to fill all things with 
good. Mow, therefore, can it either be ignorant of things pertaining to us, or not have domi- 
nion over fccondary natures? How is it pofllible that it (hould not govern according to its own 
power, and provide according to its own knowledge for things of which it is the caufe ? And 
it appears that Parmenides by thefe words evinces, that for the Divinities to be ignorant of our 
concerns over which they have dominion, is the mod abfurd of all things , profoundly indicating 
that it efpeclally pertains to the Gods, fo far as Gods, to know and provide for all things, accord- 
ing to the one by which they are charatfberizcd. For intelle£l, fo far as intelle£t, has not a know- 
ledge of all things, but of ivhofesy nor arc ideas the caufes of all things, but of fuch as perpetually 
fubfifl; according to nature •, fo that the aflertion is not entirely fane which deprives thefe of the 
knowledge and government of our concerns, fo far as we rank among particulars, and not fo far 
as we are men, and poflefs one form. But it is neceflary that the Divinity and the Gods fhould 
know all things, particulars, things eternal, and things temporal ; and that they fhould rule over 
all things, not only fnch as are unlverfal, but fuch alfo as are partial: for there is one providence 
of them pervading to all things. Forms, therefore, fo far as Gods, and intelleft fo far as a God, 
pofllfs a knowledge of, and dominion over, all things. But intelle£l is a God according to 
the one^ v/hlch is as it were the luminous flower of its eflencc ; and forms are Gods, fo far as they 
contain the light proceeding from the good. 

* Parmenides here indicates that what has been faid under the pretext of doubts, is after 
another manner true. For he fays that thefe and many other confequences mufl necejjarily 
happen to forms, viz. the being unknown, and having no knowledge of our affairs. And, in 

fliort. 
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the ideas of things, and if any one feparates each form apart from other 
things ; fo that any one who hears thefe aflertions, may doubt and hefitate 
whether fuch forms have any fubdftence ; or if they do fubfift in a moft 
eminent degree, whether it is not abundantly neceffary that they fhould be 
unknown ' by the human nature. Hence he who thus fpeaks may feem 
to fay fomethhig to the purpofe ; and as we juft now faid, it may be con- 
fidered as a wonderful * thing, on account of the difficulty of being per- 
fuaded, and as the province of a man ^ of a very naturally good difpofition, 
to be able to perceive that there is a certain genus of every things and an 
ejfence itfiif fubftjiing by itfelf: but he will deferve flill greater admiration, 
who, after having made this difcovery, fhall be able to teach another how 
to difcern and diftinguifh all thefe] in a becoming manner. That then 
Socrates faid, I aifent to you, O Parmenides, for you entirely fpeak agree- 
ably to my opinion. 

That Parmenides further added. But indeed, O Socrates, if any one on 
the contrary takes away the forms of things, regarding alFthat has now 

been 

{hort, he indicates that all the above-mentioned idioms arc adapted to different orders of forms. 
For it is by no means M'onderful that what Is true of one order (houid be falfe when extended to 
another. 

» Thefe things alfo, fays Proclus, are divinely aflcrted, and with a view to the condition of our 
nature. For neither does he who has arrived at the fummit of human attainments, and who is 
the wifeft among men, poflefs fcience perfedlly indubitable concerning divine natures j for it is 
intellect alone which knows intelligibles free from doubt ; nor is the moft imperfe£l and earth- 
born chara(5ler entirely deprived of the knowledge of a formal caufe. For to what does he look 
when he fometimes blames that which is apparent to fenfc, as very mutable, if he does not con- 
tain in himfelf an unperverted preconception of an effence permanent and real ? 

* The fimilar is every where naturally adapted to proceed to the fimilar. Hence that which 
is obfcure to the eyes, and is only to be obtained by philofophy, will not be apprehended by 
imperfe£l fouls, but by thofe alone who through phyfical virtue, tranfcendent diligence, and 
ardent deGre apply themfelves in a becoming manner to fo fublime an object: of contemplation. 
For the fpeculation of intelligibles cannot fubfift in foreign habits ; nor can things which have 
their eflence and feat in a pure intellect become apparent to thofe who are not purified in In- 
telle6t ; fince the fimilar is every where known by the fimilar, 

3 By thefe words, fays Proclus, Plato again teaches us who is a moft fit hearer of this difcourfe 
about ideas. Such a one he denominates a man (i. e. «vi5^, not avS/?4)5ro{), not indeed in vain, but In 
order to indicate that fuch a one according to the form of his life pofleflesmuch oiiht grand^rohiift 
and elevated: {w^pa jaiv avoyuxvai ov f*arnVf aM* tva hm nara to uhs mi iotni toiowtoj n, zohu to aJpov nai v^^nT^ov 

im^nKvviJi.t]/oi.) 
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been faid, and other things of the fame kind, he will not find where to turn 
his dianoetic ^ part, while he docs not permit the idea of every thing which 

exif^s 

tmhiK^jvixsvo^.) For it is fit that he who is about to apprehend the Gods (hould direft liis attention 
to nothing fmajl and grovelling. But he calls him a man of a very naturally good dlfpofitlon, as 
being adorned with all the prerogatives of a philofophic nature, and as receiving many viatica 
from nature, in or^'er to the intellectual perception of divine natures. In addition to this, he 
alfo again reminds us who is the leader of the fclence concerning thefc divine forms, and that he 
is prolific and inventive, and this with refpeCl to teaching. For fome have made fuch a pro- 
ficiency as is fufficient for themfelves, but others are alfo able to awaken others to a recolle£lion 
of the truth of things. Hence he fayp, that fuch a one deferves ftill greater admiration. In the 
third place, he fhows us what is the end of this teaching, viz. that the learner who poflcfles 
fcience may be fufliclently able to diftinguifli the genera of beings, and to furvey in perfection the 
definite caufes of things; whence they originate; how many are their orders; how they fubfift 
in every order of things ; how they are participated ; how they caufally comprehend all things in 
themfelves; and, in fhort, all fuch particulars as have been difcufled in the preceding notes. 

Proclus adds, that by a certain genus of every things Plato fignifies the primary caufe prefubfift- 
ing in divine natures of every feries. For idea compared with any other individual form in 
fcnfibles is a genus, as being more total than fcnfible forms, and as comprehending things which 
are not entirely of a fimilar form with each other. For how can the terreftrial man be fald to be 
entirely of a fimilar form with the celeftial, or with the man that is allotted a fubfiftence in any 
other element ? 

' Very fcientifically, fays Proclus, does Plato in thefe words reniind us that there arc ideas or 
forms of things. For if dianoetic and intelle£tual are better than fenfible knowledge, it is 
necefiary that the things known by the dianoetic power and by intellect (hould be more divine 
than thofe which are known by fenfe : for as the gnoftic powers which are coordinated to beings 
arc to each other, fuch alfo is the mutual relation of the things which arc known. If, therefore, 
the dianoetic power and intelleCl fpeculate feparate and immaterial forms, and likewife things 
univerfal, and which fubfid in tliemfelves, but fenfe contemplates things partible, and which arc 
infeparable from fubjetSts, it is necefiary that the fpeClacles of the dianoetic power and of intelleCl 
fhould be more divine and more eternal. Univerfals, therefore, arc prior to particulars, and 
things immaterial to things material. "Whence then does the dianoetic power receive thefe I 
for they do not always fubfift in us according to energy. It is however necefiary, that things in 
energy ftiould precede thofe in capacity, both in things intelle£lual and in effences. Forms, 
therefore, fubfift elfewhere, and prior to us, in divine and feparate natures, through whom the 
forms which we contain derive their perfecEtion. But thefe not fubfifiing, neither would the 
forms in us fubfift: for they could not be derived from things imperfed : fincc it is not lawful 
that more excellent natures fhould be cither generated or perfc£ted from fuch as are fubordinate. 
Whence, too, is this multitude of forms in the multitude of fouls derived ? For it is every where 
necefiary, prior to multitude, to conceive a monad from which the multitude proceeds. For as 
the multitude of fenfiblcs was not generated, except from an unity, which is better than fcnfibles, 
3 and 
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exifts to be always the fame, and by this means entirely deftroys the dia- 
lectic power of the foul : but you alfo feeni in this refpedt to perceive per- 

fcclly 

and which gave fubfiftence to that which is common in particulars; fo neither would the mul- 
titude of forms fuUfiO: in fouls, fuch as the juft itfclf, the beautiful itfelf, &c. whi^ ful)fi{l in all 
fouls in a manner accommodated to the nature of foul, without a certain generating unity, which 
is more excellent than this animailic multitude: juft as the monad from which the multitude of 
fenfiblcs originates, is fuperior to a fenfible cflence, comprehending unitedly all the variety of 
fenfibles. Is it not alfo neceflary, that prior to felf-motive natures, there (hould be an immovable 
forni ? For as felf-motive reafons tranfcend thofc which arc alter-motive, or moved by others, 
after the fame manner immovable forms, and which energize in eternity, are placed above felf- 
mocive forms, which are converfant with the circulations of time : for it is every where rcquifite 
that a flable (hould precede a movable caufe. If, therefore, there are forms in fouls which are 
many, and of a felf-motive nature, there are prior to thcfe intellectual forms. In other words, 
there arc immovable prior to felf motive rtatures, fuch as arc monadic, prior to fuch as are mul- 
tiplied, and the perfe£l prior to the imperfect. It is alfo requifite that they (hould fubfift in 
energy ; fo that if there are not intellciflual, neither arc there animaflic forms : for nature by no 
means begins from the imperfect and the many; fince it is neceflary that multitude fliould pro- 
ceed about monads, things imperfedl about the perfe£t, and things movable about the immovable. 
But if there are not forms eflentially inherent in foul, there is no place left to which any one can 
turn his dianoetic power as Parmcnides juftly obfervcs : for phantafy and fenfe ncceflarily look to 
things connafcent with themselves. And of -vl-hat fliall we poflefs a dianoetic or fcientific know- 
ledge, if the foul is deprived of forms of this kind ? For we (hall not make our fpcculation about 
things of pofterior origin, Gnce thefe are more ignoble than fenfibles themfelves, and the univer- 
fals which they contain. How then will the objefls of knowledge, which arc coordinate to the 
dianoetic power, be fubordinate to thofe which are known by fenfe ? It remains, therefore, that 
we (hall not know any thing elfe than fenfibles. But if this be the cafe, whence do demonftrations 
originate ? Demonftrations indeed, are from thofe things which are the caufes of the things de- 
monftrated, which are prior to them according to nature, and not with relation to us, and which 
are more honourable than the conclufions which are unfolded from them. But the things from 
which demonftrations are formed are univerfals, and not particulars. Univerfals, therefore, are prior 
to, and are more caufal and more honourable than, particulars. Whence likewife are definitions ? 
For definition proceeds through the efiential reafon of the foul : for we firft define that which is 
common in particulars, pofTefTrng within, that form, of vvl.ich the fomeihing common in thcfe 
is the image. If, therefore, definition is the principle of dcmonftration, it is neceflary that there 
(hould be another definition prior to this, of the many forms and eflential reafons which the foul 
contains. For fince, as we have before faid, the juft itfelf is in every foul, it is evident that there 
is fomething common in this multitude of the juil", whence every foul knowing the reafon of the 
juft contained in its efl'ence, knows in a fnnilar manner that which is in all other fouls. But if 
it poflefles fomething common, it is this fomething common which we define, and this is the 
principle of dcmonftration, and not that univerfal in the many, which is material, and in a 

certain 
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fc€t\y the fame with myfelf. That Socrates aiifvvered, You fpeak the truth. 
What then will you do with refped to philofbphy ? Where will you turn 

yourfelf, 

certain refpc£b mortal, being coordinated with the many : for in demonftrations and definitions, 
it is requifite that the whole of what is partial fliould be comprehended in univerfal and definition. 
The definitions however of things common in particulars do not comprehend the whole of par- 
ticulars : for, can it be faid that Socrates is the whole of rational mortal animal, which is th« 
definition of man ? fince he contains many other particulars, which caufe him to pofiefs f^" 
raflcriftic peculiarities. But the reafon of man in the foul comprehends the whole of everf 
individual : for it comprehends uniformly all the powers which are beheld about the particulars 
of the human fpecies. And, in a fimilar manner with refpefl to animal: for, indeed, the uni- 
verfal in particulars is lefs tlian the particulars themfclves, and is lefs than fpecies j fijvce it docfi 
not poflefs all differences in energy, but in capacity alone i whence alfo, it becomes as it were 
the matter of the fucceeding formal differences. But the reafon of man in our foul is better 
and more comprehenfive j for it comprehends all the differences of man unitedly, and not in 
capacity, like the univerfal in particulars, but in energy. If, therefore, definition ia tb^ principle 
of demonftration, it is requifite that it Ihould be the definition of a thing of that kind which ' 
18 entirely comprehenfive of that which is more partial. But of this kind are the forms in our 
foul, and not the forms which fubfift in particulars. Thcfc, therefore, being fubverted, neither 
will it be poflible to define. Hence the definitive together with the demonftrative art will periib^ 
abandoning the conceptions of the human mind. The divifive art alfo, together with thefc, will 
be nothing but a name : for the whole employment of divifion is, to feparate the many from the 
one, and to diftrlbute things prcfubfifting unitedly in the whole, into their proper differences, 
not adding the differences externally, but contemplating them as inherent in the genera them- 
fclves, and as dividing the fpecies from each other. Where, therefore, will the work of this art 
be found, if we do not admit that there are effential forms in our foul ? For he who fuppofei 
that this art is employed in things of poflerior origin, i.e. forms abftra£ked from fenfibles, perceives 
nothing of the power which it poffeffcs : for to divide things of poftcrior origin, is the bufinefs 
of the divifive art, energizing according to opinion ; but to cxwitemplate the effential differences 
of the reafons in the foul, is the employment of dianoetic and fcientific divifion, which alfo 
unfolds united powers, and perceives things more partial branching forth from fuch as are more 
total. By a much greater priority, therefore, to the definitive and demon flrative arts will the 
divifive be entirely vain, if the foul does not contain effential reafons : for definition is more 
venerable, and ranks more as a principle than demonftration, and again, divifion than definition: 
for the divifive gives to the definitive art its principles, but not vice verfa. The analytic art alfo, 
muft perifli together with thefe, if we do not admit the effential reafons of the foul. For the 
analytic is oppofed to the dcmoTi flrative method, as refolving from things caufed to caufes, but 
to the definitive as proceeding from compofites to things more fimple, and to the divifive, a« 
afcending from things more partial to fuch as are more. univerfal. So that tliofe methods being 
deftroyed, this alfo will perifh. If, therefore, there are not forms or ideas, neither (hall we con- 
tain the reafons of tilings. And if we do not contain the reafons of things, neither will there 
VOL. III. N be 
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yourfelf, being ignorant of thefe ? Indeed I do not feem to myfelf to know 
at prefent. That Parmenides faid, Before you exercife ' yourfelf in this 

affair, 

be the dialectic methods according to which we obtain a knowledge of things, nor (hall we know 
where to turn the dianoetic power of the foul. 

' Socrates was alone deficient in Ikill, whence Parmenides exhorts him to apply himfelf to dia- 
ledic, through which he would become much more (kiJfuI, being exercifed in many things, and 
perjBf iving the confequences of hypothefes ; and when he has accomplifhed this, Parmenides ad- 
Vifes him to turn to the fpeculation of forms. For fuch particulars as are now dubious are very 
cafy of folution to thofe that are exercifed in dialectic. And this is the whole end of the words, 
Tliis exercife, liowever, muft not be thought to be fuch as that which is called by logicians the 
epichirematic or argumentative method. For that looks to opinion, but this defpifes the opinion 
efthe multitude. Hence, to the many it appears to be nothing but words, and is on this ac- 
count denominated by them garrulity. The cpichirematic method, indeed, delivers many argu- 
ments about one problem j but this exercife delivers the fame method to us about many and 
different problems ; fo that the one is very different from the other. The latter, however, is more 
beautiful than the former, as it ufes more excellent methods, beginning from on high, in order 
to accomplifli its proper work. For, as wc have already obferved in the Introduction to this 
dialogue, it employs as its inflruments divifion and definition, analyfis and demonftration. If^ 
therefore, we exercife ourfelvcs in this method, there Is much hope that wc fliall genuinely appre- 
hend the theory of ideas ; diftindtly evolving our confufed conceptions ; diffolving apparent 
doubts; and demonftrating things of which we are now ignorant. But till wc can effect this, 
we fliall not be able to give a fcientific definition of every form. 

Should it, however, be inquired whether it is poflible to define forms or not, fuch as the beau^ 
tiful itfelf, or the juft itfelf ; for forms, as Plato fays in his Epiflles, are only to be apprehended 
by the fimple viflon of intelligence; to this we reply, that the beautiful itfelf, the juft itfelf, and 
tl\e good itfelf, confidercd as ideas, are not only in intelle^, but alfo in fouls, and in fenfible 
natures. And of thefe, fome are definable, and others not. This being the cafe, intelleAual 
forms, though they may be in many and partial natures, cannot be defined on account of thei» 
fimplicity, and becaufe they are apprehended by intelligence, and not through compofition ; and 
like wife, becaufe whatever is defined ought to participate of fomething common, which is, as it 
were, a fubje<£l, and is different from itfelf. But in divine forms there is nothing of this kind : 
for being, as Timseus fays, does not proceed into any thing elfe, but though it makes a certain 
progreffion from itfelf, yet after a manner k is the fame with its immediate progeny^ being only 
unfolded into a fecond order. Forms, however, belonging to foul, and fubfifting in fenfibles, can be 
^fined ; and, in fliort, fuch things as are produced according to a paradigmatic caufe, and fuch 
as are faid to participate of forms. Hence, diale6lic fpeculates the firft forms by fimple intuitions i 
but when it defines, or divides, it looks to the images of thefe. If, therefore, fuch a fclence 13 
the purcft part of intelle£l and prudence, it is evident that it employs pure intelk£lions, through 
which it apprehends intelligibles, and multiform methods by which it binds the fpe^acles derived 

from 
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afFair, O Socrates, you lliould endeavour to define what the beautiful, the 
juji, and the good 2iVt, and each of the other forms : for I before perceived the 
neceffity of your accompliiliing this, when I heard you difcourfing with 
Ariftotle. Indeed that ardour of yours, by which you are impelled to difpu- 
tation, is both beautiful ' and divine ; but collet: yourfelf together, and 

while 

from intelliglbles, and which fubfift in fccondary orders : and thus It appears that the aflertlons 
of Plato are true. 

But it is by no means wonderful if we alfo define certain other particulars of which there are 
no ideas, fuch as things artificial, parts, and things evil. For there are in us rcafons of wholes 
which are according to nature, and alfo of things good ; and in confequcnce of this, we know 
fuch things as give completion to wholes, fuch as imitate nature, and fuch as have merely a 
fhadowy fubfiftence. For fuch as is each of thefe, fuch alfo is it known and defined by us ; and 
we difcourfe about them from the definitely flable reafons which we contain. 

' Some, fays Proclus, are neither impelled to, nor are aftoniflied about, the fpeculatlon of 
beings ; others again have obtained perfe(flion according to knowledge : and others are impelled, 
indeed, but require perfe£lion, logical flcill, and exercife. In order to the. attainment of the end. 
Among the lad of thefe is Socrates ; whence Parmenides, Indeed, receives his impulfe, and calls 
it divine, as being philofophic. For, to defpife things apparent, and to contemplate an incorpo- 
real elTencc, is philofophic and divine ; fincc every thing divine is of this kind, feparate from 
fenfiblcs, and fubfifting in immaterial intelle(Slions. But Parmenides alfo calls the impulfe of 
Socrates beautiful, as leading to that which is truly beautiful, (which does not confift in pradical 
affairs, as the Stoics afterwards conceived it did, but in Intelledual energies,) and as adapted to 
true love. For the amatory form of life cfpecially adheres to beauty. Very properly, therefore, 
does Parmenides admit the impulfe of Socrates as divine and beautifuly as leading to intelleEl and 
the one. As divine, indeed, it vindicates to itfelf the one, but as beautiful, inielleB, in which the 
beautiful firft fubfifts ; and as purifying the eye of the foul, and exciting its moft divine part. 
But he extends the road through dialectic as irreprchcnfible and moft expedient j being connate, 
indeed, with things, but employing many powers for the apprehcnfion of truth ; imitating intel- 
left, from which alfo it receives its principles, but beautifully extending through well-ordered 
gradations to true being, and giving refpite to the wandering about fenfibles j and laftly, ex- 
ploring every thing by methods which cannot be confuted, till it arrives at the occult refidence of 
the one and the good. 

But when Parmenides fays, ** If you do not truth will elude your purfuit," he manifefls the 
danger which threatens us from rafli and difordered impulfe to things inacceflible to the unex- 
erclfed, and this Is no other than falling from the whole of truth. For an orderly progreflion is 
that which makes our afccnt fccure and irreprehenfible. Hence, Proclus adds, the Chaldaean 
oracle fays, " that Divinity is never fo much turned from man, and never (o much fends us novel 
paths, as when we make our afcent to the moft divine of fpeculations or works in a confufed and 
difordered manner, and, as it adds, with unbathed feet, and with unhallowed lips. For, of thofe 

N 2 that 
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while ydu are young more and more excrcife yourfelf in that fcience, which 
appears ufelefs to the many, and is called by them empty loquacity ; for if 
you do not, the truth will elude your purfuit. 

That Socrates then faid, What method of exercife » is this, O Parmc* 
nides? And that Parmenides rephed. It is that which you have heard Zeno 
employing: but befidcs this, while you wjs fpeaking with Zeno, I admired 
your afTei ting that you not only fuffered yourfelf to contemplate the wander-* 
ing* which fubfifts about the obje6ls of fight, but likewife that which takes 

place 

that are thus negligent, the progreflions are impCTfe6i, the impulfes arc vain, and the paths arc 
blind." Being perfuaded, therefore, both by PUto and the oracles, we (hould always afcend 
through things more projcimate to us to fuch as arc more excellent, and from things more fubor- 
dinatc, through mediums, to fuch as are more elevated. 

* If again, fays Proclus, Parmenides calls this diale£lic an cxerclfc Cyi^waaK*), not hetog argu- 
mentative, we ought not to wonder. For every logical difcurfus, and the evolution itfelf of the- 
orems, confidered with reference to an intelleOual life, is an excrcife. For as we call endurance 
an exercife, with reference to fortitude, and continence, with rcfpeiSl to temperance, fo every 
logical theory may be called an exercife with reference to intelletlual knowledge. The fcientific 
difcurfus, therefore, of the dianoetic power, which is the bufiacfs of dialeftic, is a dianoittic ex- 
crcife preparatory to the moft fimple intellC(Slion of the foul. 

• Again, in thefe words^ Parmenides evinces his admiration of the aftonifhment of Socrates 
about intelUgibles and immaterial forms ; for he fays that he admires his transferring the dlalc£lic 
power from fenfibles to intelUgibles ^ and he alfo adds the caufe of this. For things which arc 
cfpecially apprehended by reafon, or the fummit of the dianoetic part (for fuch is the meaning 
of reafon in this place), are intelUgibles ; fincc Tiniaus alfo foys that the reafon about fenfibles 
is not firm and iluble, but conje£\ural, but that the reafon which is employed about intelligibles 
is^ immovable and cannot be confuted. For fenfibles arc not accurately that which they are faid 
to be ; but intelUgibles having a proper fubfiftcnce, are moreable to be known. But, after an- 
other manner, it may be faid that intelligible forms are efpecially known by reafon, and this by 
beginning from the gnoftic powers. For fenfe has no knowledge whatever of thefc forms j the 
phantafy receives figured images of them ; opinion logically apprehends them, and without figurc> 
but at the fame time poffeflcs the various, and is, in (hort, naturally adapted alone to know that^ 
and not why, they are. Hence, the fummit of our dianoetic part is the only fufficient fpeculator 
of forms : and hence Tina«u»rays that true being ia* apprehended by intelligence in conjunOion 
•with reafon. So that forms, properly fo called, are juftly faid to be efpeciaUy apprehended by 
reafon. For all fenfible things are partial ; fince every body is partial : for no body is capable 
of being all things, nor of fubfifling impartibly, in a multitude of particulars. Phyfical forms 
verge to bodies, and are divided about them ; and the forms belonging to the foul participate of 
variety, and fall fhort of the fimplicity of intelledual forms. Hence, fuch forms as are called 
iattlledlual and inteUigible, and are moll remoie from matter are efpecially to be apprehended by 

xeafoxu 



place in fuch things as are efpecially apprehended hy rcafon, and which fomc 
one may confider as havmg a real fubliftence. For it appears to me (faid 
Socrates), that after this manner it may without difficulty be proved, that 
there are both fimilars and diffimilars, or any thing elfe which it is the pro- 
vince of beings to fufFer. That Parmenides replied, You fpeak well: but 
it is neceflary that, befides this, you fliould not only confider if each of the 
things fuppofed is ', what will be the confequences from the hypotbefis, but 

likewifc 

reafon. The dialed^ic wandering, therefore, is neceflary to the furvey of thefc forms, excrcifing 
and fitting us, like the preparatory part of the myftcries, for the vifion of thefc fplendld beings. 
Nor muft we by this wandering underltand, as we have before obferved, a merely logical dif- 
curfus about maUers of opinion, but the whole of dialectic, which Plato in the Republic calls 
the defenfive inclofure of difciplines, and which, in the evolutions of arguments, cxcrcifes us to 
the more accurate intelledion of immaterial and feparate natures. 

Nor muft we wonder, Cays Proclus, that Plato calls fcientific theory wandering: for.it is fo 
denominated with reference to pure intelligence, and the (implc apprehenGon of intelligible*. 
And what wonder Is it, fays he, if Plato calls a progreffion of this kind wandering, fince fomc of 
thofe pofierior to him have not refufed to denominate the variety of intclle£lions in intellect a 
-wandering ; for though the intelligence in intellt6tis immutable, yet it is at the fame time one and 
multiplied, through the multitude of intelligibles. And why is it requifite to fpeak concerning 
inteJle«SV, fince thofe who energize in the higheft perfedion from a divine afflatus, are accuftomed 
to f^ eak of the wanderings of the Gods themfelves, not only of thofe in the heavens, but aJfp of 
thofe that are denominated intelledual j obfcurely fignifying by this their progreflion, their being 
prefent to all fecondary natures, and their prolific providence as far as to the laft of things. For 
they fay that every thing which proceeds into multitude wanders; but that the inerratic alone 
fubfifts in the ftable and uniform. Wandering, indeed, appears to fi^nify four things, either a 
multitude of energies, though they may all fubfift together, or a tranfitive multitude, like the.in- 
telle£lions of the foul, or a multitude proceeding from oppofites to oppofites, or a multitude of 
difordered motions. The dialectic exercife is called a wandering according to the third of thefe, 
in confequence of proceeding through oppofite hypothefcs. So that if there is any thing whicji 
energizes according to one immutable energy, this is truly inerratic. 

* It appears to me, fays Proclus, to be well faid by the antients that Plato has. given perfection 
in this dialogue to the writings both of Zeno and Parmenides> producing the diale£tic exercife 
of the former to both oppofites, and elevating the theory of the latter to true being. We fhall 
find, therefore, the perfection of the writings of Parmenides in the following part of this dia- 
logue, which contains nine hypoihcfes concerning the one-, but we may perceive the perfeftion of 
Zcno's writings in what Is now faid. In addition, therefore, to what we have already delivered re- 
fpeaing the dlalcaic of Zcno in the preceding Introdu^ion, we (hall fubjoin from Proclus the 
following obfervations. The difcourfe of Zeno having fuppofed the multitude of forms feparate 
from the one, coUeCls the abfurdities which follow ir()m tliis bypothcfis, apd this by coofidcring 

xhat 
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Jikewife what will refult from fuppofing that // is not, if you wifh to be more 
exercifed in this affair. How do you mean ^ (faid Socrates) ? As if (faid 

Parmenides) 

what follows, and what follows and does not follow ; for he colle£ls that they are fimilar and not 
fimilar ; and proceeds in a fimilar manner rcfpeding the one and the many, motion and perma- 
nency. Parmenides, however, thinks It fit that In dialecfllc invefligations it fliould not only 
be fuppofed if the one is, but alfo if it is not, and to fpeculate what will happen from this hypo- 
thefisi as, for inftance, not only if fimilitude is, but alfo if it is not, what will happen, either as 
confequent, or as not confequent, or as confequent and at the fame time not confcquent. But 
his reafon for making fuch an addition is this : if we only fuppofe that a thing is, and difcover 
what will be the confequence of the hypothefis, we fhall not entirely difcover that of which the 
thing fuppofed is eflentially the caufe ; but if we can demonftrate in addition to this, that if it Is 
not, this very fame thing will no longer follow which was the confequence of iis being fuppofed 
to have a fubfiflcnce, then it becomes evident to us that if the one is, the other is alfo. 

» Some 

' Socrates not being able to apprehend the whole method fynoptically delivered, through what 
has been previoufly faid, requefts Parmenides to unfold it more clearly. Parmenides accordingly 
again gives a fpecimen of this method logically and fynoptically : comprehending in eight the 
four and twenty modes which we have already mentioned In the Introdudion to this dialogue. 
For, he alTumes, if it happens, and if it follows and does not follow, and both thefe conjoined; 
fo that again we may thus be able to triple the eight modes. But let us concifely confider, with 
Proclus, thefe eight modes In the hypothefis of Zeno : — If, then, the many have a fubfiftence, there 
will fimply happen to the many with refpe£l to themfelves to be feparated, not to be principles, 
to fubfift diflimilarly. But to the many with refpciSl to the one there will happen, to be compre- 
hended by ibe one^ to be generated by it, and to participate of fimilitude and union from it. To 
the one there will happen, to have dominion over the many, to be participated by them, to fubfift 
prior to them ; and this with refpe£l to the many. But to the one with refpe£l to itfelf there will 
happen the impartible, the unmultlplicd, that which is better than being, and life, and knowledge \ 
and every thing of this kind. 

Again, if the many is not, there will happen to the many with refpeft to themfelves the 
unfeparated and the undivided from each other: but to the many with refpedl to the one, a fub- 
fiftence unprocecding from the one, a privation of difference with refpe£b to the one. To the 
one with refpedl to itfelf there will happen the poflcfTion of nothing efficacious and perfe£l: in its 
own nature j for if it poflTefled any thing of this kind it would generate the many. To the one 
vith refpedb to the many, not to be the leader of multitude, and not to operate any thing in the 
many. 

Hence, we may conclude, that/^^ one is every where that which makes multitude to be one thing, 
is the caufe of, and has dominion over, multitude. And here you may fee that the tranfition is 
from the object of inveftigation to its caufe -, for fuch is the one. It is requifite, therefore, that 
always after many difcufhons and hypothefes there Ihould be a certain fummary dedudion, («e^a- 
Xaioy/[*£vor.) For thus Plato, through all the lntelle£lual conceptions, fhows that Mr <7//^ gives fub- 
frftence to all things, and to the unities in beings, which we fay is the end of the dialogue. 
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Parmenides) you (hould wifh to excrcife yonrfclf Ik this hypothcfis of Zeno, 
if there are many things^ what ought to happen both to the many with refer- 
ence to themfelves, and to the one ; and to the one with refpe6t to itfelf, and 
to the many : and again, if ma?iy are not, to confider what will happen both 
io the ojte 7i\\A to the manjy as well to themfelves as to each other. And, 
again, if he fhould fuppofe iffimilllude * ts, or f it is noty what will happen 

from 

Some one, however, may probably Inquire how it Is pofTible for any thing to- happen to that 
which is not. And how can that be the recipient of any thing which has no fubHftence what- 
ever ? To this we rep'y, that non lehig^ as we learn in the Sophifhi,, is elLhcr that which in no 
refpeQ has a fubfiflencc (to yLy^ai>.w ixr^^cxiAcoi cv), or it is privation, for by itfelf it is not, but has 
an accidental being j or it is matter, for this is not, as being formlefs, and naturally iadehnlte ; 
or it is every thing material, as that wliicn has an apparent being, but properly is not ; or, farther 
ftill, it is every thing fenfble, for this is continually converfant with generation and corruption, 
but never truly is. Prior to thefe, alfo, there is non-being in fouls, according to which they are 
likewife faid to be the firfl of generated natures, and not to belong to thofe true beings which 
rank in intelligibles. And prior to fouls, there is the non-being in intelligibles themfelves, and 
this is the firfl: difference of beings, as we are tauglit by the Sophlfta, and which as we there learn 
is not lefs than being itfelf. Laftly, beyond all thefe is the non-being of that which is prior to 
being, which is the caufe of all beings, and is exempt from the multitude which they contain. 
If, therefore, non-being may be predicated in fo many wayc, it is evident that what has not in 
any refpe£l being, can never become the fubjetSl: of liypothefis : for It is not polhble to fpeak of 
tills, nor to have any knowledge of it, as the Eleatean guefl: in the Sophifl:a (hows, confirming 
the affertion of Parmenides concerning it. But when we fay that the many is not, or that the one 
is not, or that foul is not, we fo make the negation, as that each of thefe is fomething elfe, but 
is not that particular thing, the being of which we deny. And thus the hypothefis does not lead 
to that which in no refpe£t has a fubfiflence, but to that which partly is, and partly is not : for, 
in {hort, negations are the progeny of Iutel]e<!n:ual difference. Hence, a thing is not a horfe, be- 
caufe it is another thing j and, through this, it is not man, becaufe it is fomething elfe. And Plato 
in the Sophiila on this account (iiys, that when we fay non-being, wc only affert an ablation of 
being, but not the contrary to being, meaning by contrary, that which is moft diflant from being,, 
and which perfedly falls from it. So that when we fay a thing is not, we do not introduce that 
which in no refpefl has a being, nor when we make non-being the fubjed^ of hypothefis do we 
fuppofe that which is in no refpedl is, but we fignify as much of non-being as Is capable of being 
known and expre/l^^d by words. — For an account of the Eleatic method of reafoning which Plato 
here delivers, fee the Introduction to this dialogue. 

» If fimilitude is, fays Proclus, there will' happen to itfelf with refpeft to itfelf, the monadic, 
the perpetual, the prolific, and the primary. Kut, with refpeO: to fenfibles, the affnnilation of 
them to Intelligibles, the not fuffering them to fall into the place of difllmilitude, and the con. 
junaion of parts with their whokncffes. To fenfibles with refpea to themfelves there will hap- 

5 pe.Hj 
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from each hypothefis, both to the things fuppofed and to others^ and to 
themfelves and to each other ; and the fame method of proceeding muft 
take place concerning the diffimilar, motion ' and permanency^ genera-^ 

t'lon 

pen, a communion with each other, a participation of, and a rejoicing in, each other. For (imi- 
lars rejoice-in, are copaffive, and are mingled with fimllars. But with refpe£l to fimilltude there 
will happen a participation of it, an aflimilation with, and union according to, it. 

But if fimilitude is not, there will happen to itfelf according to itfclf the uneflentlal, the neither 
pofleffing prolific power, nor a primary elTence. But with refpe£^ to others not to have dominion 
over them, not to make them fimilar to themfelves according to form, but rather in conjunction 
with itfelf to take away the fimilar which is in them ; for the principle of fimilars not having a 
fubfiftence, neither will thefe be fimilar. But to fenfibles with rcfpedt to themfelves there will 
happen the immovable, the unmingled, the unfympathetic. But with refpedl to it, neither to be 
fafhioned by form according to it, nor to be conne£led by it. 

In like manner we fay with refpe£l todhe diflimilar. For if diflimilitudc is, there will happen 
to itfelf with refpe£t to itfelf to be a form pure, immaterial and uniform, pofleffing multitude to- 
gether with unity i but with refpe£t to other things, I mean fenfibles, a caufe of the definite cir* 
cumfcription and divifion in each. To other things with refpe£k to themfelves there will happen, 
that each will preferve its proper Idiom and form without confufion ; but with refpe£l: to it, to be 
fufpended from it, and to be adorned both according to wholes and parts by it. But if diffimili- 
tude is not, it will neither be a pure and immaterial form, nor, in (hort, one and not one, nor will 
it poflefs, with refpe6l to other things, a caufe of the feparatc eflence of each ; and other things 
will poflefs an all-various cf nfufion in themfelves, and will not be the participants of one power 
which gives feparation to wholes. 

From thefe things, therefore, we collet that fimilitude is the caufe of communion, fympathy, 
and commixture to fenfibles ; but difllmilitude of feparation, produftion according to form, and 
unconfufed purity of powers in themfelves. For thefe things follow the pofitlons of fimilitude 
and diflimilitudc, but the contraries of thefe from their being taken away. 

» If motion is, there will happen to itfelf with refpefl: to Itfelf the eternal, and the pofl^cflion of 
infinite power; but to itfelf, with refpefl to things which are here, to be motive of them, the 
vivific, the caufe of progreflion, and of various energies. But to thefe things with rcfpe£l to 
themfelves there will happen, the energetic, the vivific, the mutable •, for every thing material 
pafles from a fubfiftence in capacity, to a fubfiftence in energy. To other things with refpeft 
• to motion there will happen, to be perfected by It, to partake of its power, to be aflimilated 
through it to things eternally liable. For things which are incapable of obtaining good ftably, 
participate of it through motion. 

But if motion is not, it will be ineflicaclous, flugglfh, and without power; it will not be a 
caufe of things which are here ; will be void of motive powers, and a producing eflence. And 
things which are here will be uncoordinated, indefinite and imperfe£l, firft motion not having 
a fubfiftence. 

In like manner with rcfpe^ to permanency, if it is, there will happen to itfclf with reference 
9 to 
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lion ^ and corrupioHy being and non-being : and, in one word, concerning 

every 

to itfclf, the liable, t!ie eternal, and the uniform. But to other things with refpedi to them- 
felves, that each will abide in its proper boundaries, and will be firmly ellabliflied in the fame 
places or meafures. To other things with refpe6l to it there will happen, to be every way 
bounded and fubdued by it, and to partake of flability in being. But if it is not, there will 
happen to itfelf with refpe«5l to itfelf, the inefficacious, and the unliable. To itfelf with refer- 
ence to other things, not to afford them the ftable, the fecurc, ^nd the firm j but to other things 
with refpefl to themfelves the much wandering, the uneftabli(hed, the imperfect, and the being 
deprived of habitation •, and to other things with refpe£l to it, neither to be fubfervient to its 
meafures, nor to partake of being according to it, but to be borne along in a perfe£lly difordered 
manner, that which conne£ls and eftablifties them, not having a fubfiftcnce. Motion itfelf, 
therefore, is the fupplier of efficacious power, and multiform life and energy ; but permanency, 
C>f firmnefs and (lability, and an eftabliftiment in proper boundaries. 

* Let us now confider, fays Proclus, prior to thefe, whence generation and corruption origi- 
nate, and if the caufes of thefe are to be placed in ideas. Or is not this indeed neceflary, not 
only becaufe tliefe rank among things perpetual (for neither is it poffible for generation not to be, 
nor for corruption to be entirely diflblved, but it is neceflary that thefe (hould confubfift with 
each other in the univerfe, fo far as it is perpetual) but this is alfo requifite, becaufe generation 
participates of eflence and being, but corruption of non-being. For every thing fo far as it is 
generated is referred to effi;nce, and partakes of being, but fo far as it is corrupted, it is referred 
to non-being, and a mutation of the is to another form. For through this it is corrupted from 
one thing into another, becaufe non-being prefubfifts which gives divifion to forms. And as in 
intelligibles, non- being is not lefs than being, as is aflerted by the Eleatean gueft, fo here cor- 
ruption is not lefs than generation, nor does it lefs contribute to the perfe£lion of the univerfe. 
And as there, that which participates of being enjoys alfb non -being, and non-bdng partakes of 
being, fo here that which is in generation, or in paffing into being, is alfo the recipient of corrup- 
tion, and that which is corrupting, of generation. Being, therefore, and non-being, are the caufes 
of generation and corruption. 

But it is requifite to exercife ourfelves after the fame manner with refpecS to thefe. In the 
firll place, then, if generation is, it is in itfclf imperfe<£l, and is the caufe to others of an aflimi- 
lation to eflence. But there will happen to other things with refpe6l to themfelves, a mutation 
from each other i and to other things with rcfpe£l to generation, there will happen a perpetual 
participation of it, in confequence of its fubfifting in them. But if generation is not, it will be 
itfelf, not the objc6l of opinion j and with rcfpcQ to other things it will not be the form of .any 
thing, nor the caufe of order and perfeftion to any thing ; but other things will be unbegotten 
and impaffive, and will have no communion with it, nor participate through it of being. 

In like manner with refpe(fl to corruption : If corruption is, there will happen to itfelf with 
refpe6l to itfelf, the never failing, infinite power, and a fullnefs of non-being ; but to itfelf with 
refpe6l to other things, tlie giving mcafure to being, and the caufe of perpetual generation. But 
to other things with refpe6l to themfelves, there will happen a flowing into each other, and an 
inability of connecting themfelves. And to other things with refpedl to corruption there will 

VOL. III. o happea 
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every thing which is fuppoled either to be ' or nor to be, or influenced in 
any naanner by any other paflTon, it is neceffary to confider the confe- 

qucnces 

happen, to be perpetually changed by it, to have non-being conjoined with being, and to parti- 
cipate of corruption totally. Bpt if corruption is not, there will happen to itfelf with rcfpeft ta 
itfelf, that it will not be fubvertive of itfelf; for not having a fubfiflence, it will fubvert itfelf with 
refpe£l to other things. To itfelf, with reference to other things there will happen, that it will 
not diflrpate them, nor change them into each other, nor dilacerate being and eflence. To other 
things with refpe^ to themfelves there will happen, the not being changed into each other, the- 
not being paflive to each other, and that each will prefcrve the fame order. But to other things 
with refpe£\ to it there will happen, the not being paflive to it. The peculiarity, therefore, of 
generation is to move to being, but of corruption to lead from being. For this we infer from* 
the preceding hypothefes, fince it has appeared to us that admitting their exiftence, they are the 
caufes of being and non-being to other things ; and that being fubverted they introduce a- 
J)rivation of motion and mutation. 

' We engage, fays Proclus, in the inveftigation of things in a twofold rcfpe6l, contemplating 
at one time if a thing is or is not, and at another time, if this particular thing is prefent with it, 
or is not prefent, as in the inquiry if the foul rs immortal. For here we muft not only confider 
all that happens to the thing fuppofed, with refpe«Sl to ilfclf and other things, and to other things- 
with refpeft to the thing fuppofed, but alfo what happens with reference to fubfiftence and non- 
fubfiftencc. Thus, for inftance, if ihe foul is immortal, its virtue will have a connate life, fuffi- 
cient to felicity, and this will happen to itfelf with refpe£t to itfelf. But to itfelf with rcfpcCt 
to other things there will happen, to ufe them as inftruments, to provide for them fcparately^ 
to impart life to them. In the fecond place, to other things with refpc£l to themfelves there 
will happen, that things living and dead will be generated from each other, the pofleflion of an" 
adventitious immortality, the circle of generation j but to other things with refpeft to it, to be 
adorned by it, to participate of a certain fclf-motion, and to be fufpended from it, in living. 

But if the foul is not immortal, it will not be felf-motive, it will not be intellectual eflcntially,.. 
it will not be felf-vital; nor will its difciplines be reminifcenccs. It will be corrupted by its own- 
proper evil, and will not have a knowledge of true beings. And thefe things will happen tO' 
itfelf with refpefV to itfelf. But to itfelf with refped to others there will happen, to be mingled 
with bodies and material natures^ to have no dominion over itfelf, to be incapable of leading, 
others as it pleafes, to be fubfervient to ihe temperament of bodies ; ?.nd all Its life will be cor- 
poreal, and converfant with generation. To other things with refpe(f\ to themfelves there will 
happen, fuch a habit as that which confifts from cntelecheia and body. For there will alone be 
animals compofed from an indefinite life and bodies. But to other things with refpeCl to it 
there will happen, to be the leaders of it, to change it together with their own motions, and to- 
poffcfs it in themfelves, and not externally governing them^ and to live in conjunction with and 
not^^rom it. You fee, therefore, that after this manner we difcover by the dialedic art the 
mode, not only how we may be able to fuppofe if a thing is and is not, but any other paflion 
which it may fuffer, fuch as the being immortal or not immortal. 

4 Since, 
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quences both to itfelf and to each individual of other things, which you 
may fele<5l for this purpofe, and towards many, and towards all things in a 
fimilar manner; and again, how other things are related to themfelves, and 
to another which you eflablifh, whether you confider that which is the 

fubjea 

Since, however we may confider the relation of one thing to another varioufly ; for we may 
either confider it with reference to one thing o^ly, as for inftance, hovr fimilitude, if it is fuppofcd 
to be, fubfifts with refped to diffimiHtude j or, we may confider it with rcfpe^l to more than 
one thing, as for inftance, how eflence, if fuppofed to be, is with reference to permanency and 
motion ; or with refpecl to all things, as, if t/:e otie is, how it fubfifts with reference to all' 
things,— this being the cafe, Plato does not omit this, but adds, That it is requifitc to confider 
the confequences with refpe£l to one thing only, which you may feleft for this purpofe, and 
towards many, and towards all things in a fimilar manner. 

It is necelTary indeed that this one, or thofe many (hould be allied to the thing propofed, for 
Inftance, as the fimilar to the diftimilar: for thefe are coordinate to each other. And motioii 
and reft to eflence : for thefc are contained in and fubfift about it. But if the difference with' 
rcfpedl to another thing, is with refpecl to one thing, to many things, and to all things, and we 
fay there are twenty four mode?, afluming in one way only a fubfiftencc with reference to 
another, this is not wonderful. For diff*erence with refpeft to another thing pertains to matter; 
but we propofe to deliver the form of the diale6lic method, and the formal but not the material 
differences which it contains. 

Obferve, too, that Plato adds, that the end of this exerclfe is the perception of truth. We 
niuft not, therefore, confider him as fimply fpcaking of fcientific truth, but of that which is in- 
telligible, or which in other words, fubfifts according to a fupereflential chara(^eriftic : for the 
whole of our life is an exercife to the vifion of this, and the wandering through diale(£lic haftens 
to that as its port. Hence Plato in a wonderful manner ufes the word ^io'^kt^ou to look throu^ : 
for fouls obtain the vifion of intelligibles through many mediums. 

But again, that the method may become perfpicuous to us from another example, let us invefti- 
gate the four-and- twenty modes in providence. If then providence is, there will follow to itfelf 
with refpecl to itfelf, the beneficent, the infinitely powerful, the efficacious ; but there will not 
follow, the fubverfion of itfelf, the privation of counfel, the un-uvilling. That which follows and 
does not follow is, that it is one and not one. There will follow to itfelf with refpeft to other 
things, to govern them, to prcfcrve every thing, to poflefs the beginning and the end of ail things, 
and to bound the whole of fenfibles. That which docs not follow is, to injure the obje£ls of 
Its providential care, to fupply that which is contrary to expeftation, to be the caufe of diforder. 
There will follow and not follow, the being prefent to all things, and an exemption from 
them J the knowing and not knowing them : for it knows them in a different manner, and 
not with powers coordinate to the things known. There will follow to other things with 
refpe<fl to themfelves, to fuffer nothing cafually from each other, and that nothing will be 
injured by any thing. There will not follow, that any thing pertaining to (hem will be froni 

o 2 fortune. 
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fubje£l of your hypothefis as having a fubfiftence or as not fubfifling ; if, 
being perfe6lly exercifed, you defign through proper media to perceive the 
truth. 

That Socrates then faid. You fpeak, O Parmenides, of an employment 
which it is impoflible to accomplifh, nor do I very much underftand what 
you mean ; but why do you not eflahliih a certain hypothefis yourfelF, and 
enter on its difcuflion, that I may be the better inftrudted in this affair? 

fortune, and the being uncoordinated with each other. There will follow and not follow, that 
all things are good; for this will partly pertain to them and partly not. To other things 
■with refpeft to it there will follow, to be fufpended from it, on all fides to be guarded and 
benefited by it. There will not follow, an oppofition to it, and the poflibility of efcaping it. 
For there is nothing fo fmall that it can be concealed from it, nor fo elevated that it cannot be 
vanquilhed by it. There will follow and not follow, that every thing will participate of pro- 
vidence : for in one refpeft they partake pf it, and in another not of it, but of the goods which 
are imparted to every thing from it- 

But let providence not have a fubfiftence, again there will follow to itfelf with refpe£l to 
itfelf, the imperfect, the unprolific, the inefficacious, a fubfiftencc for itfelf alone. There will 
not follow, the unenvying, the tranfcendcntly full, the fufficient, the affiduous. There will 
follow and not follow, the unfolicitous, and the undifturbed : for in one refpe£l ihefe will be 
prefent with that which does not providentially energize, and in another refpe£l will not, in con- 
fequence of fecondary natures not being governed by it. But it is evident that there will follow 
to itfelf with refpedl to other things, the unmingled, the privation of communion with all things,, 
the not knowing any thing. There will not follow, the affimilating other things to itfelf, and 
the imparting to all things the good that is fit. There will follow and not follow, the being de- 
firable to other things : for this in a certain refpe6t is poflible and not poffible. For, if it (hould 
be faid, that through a tranfcendency exempt from all things, it does not providentially energize,f 
nothing hinders but that it may be an objeft of defirc to all fecondary natures^ but yet, confi- 
dered as deprived of this power, it will not be defirable. To other things with refped to them-^ 
felves there will follow, the unadorned^ the cafual, the indefinite in paflivityy the reception of 
many things adventitious in their natures, the being carried in a confufed and difordered man- 
ner. There will not follow,, an allotment with rcfped to one tiling, a diftribution according to- 
merit, and a fubfiftence according to intelle<S^. There will follow and not follow, the being good :: 
for, fo far as they are beings^they muft neceflarily be good :. and yet, providence not having a fub- 
fiftencc, it cannot be faid whence they pcflefs good. But to other things with refpe£l to providence 
there will follow, the not being pa/Tive to it, and the being uncoordinated with refpe<St to it* 
There will not follow, the being meafured and bounded by it. There will follow and not fol- 
low, the being ignorant of it : for it is neceflary they (hould know that it is not, if it is not. And 
it is alfo neceflary that they fhould not know, it j. for there is nothing common to them with re- 
fpe^ to providence. 

That 
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That Parmenides replied, You af^gn, O Socrates, a mighty labour ' to a 
man fo old as myfdfl Will you, then, O Zeno (faid »Socrates), difcufs 

ibmething 

* By this Plato indicates that the enfuing difcourfe contains much truth, as Proclus well ob- 
fervcs : and if you confider it with relation to the foul, you may fay that it is not proper for one 
who is able to perceive intelleftually divine natures, to energize through the garrulous phantafy 
and body, but fnch a one {hould abide in his elevated place of furvey, and in his peculiar man- 
ners. It is laborious, therefore, for him who Ihes Intellectually to energize logically and imagina- 
tively, and for him who is converted to himfelf, to dire£l his attention to another ; and to fimpli* 
city of knowledge the variety of reafons is arduous. It is alfo laborious to an old man to fwim 
through fuch a fea of arguments. The aflertion alfo has much truth, if the fubjeds themfelves are 
confidered. For frequently univerfal canons are eafily apprehended, but no fmall difficulty prc- 
fents itfelf to thofe that endeavour to ufe them j as is evident In the lemmas of geometry, which 
are founded on univerfal aflertions. Proclus adds, that the difficulty of this dialeCiic method in 
the ufe of it is evident, from no one after Plato having profefledly written upon it; and on this 
account, fays he, we have endeavoured to illuftrate it by fo many examples. 

For the fake of the truly philofophic reader, therefore, I {hall fubjoin the follbwing fpecimen 
of the dialeftic method In addition to what has been already delivered on the fubje£^. The im* 
portance of fuch illuftrations, and the difficulty with which the compofition of them is attended,^ 
will, I doubt not, be a fufficient apology for its appearing in this place. It is extraQed, as well- 
as the preceding, from the admirable MS. commentary of Proclus on this dialogue. 

Let it then be propofcd to confider the confeq^uences of admitting or denying the perpetual ex« 
iftence of foul. 

If then foul always isj the confequences to Jtfejf, with refpeH to xtfelf^-AXZ^ the felf-motive, tha 
felf-vital, and the felf-fubfiftent x but the th'tugs which do not foUow to itjelf with refpeEl to itfelf^ 
arc, the deflru6lionof itfelf, the being perfedly ignorant, and knowing nothing of itfelf. The 
tQ\\h(\yxtnzt% sn\\\c\\ follow 2.Vi^ do not follow are the indivifible and the divifible*, (for in a cer- 
tain refpe<^ it is divifible, and in a certain refpe<fl indivifible)^ perpetuity and non-perpetuity of 
being; for fo far as it communicates with intelledb, it is eternal, but fo far as it verges to a cor- 
poreal nature, it is mutable. 

Again, if foul is^ t)\t confequences to itfelf with refpeB to other thJigf^ l e. bodies, are commu- 
nication of motion, the conneding of bodies, as long as it is prefent with them, together with 
dominion over bodies, according to nature. That which does not follow, is to move externally ; for 
k is the property of animated natures to be moved inwardly; and to be the caufe of reft and im- 
mutability to bodies. The confequences which follow and do not follow, are, to be prefent to bodies, 
and yet to be prefent feparate from them ; for foul is prefent to them, by its providential energies, 
but is exempt from. them by its efence, becaufe this is incorporeal. And this is the firft hexad. 

The fecond hexad is as follows: if foul is, the confequence to other things, i. e. bodies with refpcEi' 
to themfelves, IS {ymp^thy, for, according to a vivific caufe, bodies fympathize with each other.. 

* For foul, according to Plato, fubfifts between intelka ind a corporeal nature; the foimcr of which i» 
perfeftly indivifible, and the latter perfectly divifible* 

But 
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fomethijig for us? And then Pythodorus related that Zeao, laughino-, faid 

We muft requeft Parmenidcs, O Socrates, to engage in this undertakincr ; 

for. 

But that which does mtfolloiOi is the non-fenfitivc ; for, in confequcnce of there being fuch a thing 
as foul, all things mud neceflarily be fenfitive: fome things peculiarly fo, and others as parts of 
<hc whole. The confeqnences which follow and do not follow to bodies with rejfeEl to themfehes are, that 
in a certain refpedt they move themfelves, through being animated, and in a certain refpe^l do 
not move themfelves: for there are many modes of felf-motion. 

Again, if foul is y the confequences to bodies with refpe6i to foul are, to be moved internally and vi- 
vified by foul, to be preferved and connefted through it, and to be entirely fufpended fr«m it. 
*The confequences which do not follow arc, to be diflTipaled by foul, and to be filled from it with a 
privation of life; for bodies receive from foul life and coiine£iion. The confequences which follow 
and do not follow are, that bodies participate, and do not participate of foul j for fo far as foul \% 
prefent with bodies, fo far they may be faid to participate of foul ; but fo far as it is feparate from 
them, fo far they do not participate of foyl. And this forms the fecond hexad. 

The third hexad is as follows : if foul is noty the confequences to itfelfwith refpeEl to it/elf are, 
♦he non-vital, the uneflcntial, and the non-intelleftual ; for, not having any fubfiftcnce, it has 
neither eflence, nor life, nor intelie£l. The confequences which do not follow are, the ability tq pre* 
ferve itfelf, to give fubfiftence to, and be motive of, itfelf, with every thing elfe of this kind. 
The confequences which follow and do not follow are, the unknown and the irrational. For not hav- 
ing a fubfiftence, it is in a certain refpe6l unknown and irrational with refpecSk to itfelf, as neither 
reafoning nor having any knowledge of idcM i but in another refpeft, it is neither irrational nor 
unknown, if it is confidered as a certain nature, which is not rational, nor endued with knowi- 
ledge. 

Again, if foul is noty the confequences which follow to itfelfwith refpeB to bodies are, to be unpro- 
lific of them, to be unmingled with, and to employ no providential energies about, them. Tht 
confequences which do not follow are, to move, vivify, and conne£i bodies. The confequences which 
follow and do not follow are, that it is different from bodies, and that it does not communicate 
with them. For this in a certain refpe<Sl is true, and not truej if that which is not foul is confi- 
dered as having indeed a being, but unconnected with foul ; for thus it is different from bodies, 
fmce thefe are perpetually conne£Vcd with foul. And again, it is not difl'erent from bodies, fo 
far as it has no fubfiftence, and is not. And this forms the third hexad. 

In the fourth place, then, if foul is noty the confequences to bodies with refpeSf to themfelves are, 
the immovable, privation of difference according to life, and the privation of fympathy to each 
other. The confequences which do not follow are, a fenfible knowledge of each other, and to be 
moved from themfelves. That which follows and does not follow is, to be paffive to each other ; 
for in one refpe<Sl they would be pafTivc, and in another not ; fince they would be alone corpof 
really and not vitally paffive. 

Again, if foul is noty the confequences to other things with refpeSi to it are, not to be taken care of, 
nor to be moved by foul. The conjequences which do not, follow are, to be vivified and connecfled 
by foul. The confequences which follow and do not follow are, to be alFimilatcd and not affimilated 

to 
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for, as he fays, it is no trifling matter ; or do you not. fee the prodigious 
labour of fuch a difcufTion ? If, therefore, many ' were prefent, it would 

not 

to foul: for, fo far as foul having no fubfiftence, neither will bodies fubfifl, fo far they will be 
aflimilated to foul j for they will fufFer the fame with it; but fo far as it is impoflible for that 
which is not to be fimilar to any thing, fo far bodies will have no fimillrude to foul. And this 
forms the fourth and lafl hexad. 

Hence we conclude, xhzl foul is the caufe of life, fympathy, and motion to bodies j and^ 
in fhort, of their being and prcfervation j for foul fubfifting, thefe are at the fame time intro- 
duced-, but not fubfiftlng, they arc at the fame time taken away. 

' It it unnccelTary to obfervc, that the itioft divine of dogmas are unadapted to the ears of the 
many, fmce Plato himfelf fays that all thefe things are ridiculous to the multitude, but thought 
worthy of admiration by the wife. Thus alfo, fays Proclus, the Pythagoreans aflfert, that of dif- 
courfes, feme are myftical, and others to be expofed in open day ; and the Peripatetics, that fome 
are efoteric, and others exoteric •, and Parmenides himfelf wrote fome things according to truth, 
and others according to opinion j and Zeno calls fome difcourfes true, and others ufeful. 'Ourw 
3e «af hi Tlu9ayopsioi tuv ^oywv, rovi; fxe)/ i(paahov mm /mv<7TUoj/j, Toyf tt iTrai&piot/g, nai hi sk rou TrsfiTraTov^ 
rovi iitv s<;uriptKoui, rovi ^s t^urspiHOu^, xai aura Viafixm^iiiy ra (xtv Trpo; aM9eiav typa-^^tf ret 3e Trpof ^b^avy. 
kai Znvuv h rcui (xev aXufifij exa^ei ruv hoycov, tow $ ?e %^f<a)5f jj. 

The multitude therefore, fays Proclus, arc ignorant how great the power is of diaIe(J>ic, and 
that the end of this wandering is truth and intellcOr. For it is not poiTible for us to recur from 
things lafl: to fuch as are firft, except by a progrcfllon through the middle forms of life. For, as 
our defcent into the realms of mortality was efle^ed through many media, the foul always pro- 
ceeding into that which is more compofite, in like manner our afcent muft be accomplifhed 
through various media, the foul refolving her compofite order of life. In the firfl. place, there- 
fore, it is requifite to defpife the fenfes, as able to know nothing accurate, nothing fane, but 
pofTefTing much of the confufed, the maierial, and the paflive, in confequence of employing cer- 
tain inftruments of this kind. After this it follows, that we (hould difmifs imaginations, thofe 
winged ftymphalida: of the foul, as alone pofleirmg a/"^//;vJintclle<fbion of things, but by no means 
able to apprehend unfigurcd and impartible form, and as impeding the pure and immaterial in- 
telle<Slion of the foul, by Intervening and <!ifl:urbing it in its invefl:igations. In the third place, 
we muft- entirely extirpate multiform opinions, and the wandering of the foul about thefe j for 
they are not converfant with the caufes of tilings, nor do they procure for us fcience, nor the par- 
ticipation of a feparate intellcft. In the fourth place, therefore, we muft haftily return to the' 
great fea of the fcicnccs, and there, by theajjiftanceof diale<Slic, furvey the divifions and compofi- 
tions of thefe, and, in (liort, the variety of forms in the foul, and through this furvey, unweaving 
ipiir vital order, behold our dianoetic part. After this, in the fifth place, it is requifite to fcpnratc 
ourfelves from compofition, and contemplate by intelledlual energy true beings : for intelle£l is- 
more excellent than fcience ; and a life according to intelle£l is preferable to that which is accord-- 
ing to fcience. Many, therefore, are the wanderings of the foul : for one of thefe is in imagina* 
tions, another in opinions, and a third in the diannetjc power. But a life according to intfcllea- 

is 
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not be proper tornake fuch a requeft; for it is unberoming, efpecially for 
an old man, to difcourfe about things of this kind before many wltnefles. 
For the many are ignorant that, without this difcurfive progieflion and 
wandering through all things, it is impoflible, by acquiring the truth, to 
obtain the pofTeflian of intellect. I, therefore, O Parmenldes, in conjunc- 
tion with Socrates, beg that you would undertake a difcufTlon, which I have 
not heard for a long time. But Zeno having made this requeft, Antiphon 
fa'id that Pythodorus related that he alfo, and ArifTotle, and the reft who 
were prefent, entreated Parmenides to exhibit that which he fpoke of, and 
not to deny their requeft. Thiit then Parmenides faid. It is necelFary to 
comply with your entreaties, though I fhould feem to myfelf to meet with 
the fate of the Ibycean ' horfc, to whom as a courfer, and advanced in years, 
when about to contend in the chariot races, and fearing through experi- 
ence for the event, Ibycus comparing himlelf, faid — T'/ius alfo I that am Jo 

is alone Inerratic And this Is the myftic port of the foul, Into which Homer condudls Ulyfles, 
after an abundant wandering of life. 

' Parmenides, as Proclus beautifully obferves, well knew what the wandering of the foul Is, not 
only in the fenfes, imagination?, and ©['"Sions, but alfo in the dianoetic evolutions of arguments. 
Knowing this, therefore, and remembering the labours he had endured, he is afraid of again de- 
scending to fuch an abundant wandering ; like another Ulyfles, after pafllng through various 
regions, and being now in poiTeflion of his proper good, when called to certain fimilar barbaric 
battles, he is averfe, through long experience, to depart from his own country, as remembering 
the difficulties which he fuftained in war, and his long extended wandering. Having, therefore, 
afcended to reafoning from phantafies and the fenfes, and to intellect: from reafoning, he is very 
properly afraid of a defcent to reafoning, and of the wandering in the dianoetic parr, left he 
ihould in a certain refpeft become oblivious, and (hould be drawn down to phantafy and fenfe. 
For the defcent from intelle£l is not fafe, nor is ic proper to depart from things firrt, left we fhould 
unconfcioufly abide in ihofe of a fubordinate nature. Parmenides, therefore, being now efta- 
blifhed in the port of intelle^l:, is averfe again to defcend to a multitude of reafonings from an 
intellectual and fimple form of energy. At the f«<me time, however, he docs defcend for the fake 
of benefitting fccondary natures ♦, for the very grace (x«^»{) itfelf is an imitation of the providence 
of the Gods. Such, therefore, ought the defcents of divine fouls from the intelligible to be, 
coming from divine natures, knowing the evils ariftvig from wandering, and defcending for the 
benefit alone of fallen fouls, and not to fill up a life enamoured with generation, nor falling pro- 
foundly, nor agglutinating themfclvcs to the indefinite forms of life- I only add, that Ibycus, 
from whom Parmenides borrows his fimile of a horfe, was a Rheginenfian poet, and is mentioned 
by Cicero in Tuxul. Qu^xuion. lib. 4. Paufan. Cornith. lib. 2. buidas and lirafmus in Adagiis. 
There arc alfo two epigrams upon him in the Anthologia. 
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old, am compelled to return to the fubjeas of my love ; in like manner, I 
appear to myfelf to dread vehemently the prefent undertaking, when 1 call 
to mind the manner in which it is requifite to fwim over fuch, and fo great 
a Tea of difcourfe : but yet it is neceflary to comply, efpecially as it is the 
requeft of Zeno, for we arc one and the fame. Whence then fhall we 
beo^in ' ; and what fhall we firft of all fuppofe? Are you willing, fince it 
Teems we muft play a very ferious game, that I fhould begin from myfelf, 
and my own * hypothefis, fuppofing concerning the one ttfelf^ whether the 

one 

' Parmenides, fays Proclus, defcendlng to the evolution of arguments, and to fclentifically- 
difcurfive energies from his intelle£lual place of furvey, and from a form of life without, to ono 
with habitude, afks his participants whence he fliall begin, and from what hypothefis he fliall 
frame, his difcourfe •, not fufpcnding his intelleA from their judgment ; for it is not lawful that 
the energy of more excellent natures Ihould be meafured from that of fuch as are fubordinate ; 
but converting them to himfclf, and exciting them to a perception of his meaning, that he may 
not infert arguments in the (lupid, as nature Implants productive principles in bodies, but that 
he may lead them to themfelves, and that they may be impelled to being in conjundlon with him. 
For thus intelle£l leads fouls, not only elevating them together with itfelf, but preparing them to 
aflift themfelves. He exhorts, therefore, his participants to attend to themfelves, and to behold 
whence he begins, and through what media he proceeds, but does not feek to learn from them 
what is proper on the occafion. That this is the cafe is evident from hence, that he does not 
wait for their anfwer, but difcourfes from that which appears to him to be beft. 

» The one method of Parmenides aflumes one hypothefis, and according to it frames the whole 
difcourfe, this hypothefis not being one of many, as it may appear to fome, but that which is 
comprehenfive of all hypothefes, and is one prior to the rnany. For it unfolds all beings, and 
the whole order of things, both intelligible and fenfible, together with the unities of them, and 
the one Ineflable unity, the fountain of all thefe. For the one is the caufe of all things, and from 
^his all things are generated in a confequent order from the hypothefis of Parmenides. But per- 
haps, fays Proclus, fome one may afk us how Parmenides, who in his poems fings concerning true 
or the one being, (to ii/cv), calls the one his hypothefis, and fays that he fhall begin from this his 
proper principle. Some then have faid that, Parmenides making being the whole fubiefl of hi« 
aifcuflion, Plato, finding that the one is beyond being and all effence, correfts Parmenides, and 
rcprcfents him beginning from the one. For, fay they, as Gorgias and Protagoras, and each of 
the other perfons in his dialogues, fpcak better in thofe dialogues than in their own writings, fo 
likcwlfe, Parmenides is more phllofophlc in Plato, and more profound, than in his own compofi- 
tlons ; fince in the former he fays, if the one is. It is not one being, as alone difcourfing concerning 
the one, and not concerning one beings or being characterized by the one ; and in the follovving 
hypothefes he fays, \{ the one Is not ; and laftly, infers that if the one is, or is not, all things are 
and are not. Parmenides, therefore, being Platonic, calls that his hypothefis which fuppofes 
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one isy or whether it is not^ what ought to be the confequence ? Thai Zeno 
laid, By all means. Who then (faid Parmenides) will anfwer to me ? Will 

the 

the one. In anfwer to this it may be faid tjiat it is by no means wonderful if Parmenides in his 
poems appears to aflert nothing concerning the one : for it is ineffable, and he in his poems gene- 
rates all beings from the firft being ; but he might indicate fomething concerning it, fo far a* 
this can be cffetlcd by difcourfe, in his unwritten convcrfations with Zeno. Very properly, there- 
fore, does he call this bufinefs concerning the one his own hypothcfis. Proclus adds — if, how- 
ever, it be requifite to fpeak more truly, we may fay, with our preceptor Syrianus, that Parme- 
nides begins indeed from one being •, (for the hypothefis, if the one /V, having the // together with 
the one, belongs to this order of things); but that he recurs from one being to the one, clearly fhow- 
ing that the one^ properly fo called, wills this alone, to be the one, and haftily withdraws itfelf 
from being. He alfo {hows that one being is the fecond from this, proceeding to being through 
fubjeftion, but that the one itfelf is better than the //, and that if It ;j, together with the //, it no 
longer remains that which is properly thf one. Hence, it is true that Parmenides makes true 
beings or the one being, the fubjedt of his hypothefis, and alfo, that through this hypothefis he 
afcends to the one itfelf, which Plato in the Republic denominates unhypothetic : for it Is ne- 
ceflary, fays he, always to proceed through hypothefes, that afcending, wc may at length end in 
the unhypothetic one j fince every hypothefis is from a certain other principle. But If any one 
fliould make the hypothefis the principle, we may fay to fuch a one, with Plato, that where the 
principle is unknowp, and the end and middle alfo confifl from things that are unknown. It is 
not pofliblc that a thing of this kind can be fcience. The one alone, therefore, is the principle, 
and is unhypothetic ; fo that what is made the fubje6l of hypothefis is fomething elfe, and not 
the one. But Plato afcends from this to the one ^ as from hypothefis to that which is unhypothetic. 
Whence alfo it appears that the manner in which Parmenides manages the difcourfe is admirable. 
For, if he had aflumed the unhypothetic as an hypothefis, and that which is without a principle as 
from a principle, he would not have followed the method which fays It is entirely neccfliary ta 
confider what is confequent to the hypothefis. Or, if he had not aflumed the one as an hypo 
thefis, but fome one of the things more remote from the one^ he could not eafily have made ^ 
tranfition to it, nor would he have unfolded to us fpontaneoully and without violence the caufe 
prior to being. That the one^ therefore, might remain unhypothetic, and that at the fame time 
he might recur from a certain proper hypothefis to the one^ he makes the one being the fubjecfl of his 
hypothefis, which proximately fubfifts after the one, and In which, perhaps, that which is properly 
the one primarily fubfifts, as we (hall (how at the end of the firft hypothefis of this dialogue. And 
thus he fays that he begins from his own hypothefis, which is the one being, and this is, " if the 
ene is" and transferring himfelf to the unhypothetic, which is near to this, he unfolds the fub- 
fiftence of all beings from the unity which is exempt from all things. Whence, faying that he 
fliall make his own one the fubje£t of hypothefis. In evincing what things follow, and what do 
not follow, at one time as ufing the one alone, he demonftrates the is, employing affirmations ; 
but at another time he aflumes, together with the one, the conception of the ;/. But he every 

wheift 
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the youngeft among you do this ? For the labour will be very little for him 
to anfwer what he thinks ; and his anfwer will at the fame time afford me 
a time for breathing in this arduous inveftigation. That then Ariftotle 
faid, I am prepared to attend you, O Parmenides ; for you may call upon 
me as being the youngeft. Afk me, therefore, as one who will anfwer you. 
That Parmenides faid, Let us then begin. If one ' is, is it not true that 

the 

where reafons as looking to the one^ either unparticipated, or participated, that he may (how that all 
things arc through//;^ one^ and that feparate from the one^ they and their very being are obliterated. 
' In the Introdu6lion to this Dialogue wc have fpoken concerning the number, and unfolded 
the meaning of the hypothefia about the one\ let us, therefore, with Proclus, difcufs a few par- 
ticulars refpefting principle, that wc may more accurately underftand the nature of the one. 
The principle, therefore, of all beings and non-beings is called the one^ fince to be united is good 
to all things, and is the greateft of goods *, but that which is entirely feparated from the one is 
evil, and the greateft of evils. For divifion becomes the caufc of dilTimilitude, and a privation 
of fympathy, and of a departure from a fubfiflence according to nature. Hence the principle of 
wholes, as fupplying all things with the greateft of goods, is the fourCe of union to all things, and 
is on this account called the one. Hence, too, we fay that every principle, fo far as it is allotted 
this dignity in beings, is a certain enad or unity, and that what is raoft united in every order 
ranks as firft, placing this principle not in parts, but in wholes, and not in fome one of the many, 
but in the monads conne6\ive of multitude ; and, in the next place, efpecially furveying it in 
the fummits, and that which is moft united in monads, and according to which they are conjoined 
with the one^ are deified, and fubfift without proceeding, in the one principle of all things. 

Thus, for inftance, (that we may illuftrate this doftrine by an example,) we perceive many caufes 
of light, fome of which are celeftial, and others fublunary; for light proceeds to our terreftrial 
abode from material fire, from the moon, and from the other ftars, and this, fo as to be different 
according to the difference of its caufe. But if wc explore the one monad of all mundane light, 
from which other lucid natures and fources of light derive their fubfiftencc, we fhall find that it 
is no other than the apparent orb of the fun ; for this orbicular body proceeds, as it is faid, front 
an occult and fuper mundane order, and diffeminates in all mundane natures a light commenfurate 
with each. 

Shall wc fay then that this apparent body Is the principle of light ? But this is endued with 
interval, and is divifible, and light proceeds from the different parts which it contains \ but we arc 
at prefent inveftigating the one principle of light. Shall we fay, therefore, that the ruling foul 
of this body generates mundane light ? This Indeed, produces light, but not primarily, for it is 
itfelf multitude : and light contains a reprefentation of a fimple and uniform fubfiftencc. May 
not jntclle£l:, therefore, which is the caufe of foul, be the fountain of this light ? Intelle£l, 
indeed, is more united than foul, but is not that which is properly and primarily the principle of 
light. It remains, therefore, that the one of this intellect, its fummit, and as it were flower, muft 
be the principle of mundane light: for this is properly the fun which reign« over the vifible place, 
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the one will not be many ? For how can it be ? It is ncceflary, therefore, 

that 

&nd, according to Plato in the Republic, is the offspring of the good \ fince every unity proceeds 
from thence, and every deity Is the progeny of the unity of unities, and the fountain of the Gods. 
And as the good is the principle of light to intelliglbles, in like manner the unity of the folar order 
is the principle of light to all viHble natures, and is analogous to the good^ in which it is occultly 
cftabliftied, and from which it never departs. 

But this unity having an order prior to the folar intelle£^, there is alfo in intelle£l:, fo far as 
intclleft, an unity participated from this unity, which is emitted into it like a feed, and through 
which intelle<n: is united with the unity or deity of the fun. This, too, is the cafe with the foul 
of the fun J for this through the one which fhc contains, is elevated through //6^ owr of intellect 
as a medium, to the deity of the fun. In Vike manner, with refpe£l: to the body of the fun, wc 
ihuft underftand that there is in this a certain echo as it were, of the primary folar one. For it is 
neceflary that the folar body fliould participate of things fuperior to itfelfj of foul according to 
the life which is difleminated in it ; of intelle£l according to its form ; and of unity according 
to its one, fince foul participates both of intelle£l; and this one, and participations are different 
from the things which are participated. You may fay, therefore, that the proximate caufe oi 
the folar light is this unity of the folar orb. 

Again, if we (hould invefligate the root as it were of all bodies, from which cclcflial and 
fublunary bodies, wholes and parts, bloffom into exiftence, we may not improperly fay that this 
is Nature^ which is the principle of motion and reft to all bodies, and which is eflablfhed in 
them, whether they are in motion or at reft. But I mean by Nature^ the one life of the world, 
which being fubordinate to Intelle<a and foul, participates through thefc of generation. And 
this indeed is more a principle than many and partial natures, but is not that which is properly 
the principle of bodies*, for this contains a multitude of powers, and through fuch as are different, 
governs different parts of the univerfe : but we are now invcftigating the one and common prin- 
ciple of all bodies, and not many and diftributed principles. If, therefore, we wifh to difcover 
this one principle, we muft raife ourfelves to that which is mofl united in Nature, to its flower, 
and that through which it is a deity, by which it is fufpendcd from its proper fountain, connects, 
unites, and caufes the univerfe to have a fympathetic confent with itfelf. This one^ therefore, is 
the principle of all generation, and is that which reigns over the many powers of Nature, over 
partial natures, and univerfally over every thing fubjc<Sl to the dominion of Nature. 

In the third place, if we inveftigate the principle of knowledge, w^ fhall find that it Is neither 
phantafy nor fenfe ; for nothing impartible, immaterial, and unfigured is known by thefe. But 
neither muft we fay that doxartic or dianoetic knowledge is the principle of knowledge-, for 
opinion does not know the caufes of things, and the dianoetic power, though it knows caufes, 
yet apprehends the obje£^s of its perception partially, and does not view the whole at once, nor 
poifefs an energy colle£live and fimple, and which eternally fubfifts according to the fame. Nor 
yet is intelle6t the principle of knowledge: for all the knowledge which it contains fubfifts 
indeed, at once, and is intranfitive and impartible. But if the knowledge of intelled was entirely 
without multiplication, and profoundly one, perhaps we might admit that it is the principle ©f 

knowledge. 
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that there fhould neither be any part belonging to it, nor that it fhould be a 

whole. 

knowledge. Since however, it is not only one but various, and contains a multitude of In- 
tel led ions ; for as the obje£ls of intelle£l are feparated from each other, fo alfo intelledual con- 
ceptions, — this being the cafe, intelled is not the principle of knowledge, but this muft be 
afcribed to the one of intelie^l, which is generative of all the knowledge it contains, and of all that 
is beheld in the fecondary orders of beings. For this being exempt from the many, is the 
principle of knowledge to them, not being of fuch a nature as the fiimenefs of intelleft \ fince this 
is coordinate to difference^ and Is fubordinate to eflence. But the one tranfcends and is conne£live 
of an intelledual eflence. Through this one intelle<Sl: is a God, but not through fiimenefs, nor 
through eflfcnce : for in (liort intellect fo far as intellect is not a God ; fince otherwife a partial 
intelle£l would be a God. And the peculiarity of intelle£l is to underftand and contemplate 
.beings, and to judge ; but of a God to confer unity, to generate, to energize providentially, and 
every thing of this kind. Intellefl:, therefore, by that part of itfelf which is not intellect is 
a God, and by that part of itfelf which is not a God, it is a divine intelled. And this unity 
of intelledl knows itfelf indeed, fo far as it is intelle£lual, but becomes intoxicated as it is faid 
with nectar, and generates the whole of knowledge, fo far as it is the flower of intellect, and 
a fupereflentlal one. Again, therefore, inveftigating the principle of knowledge, we have 
afcendcd to the one\ and not in thefe only, but in every thing elfe in a fimilar manner, wc 
fliall find monads the leaders of their proper numbers, but the unities of monads fubfifting 
as the moft: proper principles of things. For every where the one is a principle, and you may fay 
concerning this principle, what Socrates fays in the Phsedrus, viz. ** a principle is unbegotten.*' 
For if no one of total forms can ever fail, by a much greater necefllty the one principle of each 
muft; be preferved, and perpetually remain, that about this every multitude may fubfift, which 
originates in an appropriate manner from each. It is the fame thing, therefore, to fay unity and 
principle. If principle is every where that which is moft charafterized by unity. Hence he who 
difcourfes about every one^ will difcourfe about principles. The Pythagoreans, therefore, thought 
proper to call every incorporeal eflfcnce one j but a corporeal and in fliort partible eflence, they 
denominated ether. So that by confidering the one^ you will not deviate from the theory of 
incorporeal eflences, and unities which rank as principles. For all the unities fubfifl: in, and are 
profoundly united with each other ; and their union is far greater than the communion and fame- 
nefs which fubfifl: in beings. For in thefe there is indeed a mutual mixture of forms, fimllitude 
and friendfliip, and a participation of each other; but the union of the Gods,. as being, a union of 
unities, is much more uniform, inefl"able and tranfcendent : for here all are in all^ which does not 
take place in forms or ideas ^j and their unmlngled purity and the charadlerlftic of each, in a 
manner far furpafllng the diverfity in ideas, prcferve their natures unconfufed, and diftinguifh 
their peculiar powers. Hence fome of them are more univcrfal, and others more partial ; fomc 
of them are charaiflcrlzed according to permanency, others according to progrefllon, and others 
according to converfion. Some again, are generative, others anagogic,. or endued with a power 
of kadiiig things back to their caufes, and others demiurgic \ and, in fliort, there are difl^erent 

♦ For in thefe all are in each, but not all in all. 
9 cHara£lerlflics. 
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wbcle *. Why ? Is not a part a part of a whole ? Certainly. But what 

is 

chara^^eriftics of different Gods, viz. the conneaive, perfeflive, demiurgic, aflimilative, and fuch 
others as are celebrated poftcrior to thefe, fo that all are in all, and yet each is at the fame time 
feparatc and diftin£l. 

Indeed, Proclus adds, we obtain a knowledge of their union and charaderiftics from the 
natures by which they are participated : for, with refpe6t to the apparent Gods, we fay that 
there is one foul of the fun, and another of the earth, dire£ling our attention to the apparent 
bodies of thefe divinities, which poflefs much variety in their eflcnce, powers, and dignity among 
wholes. As, therefore, we apprehend the difference of incorporeal effences from fenfible infpec- 
tion, in like manner, from the variety of incorporeal effences, we arc enabled to know fomethinj 
of the unmingled feparation of the firft and fupereffential unities, and of the chara£lcriftics of 
each ; for each unity has a multitude fufpended from its nature, which is either intelligible alone, 
or at the fame time intelligible and intelledual, or intellectual alone ; and this laft is either par- 
cipated or not participated, and this again is either fupermundane or mundane : and thus far does 
the progreflion of the unities extend. Surveying, therefore, the extent of every incorporeal hypo- 
ftafis which is diftributed under them, and the mutation proceeding according to meafurefrom the 
occult to that which is feparatcd, we believe that there is alfo in the unities thcmfelvcs idiom and 
order, together with union: for, from the difference of the participants, we know the feparation 
which fubfifts in the things participated •, fmcc they would not poffefs fuch a difference with re- 
fpeft to each other if they participated the fame thing without any variation. And thus much 
concerning the fubfiftence of the firfl unities, and their communion with, and feparation from, 
each other, the latter of which was called by the antient philofophers, idiom, and the former, 
union, contradiftinguifliing them by names derived from the famenefs and difference which fubfift 
in effences. For thefe unities are fupereffential, and, as fome one fays, are flowers and f\immits. 
However, as they contain, as we have obferved, both union and feparation, Parmcnides, difcuHing 
this, that he may fupernally unfold all their progreffion from the exempt unity, the caufe of all 
things, affumes as an hypothefis his own one. But this is the one which is beheld in beings, and 
this is beheld in one refpeft as the one^ and in another as participated by being. He alfo prefcrves 
that which has a leading dignity, furveying it multifarioufly, but varies that which is confequent, 
that through the famenefs of that which leads, he may indicate the union of the divine unities : 
for whichever of thefe you receive, you will receive the fame with the reft; becaufe all are in 
each other, and are rooted in the one. For as trees by their fummits arc rooted in the earth, 
and are earthly according to thefe, after the fame manner, divine natures are by their fummits 
rooted in the one, and each of them is an enad and one, through unconfufed union with the one. 
But through the mutation of that which is confequent, Parmenides at one time affumes ivhoUy at 
another time figure^ and at another fomething elfe, and tliefe either affirmatively or negatively^ 
according to the feparation and idiom of each of the divine orders. And, through that which is 
conjoined from enad and what is confequent, he indicates the communion, and at the fame 
time unmingled purity of each of the divine natures. Hence, one thing is the leader, but 
many the things confequeot, and many are the things conjoined, and many the hypothcfes. 

Parmcnides, 
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is a whole ? Is not that to which no part is wanting a whole ? Entirely fo. 

Frpni 

Parmenidcs, alfo, through the hypothefis of the one being, at one time recurs to the one which is 
prior to the participated unities, at another time difcufles the extent of the unities which arc in 
beings, and at another time difcovers that fubfiftence of them which is iubordinate to being. 

Nor muft we wonder that there fhpuld be this union, and at the fame time reparation, in the 
divine unities. For thus alfo we are accuftomed to call the whole of an intelle£lual eflence im- 
partible and one, and all intellects one, and one all, through famenefs which is collective and con- 
nedive of every intelledual hypoftafis. But if we thus fpeak concerning thefe, what ought wc 
to think of the unities in beings ? Muft it not be that they are tranfcendently united ? that their 
commixture cannot be furpafled ? that they do not proceed from the ineffable adytum of the one f 
and that they all poffcfs the form o^ thecne? Every where, therefore, things firft poflefs the 
form of their caufe. Thus, the firft of bodies is moft vital, and is Hmilar to foul i the firft of 
fouls has the form of intelleft j and the firft intelleft is a God. So that the firft of numbers is 
uniform and enadic, or characterized by unity, and is fupereflcntial as ihe one. Hence, if they 
are unities and number, there is there both multitude and union. 

Again, the fi ope of this firft hypothefis, as we have obferved in the Introduction, is concern- 
ing the firft God alone, fo far as he is generative of the multitude of Gods, being himfelf exempt 
from this multitude, and uncoordinated with his offspring. Hence, all things are denied of this 
one, as being eftablilhed above, and exempt from, all things, and as fcattering all the idioms of 
the Gods, at the fame time that he is uncircumfcribed by all things. For he is not a certain one, 
but fimply one, and is neither intelligible nor intc!le£lual, but the fource of the fubfiftence of both 
the intelligible and intellectual unities. For it is requifite in every order which ranks as a prin- 
ciple that imparticipable and primary form fhould be the leader of participated multitude. Thus, 
immaterial arc prior to material forms. Thus, too, a feparate life, unmingled, and fubfifting 
from itfelf, is prior to the life which fubfifts in another j for every where things fubfifting in them- 
felves precede thofe which give themfelves up to fomething elfe. Hence, imparticipable foul, 
which revolves in the fuperccleftial place, is the leader, according to c^&ncCf of the multitude of 
fouls, and of thofe which are diftributed in bodies. And one, imparticipable intellect, feparate, 
eternally eftabliftied in itfelf, and fupernally connecting every intellectual effence, precedes the 
multitude of intellects. The firft intelligible alfo, unmingled, and uniformly eftabliftied in itfelf, 
Is expanded above the multitude of intelligibles. For the intelligible which is in every intelleCl 
«s different from that which is eftabliftied in itfelf; and the latter is intelligible alone, but the 
former is intelligible as in intellectuals. The imparticipable one, therefore, is beyond the many 
and participated unities, and is exempt, as we have before faid, from all the divine orders Such, 
then, is the fcope of the firft hypothefis, viz. to recur from the one being, or in other words, the 
firft and higheft being, to that which is truly the one, and to furvey how he is exempt from 
wholes, and how he is connumerated with none of the divine orders. 

In the next place, let us confider what mode of difcourfe is adapted to fuch a theory, and how 
the interpretation of what is before us may be properly undertaken. It appears, then^.that this 

can 
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From both thefe confequences, therefore, the one would be compofcd of 

parts, 

can only be efFeded by energizing logically, intelleflually, and at the fame time divinely, that we 
may be able to apprehend the demonftrative power of Parmenides, may follow his intuitive per- 
ceptions which adhere to true beings, and may in a divinely infpired manner recur to the in- 
effable and uncircumfcrlbed cofenfatlon of the one. For we contain the images of firfl caufes, and 
participate of total foul, the intelleflual extent, and of divine unity. It is requifite, therefore, 
that we fhould excite the powers of thefe which we contain, to the apprehenfion of the things 
propofed. Or how can we become near to the one^ unlefs by exciting the one of our foul, which is 
as it were an Image of the Ineffable one ? And how can we caufe this one and flower of the foul 
to diffufe its light, unlefs we firft energize according to intelledl ? For intelledlual energy leads 
the foul to the tranquil energy according to the one which we contain. And how can we perfedly 
obtain intellecSlual energy, unlets we proceed through logical conceptions, and prior to more fim- 
pic IntelleQIons, employ fuch as are more compofite ? Demonftrative power, therefore. Is requi- 
fite in the affumptions ; but intelleftual energy in the inveftigations of beings ; (for the orders of 
being are denied of the one) and a divinely-infpired impulfe in the cofenfatlon of that which 
is exempt from all beings, that we may not unconfcioufly, through an indefinite phantafy, be led 
from negations to non-being, and its dark immenfity. Let us, therefore, by exciting the one 
which we contain, and through this, caufing the foul to revive, conjoin ourfelves with M^c//^ 
it/elf^ and eftablifli ourfelves in it as In a port, ftanding above every thing intelligible in our na- 
ture, and difmiffing every other energy, that we may affociate with it alone, and may, as it were, 
dance round it, abandoning thofe Intelle£lions of the foul which are employed about fccondary 
concerns. The mode of difcourfe, then, muft be of this kind, viz. logical, intelleftual, and en- 
theaftic : for thus only can the propofed hypothefis be apprehended in a becoming manner. 

In the third place, let us confider what the negations are, and whether they are better or worfe 
than affirmations : for affirmation appears to all men to be more venerable than negation ; nega- 
tion, fay they, being a privation, but affirmation the prefence and a certain habit of form. To 
forms, indeed, and to things inverted with form, affirmation is better than negation j for it 
is neceffary that their own habit fhould be prefent with forms, and that privation fhould be ab- 
fent , and, in fhort, to be is more accommodated to beings than not to be, and affirmation than 
negation : for being is the paradigm of affirmation, but non-being of negation. But it is not 
immanlfefl how Plato in the Sophifla fays that non-beings by which he means difereucey is related 
to being, and that it is not lefs than being. Since, however, non-being is multifarious, one kind 
fubfifllng as more excellent than, another as coordinated with, and a third as a privation of, 
helngy It Is evident that we may alfo fpeculate three fpecles of negations ; one above affirmation, 
another inferior to affirmation, and a third in a certain refpe£t equal to it. Affirmation, there- 
fore, is not always uniformly more excellent than negation, fince, when negation fpeaks of that 
non-being which is above being, affirmation is allotted 'the fecond order. But fince this nou- 
being is alfo twofold, one kind being participated by being, viz. the divine unities, the immediate 
progeny of the oncy and the other, viz. the Ineffable principle of things, not being connumerated 

with 
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parts, being a whole and pofTefling parts ? It is neceflary it fliould be fo. 

And 

with any being, it is evident that to this latter afErmatlon is not by any means adapted, ind that 
to the former negation more properly belongs than affirmation i though in a certain idpc&i 
affirmation is adapted to this fo far as it communicates with being. However, though nothing 
can be truly faid of that non-being which is uncoordinated with being, yet negation may be more 
properly aflerted of it than affirmation ; for, as affirmations belong to beings, fo negations to non- 
being. In ffiort, affirmation wiffies to be converfant with a certain form ; and when the foul fays that 
one thing is prefent to another, and makes an affirmation, it adduces fome of the kindred natures 
which it contains. But the firft caufe of all is above form, and it is not proper to introduce to 
it any thing belonging to fecondary natures, nor transfer to it things adapted to us : for we fhall 
thus deceive ourfelves, and not aflert what the firft is. Wc cannot, therefore, in a becoming 
manner employ affirmations in fpeaking of this caufe, but rather negations of fecondary natures; 
for affirmations haften to know fomething of one thing as prefent with another. But that which 
is firft is unknown by the knowledge which is connate with beings, and nothing can be admitted as 
belonging to, or prefent with, it, but rather as not prefent : for it is exempt from all compofition 
and participation. To which we may add, that affirmations manifeft fomething definite; for 
non-man is more infinite than man. The incomprchenfible and uncircumfcribcd nature of fX>e 
one is therefore more adapted to be manifefted through negations : for affirmations may be faid to 
vanquiffi beings, but negations poflefs a power of expanding from things circumfcribcd to the 
uncircumfcribcd, and from things diftributed in proper boundaries to the indefinite. Can it, 
therefore, be faid that negations are not more adapted to the contemplation of the one ? For iti 
ineffable, incomprchenfible, and unknown nature can alone through thefe be declared, if it be 
lawful fo to fpeak, to partial intellectual conceptions fuch as ours. Negations, therefore, are better 
than affirmations, and are adapted to fuch as are afcending from the partial to the total, from the 
coordinated to the uncoordinated, and from the circumfcribcd and vanquiflied forna of knowledge 
to the unclrcumfcribed, fingle, and fimple form of energy. 

In the fourth place, let us confider how, and after what manner, negations arc adapted to the 
firft caufe. They muft not then be adapted as in things capable of receiving negation, but yet 
which do not receive it, as if we fliould fay that Socrates is not white : for, in (hort, the one does 
rot receive ?.ny thing, but is exempt from every being, and all participation. Nor, again, muft 
negation be adapted to the cne^ as in that which in no refpe£l receives negation, which poflefles a 
privation of it, and is unmingled with form ; as if any one fhould fay that a line is not white, 
becaufe it is without any participation of whitenefs. For that which is firft is not fimply divulfed 
from its negations ; nor are thefe entirely void of communion with the one, but they are thence 
produced : nor can It be faid that, as whitenefs neither generates a line, nor is generated by it, fo 
tilings pofterior to the one neither generate the one^ nor are generated by it; for they thence 
derive their fubfiftence. Nor yet muft negation be applied according to that middle mode, in 
which we fay, that things do not receive indeed, but arc the caufes to others in which they arc 
inherent, of receiving affirmation; as, for h\^: .ice, motion is not moved, but that which is in 
motion. Negation, therefore, is predicated of it, viz. the not being moved, though other things 

VOL. III. (^ arc 
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And (b both ways //je one will be many, and not one. True. But it is ne- 

cefTary 

are moved through it. And, In Ihort, every pafTion is itfelf Impaflive; fmce, being flmple, it 
either is or is not. But that which fufFers, or the pafTive fubjc6t, is through paflion a conipoHte. 
Negations, therefore, are not after this manner denied oiihe one\ for neither is the one ingenc- 
ratcd in any thing, but is the caufe of all the affirmations, the negations of which we introduce 
to it ; but it is by no means ingenerated in thofe things of which it is the caufe. It may be con- 
cluded, therefore, that as the one is the caufe of wholes, fo negations are the caufes of affirma- 
tiqnsj whence fuch things as the fccond hypotheGs affirms, the firft denies. For all thofe 
affirmations proceed from thefe negations ; and the one is the caufe of all things, as being prior to 
all things : for, as foul, being incorporeal, produces body, and as intelledl:, by not being foul, gives 
fubfiftence to foul, fo the one^ being void of multitude, gives fubfiftence to all multitude, and, being 
•without number and figure, produces number and figure ; and in a fimilar manner with rcfpe^b 
to other things: for it is no one of the natures which it produces; fince neither is any other caufe 
the fame with its progeny. But if it is no one of the natures to which it gives fubfiftence, and at 
the fame time gives fubfiftence to all thmgs, it is no one of all things. If, therefore, we knovjr 
all things affirmatively, we manifeft the one negatively, by denying every thing of it j and fo this 
form of negation is generative of the multitude of affirmations. Thus, the unfigured, when 
applied to the oncy is not like that of matter, which is beheld according to a privation of figure^ 
but it is that which generates and produces the order which fubfifts according to figure. 

"With refpe<Sl to matter, therefore, negations arc worfe than affirmations, becaufe they are pri- 
vations, but affirmations are participations of which matter is effientially deprived. But, with re- 
fpe£l to beings, negations are conjoined with affirmations : and when applied to the one, they 
fignify tranfcendency of caufe, and are better than affirmations. Hence, negations of things 
fubordinate are verified in caufes pofterlor to the one. Thus, when we fay that the foul neither 
fpeaks nor is filent, we do not aflert thefe things refpe(Sling it as of ftones and pieces of wood, or 
any other infenfible thing, but as of that which is generative in an animal of both voice and 
Clench. And again, we fay that nature is neither white nor black, but uncoloured, and without 
interval. But is fhe without thefe in the fame manner as matter .? By no means : for flie is 
better than the things denied. But flie is uncoloured, and without interval, as generative of alN 
various colours and intervals. In the fame manner, therefore, we fay that the monad is vv ithout 
number, not as being fubortiinate to numbers and indefinite, but as generating and bounding 
numbers. I mean the firft monad, and that which we fay contains all the forms of numbers. 
All, therefore, that is denied of the one^ proceeds from it : for it is neceflV.ry that it fliould be none 
of all things, that all things may be its offspring. Hence, it appears that Plato often denies of 
ihe one things which are oppofite to each other, fuch as that it is neither nuhole nor party neither 
fame nor different y r\t\\\i^x permanent nor in motion : for it is expanded above all habitude, and is 
pure from every duad, being the caufe of all the multitude of thefe, of twofold coordinations, of 
the firft duad, and of all habitude and oppofition. For nature is the caufe of all corporeal oppo- 
fitions, the foul of all vital caufes, and intellect of the genera pertaining to foul. But the one is 
fimply the caufe of all divifions : for it cannot be fi\id that it is the caufe of fome, and not the 

caufe 
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cefiary that it fliould not be many, but one. It is neceffary ^, Hence, it 

will 

caufe of others. Tlic caufe, however, of all oppofitlon is not itfelf oppofed to any thing: for, if 
it were, it would be rcquifite that there fiiould be fomc other caufe of this oppofition, and t/:i 
one would no longer be the caufe of all things. Hence, negations are generative of affirmations : 
thofe which are afTumed in the firft hypothefis of thofe which are inveftigated in the fecond : for 
whatever the firft caufe generates in the firfl: hypothefis is generated and proceeds in its proper 
order in the fecond. And thus the order of the Gods fubfifting from exempt unity is demon- 
ftrated. 

But here, perhaps, feme one may afk us whetlier we ufe negations through the imbecility of 
human nature, which is not able firmly to apprehend the fimplicity oi the oncy through a certain 
projection of intellect, and adhefive vifion and knowledge ? or whether natures better than our 
foul know the one negatively in an analogous manner ? We reply, therefore, that intelle£l by its 
perceptions which are conjoined with forms, knows forms, and comprehends intelligibles, and 
this is a certain aflirmativc knowledge ; for that ruhuh is, approaches to thai which is, and intelleCl 
is that which it underftands through the intelleClual perception of itfelf. But, by an unity above 
intelle£V, it is conjoined with the one, and through this union knows the one, by not being that 
which is being. Hence, it knows the ene negatively : for it poflefTes a twofold knowledge, one 
kind as intelleO, the other as not intellect ; one as knowing itfelf, the other becoming inebriated, 
as fome one fays, and agitated with divine fury from nedlar ; and one fo far as it is, but the 
other fo far as it is not, Much^celebrated intelleCl itfelf, therefore, poflefles both a negative and 
affirmative knowledge of the one. But if intellect, divine fouls alfo, according to their fummits 
and unities, energize enthufiaftically about the one, and are efpecially divine fouls on account of 
this energy ; but, according to their intelleElual powers, they are fufpended from intelle£t, round 
which they harmonically dance. According to their rational powers they know themfelves, pre- 
ferve their own eflence with purity, and evolve the produ£kive principles which they contain ; but, 
according to thofe powers' which are charaClerized by opinion, they comprehend and govern in a 
becoming manner all fenfible natures. And all the other kinds of knowledge which they poflefs 
are indeed affirmative : for they know beings as they are j and this is the peculiarity of affirma- 
tion. But the cnthufiaftic energy about the one is in thefe a negative knowledge : for they do 
not know that the one is, but that he 13 not, according to that which is better than the is. The 
intellection, however, of that which is not, is negation. If, therefore, both divine fouls and much 
celebrated intelleCl itfelf knew the one through negation, what occafion is there to defpife the im- 
becility of our foul, earneflly endeavouring to manifeft negatively its uncircumfcribed nature ? 
For nothing pertaining to the firji is fuch as we are accuftomed to know, i. e. a certain quality 
of a thing, as Plato fays in his fecond Epiftle. This, however, is the caufe of every thing beau- 
tiful in the foul, viz, to inveftigate the chara«5leri{lic of the firft, to commit in a becoming man- 
ner the knowledge of him to the reafoning power, and to excite the one which we contain, that, 
if it be lawful fo to fpeak, we may know the fimilar by the fimilar, fo far as it is poffible to be 
l^nown by our order: for, as by opinion we know the objects of opinion, and by the dianoetic 

<^2 power 
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will neither be a whole, nor pofTefs parts, if the one is one# It will not. 

If, 

power dianoetic objeds, and as by our intellectual part we know that which is intelJigible, fo bf 
our ont we know the cne. 

Again, in the fifth place, let us confidcr whether Plato denies all things of the one, or, if not 
all, what thofe are which he denies, and why he proceeds as far as to thcfe. But in the firft 
place, it will, perhaps, be proper to enumerate all the particulars which in the firft hypothefis are 
denied oi the one. Thefe then are in order as follow : that it is not many ; that it is neither whole 
nor part j that it has neither a beginning, nor middle, nor end ; that it has no boundary ; that it 
is without figure; is neither in another nor in itfelfj is neither in motion nor at reft; is 
neither fame nor different ; is neither Cmilar nor dilfimilar ; is neither equal, nor greater nor 
leffer i is neither older nor younger ; that it participates in no refped of generation or time ; that 
neither does it participate of being ; that it cannot be named, and is not effable ; and that it is- 
neither the obje6l of opinion nor fcience. Thefe, then, are briefly what the firft hypothefis denies 
of the one j but why thefe alone, we now propofe to inveftigate ; for Proclus informs us, that to 
fomc philofophers prior to him this was a fubje6t of much doubt. Some, fays he, were of opi- 
nion, that whatever the ten categories of Ariftotle contain is enumerated in thefe negations* 
However, as he juftly obferves, not thefe alone, but many other things are contained under the 
ten categories, which are not mentioned by Parmenides. Others aficrted, that thefe negations 
were comprehended in the five genera of being, viz. eflence, famenefs, and difference, motioa 
and permanency. However, not thefe only are denied of the one, but likewife^^wr^, the whole, 
time, mtmhir, and the fimilar, and the diffimilar, which are not genera of being. But thofe, fay» 
he, fpeak the moft probably who wifli to fliow that all thefe negations fubfift in the monad. For 
the monad contains occultly many things, fuch as whole, and parts, and figures, and is both in 
itfelf and in another, fo far as it is prefent to whatever proceeds from itfelf. It alfo is perma- 
nent and is moved, abiding and at the fame time proceeding, and, in being multiplied, never de- 
parting from itfelf : and in a fimilar manner other things may be ftiown to belong to the monad. 
That thefe things indeed fubfift in the monad may be readily granted, and alfo, that the monad 
is an imitation of intelle£t, fo that by a much greater priority all thefe are caufally comprehended 
iii intelledt. Hence, thefe things are denied of the one, becaufe it is above intclle<Sl and every 
•intelledlual effence. For thefe things, fays Proclus, Parmenid^es alfo furveying in his verfes con- 
cerning true being, fays, that it contains the fphere, and the whole, the fame, and the different. 
For he celebrates true being as fimilar to a perfed fphere, every where equal from the middle, 
Wid rejoicing in revolving manfion. He alfo denominates it perfcdly entire and unmoved. So 
that all thefe fubfift primarily in intelled, but fecondarUy, and after the manner of an image, in 
the monad, and every thing fenfible, phyfically in this, and mathematically in that. For intelle6^ 
18 an intelligible fphere, the monad a dianoetic fphere, and this world a fenfible fphere, bearing 
in itfelf the images of the perpetual Gods. 

However, the patrons of this opinion cannot affign the caufe why the particulars whicli Par- 
menides denies are alone affumed, but by no means neither more nor Icfs. For neither are thefe 

things 
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ify therefore, It has no part, it neither pofleffes beginning, middle, nor 

end ; 

things alone In the monad, but many others alfo may be found, fuch as the even and the odd, 
and each of the forms fubfifting under thefe. Why, therefore, thefe alone from among all are 
aflumed, they aflign no clear reafon. Our preceptor, therefore, Syrianus, fays Proclus, is the only 
one we are acquainted with who perfe<5^1y accords with Plato in the knowledge of divine con- 
cerns. He therefore perceived, that all fuch things * as are affirmed in the fecond arc denied of 
tlje one in the firft hypothefis j and that each of thefe is a fymbol of a certain divine order j fuch 
as the many, the whole, figure, the being in itfelf and in another, and each of the confequent 
negations. For all things are not fimilarly apparent in every order of being ; but in one multitude, 
and in another a different idiom of divine natures is confpicuous. For, as we learn in the So- 
phifta,/i&^ one beings or, in other words, the higheft being, has the firft rank, whole the fecortd, and 
all the third. And in the Phaedrus, after the intelligible Gods, an eflence without colour, with* 
out fgurtt and without toucb, is the firft in order, colour is the fecond, znd^gure the third ; and 
in other things, in a fimilar manner, an unfolding of different things takes place in a different 
order of being. If, therefore, all thefe things manifeft the extent of the firft being, but, accord- 
ing to Plato, the one is beyond all beings, with great propriety are thefe things alone denied of 
the one* How each of thefe is diftributed in the divine orders, we (hall know more accurately vx 
the fecond hypothefis. It is apparent, therefore, what are the particulars which arc denied of thi 
cne, and that fo many alone are neceflarily denied : for fo many are the enumerated orders of 
true beings. Thus much, however, is now evident, that all the negations are aflumed from the 
idiom of being, and not from the idiom of knowledge. For to will, and to defirc, and every 
thing of this kind, are the peculiarities of vital beings ; but to perceive intelleiSlually, or diano- 
etically, or fenfibly, is the idiom of gnoftic beings. But thefe negations are common to all beings 
whatever. For the hypothefis was, If the one is, fo many things will follow as negations of the 
#/7^, that at laft it may be inferred if the one is, this one is not, as being better than the is : for it 
is the recipient of nothing, which Is confequent to the //. And It appears that thofe alone arc 
the things which belong to beings, fo far as they are beings ; which the fecond hypothefis affirms, 
and the firft denies ; and we fliall not find things common to all beings, except thefe. But, of 
thefe, the higher are more total, but the others more partial. Hence, by taking away the higher, 
Plato alfo takes away thofe In a following order, according to the hypothefis. He has, therefore, 
in a wonderful manner difcovered what are the things confequent to being, fo far as being, as he 
was willing to fliow that the one is beyond all beings. 

But if any one fliould think that this hypothefis collefls things impoffible, he ihould call to 
mind what is written in the Sophifta, in which the Eleatean gueft examines the aflertion of Par- 
menides concerning being, and clearly fays that the one trully fo called muft necejfafily be impar- 
tible, or without parts (a^Mc^Ef ya^ JV j to wj axjj^w^ ty). So that, this being granted, all the conclufions 
of the firft hypothefis muft unavoidably follow, as in every refpe£l true, and as alone according 
with that which Is truly the one. For it is abfurd to admit that true being has a fubfiftcnce, and 

* Viz. Such things as are refpeftively charafteriiUc of the divine orders. 

not 
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end* ; for fuch as thefe would be its parts? Right. But end and begin- 
ning 

not only true being, but alfo the truly equal, the truly beautiful, and every other form, but that 
the true one fliould no where fubfift, but ihould be a name alone, though by this all beings arc 
preferved and have a fubfiftence. But if it is, it is evident that it is not many : for it would not 
be the true one, if it were replete with any thing ; fince the many are not one. Jf, therefore, it 
is not many, again the whole of the firfl hypothefis will follow, this being aflumed ; and it is by 
no means proper to accufc it as aflerting impoflibilities. 

Again, in the fixth place, let us confider concerning the order of the negations: for, if they 
originate fupernally and from things firft, how does he firfl: of all take away the many, and, in 
the laft place, being, and even the one itfelf ? The oncy therefore, appears to us to be more vene- 
rable than multitude, and being itfelf as among beings is moft venerable. But if they originate 
from things laft, how, after the genera of being, does he afTume the fimilar and difUmilar, the 
equal and unequal, the greater and the lefTer ? For thefe are fubordinate to the genera of being. 
It is better, therefore, to fay, that he begins fupernally, and proceeds through negations as 
far as to the laft of things. For thus alfo m the Phxdrus, denying of the fummit of the intelk<aual 
orders, things confequent to, and proceeding from it, he makes the ablation, beginning fuper- 
nally j in the firft place, aflerting that it is without colour, in the next place, without figure, 
and. In the third place, without contatSl. For here colour fymbolically fignifies that middle order 
of the intelligible and at the fame time intelledual Gods, which is called by theologifh fynochike 
{(Tvvox^ft^) or conneBive ; but figure indicates the extremity of that order, which is denominated 
telefturgicf {reXectovpyiKn) or the four ce of perfeBion \ and cotitaH fignifies the Intelle6lual order. In 
like manner here alfo the negations begin fupernally, and proceed together with the feries of the 
divine orders, of all which the one is the generative fource. But that at the end he (hould take 
away the one itfelf, and being, is by no means wonderful. For, if we follow the whole order of 
the difcourfe, this will become moft apparent. For it is immediately evident, that in aflirmative 
conclufions it is requifite to begin from things moft allied, and through thefe to evince things 
lefs allied, which arc confequent ; but in negative conclufions it is necefiary to begin from things 
moft foreign, and through thefe to (how things lefs foreign, which are not confequent to the 
hypothefis. For it is requifite, fays Plato, that thofe who ufe this method (hould begin from 
things moft known. Hence he firft denies many of the one, and laft of all the one that //, which 
is by pofition moft allied to the one^ but is participated by eflcnce, and on this account is a certain 
one, and not fimply one. Hence it is neceflary, fince the conclufions are negative, that the begin- 
ning of all the hypothefis fhould be not many, and the end not one. 

In the fcventh place, let us confider what we are to underftand by the many, which Plato firft 
denies of the one. Some of the antlents then, fays Proclus, afiert that multitude of every kind is 
here taken away from the one, bccaufe the one tranfcends all multitude, both intelligible and 
fenfible. But thefe ihould recolle£V, that in the fccond hypothefis the many is affirmed. What 
fenfible multitude then can we behold there ? For all things are aflerted of true beings, becaufc 
the one is there equal to being. Others more venerable than thefe affert that intelknual multitude 
is denied of the one. For the firft caufe, fay they, is one without multitude 5 Intellea, one many j 

foul, 
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nlng are the bounds of every thing? How ihould they not? The one y 

therefore, 

foul, one and many^ through Its divifiblc nature, being Indigent of copula j body, many and one^ as 
being a divifiblc nature charafterlzed by multitude ; and matter, many alone. This many^ therefore^ 
viz. iiitellc£lual multitude, Parmcnidcs takes away from the firfl caufe, that he may be one alone, 
and above iutellc(Sl. It is proper, therefore, to aflc thefe, what intelled they mean ? For, If that 
which Is properly Intcliefb, and which is fecondary to the intelligible, not only the one is beyond' 
intellectual multitude, but the intelligil)le alfo, as being better than intelle6l. But If they call 
the whole of an Intelligible eflence Intelle£l:, as was the cafe with the followers of Plotinus, ihey 
are Ignorant of the. difference which fu'bfifls In the Gods, and of the generation of things pro* 
ceeding according to mcafurc. Other philofophers, therefore, more entheafllc than thefe, dif- 
mlfling fenfible, and not even admitting intelleClual multitude, fay that prior to the intellectual 
numbers are the Intelligible monads, from which every intelle£lual multitude and the many- 
divided orders are unfokl.d Into light. Plato, therefore, takes away from the one, the multitude 
which Is intelligible, as fubfi fling proximately after the one^ but he does not take away intelle6lual 
multitude. For it is by no means wonderful that //6^ one fliould be exempt from intelle£lual 
multitude, above which the Intelligible monads alfo are expanded. And hence the difcourfe, 
being divine, recurs to certain more fimple caufes. It is nccefTary however to underftand that 
there are many orders in Intelligibles, and that three triads are celebrated in them by theologifls, 
as we fliall ftiow when we come to the fecond hypothefis. But, if this be admitted, it is evident 
that thefe many muft be the firfl and intelligible multitude : for thefe fo far as many alone fubfift 
from the one j and from thefe the triadic fupernally proceeds as far as to the laft of things in the 
intelle£l:ual, fupermundane, and fenfible orders.; and whatever is allotted a being participates of 
this triad, \ltx\cz, fome of the anticnts, afcending as far as to this order, confidered its fummit 
as the fame with the one. We mufl either, therefore, admit that the many which are now denied 
q{ the one fubfift according to the intelligible multitude, or that they are the firft multitude in tlie 
intelligible and at the fame time intelleclual orders. Indeed, the many unities are not in the in- 
telligible Gods, but in thofe immediately pofterior to them. For there is one unity in each intelli- 
gible triad i but the multitude of unities is firft apparent in the firfl order of the Intelligible and 
at the fame time intelle6lual Gcds. Thus much, therefore, mufl now be admitted, that Plato 
exempts the one {\ox\\2\\ the multitude of thefe unities, as being generative of and giving fubfiflence 
to It ; and this he does, by afluming from our common conceptions that the one is not many. But 
at the end of the hypothefis, he takes away intelligible multitude Itfelf from the one, conjoining 
the end with the beginning : for he there fhowa that the one is not beings according to which the 
intelligible order is charaderized. 

It is likewife ncccfi^ary to obferve, that Plato docs not think that the afiTertion, * the one is not 
many,' requires demonflration, or any confirmation of its truth; but he affumes it according to 
common and unpervcrted conception. For, in fpeculations concerning the firfl caufe of all 
things, it Is cfpeclally neceffary to excite common conceptions; fince all things are fpontaneoufly 
arranged after it, and without labour, both fuch as energize according to Intelledl, and thofe 
that energize nccordlng to nature only. And, iu fliort, it is neceffary that the indemonilrable 

Ihould 
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therefore, is mfinite-'^, if it has neither beginning nor end? Infinite. And 

without 

(hould be the principle of all dcmonftratlon, and that common conceptions ftiould be the leaders 
of demonftrations, as alfo geometricians aflert. But there is nothing more known and clear to 
us than that the one is not tnany, 

» It is neceflary, fays Proclus, that the firft negation of ^^/ one fhould be that it is not matiy\ 
for the one is firft generative of the many \ fince, as we have before obferved, the firft and the 
higheft multitude proceeds from the one. But the fecond negation after this is, that the one is 
neither a whole, nor has any part : for it gives fubfiftence to this order, in the fecond place, after 
the firft multitude. This will be evident from confidering in the firft place logically, that in ne- 
gative conclufions, when through the ablation of that which precedes we colleft a negative con- 
clufion, that which precedes is more powerful -, but that when through the ablation of that which 
is confequent we fubvert that which precedes, that which is confequent ; and, in ftiort, that 
which by the fubverfion of itfelf takes away that which remains, whether it precedes or follows, 
3s more powerful. Thus, if we fay. If there is not helng^ there is not man ; but alfo, If there is not 
animal, there is not man: animal, therefore, is more univerfal than man. Let this then be one 
of the things to be granted j but another which muft be admitted is as follows :-— Every thing 
•which is more comprehenfive than another according to power, is nearer to the one* For, fincc 
the one itfelf \s, if it be lawful fo to fpeak, the moft comprehenfive of all things, and there is nothing' 
■which it does not ineffably contain, not even though you ftiould adduce privation itfelf, and the 
moft evanefcent of things, fince, if it has any fubfiftence, it muft neceflarily be in a certain rcfped- 
one ; — this being the cafe, things alfo which are nearer to the one are more comprehenfive than 
thofe which are more remote from it •, imitating the uncircumfcribed caufe, and the infinite 
tranfcendency of the one* Thus heingy as it is more comprehenfive than life and intellc£l, is nearer 
to the one j and life is nearer to it than intelleft. Thefe two axioms being admitted, let us fee 
how Parmenides fyllogizes. If the oruy fays he, is a whole, or has parts, it is many ; but it is not 
many, as was before faid : neither, therefore, will it be a whole, nor will it have parts. And 
again, If the one is not many, it is neither a whole, nor has parts. In both thefe inftances, by the 
fubverfion of the many, parts alfo and •whole are fubverted. But our pofition is, that whatever 
together with itfelf fubverted that which remains in things conjoined, is more powerful and more 
comprehenfive; but that which is more comprehenfive is nearer to the one. Hence, many is 
nearer to the one than parts and ivhole. For parti are many^ but many are not entirely parts. So 
that the many are more comprehenfive than parts, and are therefore beyond them. T^he many^ 
therefore, firft fubfift in beings ; and in the fecond place, whole and parts. Hence, the one pro- 
duces the iirft by itfelf alone, but the fecond through the many. For firft natures, in proceeding 
from their caufes, always produce, together with their caufes, things confequent. Since, there- 
fore, the negations generate the affirmations, it is evident that the firft generates fuch of thefe as 
are firft, but the fecond fuch as are fecond. We may alfo fee the geometrical order which Plato 
here obferves: for that the one is not many, is aflumed as an axiom, and as a common conception ; 
but that it is neither a whole, nor has parts, is colle£^ed through this common conception. And 
again, tha;: the one has neither beginning nor end, is demonftratcd through the prior con- 
5 clufioni 
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without figure <^, therefore, for it neither participates of the round' figure 

nor 

clufion ; and thus always li\ fucceflion according to the truly -golden chain of beings, in which all 
tilings are indeed from the one, but Tome immediately, others through one medium, others through 
two, and others through many. After this manner, therefore, it may be logically demonftrated 
that thefe many are prior to nvhole and parts. 

if we wifli, however, to fee this in a manner more adapted to things themfelves, we may fay 
that the many, fo far as many, have one caufe, the one : for all multitude is not derived from any 
thing elfe than the one ; fince alfo, with refpe£V to the multitude of beings, fo far as they are i». 
telligible, they arc from being, but, fo far as they are multitude, they fubfifl from the one. For, 
if multitude was derived from any other caufe than the oncy that caufe again mud neceflarily 
either be one, or nothing, or not one. But if nothing, it could not be a caufe. And if it was 
not one, not being one, it would in no refpe(Sl differ from the many, and therefore would 
not be the caufe of the many, fince caufe every where differs from its progeny. It remains, 
therefore, either that the many are without caufe, and are uncoordinated with each other, and 
are infinitely infinite, having no one in them, or that the one is the caufe of being to the many. 
For either each of the many Is not one, nor that which fubfifts from all of them, and thus all 
things will be infinitely infinite i or each is indeed one, but that which confifts from all is not 
one: and thus they will be uncoordinated with each other; for, being coordinated, they mud ne- 
ceflarily participate of the one : or, on the contrary, that which conlifts from all is one, but eachi 
is not one, and thus each will be infinitely infinite, in confequencc of participating no one : or, 
laftly, both that which confifts from all and each muft participate of the one^ and in this cafe, 
prior to them, there muft neceflarily be that which is the fource of union both to the whole and 
parts, and which Is itfelf neither a whole, nor has parts ; for, if it had, this again would be indi- 
gent of the one ; and if we proceed to infinity, we (hall always have the one prior to whole and 
parts. To this we may alfo add, that if there was another caufe of the many befides the one^ 
there would be no multitude of unities. If, therefore, there arc many unities, the caufe of this 
mtiltitude fo far as multitude is the one : for the primary caufe of unities is the onty and on this 
account they are called unities. But the multitude of beings is from the multitude of unities \ 
fo that all multitude is from the one. But wliole and parts belong to beings : for, though ivhole 
fhould be the one h^ingy it Is evident that, together with being, it is a ivhoUy though it fhould be 
the participated one. This alfo entirely confubfifts with being j and though it (hould be being alonc^ 
this is immediately cflence. If, therefore, whole and part are beings, either eflTentially or accord- 
ing to participation, thefe alfo will indeed be produced from the oney but from eflcnce alfo, if 
whole and part belong to beings. Hence, ivhole Is a certain bein^. Fox all fuch things as par- 
ticipate of eflentlal wholenefs, thefe alfo participate of elTence, but not all fuch things as participate 
of efl*ence participate alfo of wholenefs. Thus, for inftance, parts, fo far as they are parts, par- 
take of eflence, but fo far as they are parts they do not participate of wholenefs. But if this be 
the cafe, eflence is beyond eflential wholenefs. And hence, the eflentlal whole participates of 
<;flence, and Is not the fame with it. Thus, alfo, if there is any wholenefs which is character- 
ized by unity, it participates of the one : a part however charaiflcrized by unity muft indeed 
vol.. III. R neccfl^arily 
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nof the ftraight. Why not ? For the round figure is that, the extremities 

of 

nccefTarlly participate of the orie^ but is not neceflarily a whole ; flnce indeed it is impoffible it fliould 
be, To far as it is a part. Whole and part, therefore, are eithet cflential or charafterlzed by 
unity : for whole and part fubfift both in efTences and in unities. I'he otte, therefore, is beyond 
wht.le and parts, both the efTential, and thofe characterized by the one : and not this only, but tht 
many alfo fubfift prior to whole and parts. 1''or each, as we have (hown, is in a certain refpefl 
many j but the firft many alone participate of the one. The rhatiy^ therefore, are beyond lOholi 
and paris. 

And here W is neceffkry to obferve, ttiat in the firft part of this firft hyporhefis Plato aflumei 
fuch things as do not follow to the one confidered with refpe£\ fo itfelf. For we aflfert, that the one 
itfelf by itfelf is without multitude, and is not a whole, though there (hould be nothing elfe* 
But in the middle of (he hypothefis fiich things are afTumed as do not folloW, neither to itfelf 
with refpeft to itfelf, nor fo other things ; fuch, for ihftance, as that it is neither the fame with 
itfelf, nor different from itfelf, nor is the fame with others, hor dllferent from others : and after 
the fame manner that it is neither fimilar nor diflimilar, &c. And at the end fuch things arc 
aflumed as do not follow to the one wifh refpe6l to others alone ; Where it is alfo fhown that it is 
neither effable, nor the object of opinion or fcience, nor is, in fliort, known by any other gnoftitf 
power, but is itfelf exempt from all other things, both knowleciges and obje£ls of knowledge. 
When, therefore, be fays the one is not tnany^ he does not fay that things different from i?}e one 
are not the one, as denying them of the one, but that it has not multitude in itfelf; and that the 
cne is not atfo multitude together with the one, but that it is alohe one, ahd one itfelf exempt frofti 
all multitude. 

• The caution of Plato here, fays Proclus, defcrves to be remarKcd : for he does not fay thit the 
one is impartible, {ofiepii), but thai it has no parts {fxt(m (myi sx<^v). For the impartible is not the fame 
with the non-pojfe^on of parts-, fince the latter may be aiferted 6f the one, but the impartible not en- 
tirely. Thus the impartible fometimes fignifies a certain nature, ahd, is it were, axertain form. 
Or rather, it is nothing elfe than a form chara6lcrized by unity ; and in this fenfe it is «fed by 
Tim«u8 when he is ^efcribing the generation of the foul. But in Hie Sophifta he calls that which 
is truly one impartible : " for it is necefTary (fays he) that the truly one fhould be impartible.** So 
that he there calls the fame thing impartible, which he fiiys here has no parts. Hence, if any thing 
has no parts, it is impartible, according to Plato j but it no longer follows, that what is impart- 
ible has no parts, if each of the genera of being is either impartible. Or partible, or a medium 
between both. Thus, a point is impartible, not having parts, fuch as that which is endued with 
interval poflefTcs ; but it is not fimply impartible, as having no Jjart j for the definition of a point 
recHves its completion from certain things. But all fuch things as complete, have the order of 
parts, with refptft to that which is completed by them. Thus, alfo, the mo«ad is impartible, 
becaufe it Is not compofed from certain divided parts, as is every numbet whifch proceeds from 
it, Betaule, however. It confifls of certain things which rtiake it to be the monad, and to be 
different from a point, thefc may be faid to be the parts of the definition of the monad. For 
fuch things as contribute to the definition of every form aire entirely parts of it, and fuch form 

is 
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of which arc equally diftant from the middle. Certainly* And the Araigh| 

figure 

is a certain whole pafflve to the one, but is not the one itfelf. ^nt the ftinply one alonp neither fub- 
fifts from parts as conncding, nor as dividing, nor as giving completion to it j beiqg «laQe tht 
wte, and fimply one, but not that which is united. 

Plato alfo indicates concerning thefe negations, that they arc not privative, but that they ar^ 
exempt from affirmations according to tranfcendency : " for it is neceffarj (fays he) that it (houl4 
not be many, but one." By this word necejptryy therefore, he indicates tranfcendency according fey 
the good. Asa proof of this, we do not add the word mceffary to things deprived of ^ny things 
For who would fay it is neceflary that the foul fliould be ignorant of itfelf ? for ignorance is a 
privation to gnoftic natures. Thus alfo, in the Theaetetus, Plato fpeaking of evils fays, »* it is 
ftectffary that they (hould have a fubGftence." At the fame time, alfo, by tliis word Plato in4icatic* 
that he is difeourfing about fprncthing which has a fubfiftencc, and not about a noa-fubfiiUng 
thing. For who would fay, about that which has no fubfiftcnce, that it is necejfary it fliould be? 

* Here again we may obferve how Plato colle<Sls that the one neither poflefles beginning, nor 
middle, nor end, from the conclufion prior to this, following dcmonftrative canons. For, if thf 
^;r has no parts, it has no beginning, nor middle, nor end ; but that which precedes is true, and 
conf«£quently that alfo which follows. By taking away, therefore, that which preo^es, he take* 
away that which is confequent. Hence, beginning, middle, and end, are fyrabols of a moie 
j;)artial order : for that which is more univerfal is more caufal ; but that which is more partial is 
more remote from the principle. Thus, with refpe£l to that which has parts, it is not yet evident 
whether it has a beginning, middle, and end. For, what if it fhould be a whc^e confiding onjy 
of two parts ? For the duad is a whole after a certain manner, and fo as the principle of aU 
partible natures \ but that which has a beginning, middle, and end, is firft in the triad. But if 
it fhould be faid that every whole is triadic, in this cafe nothing hinders but that a thing whipfa 
poflefles parts may not yet be perfeft, in confequence of (jubfifting prior to the perfeft and fbc 
whole. Hence, Plato does not form his demonftration from ivMe^ but from having parts. 

And here it is neceflary to obferve, with Proclus, thsitparth mukifarioufly predicated. 3P<ir 
we call that a part which is in a certain refpe6l the fame with the whole, and which poGeflbs all 
(fuch things partially as the whole poflefles totally. Thus, each of the multitude of intelle<£ls is 9, 
part of total inteJled, though all things are in every intelle^ And the inerratic fphere is a pa^t 
of the univerfe, though this alfo comprehends all things, but in a manner different from d»e 
world, viz. more partially. In the fecond place, that is faid to be a part which is completive of 
any thing. Thus the total fpheres of the planets and elements are faid to be parts of the uni- 
verfe ; and the dianoetic and doxaftic powers are faid to be parts of the foul: for the former j^iv^ 
completion to the univerfe, and the latter to the foul. Xn the third place, according to a comtiBoii 
fignification, we call a part every thing which is in amy way coordinated with certain things to 
the confummafion of one thing : for thus each of us may be faid to be a part of the work! : npt 
that the univerfe receives its completion, as the univerfe, thiough i*s ; for it woufW not become 
imperfe£l from the corruption of any one of us i but becaure we alfo are coarranged irtth the 
total parts of the univerfe, are governed in conjun^ion with aU other things, are in tbc world as in 

Rz one 
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figure is that, the middle part of which is fituated before, or In the view of 

both 

tone animal, and give completion to it, not fo far as it is, but fo far as it rs prolific. Part, there- 
fore, being triply predicated, Plato, having before faid that the one has no part, evidently takes 
away from it all the conceptions of part. For whatever has parts has multitude; but /^^ ow# 
has no multitude, and confcquently has no parts whatever. But, if this be the cafe, it has no 
beginning, nor middle, nor end : for thefe may be faid to be the parts of the things that pofl'efa 
them, according to the third fignification of part, in which every thing coordinated with certain 
things 18 faid to be a part of that which receives its completion through the coordination of thof« 
things. 

' Plato might here have (hown, as Proclus well obferves, that the one is without beginning 
and end,' from its not poflefTmg extremes, and its not poffefTing extremes from its not poflefling 
parts; but his rcafoning proceeds through things more known. For, from its non-pofrefllon of 
parts, he immediately demonftrates that it is without beginning and end, transferring beginning 
and end to bound, which is the fame with extreme. Infinite, therefore, in this place does not 
fimply fignify that which is negative of bound, but that which is fubvcrfive of extremes. As in 
the fecond hypothefis, therefore, he aflSrms the pofleflion of extremes, he very properly in this 
hypothefis, where he denies it, demonftrates the one to be infinite, as not having extremes, which 
arc accuftomed to be called terms or limits. 

But in order to underftand how the ore is infinite, it will be neceflary to confider, with Proclu9> 
how many orders there are in beings of the jnfimtey and afterwards, how many progreflions there 
arc oppofite to thefe of bound. Infnite^ therefore, that we may begin downwards, is beheld in 
matter, becaufe it is of itfelf indefinite and formlefs ; but forms are the bounds of matter. It is 
alfo beheld in body devoid of quality, according to divifion ad infinitum : for this body is in- 
finitely divifible, as being the firft thing endued with interval. It is alfo beheld in the qualities 
which firft fubfift about this body, which is itfelf devoid of quality, in which qualities the more 
and the lefe are firft inherent : for by thefe Socrates in the Philebus characterizes the infinite. 
It is alfo beheld in the whole of a generated nature, i. e. in every thing which is an objeft of 
fcnfe : for this pofleffes the infinite according to perpetual generation, and" its unceafing circle, 
and according to the indefinite mutations of generated natures, which are always rifing into 
being and periOiing, in which alfo infinity according to multitude exifls, alone poflbning its fubw. 
(iftence in becoming to be. But prior to thefic, the infijiite is beheld in the circulation of the 
heavens: for thi« alfo has the infinite, through the infinite power of the mover; fince body (b 
far a* bof^y does not poflefs infinite power ; but through the participation of intelleft body is per- 
petual, and motion infinite. Prior alfo to thefe, the infinite muft be aflumed In foul; for in Its 
tranfitive intelle£lions it pofTofies the power of unceafing motion, and is always moved, conjoining 
the periods of its motions with each other, and caufing its energy to be one and never-failing. 
Again, prior to foul, the infinite is feen in time, which meafurfis every period of the foul. For 
time is wholly infinite, becaufe its energy, through which it evolves the motions of fouls, and- 
through which it meafures their periods, proceeding according to number, is infinite in power: 
ifor it never ceafes abiding and proceeding, adhering to theone^ and unfolding the number which 

meafures 
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both the extremes ? It is fo. Will not, therefore, the one confift of parts *, 

and 

meafurcs the motions of wholes. Prior to time, alfo, we may furvey the infinite in intclle<St, and 
intellectual life : for this is intranfitivc, and the whole of it is prefent eternally and collectively. 
That which is immovable, too, and never failing in intellect, is derived from an eflcnce and power 
which never defert it, but which eternally pofTefs a fleeplefs life ; through which alfo every thing 
that is always moved, is able to be always moved, participating in motion of ftable infinity. Noy 
does the infinite alone extend as far as to thcfe : but prior to every intelle<Sl is much-celebratied 
eternity, which comprehends every intelleCtual infinity. For, whence does intelleCt derive its 
eternal life, except from eternity ? This, therefore, is infinite according to power prior to in- 
tellect i or rather, other things are indeed infinite according to power, but eternity is primarily 
power itfelf. From this flrft fountain then of the infinite, it remains that we afcend to the 
occult caufe of all Infinites whatever, and, having afcended, that we behold all infinites fubfifting 
according to the power which is tlierc. For fuch is the infinite itfelf j and fuch is the chaos of 
Orpheus, which he fays has no bound. For eternity, though it is infinite through the ever, yet, 
fo far as it is the meafure of things eternal, it is alfo a bound. But chaos is the firft infinite, is 
alone infinite, and is the fountain of all infmity, intelligible, intellectual, that which belongs to 
foul, that which is corporeal, and that which is material. And fuch are the orders of the infi- 
nite, in which fuch as are fecond are always fufpended from thofe prior to them. For material 
infinity is conneCted through the perpetuity of generation. The perpetuity of generation is 
never-failing, through the perpetual motion of aether; and the perpetual motion of aether is 
effected through the unceafing period of a divine foul ; for of this it is an imitation* The period 
alfo of a divine foul is unfolded through the continued and never-failing power of time, which 
makes the fame beginning and end, through the temporal injlant or now. And time energizes 
infinitely, through intellectual infinity, which is perpetually permanent. For that which pro- 
ceeds according to time, when it is infinife, is fo through a caufe perpetually abiding, about 
which it evolves itielf, and round which it harmonically moves in a manner eternally the fame. 
Intellect alfo lives ta infinity through eternity. For the eternal is imparted to all things from 
eternity and being •, whence all things derive life and being, fome more clearly, and others more 
obfcurely. And eternity Is infinite, through the fountain of infinity, which fupernally fupplies 
the never-falling to all effences, powers, energies, periods, and generations. As far as to this, 
therefore, the order of infinites afcends, and from this defcends. For the order of things 
beautiful is from the beautiful itfelf, that of equals from the firft equality, and that of infinites 
from the infinite itfelf. And thu* much concerning the orders of the infinite. 

Let us now confider fupernally the feries of bound which proceeds together with the infinite : 
for divinity produced thefe two caufes, bound and infinity, together, or in other words, fpeaking 
Orphlcally, aether and chaos. For the infinite is chaoi^ as diftributlng all power, and all infinity, 
as comprehending other things, and as being as it were the moft infinite of infinites. But 
bound is aether, becaufe aether itfelf bounds and meafures all things. The firft bound, therefore, 
is bound itfelf, and is the fountain and bafis of all bounds, intelligible, intellectual, fuper- 
mundane, and mundane, prefubfifting as the meafure and limit of all tilings. The fecond it 

that 
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and be many, whether it participates of a flraight nr round figure ? En- 
tirely 

H*at whicli ifubfifts according to ttrrnity. For eternity, as wc have before olrfcrved, is cha». 
ra^erized both \>y infinity and bound j fince, fo far as if is the canfe of nevcr-failing life, and fo 
far as it is the fuppHer of the ever, it hif^aite ; but fb far as it is the jncaiirre of all intelle6iual 
energy, «nd the boundary of the life of intcllccl, terminating it fupemaJJy, it is iew/td. And, in 
fhort, it is itfelf, the firft of the thinfps mingled from bound and infinity. The third proccffioa 
of bound is beheld in intelleft. For, Co far as it abides in famcnefs according to iatelle6lion, and 
pofltfles one life, eternal and the fame, it is bounded and limited. For the immutable and the 
flabJe belong to a bounded nature ; and, in {hart, as it is nunjbcr, it is evident that in this 
refped^ it participates of bound. In the fourth place, therefore, time is bound, both as proceeding 
according to number, and as meafuring the periods of fouh. For every where that which 
meafures, fo far as it meafures and limits other things, effects this through participating of the 
Cfttt(e of bound. In the fifth place, the period of the foul, and its circulation, .which is accom* 
plifhed with invariable famenefs, is the unapparcnt meafure or evolution of all alter-motive 
natures. In the fixth place, the motion of aether, fubfifting according to the fajnc, and in the 
fame, and about the fame, hounds on all fides that which is difondeied in material natures, and 
convolves them into one circle ; and is itfelf bounded in itfelf. For the infinity of it confifts in ilie 
again, (tr tm ^ahtv), but not in not reverting, {ou ta> /tttj avaxafjufrreiv) : nor is the infinity of it fuch as 
that which fubfifts according to a right line, nor as deprived of bound. For the one period of 
Kther is infinite by frequency (t« ^oAXoitj %<m\ ansipoi). In the fcventh place, the never- failing 
fubfiftence of material forn>s, the indeftruiflibility of wholes, and all things being bounded, par- 
ticulars by things common, and parts by wholes, evince the oppofition in thefe of bound to the 
infinite. For, generated natures being infinitely changed, forms at the fame time are bounded, 
and abide the fame, neither becoming more nor lefs. In the eighth place, all quantity in things 
material may be called bound, in the fame manner as, we before obferved, quality is infinite. 
In the ninth place, the body without quality, which is the laft of ail things except matter, as a 
whole is bound : iox it is not infinite in magnitude, but is as much extended in quantity 
tts the univcrfe. For it is neceflary tq call this body the whole fubje<Sb of the univerfe. In the 
tenth place, the material form which detains matter, and circumfcribes its infinity, and formlefs 
fiilture, is the progeny of bound, to which fomc alone looking, refer bound and the infinite to 
•matter atone znd form. And fuch and fo many are the orders of bound. 

The infinife, therefore, which is here denied of the one, is the fame as the not having a hound, in 
the fame manner as the not having parts is the fame with the impartihUf when the impartible is 
aflerted of the one. But if the one is neither from any other caufe, and there is no final caufc of 
It, it is very properly faid to be infinite. For every thing is bounded by its caufe, and from it 
^obtains its proper end. Whether, therefore, there is any intelligible or intelle6tual bound, the one is 
tcyond^ll the feries of bound. But if the firft God, in the Laws, is faid to be the meafure of 
«11 thmgs, it IS not wonderful : for there he is fo denominated, as the objeA of defire to all 
things, an'd as limiting the being, power, and perfe£lion of all things j but here he is fliown to be 
infinite, as being i»digtnt pf no bound or part. Tor all things arc denied of him in this place, as 
4 of 
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tirely fo. It is, therefore, neither ftraight nor circular, fince it is without 

parts, 

of himfelf with refpecl to hlmfelf. The otic, therefore, is injifike, as ahove all hound. Hence this 
infinite muft be coiifidcred as the fame with the non-pojfejfton of extremes ; and the poflefTion of 
extremea is, therefore, denied of the ine^ through the infinite. For neither power muft be 
afcribed to it, nor indefinite multitude, nor any thing elfe which is fignified by the infinite. 

^ Parmcnides firft takes away rrniny from the one \ and this as from common conception : t& 

the fecond place, he takes away nuhole^ and the having parts \ and this through the one not being 

fnany. in the third place, beginning, middlB, and end; and this through not having parts. He 

alio aflumes as a confequent corollary, that the one is beyond bound, which is coordinated with 

parts, and which makes the pofleflion of extremes. But bound is twofold : for it is either begins 

tiing or end. In the fourth place, therefore, he now takes away ihc Jiraight and the rounds which 

in the fecond hypothefis he arranges after the poflefTion of extremes, and after tbc pofleflion of 

beginning, middle, and end. But before he fyllogiflically demonftxates the fourth, he enunciates 

the conclufion ; for he fays, " without figure therefore.** For it is requifite that intelledual 

proje<Slion«, or, in other words, the immediate and dirc6l vifion of inteUedl, fhould be the leader 

6f fcientific fylloglfms \ fince intclleffc alfo comprehends the principles of fcience. The pre- 

aflumption, therefore, of the conclufion imitates the coUeded vifion of iotelle^i b«t the pro- 

ceflion through fyllogifias imitates the evolution of fcience from intelie^. And here we may 

perceive alfo, that the conclufion is more common than the fylloglfms : for the latter receive the 

ilraight and the round fcparately, and thus make the negation \ but the former fimply aflTerts 

that the one is without figure. But thcfe arc the forms common to all intervals. For lines are 

divided into the ftraight, the round, and the mixed ; and, in a fimilar manner, fuperficies and 

folids i except that in lines the ftraight and the round are without figure j but in fuperficics or 

rfolids they afe receptive of figure. Hence forae of thefe are called right-lined, others curve*- 

:llned, and others mixed from thefe. As it has been fliown, therefore, that the one is without boundd 

or extremities, it was neceffary that Parmcnides fliould deny of it the ftraight, and the poflefliDn 

of extremes. But that which is figured is a thing of this kind : for he aflumcs boandaries 

comprehenfive of the things bounded, which alone belong to things figured. There Is alfa 

^another accuracy in the words, fays Proclus, which is worthy of admiration. Fox he does not 

-fay that the one is neither ftraight nor round -, fince he has not yet coile<Sled that k b without 

figure. For what would hinder it from having fame one of the middle figures, fuch as that of 

the cylinder or cone, or feme other of ihofe that are mixed ? For, if we fliould give to the one 

fome figure from thofe that are mixed, it would participate both of the ftraight and the round. 

Thus, for iiiftance, if we fliould inquire whether nature is white or black, and fljould find that 

it is neither white nor black, it would not follow from this, tliat it is entirely void of colour : for, 

by the participation of both thefe, it would poflbfs fome one of the middle colows ; fince the 

media are from the extremes. Plato therefore fays, that the one neither participates of the round 

nor the ftraight, that it may not have either of thefe, nor any one of the media. This alfo is 

evident, that this conclufion is more partial than that which is prior to it. For, if any thing 

participates of figure, it has alfo extremes and a middle j but not every thing which iias cxircm«» 

and 
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parts. Right. And indeed, being fuch, it will be no where ' ; for it will 

neither 

^nd a middle participates of figure. For a line, number, time and motion, may poflefs extremes, 
all which are without figure. A tranfition likewlfe is very properly made from figure to the 
ftraight and the round. For it is poflible unlverfally to deny figure of the oney by fhowing that 
figure has bound and limitation. But the one does not receive any bound. Plato however was 
willing to deduce his difcourfe fupcrnally, according to two coordinations ; and hence from the 
beginning he aflumes after man^^ whole and partSy and again extremes and middle^ fraight and 
roundy in itfelfzw^ in another, abiding and being moved, &c. through this aflumption indicating that 
the one is none of thefe. For it is not poflible that it can be both oppofitcs, fincc it would no 
longer remain one according to tlie hypothefis ; nor can it be either of thefe, for thus it would 
liave fomething hoftile and oppofed to itfelf. It is however neceflary that the one fliould be prior 
to all oppofition, or it will not be the caufe of all things •, fince it will not be the caufe of thofc 
things which its oppofite produces. Proceeding, therefore, according to the two feries of things, 
he very properly now palTes from figure to thejiraight and the rounds 

But fince in the Phsedrus Plato denomi'nates the intelligible fummit of intellectuals, which he 
there calls the fuperceleftial place, uncoloured, unfigured, and untouched, mull we fay that that 
order and the one arc fimilarly unfigured ? By no means : for neither is there the fame mode of 
negation In both. For of that order Plato denies fome things, and affirms others. For he fays that 
It is eflcnce and true eflencc, and that it can alone be feen by intelleO, the governor of the foul ; 
and likewife tliat the genus of true fcience fubfifts about it; becaufe there is another, viz. the 
intelligible order prior to it, and it is exempt from fome things, but participates of others. But 
he denies all things, and affirms nothing of the one : for there is nothing prior to the one, but it 
is fimilarly exempt from all beings. The mode, therefore, of ablation is different j and this, as 
Proclus well obferves, Plato indicates by the very words themfelves. For he calls the intelligible 
fummit of inteileftuals unfigured-, but he fays that the one participates of no figure. But the 
former of thefe is not the fame with the latter, as neither is the impartible the fame with that 
which has no part. After the fame manner, therefore, he calls that eflence unfigured, but aflerts 
that the one participates of no figure. Hence it appears that the former, as producing, and as 
being more excellent than intelleClual figure, is called unfigured. This, therefore, was fubordi- 
nateto another figure, viz. the intelligible: for intelligible intelle£l: comprehends the intelligible 
caufes of figure and multitude, and all things ; and there are figures perfe£lly unknown and in- 
effable, which are firft unfolded into light from intelligibles, and which are only known to intel- 
ligible inteliecl. But the fuperceleftial place, being the fummit in intelligibles, is the principle 
of all intelleftual figures; and hence it is unfigured, but is not fimply exempt from all figure. 
The one, however, is exempt from every order of thefe figures, both the occult and intelled'ual, 
and is eflablifhed above all unknown and known figures. 

' The firaight and the round here are to be confidered as fignifying progreffion and converfion : 
for progreffion is beheld according to the fkaight, which alfo it makes the end of Itfelf. Every 
intelleflual nature, xhcrehre, proceeds to all things according to the ftraight, nnd is converted to 
its own good, which is the middle in each ; and this is no other than the intelligible which it con- 
tains. But things are feparated from each other according to progrelfion, the proceeding from 

the 
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neither be in another, nor in itfelf. How fb ? For, being in another, it 

would 

the ahiclingt and the multiplied from the united. For progrejjion is that which makes fome things firft, 
others middle, and others laft ; but converfion again conjoins all things, and leads them to one 
thing, the common objed of defirc to all beings. In thefe two, therefore, each of thefe defini- 
tions is to be found, of which the intelledual Gods iirft participate : for thefe arc cfpecially 
characterized by converfion. In the fecond place from thefe, fouls participate of the ftrai^t 
and the round ; proceeding, indeed, after the manner of a line, but being again inflected into 
circles, and converting themfelvcs to their principles. But fenfibles participate of thefe in the 
laft place : for right-lined figures fubfift in thefe with interval, and partibly, and the fpheric form, 
which is comprehenfive of all mundane figures. Hence, Timxus makes the whole world to be a 
fphere j but tjirough the five figures, which are the only figures that have equal fides and angles, 
he adorns the five parts of the world, infcribing all thefe in th« fphere, and in each other, by 
which he mantfefts that thefe figures are fupernally derived from a certain elevated order, 

Thefe two alfo may be perceived in generation:: the r<?«W according to the circulation in things 
vlfible i for generation circularly returns to itfelf, as it is faid in the Phaedrus. But iXit Jlraight 
is feen according to the progrellion of every thing, from its birth to its acme ; and acme is here 
the middle darkening the extremes ; for through this there is a tranfition to the pther of the ex- 
tremes, juft as, in a right line, the paflage from one extreme to the other is through the middle. 
Thefe two, therefore, fupernally pervade from intellcflual as far as to generated natures; the 
Jiraight being the caufe of progreffion, but the round Kii converfion. If, therefore, the one neither 
proceeds from itfelf^ nor is converted to itfelf — for that which proceeds is fecond to that which 
produces, and that which is converted is indigent of the defirable — it is evident that it neither 
participates of i\\e Jlrxtight^ nor of the r<?tt«^ figure. For how can it proceed, having no pro- 
ducing caufe of itfelf, neither in nor prior to itfelf, left it (hould be deprived of the one, being 
fecond, or having the form of the duad ? How, alfo, can it be converted, having no end, and no 
obje£l of defirc? Here, likewife, it is again evident that Plato colle^^s thefe conclufions from 
what precedes, viz. from the one neither pofleffing beginning, nor middle, nor end ; always ge- 
ometrically demonftrating things fecond through fuch as are prior to them, imitating the orderly 
progreflion of things, which ever makes its defcent from primary to fecondary natures. 

8 As the whole middle order of the Gods called intelligible, and at the fame time intelle£lua!, 
is fymbolically fignified in thefe words, Plato very properly in the conclufion converts the whole 
of it. For, if the otie hzs Jigurey it will be many. He therefore conjoins figure to many through 
parts; bnt demonftrates that all thefe genera are fecondary to the one. So great, however, fays 
Proclus, is the feparation of the divine orders, that Plato does not attempt lo conned the nega* 
tions that follow in a regular fucceflion till he has firft converted this order to itfelf ; conjoining 

fgure to many, and indicating the alliance of all the aforefaid genera. In what order of things, 
however, the Jiraight and the round fubfift, will be more clearly known in the fecond hypothcfis. 

9 The difcourfe pafles on to another order, viz. to the fummit of thofe Gods that are properly 
called intelledual : and this he denies of the one, demonftrating that the ont is no where; neither 
as comprehended in another caufe, nor as itfelf comprehended in itfelf. Before he fyllogizca, 

VOL. m. s howevcTj 
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would after a manner be circularly comprehended by that in which it is, 

and 

however, he again previoufly announces the conclufion, employing iufelletStual proje£lions prior 
to fcientific methods ; and this he conllantly docs in all that follows. 

It is here, however, ueceffary to obferve, that no ivhere is prcdicate<l mofl properly and limply 
of the firft caufe. For the foul is frequently faid to be no where, and particularly, the foul 
which has no habitude or alliance with body : for it is not detained by any fecondary nature, nor 
is its energy circumfcribed l;nough a certain habitude, us if it were bound by fuch habitude to 
things pofterior to itfelf. Intelled^ alfo is faid to be no where : for it is in a fimilar manner every 
•where, and i'j equally prefect to all things- Or rather, through a prefence of this kind it is 
detained by no one of its participants. Divinity alfo is faid to be no where, becaufe he is exempt 
from all things, becaufe he is imparticipablc, or, in other words, is not confubfillent with any 
ihing elfe; and becaufe he is better than all communion, all habitude, and all coordination with 
other things. There is not, however, the fame mode of the no •where in all things. For foul indeed 
is no tvkere with refpe£l to the things pofterior to itfelf, but is not fimply no where ; fince it is in 
itfelf, as being felf-motive, and likcwife in the caufe whence it originates. For every where the 
caufe preaflumes and uniformly comprehends the power of its effcO. Intellect is alfo no nvhere 
with rcfpeii to the things pofterior to itfelf, but it is in itfelf, as being fclf-fubfiftent, and, further 
ftill, is comprehended in its proper caufe. Hence, it is falfe to fay that intelled is abfolutely no 
xuhere \ for the one alone is fimply no where. For it is neither in things pofterior to itfelf, as 
being exempt from all things; (iince neither intellc£\ nor foul, principles pofterior to the one, arc 
Iji things pofterior to therafclvcs,) nor is it in itfelf, as being fimple and void of all multitude ; 
nor is it in any thing prior to itfelf", becaufe there is nothing better than the one. This, therefore, 
is Cmply no 'where \ but all other things have the no luhere fecondarily, and arc in one refpe£l na 
^vhere^ and in another not. For, if we furvey all the order of beings, we Ihall find material forms 
fubfifting in others only, and eftabliflied in certain fubje£ls : for thtry verge to bodies, and are in 
a certain rcfpf £1 in a ful)j<;£t, bearing an echo, as it were, and image of a ihing fubfifting in 
Hfclf, fo far as they are certain lives and eflcnces, and in confequence of one part fufFcring they 
arecopaffive with themftlves. With refpe£k to fouls that fubfift in habitude or alliance to body^ 
thefe, fo far as ihcy have habitude^ are in another : for habitude to fecondary natures entirely in» 
troduces, together with itfelf, fubfiftencc in another ; but fo far as they are able to be converted 
•o themfelves, they arc purified from this, fubfifting in ihemfelves. For natures indeed extend 
all their energies abdut bodies, and whatever they make they make in fomethlng elfe. Souls 
employ, indeed, fome energies about bodies \ but others are dirc£^ed to themfclvcs, and through 
thefe they are conrcrted to themfclvcs. But fouls that are without habitude to body are not in 
other things that arc fecondary or fubordinate to them, but are in others that are prior to them. 
For a fubfiftence in another is twofold, one kind being fubordinate to the fubfiftencc of a thing 
in ivfelf, and arifing from a habitude to things fecondary, but the other being better than fuch a 
fubfiftence; and the former extends as far as to fotils that fubfift in habitude to body j but the 
latter only originates from divine natures, and, in fhort, from fuch as fubfift without habitude. 
Divine foulBi therefore, ace ak>ne in the natures prior to thcm^ as, for inftance, in the iutclkfls 

from 
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and would be touched ' "" by it in many places : but it is ImpofTible that t^e 

one 

from which they are fufpendcd ; but intclleA is both in itfclf, and in thnt which is prior to itfclf, 
viz. in thcuniiy which it derives from thf one, and which is the vertex and fiOM'er of its cfilncc. 
This Tio ivhere, therefore, is by no means fubordinate to the fubfillcnce of a thing in itfclf. For 
how can the no ivhere which oppofes a fubfiQence in fomc particular tliing be adapted to things 
which have their being in another r Tut to thofc that have a fuhfiftcncc in tliemfelvcs better 
than a fubfiftence in another, the no ivhcrc is prcfent indeed, but not finipiy : for cacli of thcfe 
is in its proper caufe. But to the one alone the no ivhere primarily and fimply belongs. For 
the one is not in things pofterior to itfclf, becaufc it is without Iiabitude or alliance ; nor in itfelf, 
becaufe it is the one \ nor in any thing prior to itfelf, becaufc it is the firft. 

In the next place, let us confider the every ivhere, and whether it is better and more pcrfed 
than the no ivhere, or fubordinate to it. For, if better, why do we not afcribe that which is 
better to tlie firft, inftead of faying that the on; is alone no ivhere ? But, if it is fubordinate, how 
is it not better not to energize providentially, than fo to energize ? May we not fay, therefore, 
that the every ivhere is twofold ? one kind taking place, when it i«j confidercd with reference to 
things polleiior to it, as when we fay that providence is every where, that it Is not abfent from 
any fecondary natures, but that it prefervcs, connects and adorns all things, pervading through 
them by its communications. But the other kind of ex^y ivhere fubfifts as with relation to all 
things prior and pofterior to it. Hence that is properly every ivhere which is in things fub- 
ordinate, in itfelf, and in things prior to itfelf. And of this every ivhere the no ivhere which is 
now affumed is the negation, as being neither in itfclf, nor in any thing prior to itfelf. This 
no ivhere alfo is better than the every ivhere, and is alone the prerogative of the cue. But there 
is another no ivhere coordinate with the every ivhere, and which is alone predicated with refer- 
ence to things fecondary, fo that each is true in confequence of that which remains. For being 
is no ivhere becaufc it is every ivhere. For that which is detained in fomc particular place. Is in 
a certain thing j but that which is fimilarly prefcnt to all things is definitely no ivhere : and 
again, becaufe no ivhere, on this account it is every ivhere. For, in confequence of being fimilarly 
exempt from all things, it is fimilarly prefcnt to all things, being as it were equally diftant from 
all things. Hence, this no where and this every where are coordinate with each other. Hut the 
other no ivhere is better than every every where, and can alone be adapted to the one, as being a 
negation of every fubfiftence in any thing. For, whether the fubfiftencc is as in place, or as in 
ivhole, or as the ivhole in it^ parts, or as in the end, or as tlingr governed in the governing principle^ 
or as gevus in /pedes, or 23/pecies in genera, or as in titne, the one is fimilarly exempt from all thefe. 
For neither is it comprehended in place, left it fhould appear to be muhitudc. Nor is it any 
comprehending.whole, left it fliould confift of parts. Nor is it a part of any thing, left, being 
in the whole of which it is a part, it ftiould be a paftivc one. For every whole which is paflivc 
to the o'e, is indigent of that which is truly one. Nor is it in parts: for it has no parts. Not 
is there any end of it : for it lias been ftiown that it has no end. Nor does it fubfift as in the 
governing ^rrwf/^/^ : for it has been Ibown that it has not any beginning. Nor is it as genus in 
fpeciesj left again mukitude flioulJ happen about it, through the comprchcnfion of fpecies 5 

s 2 nor 
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one which is without parts, and which does not participate of a circle, 

(hould 

nor as fpecies in genera ; for, of what will it be the fpecles, fince nothing is more excellent than 
itfelf ? Nor is it as in time : for thus it would be multitude j fince every thing which is in time 
flows ; and every thing that flows confifts of parts. The one^ therefore, is better than all the 
modes of a fubfiftence in any thing. Hence the negation of no nuhere is true : for a fubfiftence 
in fome particular thing is oppofed to no where', juft ^s/onte one is oppofed to no ane : fo that the cue 
will be no where. 

Again, too, Plato gives a twofold divlfion to a fubfiftence in fomething; viz. into a fubfiftence 
in another, and into a fubfiftence in itfelf •, comprehending in thefe two all the abovementioned 
celebrated modes which are enumerated by Ariftotlc in his Phyfics ; ihat if he can ftiow that 
the one is neither in itfelf, nor in another, be may be able to demonftrate that it is no where. But 
this being (hown, it will appear that the one is exempt from that order to which the fymbol of 
being in itfelf and in another pertains. It will alfo appear from hence that intelleft is not the 
firft caufe : for the peculiarity of intellect is a fubfiftence in itfelf, in confequence of being con- 
verted to itfelf, at the fame time that its energy is direded to fuch things as arc firft, viz. to 
intelligibles and the otie. 

*° Let us here confider how according to Plato every thing which is in another, is after % 
manner circularly comprehended by that in which it is, and is touched by it in many places. 
Of thofe prior to us then, fays Proclus, fome have confidered the fubfiftence of the one in fome- 
thing elfe, more partially, alone afluming a fubfiftence in place, and in a veffel, and to thefe 
adapting the words. For that which is in place in a certain refpeft touches place, and alfo that 
which is in a veflTel touches the vefTel, and is on all fides comprehended by it. This, therefore, 
fay they, is what Plato demonftratcs to us, that the one is not in place, fince that which is in 
place muft ncceflarlly be many, and muft be touched by it in many places ; but it is impofliblc 
that the one ftiould be many. There is however nothing venerable in the aflTertion that the one is 

. not in place, fince this is even true of partial fouls like ours; but it is neceflary that what is 
here ihown fhould be the prerogative of the one, and of that caufe which is eftabliflied above all 
beings. But others looking to things fay, that every thing which being in a certain thing is 
comprehended by it, is denied of the one : and their aflertion is right. For the one is in no 
yefpc£l in any thing, as has been before (hown. But how does this adapt the words to the 
various modes of a fubfiftence in fomething ? For a point is evidently faid to be in a line as in 
mnother ; fince a point is different from a line •, and it does not follow, bccaufc it is in another, 
that on this account it is on all fides comprehended by the line, and is touched by many of its 
parts. It roay indeed be faid, in anfwer to this, that though the line does not circularly contaia 
the point according to interval, yet it comprehends it after another manner : for it embraces its 
idioms. For a point is a boundary only -, but a line is both a boundary and fomething elfe, being 
a. length withom a breadth. A point alfo is without interval; but a line poffefles interval 
according to length, though not according to breadth and depth. For, in fliort, fince a point is 
«uot the fame with the one, it is neceflary that the point ftiould be many, not as containing parts 
alUf the maanejr of interval, foi in this rcfpcft it i$ impartible, but as containing map/ idiom j 

Mihicb 
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{hoiild be touched by a circle in many places. Impoflible. But if it were in 
itfelf it would alio contain itfelf, fince it is no other than itfelf which fubfifts 
in itfelf; for it is impoflible that any thing fliould not be comprehended * ' 

by 

which have the relation of parts, and which the line comprehending, may be faid to touch the 
point in many places. But that the point is not the fame with the one is evident ; for the latter 
is the principle of all things, but the former of magnitudes alone. Nor is the point prior to 
the one : for the monad is one, and the impartible in time, or the now. It remains, therefore, 
that the point is pofterior to the one^ and participates of it. But, if this be the cafe, it may 
poflefs many incorporeal idioms, which are in the line, and are comprehended by it. 

Thofe however who thus interpret the prefent paflage do not perceive how Plato aflTumes a 
fubfillence in a certain thing, and what he looks to among beings, when he denies this of the one. 
It is better, therefore, fays Proclus, to fay with our preceptor Syrianu«, confortnably to that moft 
prudent and fafe mode of interpretation, that Plato denies thefe things of the one, which in the 
fecond hypothefis he affirms of the one beings and that he fo denies as he there affirms. In the 
fecond hypothefis, therefore, Plato indicating the fummit of the intelleftual order, fays that the 
one is in itfelf and in another •, which evidently applies to that order, becaufe it is converted to 
itfelf intelle£lually, and abides eternally with a monadic fubfiflence in its caufes. For it is the 
monad of the intellectual Gods; abiding indeed, according to its tranfcend^ncy, in the in- 
telleftual Gods, prior to, but unfolding into light the intelle£ifcual idiom, according to an energy 
in and aboit, itfelf. The fubfiftence, therefore, in another is of fuch a kind as an abiding in 
caufe, and being comprehended in its proper caufe. This, therefore, is the circular compre- 
henfion, and the being touched in many places, of which Plato now fpeaks. For, as this order 
is contained in its caufe, it is more partial than it. But every thing more partial is more 
multiplied than its more comprehenfive caufe ; and, being more multiplied, it is conjoined with 
it by the various powers of itfelf, and dilFerently with different powers. For this is what is 
implied by the words ** in many places j " fince according to different powers it is differently 
united to the intelligible prior to itfelf. To this order of beings, alfo, a fubfiftence in itfelf 
accords together with a fubfiftence in another. The multitude likewife of this order is nume- 
rous : for it participates of intelligible multitude, and has parts; fince it participates of the 
middle genera in the caufes prior to itfelf. It is alfo in a certain refpedl circular; for it par- 
ticipates of the extremity of the middle orders, viz. of the figure which is there. Hence, it is 
neither one fimply, but many, nor impartible, but having parts, viz. incorporeal idioms ; nor is it 
beyond all figure, but is circular. And fo far as it is many, it is able to be touched in many 
things by the natures prior to itfelf; but fo far as it has parts, it is able to communicate with 
them in many places, and in a remarkable degree ; and fo far as it is figured, it is circularly 
comprehended by them. For every thing figured is comprehended by figure. But the onf 
neither has parts, nor participates of the circle ; fo that there cannot be a caufe prior to it, 
which c rcularly touches it and in many places; but it is beyond all things, as having no caufe 
better than itfelf. 

»» htt. us here confider with Proclus hovr that which is in itfelf poflcffes both that which 

comprehends^ 
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by that in which it is. It is impoflible. W^ould not, therefore, that which 
contains be one thing, and that which is contained another? For the 
lame whole * * cannot at the fame time fuffer and do both thefe : and thus 

t//e 

comprehends, and that which is comprehended 5 and what both thefe are. Every thing, there- 
fore, which is the caufe of itfclf, and is felf-fubfiftent, is faid to be in itfelf. For, as fe!f-motive 
rank prior to alter-motive natures, fo thirtgs felf-fubfiHent are arranged prior to fuch as are 
produced by another. For, if there is that which perfefls itfelf, there is alfo that which gjenerates 
itfelf. But if there is that which is fclf-fubfiftent, it is evident that it is of fuch a kind as both 
to produce and be produced by itfelf. As, therefore, producing power always co uprehends 
according to caufe that which it produces, it is necefl'ary that whatever produces itfelf (hould 
comprehend itfelf fo far as it is a caufe, and (hould be comprehended by itfelf fo far as it is 
caufed ; but that it (hould be at once both caufe and the thing caufcd, that which comprehends 
and that which is comprehended. If, therefore, a fub(i(tencc in another figni(ies the being pro- 
duced by another more excellent caufe, ^ a fubfiftencc in felf mull fignify that which is felf- 
begotten, and produced by itfelf. 

^* Let us confider how it is impo(rible for the fatne whole, at the fame time, both to do and 
fuffer : for this Plato aiTumes as a thing common and univerfally acknowledged. Will it not 
follow, therefore, if this be granted, that the felf-motive nature of the foul will no longet 
remain f For, in things felf-moved, that which moves is not one thing, and that which is moved 
another-, but the whole is at the fame time moving and moved. To this it may be replied as 
follows : Of the powers of the foul fome are generative, and others converfive of the foul to 
herfelf. The generative powers, therefore, beginning from the foul produce its life ; but the 
converfive convolve the foul to itfelf, according to a certain vital circle, and to the intelle£t 
which is eftablifhed prior to foul. For^ as the generative powers produce a twofold life, one kind 
abiding, but the other proceeding into body and fubfifting in a fubjeO, fo the converfive poweri 
make a twofold converfion, one of the foul to herfelf, the other to the intelle£l which is beyond 
her. Of thefe powers, therefore, the whole foul participates, becaufe they proceed through each 
other, and energize together with each other ; whence e^ery rational foul is faid to generate 
herfelf. For the whole participates through the whole of generative powers, and (he converts 
as it were herfelf to herfelf; and neither is that which generates without converfion, nor is that 
which converts unprolific, but a participation through each other is efTed^ed. Hence both 
alTertions are tfue, viz. that the foul generates herfelf, and that it Is not poffible for the whole of 
a thing at the fame time both to do and fuflTer. For though that which produces and that 
which is produced are one thing, yet together with union there is alfo difference, through which 
a thing of this kind does not remain unmultiplied. For the whole foul is indeed produced, but 
hot fo far as it produces is it alfo according to this produced ; fince that which primarily 
{>todaces is the generative power of the foul. Since however it is poffible in fome things for 
a certain part to generate, and a part to be generated^ aS in the world that which is celeftial is 
faid to generate and fabricate, and that which is fublunary to be generated ; and again, not for 
a part, but the whole to fee generated and gencTJfte in diffetcnt times j and hflly, for the whole 
5 both 
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the one would no longer be one, but two. It certainly would not. The 
07iey therefore, is not any where ' ^, fmce it is neither in itfelf nor in another. 

It 

both to do and fufFer in the fame time, but to dt) one thing, and fufFer another, and not the 
fame : for what if a thing ftiou'd impart heat, and at ihe fame time receive coki, or fhould 
whiten and be at the fame time blackened ? — on this account, PJato taking away all fuch 
objections accurately adds the words, the ivhohy at the fame time, the fame things that it may not 
36t in one part and fuffer in another, nor at different times, nor do one thing and fufFer another. 

Hence, fince that which is felf-fubfiftent is neceflarily divifible into that which is more excel- 
lent,, and that which is fubordinate, for fo far as it produces it is more excellent, hut fo far as 
it is produced fubordinate, it follows that the cine is beyond a felf-fubfiftent nature: (or the one 
4oes not admit of divifian, with which a felf-fubfiftent nature is neceflarily conneCled. Indeed 
the one Is better than every paternal and generative caufe, as being exempt from all po\yer. For 
though according to Plato it is the caufe of all beautiful things, yet it is not the caufe in fuch a 
manner as if it employed power, through which it is produdive of all things : for power fubiifts 
together with hyparxis or the fummit of eflence, to which it is at the fame time fubordinate. 
Bat of the natures pofterior to the one, fomc being moft near to, and ineffably and occultly un- 
folded into light from it, have a paternal and generative dignity with relation to all beings, and 
produce other things from themfclve* by their own powers. In this, therefore, they abound 
r re than, and confequently fall (hort of the fimplicity of, the one, that they generate felf-fub- 
•' lent natures : for additions in things divine are attended with diminution of power. Other 
natures, therefore, pofterior to the one, being now feparated and multiplied in themfelves, are 
allotted the power of things felf-fubfiftent •, fubfifting indeed from primary caufcs, but pro- 
duced alfo from themfelves. Thefe, therefore, are fufpended from the paternal and generative 
caufes of forms, but paternal caufes from the one, which is more excellent than every caufe of this 
kind, and which in a manner unknown to all things unfolds beings from itfelf, according to the 
principles of things. Hence, if this be the cafe, it is evident that every thing which gives fub- 
fiftence to itfelf is alfo produdive of other things. For felf-fubfiftent natures are neither the 
firft nor the laft of things. But that which produces other things without producing itfelf is 
twofold i one of ihefe being better, and the other worfe, than things felf-fubfiftent. Such, 
therefore, are producing natures. But of things produced from a generating caufe, felf- 
fubfiftent natures firft proceed, being produced indeed, but fubfifting felf-begotten from their 
proper caufes. For they proceed from their caufe in a way fuperior to a felf-begetting energy. 
The next in order to thefe are the natures which are fufpended from another producing caujCe, 
but which are incapable of generating and being generated from themfelves. And this order of 
things has Its progreflion fupernally as far as to the laft: of things. For if, among generating 
natures, that which generates itfelf alfo generates other things, but that which generates 
other things does not neceffarily generate itfelf, it follows tliat things generative of others are 
prior to fuch as generate themfelves : for things more comprehenfive rank more as principles. 

'3 Plato very geometrically, in each of the theorems, firft enunciates the propofition, after- 
wards gives the demonftration, and, in the laft place, the conclufioni through the propofition 

imitating 
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It is not. But confider whether thus circumflanced it can either ftand or 
be nnoved ^ *. Why can it not ? Becaufe whatever is moved is either 
locally moved, or iuffers alteration'-^; for thefe alone are the genera of 

motion. 

imitating the colleaed and liable energy of intelle£l ; through the demon ftration, the progreflion 
of intclleflions evolving itfelf into multitude ; and through the conclufion, the circular motion 
of intelled to its principle, and the one pcrfedion of all intelle£lual energy. This, therefore, 
which he does in the preceding theorems, he particularly does in this. For it pertains to this 
order, bo:h to fubfift from itfelf, and to abide in the natures prior to itfelf. The logical 
difcurfus, therefore, imitates the fubfiftencc of this order in itfelf, but the conclufion, and a 
returning to the principle, a fubfiftencc in another. 

»-♦ Parmenides here proceeds to another order, viz. the vivific, from the intclleftual monad, 
and evinces that the one is exempt from this. The idioms, therefore, of this vivific order arc 
motion znA permanency ; the former unfolding into light the fountains of life, and the latter firmly 
eftablilhrng this life exempt from its proper rivers. That it is not requifitc, however, alone to 
take away phyfical motions from the o/xf, Plato himfelf manifefts, by faying, " the one therefore is 
immovable, according to every kind of motion.* But all energy, according to him, is motion. 
The one therefore is prior to energy. Hence alfo it is prior to pc^wer, left it fliouM poflcfs power 
imperfeft and unenergetic. Should it be aflced why Plato places motion before famenefs and diffe- 
rence ? we reply, that motion and permanency are beheld in the efTtnces and energies of things : 
for proceflion is eflential motion, and permanency an effential e(tabli{hment in caufes i fince every 
thing at the fame time that it abides in, alfo proceeds from, its caufe. Eflential motion znd per- 
tnanency, therefore, are prior to fnmenc/s and difference : for things in proceeding from their caufes 
become fame and different ; different by proceeding, but fame by converting themfelves to that 
which abides. Hence motion and permanency rank prior to famenefs and eiifferencey as originating 
prior to them. On this account, in thcSophifta, Plato arranges motion and permanency after being, 
and next to thc^c fame and different, 

*5 Plato, in the tenth book of his Laws, makes a perfe£l: divifien of all motions into ten, 
eight of which are paflive. The ninth of thefe is indeed energetic, but is both motive and moved, 
moving other things, and being moved by a caufe prior to itfelf j and the tenth is energetic 
from itfelf, in that which is moved pofrefTing alfo that which moves, being no other than a felf- 
motive nature. It is however now requifite to make a more fynoptical divlfion, that we may not 
phyfiologize in difcourfes about divine natures. Hence Plato concifely diftributes all motions 
into two. For that it is requifite not only to confider the propofed motions as corporeal, but 
likewife as comprehenCvc of all incorporeal motions, is evident from his faying, " for thefe are the 
•only motions." Both the motions of foul, therefore, and fuch as are intellectual, are compre- 
hended in thefe two, viz. lation ami alteration, or internal motion. It is alfo evident that every 
vivific genus of the Gods belongs to thefe motions, fince all life is motion according to Plato, and 
every motion is comprehended in the two which are here mentioned. Let us therefore confider 
every thing which is moved ; and fiift of all let us direct our attention to bodies, cither as fuffer- 
ing fome internal or fome external change : for that which changes one place for another fuf- 

taint 
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motion. Certainly. But \^ the one Hioukl be altered from itfelf, it is impoflible 
that it fhould remain in any refped the one. Impoffible. It will not 
therefore be moved according .to alteration ? It appears that it will not. 

tains a mutation of fomething belonging to things external j but that which is generating or cor- 
rupting, or increafing, or aiminiOiing, or mingling, fufFers a mutation of fomething inward. 
Hence that which is changed according to the external is faid to be moved according to lation : 
for a motion of this kind is local, place being external to bodies. But that which is moved ac- 
cording to fomc one of the things within it is faid to fufFer internal change, whether it fuftains 
generation, or corruption, or incrcafe, or diminution, or mixture. Local motion, therefore, is 
prefent with divine bodies, fuch as thofe of the ftars, but they have no mutation according to 
efTence, For it is neceflai y, indeed, that thefe fhould be locally moved, becaufe, as Plato fays 
in the Politicus, always to fubfiil according to the fame, and after the fame manner, belongs to 
the mofl divine of things alone; but the nature of body is not of this order. The celeftial bo- 
dies, however, being the firft of things vifible, poffefs a perpetual fubfiftence : for fuch things 
as are fit ft: in every order poffefs the form of natures prior to themfelves. Hence thefe bodies 
are moved according to this motion alone, which preferves the eflence of the things moved un- 
changed. But, afcending from bodies to fouls, we may fee that which is analogous in thefe to 
local motion, and that which correfponds to internal change. For, fo far as at different times 
they apply themfelves to diflerent forms, and through contadi with thefe become afTimilated to 
their proper intelligibles, or the obje<5ls of their intcllecSlual vifion, they alfo appear in a certain 
rcfpei^ to be multiform, participating by their energies of thefe intelligibles, which are always 
different, and being djfpofed together with them. So far, therefore, as this is effe£led, they may 
be faid to be internally changed. But again, fo far as they ciiergize about the intelligible place, 
and pervade the whole extent of forms, being as it were external to them, and comprehending 
them on all fides, fo far they may be faid to be locally moved ; Plato alfo in the Phaedrus calling 
the energy of the foul about the intelligible place, a period and circulation. Souls, therefore, 
are both internally changed and locally moved ; being internally changed according to that 
which is vital, for it is this which is difpofed together with, and is aflTimllated to, the vifions of 
the foul i but, according to that which is gnoft.lc, palfmg on locally from one intelligible to an- 
other, revolving round thefe by its intelledions, and being refle£led from the fame to the fame. 
Or we fhould rather fay, that fouls comprehend in themfelves the caufes of internal change, and 
of mutation according to place. In much celebrated intelle£V, alfo, we fliall find the paradigms 
fubfifting intclledually of thefe two fpecies of motion. For by participating the nature of the 
Intelligible in intelle£lion, and becoming through intelligence a certain intelligible itfelf, it is 
internally changed about the intelle6lual idiom. For participations are faid to impart fomething 
of their own nature to their participant. But by intelle<Slually perceiving in the fame, according 
to the fame things, and after the fame manner, and by energizing about its own intelligible as 
about a centre, it previoufly comprehends the paradigm of local circulation. Every where, there- 
fore, we fhall find that motions are internal changes and lations, fubfift.ing intelle6lually in in- 
telled, pfychically in foul, and corporeally and dlvifibly in fenfibles ; fo that we ought not to 
wonder if thefe arc the only motions j for all others are comprehended in thefe. 

VOL. III. T But 
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But will It be moved locally ' ^ ? Perhaps fo. But indeed if the one is moved 

locally, 

** Parmenides pafles on to the other form of motion, viz. lation, and fhows that neither Is 
the om moved according to this. He alfo divides lation into motion about the fame place, and 
into a mutation from one place to another. For every thing which is moved according to place, 
either preferves th« fame place, fo that the whole remains intranfitive, and the thing itCelf is 
only moved in its parts ^ or it ia moved both in the whole and the parts, and paiTes from one 
place to another. For there are thefe four cafes : a thing is neither moved in the whole, nor in 
the parts \ or it is moved in the whole, and not in the parts ; or it is moved in the parts, and 
not in tbt whole ; or it is moved both in the whole and in the parts. But, of thefe four, it i$ 
impoffible for the whole to be moved, the parts remaining immovable j fmce the parts from 
which the whole confifts are moved together with the whole. To be moved neither in the whole 
noT in the parts belongs to things which (land ftill. It remains, therefore, either that the whole 
t8 not moved, the parts being moved, or that both the whole and the parts are moved. The for- 
mer of thefe motions is produced by a fphcrc or cylinder, when thefe are moved about their 
axes *, but the latter is efFefted by a tranfition from one place to another, when the whole changes 
its place. It is evident, therefore, from this divifion, that fuch are the neceflary differences of 
motion. 

Thefe twro motions are not only apparent in fenfibles, viz. the circular in the revolutions of 
the heavenly bodies, and a motion both according to whole and parts in the fublunary region, 
but they alfo fubfift in the natures beyond thofe. For a partial foul, through its afcents and de- 
fcents, and its tranfitive energy according to length, contains the paradigm of motions both ac- 
cording to the whole and parts •, and intelle£V, through its intranfitive revolution about the intel- 
ligible, caufally contains the circular motion. And not only intelletfl, but alfo every divine 
ibul, through its meafured motion about intelleO, receives an incorporeal circulation, Parme- 
nides alfo, fays Proclus, when he calls being a fphere, in his poems, and fays that it perceives 
intelleftually, evidently calls its intelledion fpheric motion. But Timaeus, bending the progrcflion 
ef the foul according to length, into circles, and making one of thefe circles external and the 
other internal, confers both thefe eternally on the foul according to a demiurgic caufe, and 
an intelle£\ual period prior to that of bodies. Theologifts alfo, Froclus adds, were well ac- 
quainted with incorporeal circulation. For the theologift of the Greeks (Orpheus) fpeaking con- 
cerning that firft and occult God * who fubfifts prior to Phanes, fays, " that he moves in aa 
infinite circle with unwearied energy." 

And the Chaldaean Oracles afTert that all fountains and principles abide in an tmjluggip revolution. 
For, fince every thing which is moved in a circle has permanency mingled with motion, they 
are very properly faid always to abide in circulation, the uvjluggijh here fignifying imrfKiteriality, 
The motions, therefore, of incorporeal natures are comprehended in this divifion j and fo the one 

* Viz. the ro oy or the firft being of Plato, the fummit of the intelligible order. 
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locally, it will either be carried round in the fame circle, or it will change 
one place for another. Necefllirily fo. But ought not that which is carried 
round in a circle to (land firm in the middle, and to have the other parts of it- 
felf rolled about the middle ? And can any method be devifed by which it is 
poflible that a nature which has neither middle nor parts can be circularly car- 
ried about the middle ? There cannot be any. But if it changes its place'', 
would il not become fituated elfewhere, and thus be moved ? In this cafe 
it would. Has it not appeared to be impoffible that the one fhould be in any 
thing? It has. Is it not much more impoffible that it fhould become fttuated 

in 

is fliown to be immovable, as being cftablifhed above all motion, and not as being partly inx- 
movable and partly movable. 

'7 That it is impoflibic for the one to pafs from one place to another is evident, For either the 
whole mud be within both places ; or the whcJe muft be without both \ or this part of it muft 
be here, and tliat in the other place. But if the whole being without is in neither, it cannot be 
moved from one place to another. If again the whole is within both, neither again will it be 
moved from the former to tlie following place. And if one part of it is in this, and another in 
the remaining place, it will be partible, or confift of parts. But the cue is not partible j and con- 
sequently it cannot be in any thing. And here obferve, that though there may be fomething 
which is neither without nor within a certain thing, but is both without and within (for thus 
foul and intelle6l are faid to be in the world and out of it), yet it is impofTiblc for the whole 
of a thing to be in fomething, and yet be neither without nor within it. Regarding, therefore, 
the partible nature of foul, not only ours, but alfo that which is divine, we may fay that It pof- 
fefles the caufe of a motion of this kind, fince it is neither wholly within nor yet perfectly with- 
out that which is the objciH: of its energy. For the whole of It does not at once apply itfelf to 
the conceptions of Intelle£l, fince It Is not naturally adapted to fee thcfe collecflively •, nor is it 
wholly fcparatcd from intellc6l, but according to its own different intelIe(flions it becomes in a 
certain refpc<Sl fituated In the different forms of Intelled, and introduces itfelf as it were into its 
intellecSlions, as Into Its proper place. Hence Tlmieus does not refufe to call the foul generated, 
as he had previoufly denominated it partible. For foul does not pofTefs a collective intelligence, 
but all its energies arc generated \ and in confequence of this Its intellections are eflentialized in 
tranfitlons. Hence alfo time is fo intimately connected with foul, that it meafures Its firft ener- 
gies. IntcllcO-, therefore, appears genuinely to contain the paradigm of a circular motion, pof- 
fcffing as a centre that part of itfelf which abides, and which is the intelligible of intelleO, but 
the many progrefllons of forms frojn this Vefta as it were of itfelf, as right lines from the centre. 
But all Its energies, which are intelle£livc of intclllgibles, have the relation of the one fuperficies 
running round the lines from the centre, and the centre itfelf. A divine foul, however, con- 
tains the paradigm both of a right-lined and circular progreflion \ of the former, as proceeding 
about the intelligible place, abiding indeed as a whole, but evolving the intelligible by its tranfi- 
tlons i but of the latter, as always fixing the whole of Itfelf in the obje6l of intelledion : for, as 

T 2 a whole, 
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in any thing? I do not underftand how you mean. If any thing is becom^ 
ing 10 be in any thing, -is it not neceffary that it fhould not yet be in it, 
iince it is becoming to be ; nor yet entirely out of it, fince it has already 
become ? It is neceffary. If therefore this can take place in any other 
thing, it muft certainly happen to that which poflejfres parts ; for one part 
of it will be in this thing, but another out of it: but that which has no 
parts cannot by any means be wholly within or without any thino;. It is 
true. But is it not much more impoffible that that which neither has parts 
nor is a whole can be becoming io be in any thing ; fince it can neither fubfift 
in becoming to he according to parts, nor according to a whole ? So it ap- 
pears. Hence it will neither change its place by going any where '*, nor 
that it may become Jituated in any thing ; nor, through being carried round 
in that which is the fame, will it faffer any alteration. It does not appear 
that it can. The one therefore is immovable, according to every kind of 
motion. Immovable. But we have likewife alferted ^ ^ that it is impoffible 

for 

a whole, it both abides and is moved. And in the laft place, a partial foul, by its motions accord- 
ing to length, clearly produces the incorporeal caufe of a right-lined motion. 

*^ Plato here coileds all the aforefald conclufions about motionj and having before enumerated 
them in a divided manner, he makes one univerfal conclufion, teaching us through this afcent 
how it is always requifite in the vifion of the one to contrail multitude into that which is com- 
mon, and to comprehend parts through the whole. For the things which he had before divided 
into parts receiving three motions, viz. internal mutation, the right-lined and circular progreflion, 
thefe he now feparately enumerates, by faying, that the one neither proceeds, nor is circularly 
borne along, nor is altered \ and making an orderly enumeration, he recurs from things proxi- 
mately demonftrated to fuch as are prior to thera, that he may conjoin the beginning to the end, 
and may imitate the intelleftual circle. And here we may again fee that the propofition and the 
conclufion are univerfal, but that the demonftrations proceed together with divifions. For flablc 
intelle£lions and converfions contradl multitude j but thofe which fubfift according to progreflion 
divide the whole into parts, and the one into its proper number. 

'S> The thing propofcd to be (hown from the firft was to demonftrate that the one is unindlgent 
of permanency and motion, and that it is beyond and the caufe of both. For the negation of 
permanency and motion cannot be applied to the one in the fame manner as to matter. For mat- 
ter participates of thefe merely in appearance. It is therefore applied to the one, as being better than 
both thefe. For, as feme one prior to us, fays Proclus, obferves, becaufe the one does not abide, ^«'/z^ 
is moved, and becaufe it is not moved, leing is permanent. For l^einghy its lability imitates the 
immobility of the one, and, by its efficacious energy, that which in the one is above tenfion and an 
cftab.ilhment in itfclf. And through both thefe it is affimilated to the one^ which is neither. 

It 
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for the one to be in any thing. We have faid fo. It can never therefore 
be in fame. Why ? Becaufe it would now be in that in which fame is. 
Entirely fo. But the one can neither be in itfelf nor In another. It can- 
not. The one therefore is never in fame. It does not appear that it is. 
But as it is never \\\ fame^ it can neither be at reft nor ftand ftill. In this 
cafe it cannot. 'The one, therefore, as it appears, neither ftands ftill nor is 
moved. It does not appear that it can. Nor will it be the fame either with 
another *°, or with itfelf; nor again different either from itfelf or from 

another. 

It is alfo beautifully obferved here by Proclus, that a thing appears to (land ftill, which is efta- 
blifhed in another, but to be at rf/?, which is able to abide in itfelf. But Parmenides denies both thefe of 
the one, as not being in another nor in itfelf. Whether, therefore, there is a certain intellectual 
tranquillity which is celebrated by the wife, or myftic port, or paternal filence, it is evident that 
the one is exempt from all fuch things, being beyond energy, filence and quiet, and all the ftablc 
(ignatures which belong to beings. 

But here, perhaps, fome one may fay, it has been fufficiently ftiown that the one is neither 
moved nor ftands ftill, yet nothing hinders but that he may be caWc d Jiabi/ity or motion. To 
this we reply, that the one, as we have before obferved, is neither both of two oppofites, left he 
(hould become not one, and them ftiould be prior to it that which mingles the oppofites ; nor is 
it the better of the two, left it ftiould have fomething which is oppofed, and thus, in confequence 
of containing a property oppofitc to fomething elfe, fhould again be not one, and not being one 
ftiould confift of infinite infinites-, nor is it the worfe of the two, left it ftiould have fomething 
better than itfelf, and this fomething better ihould again in like manner confift of infinite infi- 
nites. Hence Plato at length even denies the one of it, becaufe that which is firft is beyond all 
oppofition, and the one is oppofed to the many. 

Let it alfo be obferved tliat the firft permanency and the firft motion originate from them- 
felves, the one deriving from itfelf ftable power, and the other efticacious energy j in the fame 
manner as every tiling elfe which is firft begins its own energy from itfelf. So that, when it is 
faid the one does not ftand, and is not moved, this alfo implies that it is not permanency, and 
that it is not motion. Hence, neither muft it be faid that the one is the moft firm of all ftable 
things, and die moft energetic of every thing that is in motion : for traiifcendencles of participa- 
tions do not take away, but ftrengtheti the participations. If, therefore, the one does not in (hort 
Jiandy it is not mojl firm. For either mofJ firm is only a name, and afferts nothing concerning tha 
one^ or it manifefts that it is moft ftable. And if it is not in any refpe£l moved, it is not niofl 
v/iergelic. For, if thefe words fignify nothing, they aflert nothing concerning the one; but, if they 
fignify that which in the moft eminent degree participates of motion, the one will not be moft 
energetic. For energy is a certain motion. 

*° Plato here appears to charaderife for us the whole demiurgic order, in the fame manner as 
the words prior to thefe chara(^erife the vivific order, and thofe again prior to thefe, that which 
ranks as the fummit in intelleduals. Thefe things, indeed, as Proclus well obferves, appear in a 
moft eminent degree to pertain to the demiurgic fcries, according to the Platonic narrations con- 
cerning 
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another. How fo ? For, if different from itfelf * ' , it would be different 

from 

ccrning it, and thofe of other theologifts ; though, fays h«, this is dubious to fome, who alone 
conCider permarie/iL-y and nntiotty famenefs and difference^ philofophically, and do not perceive tliat 
thefe things are firft beheld about the one^ and not about heing\ and that, as there is a twofokl 
number, tii. fuperefTential and eflential, in like manner each ©f thtfe genera of being firft fubfift 
in the divine unities, and afterwards in beings. They lilcewife do not fee that thefe are figns of 
the divine and felf-perfeQ orders, and not of the genera or fpccies only of being. 

Let it alfo be obferved that the genera of being fubfift both in the intelligible and intelle«Slual 
orders, intelligibly in the former, and intelledlually in the latter; and this is juft the fame as to 
aflcrt that in intelliglbles they fubfift abforbed in unity, and without feparation, but in intellectuals 
\yith feparation according to their proper number. So that it is by no means wonderful if the 
intelligible monad comprehends the whole intellectual pentad, viz. effencc, motion, permanency, 
famenefs and difference, without divifion, and in the moft profound urtion, (Ince through this 
union all thefe are after a manner one : for all things, fays Proclns, are there without feparation 
according to a dark tni/ly as the theologift * afTerts. A^ianpiratv TTavruv ovrav Kara (TKorota-ffav ofjt.ix>r\v 
<Pyktiv hio>.oyo(;. For If in arithmetic the monad, which is the caufe of monadic numbers, contains 
all thofe forms or produ£live principles which the decad comprehends decadically, and the tetrad 
tetradically, is it at all wonderful that among beings the intelligible monad (liould comprehend 
ail the genera of being monadically, and without feparation ; but that another order fliould con- 
tain thefe dyadically, another tetradically, and another decadically? For ideas alfo fubfift in 
intelligibles, but not after the fame manner as in intellectuals j fince in the former they fubfift 
totally^ unitedly^ and paternally ; but in the latter luith feparation^ partially^ and demiurgically. But 
it is every where neceflary that the number of ideas fhould be fufpended from the genera of 
being. If, therefore, intelleClual ideas participate of the intelleClual genera, intelligible ideas 
alfo muft participate of the intelligible genera. But if ideas firft fubfift tetradically at the extre- 
mity of intelligibles, it is neceftary that there fhould be a monadic fubfiften'ce of thefe genera 
prior to the formal tetrad. 

Let us now confider why Plato firft takes away from the oncy motion T^n^ permanency, and after- 
wards fame and different. We have already indeed faid what was the caufe of this, viz. that 
tftotion and permanency are twofold, one kind being prior to fame and different, according to 
which every thing proceeds and is converted to its caufe, but the other being pofterior to fame 
and different, and appearing in the energies of beings. But we ftiall nuw, with J'roclus, aflTign 
the reafon of this, after another manner, from the problems themfelves. In this firft hyppthefis 
then, concerning the one^ fome things are denied of it with refpecl to itfelf alone : for multitude 
and the ivholcy fgure, and the being in a certain things motion and permanency^ are taken, away 
from the one confidercd with refpeCt to itfelf. But fame and different, fimilar and dijjtmilary equal 
and unequal, older and younger, are denied of the one both with refpeCt to itfelf and other things : 
for the one is neither ihcjame with itfelf, nor with others, and in a fimilar manner with refpecl to 

♦ Viz. Orpheus. Agreeably to this, in the Orphic hymn to Protogwius, who fubfifts at the extremity of 
the intelligible order, that deity is faid ** to lutfe aiLayfrom the eyes a dark mifl" 

Otrcrwy l^ (rx^jToeco-av aTf/fiavpujfras oy^x^Z^* 

different, 
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from the one^ and fo would not be the one. True. And if it fhould be the 

fame 

diffennty and each of the reft. But that nvhich is the ohjeEl of opinion or fcience^ or which can be 
tiamedy or is effabU, are denied of the one with refpe£l to other things : for it is unknown to all 
fecondary natures, by thefe gnoftic energies. Negations, therefore, being aflumed in a triple 
refpefl, viz. of a thing with refpe£l to itfelf, of itfclf with refpedt to others, and of itfelf both 
with rcfpe<n to Itfelf and others, and feme of thefe ranking as firft, others as middle, and others 
as laft, hence tnotlon and permanency are denied of the one, as of itfclf with reference to itfelf, but 
the fame and different are denied in a twofold refpe6t, viz. of the one with reference to itfelf, and 
of itfelf with reference to other things. Hence the former are co-arranged with firft: negations, 
but the latter with fuch as are middle. Nor is it without reafon that he firft difcourfes about 
the former, and afterwards about the latter. Thus alfo he denies the ftmilar and tie difftmilar^ 
the tqual and the wiecpialy the older and the youngery of the one with reference to itfelf and other 
things. He llkewife through thefe lakes away from the one, tfjence^ quantity^ quality^ and the when : 
for the fame and different pertain to effences^ the ftmilar and the difftmilary to qualities, the equal and 
the unequal, to quantities, and the older and the younger^ to things which exift at a certain time. 
Plato alfo, fays Proclus, denies //6^ fame and the different of the one, knowing that Parmenides in 
his poems places thefe in the one being : for thus Parmenides fpeaks— - 

TafTov T* £v rauTcp ixifxnit xaff eauro rt xenat. 
1. e. Same in the fame abides, yet by itfelf fubfifts. 

It is neceflfary, therefore, to ihow that the one which is eftablifhed above the one beings is by no 
means fame, and much more that it it is not different : for famenefs is more allied to the one than 
difference. Hence, he takes away both fame and different from the one, that he may fhow that 
it tranfccnds the one being, in which both thefe fubfift according to the verfes of Parmenides, not 
confuting thefe verfes, but taking occafion from them to make this additional afTertion. For, if 
that which participates of famenefs and difference is not yet the true one, it neceflarily follows 
that the true one muft fubfift prior to thefe : for whatever is added to the one obfcures by the 
addition the unity of the recipient. 

" There being four problems concerning fame and different, as denied of the one, Plato begin- 
ning from the former of thefe, and which are more eafily apprehended by us, proceeds through 
thofe that remain. But the four problems are as follow : The one is not different from itfelf : 
the one Is not different from other things : the one is not the fame with itfelf : and tfye one is not 
the fame with other things. Of thefe four the extremes are the cleareft: for that the one is not 
the fame with other things is evident, and alfo that it is not different from itfelf. But the other 
two are attended with fome difficulty. For how can any one admit that that which is one is 
not the fame with itfclf? Or how is it poffibie not to be perfuaded, that it is not different 
from other things, Gnce it is exempt from them ? 

Let us then confider how the firft of thefe problems is demonftrated, viz. that the one is not 

different from itfelf. It is, tlierefore, demonftrated as follows : If the one is different from itfclf, 

it will be entirely different from the one. But that which is different from the one, is not one : 

4 for 
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fame with another **, it would be that thing and would not be itfelf ; fo 
that neither could it thus be the one^ but it would be fomething different from 

the 

for that which is different from man is not man, and that which is dlfFerent from horfe is not 
Tiorfe ; and, in (hort, that which is different from any thing is not that thing. If, therefore, 
the one is different from itfelf, the one is not one. And this abfurdity leads us to contradi<flion, 
that the one is not one. The one, therefore, is not different from itfelf. Some one, however, may 
doubt again ft this demonftration, whether it may not thus be (hown that difference is not different 
from itfelf; though indeed it is neceffary that it fliould. For every true being begins its energy 
from itfelf, as we have before obferved : and the Eleatean gueft, in the Sophifta, fays that the 
nature of /-y/^^rfwc^ is different from the other genera. But if dlffircnce is different from itfelf, 
it will not be difference \ and hence difference is not diiferent from itfelf. May we not fay, 
therefore, that difference begins indeed its energy from itfelf, and makes itfelf different, yet not 
different from itfelf, but from other things ? For it is able to feparate them from each other, 
and, by a much greater priority, itfelf from them : and tlius its energy is dlreOed to itfelf, in 
preferving itfelf unconfufed with other things. It may nlfo be faid, and that more truly, that 
difference fo far as it is different from itfelf is not difference : for it is different from itfelf through 
the participation of the other genera of being. So far, tlicrefore, as it participates of other 
things, fo far it is not difference. Nor is it abfurd that this fhould be the cafe with difference : 
for it is multitude. But it is abfurd that this fliould be the cafe with the one: for it is one alone, 
and nothing elfe. 

** This is the fecond of the four problems, which is Indeed more eafily to be apprehended 
than thofe that follow, but is more difficult than the one that precedes it. Plato, therefore, 
confides in the affertion that the one receives nothing from other things. For this is an axiom 
of all others the moft true, both when applied to the one, and to all other caufes ; fince no caufc 
receives any thing from that which is fubordinate to '\tCi\f, For neither do the heavens receive 
into themfelves any thing of mortal moleftation j nor does the demiurgus receive any thing from 
the generation which is about the whole world j nor do intelligibles participate of multitude 
from the intelle6tual order, and the feparation which it contains. So that neither can the one 
be filled from the idiom of beings, and confequently it is by no means the fame with other 
things. For it would either participate of the things themfelves, or of things proceeding from 
them, or both they and the one would participate of fome other one. But both cannot par- 
ticipate of another one : for nothing is better than the one, nor is there any thing which is more 
one; fince in this cafe there would be fomething prior to /^^ cw^. For the afcent is to //^f* 0/7^, 
and not to multitude ; fince things more elevated always poffefsmore of the nature of unity, as for 
inftance, foul than body. Nor does the one participate of things themfelves, fince thefe are worfc 
than it, nor of things proceeding from them: for it is at once exempt from all things, and is 
the objecSt of defire to all beings, fubfifting as an imparticipable prior to wholes, that it may be one 
without multitude; fince the participated one is not in every refpc<Sl one. In no refpe^t, there- 
fore, is the one the fame with others. And thus it appears from common conceptions that the 
dffertion is true* 

Ut 
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ihe one. It could not indeed. But, if it is the fame with another, muft it 
not be different from itfelf ? It muft. But it will not be different * ^ from 

another 

Let us now confidcr the dcmonftration of Parmcnides, which Is as follows : If the one is the 
fame with any thing elfe, it will be the fame with that which is not one ; for it is itfelf the one. 
Hence alfo it is at the fame time evident, that it is impofllble for the true one to be two : for the 
two will diiFer from each otlier. Each, therefore, being one and differing from the other, each 
in confequence of poflcfling difference together with unity, will no longer be one. Hence the 
one is alone one. That, therefore, which is different from it is not one. Hence, if the one is 
the fame with another, it is clearly the fame with non-one : for that which is the fame with the 
one is one, and that which is the fame with non-man is non-man. If, therefore, the one is the 
fame with any other thing befides itfelf, the one is not one. But if not one it is different from 
the one ; which was before (hown to be abfurd. Parmenides alfo adds, and it would be different 
from the one^ that through the abfurdlty proximately (hown the abfurdity of this hypothefis alfo 
may become apparent. Thus likewife it may be demonftrated that famenefs itfelf is not famc- 
nefs, if there is any inftance in which it is in a certain refpeft the fame with difference, or any 
thing elfe befides itfelf. Thus, it may be faid that famenefs is the fame with difference, fo far 
as it participates of difference. If, therefore, it is the fame with difference, it is different, and 
not the fame. Nor is there any abfurdity in this: for in its own effcnce it is famenefs, but by 
participation of difference it becomes different. It becomes however the fame with difference^ 
through the participation of difference j which is mod paradoxical, thzt futiienefs (hould become 
fame through difference. 

*3 Of the two remaining problems Plato again demonftrates the more eafy prior to the other. 
But it is eafier to deny that which is more remote from the one ; and fuch is difference. But 
famenefs is more allied to the one •, and hence it has a nature more difhcult to be feparated from 
it, and requires more abundant difcuffion. The one then, fo far as one, does not participate of 
difference : for, if it did, it would be non-one. But every thing which is different from another 
is faid to be fo through difference. The one, therefore, fo far as one is not different, becaufe it 
does not participate of difference. For to be different alone pertains to that which is different 
from another, and not to the one ; and fuch is that which participates of difference. But if the one 
is different through difference, it participates of difference. For the o7ie is one thing, and different 
another \ the former being denominated by itfelf, and the other with relation to fomething 
elfe : fo that different is not different by the one^ but by that which makes different. 

But here a doubt may arlfe, how the one is faid to be exempt from all things if it is not different 
from them ? P'or that which is exempt is feparated from thofe things from which it is exempt. 
But every thing which is feparated is feparated through difference : for difference is the fource of 
divifion, but famenefs of connexion. In anfwer to this it may be faid, that the one\s exempt and 
fcparate from all things, but that it does not poffefs this feparation through difference, but from 
another ineffable tranfcendency, and not fuch as that which difference imparts to beings. For, as 
both the world and inte!!c6l fubfift for ever, but the ever is not the fame in both, being temporal in 
the former, and eternal in the latter, and exempt from all time ; fo intelled is exempt from the 
VOL. III. u world. 
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another while it is the one. For it does not belong to the one to be differ- 
ent from another, but to that alone which is different from another, and; 
to no other. Right. In confequence, therefore, of its being the one, it will 
not be another ; or do you think that it can ? Certainly not. But if it is 
not different from another, neither will it be different from itfelf But if 
not different from Itfelf, it will not be that which is different ; and being ia 
no refped that which is different, it will be different from nothing. Right, 
Nor yet will it be the fame ' with itfelf. Why not? Is the nature of the- 
one the fame with that of fame ? Why ? Becaufe, when any thing becomes 
the fame with any thing, it does not on this account become one. But 
what then? That which becomes the fame with many things muft ne- 
ceffarily become many, and not one. True. But \f the one ^\\A fame differ 
in no refpe61, whenever any thing becomes fame it will always become the 
oncy and whenever it becomes 'the one it will be fame. Entirely fo. If^ 
therefore, the one fhould be the fame with itfelf, it would be to itfelf that 
which is not one; and fo that which is one will not be one. But thia indeed 
is impofTible. It is impoffible, therefore, for the one to be either different 
from another, or the fame with itfelf. Impoflible. And thus the one will 
neither be different * nor the fame, either with refped to itfelf or another. 

It 

world, and the one from beings; but the exempt fubfiftence of intelle£l is derived from dijfferencB 
which feparates beings, but that of the one is prior to difference. For difference imitates that which 
is exempt and unmingled in the one^ juft zsfamene/s imitates its ineffable onenefs. 

* This is the fourth of the problems,, that the one is not the fame with itfelf, neither as fame- 
nefs, nor a«: participating of famenefs : and, in the firft place, he ihows that it is not z^famenefs. 
For, if the one is famenefs, it is necelfary that every thing which participates of famenefs (hould 
according to that participation become one. It is however pollible tlrat a thing fo far as it par- 
ticipates of famenefs may become many,, as is evident in that which becomes the fame with 
many qualities. Samenefs, therefore, xsnoitbe one. For, as that which becomes the fame with 
man is man, and that which becomes the fame with the white is white, and with the black, black, 
and, in fhort, in every thing, that which is the fame with any form entirely receives that with 
vhich it is faid to become the fame, — fo that which becomes the fame with many things, fo far 
as it is many, is the fame with them. But, fo far as it is many, it is impoflible that it can be one. 
And hence famenefs is not the one. 

* This is the common conclufion of the four problems, and which reverts to the firfl pro- 
pofition. We may alfo fee that Plato begins from the different and ends in the different, imitating, 
both by the concifenefs of the conclufion and in making the end the fame with the beginning, 

the 
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It will not. But neither will it be fimilar ^ to any thing, or difTimilar either 
to itfelf or to another. Why not ? Becaufe the fimilar is that which in a 

certain 

the circle of Intellectual energy. It is alfo beautifully obferved here by Proclus, that as difference 
in beings is twofold, or rather triple, viz. that of things more excellent, that of things fubordi- 
nate, and that of things coordinate, — hence in fupercflential natures tranfcendettcy muft be aflumed 
inftead of the d'ljference which fubfifts in forms between the more excellent and the inferior ; 
fuhjtBion inftead of the diference of the inferior with refpciSl to the fuperior \ and idiom inftead of 
the y^/»flra/w; of things coordinate from each other. The one, therefore, tranfcends all things; 
and neither is the one different from other things, nor are other things different from the one. 
But if we employ fuch like appellations, and aflert that other things are different from the oue^ wc 
fliould look to the imbecility of human nature, and pardon fuch affertions. For that we cannot 
properly predicate any thing of the one, Plato himfelf indicates at the end of this hypothefis : 
at the fame time, however, we aflert fomcthing concerning it, through the fpontaneous parturition 
of the foul about the one* 

* Parmenides, fays Proclus, pafles from the demiurgic to the aJfimiJative order, the idiom of 
which is to be alone fupermundanc, and through which all the mundane and liberated genera arc 
aflimilatcd to the intclle(51ual Gods, and are conjoined with the demiurgic monad, which rules 
over wholes with exempt tranfcendency. From this demiurgic monad, too, all the aftimilative 
order proceeds. But it imitates x\\z famenefs which is there through fimiHtude, exhibiting in a 
more partial manner that power of fumenefi which is colledlive and connective of wholes. It 
llkewife imitates demiurgic difference^ through diflimilitude, expreffing its feparatlng and divifivc 
power through unconfufed purity with refpeCt to the extremes. Nor muft we here admit, as 
Proclus well obferves, that which was aflcrted by fome of the antients, viz. thztftmilitude is 
r-emitted famenefsf and dijftmiliiude remitted difference. For neither are there any intentions and 
remlflions in the Gods, nor things indefinite, and the more and the lefs, but all things are there 
cftabliflied in their proper boundaries and proper meafures. Hence, It more accords with divine 
natures to aflert fuch things of them as can be manifefted by analogy. For Plato alfo admits 
analogy in thefe, in the Republic eftablifliing the good to be that in intelligiblcs which the fun is 
in fenfibles. Similitude, therefore, and diflimilitude are that in fccondary which fameiiefs and 
difference are in the natures prior to thcni : and the fimilar and the diflimilar are the firft progeny 
of famcnefs and dlfllrence. The equal, alfo, and the unequal proceed from thence, but prior to 
thefe are fimllitude and diflimilitude : for the fimilar Is more in forms than the equal, and the 
diflimilar more than the unequal. Hence, they arc proximately fufpended from the demiurgic 
monad ; and on this account Tiinacus not only reprefents the demiurgus making the world, but 
alfo afftmilating It to animal itfelf more thin it was before -, indicating by this that the njjlmitative 
caufe prefubfifts in the fabricator of the univerfe. With great propriety, therefore, Plato proceeds 
to the aflimilatlve order after the demiurgic monad, taking away this alfo from the one. 

But the method of the problems is the fame as before: for here alfo there arc four problems, 
viz. if the one is fimilar to itfelf; if the one is diflimilar to itfelf ; if the one is fimilar to other things; 

U 2 if 
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certain refpe6l fulFers ' fame. Certainly. But it has appeared that fame is 
naturally feparate from the one. It has appeared fo. But if the one fhould 
fuffer any thing except being the one which is, it would become more than 
the one : but this is impofTible. Certainly. In no refped, therefore, can the 

one 

if the one is diflimllar to other things. But all the demonftrations, that none of thefe is adapted 
to the oney originate from famenefs and difference, the media, according to demonftrativc 
rules, being the proper caufes of the thing. Hence, he often frames the demonftration from 
things remote, and not from things which have been proximately demonftrated. For things in a 
higher order, and which have a prior fubfiflence, are not always generative of fecondary natures^ 
but they perfe£t, or defend, or employ a providential care about, but are not entirely generative 
of them. Thus, for inftance, Plato dcmonftrates that the one is not a ivhcley and has not parts y 
from the many : for thence the intelle£lual wholcnefs proceeds. He dcmonftrates that it lias not 
hginningy tniddUy and endf from whole and parts : for the order characflerized by heginning^ middlfy 
and endy is proximately produced from thefe. Again, he dcmonftrates that the one is neither 
Jlra'ight nor rounds from beginnings middle^ and end : for the Jiraight and round thence receive their 
generation. But he (hows that the one is neitlier in itfflfy nor in another^ from that order, and 
not from figure, though according to progre/Iion this is arranged before it. And he dcmonftrates 
that the one neither ftands nor is moved, from not being in any things and from not having a middle, 
and from not having parts. Thus, alfo, in the demonftrations concerning Jimilitude and dijimi/itude, 
he derives the negations which are negative of the one ixom famenefs and difference: for the latter 
are the fources of progrefTion to the former. 

* The fyllogifm which furniflies us with a proof that the one is not Hmilar, neither to itfelf nor 
to another, proceeds geometrically as follows, Plato having firft defined what the fimilar is^ 
That, then, which fufFers a certain fomething which is the fame, is faid to be fimilar to that with 
which it fuffers fomething the fame. For, we fay that two white things are fimilar, and alfo two 
black, in confequence of the former being the paftive recipients of the white, and the latter of 
the black. And again, if you fay that a white thing and a black thing are fimilar to each other, 
you will fay that they are fimilar from the participation of colour, which is their common genus. 
The fyllogifm, therefore, is as follows : The one fuffers nothing the fame, neither with itfelf nor 
with another: the fimilar fuiFers fomething the fame, cither with itfelf or with another: the one, 
therefore, is not fimilar, neither to itfelf nor to another. Such being the fyllogifm, Plato thinks 
that one of the propofitions alone requires afliftance, viz. that which afferts that the one does not 
fuffer any thing the fame, neither with itfelf nor with another. 

And here, as Proclus well obferves, we may fee what caution Plato ufes : for he does not fay 
if the one (hould fuffer the one^ but if the one fhould fuffer any thing, except being the one -which is^ 
X<^pii Tov iv civai, for it is the one, and does not fuffer it; fince every thing which fuffers, or is 
palTive, is many. For he calls the participation of any thing a pafi'ion. Does he not, therefore, 
in faying that the one fuffers nothing elfe, but the one which //, indicate in a very wonderful manner 
that even the one is fubordinate to the principle of all things ? which indeed he fays it is at the 
A end 
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one fufFcr to be the fame, either with another or with itfelf. It does not 
appear that it can. It cannot, therefore, be fimilar either to another or to 
itfelf. So it fcems. Nor yet can the one fuffer to be another ; for thus it 
would futfer to be more than the one. More, indeed. But that which 
fufFers to be different, either from itfelf or from another, will be diffi- 
milar either to itfelf or to another, if that which fuffers fajne is fimilar. 
Rio-ht. But the one ^ as it appears, fnice it in no refpedt fuffers different^ can 
in no refp^cl be diffimilar either to itfelf or to another. It certainly cannot. 
The one^ therefore, will neither be fimilar nor diffimilar, either to another 
or to itfelf. It does not appear that it can. 

end of this hypothefis. He alfo indicates that the addition of this aflertion to the principle of 
things is foreign to it, though more allied to it than other things, becaufe it is not poflible to con- 
ceive any thing more venerable than the one. 

Should it be afked whence it is that what fuffers the fame is fimilar, we reply that fimilitude is 
the progeny of famenefs, in the fame manner as famenefs of the one. Samenefs, therefore, par- 
ticipates of the oney and fimilitude of famenefs. For, this it is to fuffer, to participate of another, 
and to proceed according to another more antient caufe. 

Let it alfo be obferved, that when it is faid that all things are fimilar to the one^ in confequence 
of ineffably proceeding from thence, they muft not be underftood to be fimilar according to this 
fimilitude, but alone according to that union which pervades to all beings from the otiey and the 
fpontaneous defire of all things about the otie. For all things are what they are from a defire of 
theotie^ \\\roVi^\ the one ', and in confequence of this parturition every thing being filled with a 
union adapted to its nature, is afflmilated to the one caufe of all things. Hence, it is not affimi- 
lated to fimilars; left the ineffable principle itfelf {hould alfo appear to be fimilar to other things; 
but, if it be lawful fo to fpcak, it is aflimilated to the paradigm of things fimilar to this higheft 
caufe. Beings, therefore, are afiimilated to the one', but they are aflimilated through an ineffable 
defire of the one, and not through this aflimilative order, or the form of fimilitude. For the affi* 
milative which immeiliately fubfifts after the intelledual order, is not able to conjoin and draw- 
upwards all beings to the one\ but its province is to elevate things pofterior to itfelf to the in- 
rclle<Slual demiurgic monad. When, therefore, it is faid that every progreffion is effected through 
fimilitude, it is rcquifite to pardon the names which we are accuftomed to ufe in fpeaking of 
beings, when they are applied to the unfolding into light of all things from the ineffable principle 
of all. For, as we call him the one, in confequence of perceiving nothing more venerable, nothing 
more holy, in beings than unity, fo we chara£lerize the progreffion of all things from him by 
fimilitude, not being able to give any name to fuch progreffion more perfei^^ than this. Thus alfo 
Socrates, in the Republic, calls this ineffable principle, according to analogy, the idea of the 
good ', becaufe the good, or the one, is that to all beings which every intelligible idea is to the pro- 
per fcrics fubfifting from and with relation to it. 

But 
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But fince it is fuch, it will neither be equal ' nor unequal, either to Itfelf 
or to another, Howfo? If it were equal, indeed, it would be of the 

fame 

* After the aflimihtivf order of Gods, which is fupermuiukne alone, antient theologlfts arrange 
that which is denominated Hberated, the peculiarity of which, according to them, is to be exempt 
from mundane affairs, and at the fame time to communicate with them. T hey are alfo proxi- 
mately carried in the mundane Gods; and hence they fay that they are allotted the medium of the 
fuperrauadane and mundane Gods. This liberated order, therefore, Plato delivers to us in the 
feco«d hypothefis, and alfo there fays what the idiom of it is, and that it is touching : for it is in a 
certain refpe(fl mundane and fupermundane, being coiledive of thofe that are properly called 
mundane Gods, and producing into multitude the union of all the afhmilative and fupermundanc 
feries. Here, however, Plato omits this order, and pafles on to thofe Gods that arc alone mun- 
dane; the reafon of which we (hall endeavour to afllgn In commenting on the fccond hypothefis. 
The peculiarity, therefore, of the mundane Gods is the equal and the unequal, the former of 
thefe indic;uing their fulnefs, and their receiving neither any addition nor ablation; (for fuch is 
that which is equal to itfelf, always preferving the fame boundary •,) but the latter, the multi- 
tude of their powers, and the excefs and defeft which they contain. For, in thefc, divifions, 
variety of powers, differences of progreffions, analogies, and bonds through thefe, are, according 
to antient theologifts, efpecially allotted a place. Hence, Timaeus alfo conftitutes fouls through 
analogy, the catifes of which muft neceffarily prefubfift in the Gods that proximately prefide over 
fouls : and as all analogies fubfift from equality, Plato very properly indicates the idiom of thefc 
divinities by the equal and the unequal. But he now very properly frames the demonftrations of 
the negations of the equal and the unequal irovn fametiefs and the many, and not from theftmilar and 
the d'ijjivv.lar^ though he proximately fpokc of thefe. For every mundane deity proceeds from the 
demiurgic monad, and the firft multitude which he firfl denies of the one. 

Of this then we muft be entirely perfuaded, that the things from which demonftrations confift 
are the preceding caufes of the particulars about which Parmenides difcourfes ; fo that the equal 
and the unequal^ fo far as they proceed from the one, and fubfift through futneneft and the many, fo 
far through thefe they are denied of the one. Hence, Plato thus begins his difcourfe concerning 
them :— " Butftnce it isfuch,^* viz. not as we have juft now demonftrated, but as was formerly 
(hown, that it ncitlier rece'ives/ame nor diferent, and is without multitude^ — being fuch, it is nei- 
ther equal nor unequal, neither to itfelf nor to others : for, again, there are here twofold con- 
clufions, in the fame manner as concerning the fimilar and the diffimilar, and the fame and the 
different. But that the equal and the unequal are fufpended from the twofold coordinations of divine 
natures is not immanifeft. For the equal is arranged under theftmilar, and the fame, fuhfijlence in 
another, the round, and the nuhole \ but the unequal, under the diffimilar, the different, fubfflence in 
itfelf, ihefiraight, and the poffeffton of parts. And again, of thefe the former are fufpended from 
hound,2X\^ the latter from infinity. Plato alfo appears to produce the difcourfe through certain oppo- 
fitions, as it were, that he may ftiow that the one is above all oppofition. For the one cannot be the 
ivorfe of the two oppofitcs, fince this would be abfurd ; nor can it be the better of the two, fince 

iu 
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fame * meafures with that to which it is equal. Certainly. Birt that 
which is greater or lefTer than the things with which it is conrmnenfurate, 
will poflefs more meafures than the lelfer quantities, but fewer than the 
greater. Certainly. But to thofe to which it is incommenfurable, with 
refpedt to the one part, it will confift of leffer ; and with refpe6t to the 
other, of greater meafures. How fhould it not ? Is it not, therefore, 
impoffible that that which does not participate oi fame fhould either be of 
the fame meafures, or admit any thing in any refpedt the fame ? It is im- 

in this cafe it would not be the caufe of all things. For the better oppofite Is not the caufe of 
the worfe, but in a certain refped communicates with It, without being properly its caufe. For 
neither does famenefs give fubfiftcnce to difference, nor permanency to motion \ but comprehen- 
fion and union pervade from the better to the worfe. 

* It is by no means wonderful that the demonflrations of the equal and the unequal^ which are 
here alTumed as fymbols of mundane deity, fliould be adapted to phyfical and mathematical 
cq^uals, to the equals in the reafons of foul, and to thofe In intellc£lual forms. For it is neceflTary 
that demonflrations in all thefe negations fliould begin fupernally, and fhould extend through all 
fccondary natures, that they may Ihow that the one of the Gods is exempt from intelle6lual, 
pfychical, mathematical, and phyfical forms. All fuch axioms, therefore, as are now aflumed 
concerning things equal and unequal, mud be adapted to this order of Gods. Hence, fays 
Proclus, as it contains many powers, fome of which are coordinate with each other, and ex- 
tend themfelves to the feIf-perfe<Sl and the good, but others differ according to tranfcendency 
and fubjeil in — the former muft be faid to be chara6lerifcd by equality^ but the latter by inequa- 
lity. For the good IS the meafure of every thing: and hence fuch things as are united by the 
fame good are meafured by the fame meafure, and are equal to each other. But things which 
are uncoordinated with each other make tlieir progreffion according to the unequal. 

Since, however, of things unequal, fome are commenfui-ate snd others incommenfurate, it is 
evident that thefe alfo mud be adapted to divine natures. Hence comnieafuration muft be 
referred to thofe Gods, through whom fecondary natures are mingled with thofe prior to them, 
and participate of the whole of more excellent beings : for thus, in things commenfuratc, the 
leffer Is willing to have a common meafure with the greater, the fame thing meafuring the whole 
of each. But Incommenfuration muft be afcribed to thofe divinities from whom things fubor- 
dlnute, through tl\e exempt tranfcendency of more excellent natures, participate of them in a 
certain refpe£l, but are incapable through their fubjedlion of being conjoined with the whole of 
them. For the communion from firft to partial and multifarious natures is incommenfurate 
to the latter. If, indeed, the equal and t/:e unequal are fymbols of the mundane Gods, the cotnmerim 
[urate and the incommenfurate are here very properly Introduced. For In things incorporeal and im- 
material this oppofition has no place, all things being there effable \ but where there is a mate- 
rial fubje<n:, and a mixture of form and fomcthing fornilefs, there an oppofition of commenfura- 
tlon very properly fubfifts. Hence, as the mundane Gods are proximately connedive of fouls 
aud bodies, form and matter, ^ divlfion appears in them, according to the equal j^nd, the unequal, 

poflible.. 
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pofTible. It will, therefore, neither be equal to itfeif nor to another, if it 
does not confift of the fame meafures. It does not appear that it will. 
But if it confifts of more or fewer meafures, it will be of as many parts as 
there are meafures ; and fo again it will no longer be the one, but as many 
as there are meafures. Right. But if it fliould be of one meafure, it 
would become equal to that meafure : but it has appeared that the one 
cannot be equal to any thing. It has appeared fo. The one, therefore, 
neither participates of one meafure, nor of many, nor of a few ; nor (fince 
it in no refpe6t participates of fame) can it ever, as it appears, be equal to 
itfeif or to another, nor again greater or lefler either than itfeif or another. 
It is in every refpedi: fo. 

But what ? Does it appear that the one can be either older ' or youn^-er, 

or 

' Plato having proceeded in negations as far as to the mundane Gods, always taking away 
things in a confequent order from the one, through the middle genera, or, to fpeak more clearly, 
the negations always producing things fecondary, through fuch as are proximate to the one^ from 
the exempt caufe of wholes, he is now about to feparate from the one the divine eflence itfeif, 
which firft participates of the Gods, and receives their progrclFion into the world •, or, to fpcak 
more accurately, he is now about to produce this eflence from the ineffable fountain of all beings. 
For, as every thing which has being derives its fubfiftence from the monad of beings, both true 
being, and that which is afTimilated to it, which of itfeif indeed is not, but through its commu- 
nion with true being receives an obfcure reprefentation of being ; in like manner, from the one 
unity of every deity, the peculiarity of which^ if it be lawful fo to fpeak, is to deify all things 
according to a certain exempt and ineffable tranfcendency, every divine number fubfifts, or rather 
proceeds, and every deified order of things. The defign, therefore, as we have before obferved, of 
what is now faid, is to (how that the one is exempt from this elTence. And here we may fee how 
Parmenides fubverts their hypothefis who contend that the firft caufe is foul, or any thing clfe of 
this kind, and this by fliowing that the one does not participate of time : for it is impofTible that a 
nature which is exempt from time fliould be foul; fince every foul participates of time, and ufcs 
periods which are mcafured by time. The one alfo is better than and is beyond intelled, becaufe 
every intelledl is both moved and permanent ; but it is demonfl:rated that the one neither (lands 
nor is moved : fo that, as Proclus well obferves, through thefe things the three hypoftafes which 
.rank as principles, viz. the one, intelleEl, 2.1x6. foul, become ^known to us [u<; rs Jia toutuv rag 
Tpiii apx^n^i uTToaraaeis sx,oifitv av ympifjiovi yeyeyrtixzvag.) But that the one is pcrfe£lly exempt from 
time, Parmenides demon (Irates by fliowing in the firlt place that it is neither older, nor younger, 
nor of the fame age with itfeif, nor with any other. For every thing which participates of time 
neceflarily participates of thefe ; fo that by fhowing that the one is exempt from thefe which 
happen to every thing that participates of time, he alfo fliows that the one has no connexion with 
time. This, however, fays Proclus, is incredible to the many, and appeared fo to the phyfiolo- 

gifts 
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or be of the fame age ? What (hould hinder ? If it had in any refped: the 

fame 

gifts prior to Plato, who thought that all things were comprehended In time, and that, if there is 
any thing perpetual, it is infinite time, but that there is not any thing which time does not mea- 
furc. For, as they were of opinion that all things are in place, in confequencc ot thinking that 
all things are bodies,' and that nothing is incorporeal, fo they thought that all things fubfift in 
time and are in motion, and that nothing Is immovable j for the conception of bodies intro- 
duces with itfclf place, but motion time. As therefore it was demonftrated that the one is not 
in place, becaufe it is not in another, and on this account is Incorporeal, — in like manner through 
thefe arguments It Is alfo fliown that neither is it in time, and on this account that it is not foul, 
nor any thing elfe which requires and participates of time, either according to eflencc or accord- 
ing to energy. 

And here it is well worthy our obfervatlon, that Parmenides no longer ftops at the dyad as In 
the former conclufions, but triadically enumerates the peculiarities of this order, viz. the older, 
the younger y and the pojfcjfion of the fame age^ though, as Proclusjuftly obferves, he might have faid 
dyadically, of an equal age ^ and of an unequal age , as there the equal and the unequal. But there 
indeed, having prevloufly Introduced the dyad, he pafles from the divifion of the unequal to the 
triadic diftribution ; but here he begins from the triad. For there union precedes multitude, 
and the whole the parts; but in this order of things multitude is moft apparent, and a divifion 
into parts, as Timaeus fays, whom Parmenides, in what Is now fald, Imita-ting begins Indeed 
from the triad, but proceeds as far as to the hexad. For the older and the younger^ and the poffef 
fion of the fame age^ are doubled, being divided into Ufelf and relation to another. That the triad, 
indeed, and the hexad are adapted to this order, is not immanifeft. : for the triple nature of foul, 
confifting of effence^ fame^ and diff'erenty and its triple power, which receives its completion from 
ihe charioteer and the two horfes, as we learn from the Phaedrus, evince its alliance with the 
triad -, and its effence being combined from both thefe (hows its natural alliance with the hexad. 

And here it Is neceffary to obferve, that as the difcourfe Is about divine fouls who are deified 

by always participating of the Gods, /!/W according to its firft fubfiftence pertains to theft; fouls, 

not that which proceeds into the apparent, but that which is liberated, and without habitude ; 
and this Is the time which is now denied of the one. All the periods of fouls, their harmonious 
motions about the intelligible, and their circulations, are meafured by this time. For it has a 
fupernal origin, imitates eternity, and conncds, evolves, and perfe£ls every motion, whether 
vital, or pertaining to foul, or in whatever other manner it may be faid to fubfift, Tliis time 
alfo is indeed elTentlally an intellect; but it is the caufc to divine fouls of their harmonic and 
infinite motion about the intelligible, through which thefe likewife are led to the older and to the 
fame age : and this in a twofold refpc<St. For the older in thefe -wllh refpeB to themfdves takes 
place, fo far as with their more excellent powers they more enjoy the Infinity of time, and par- 
ticipate it more abundantly : for they are not filled with fimilar i^rfcOion from more divine 
natures, according to all their powers, but with fome more, and with others lefs. But that 
is faid to be older which participates more of time. That which is older in thefe divine fouls 
iv'dh refpeB to other things is cffeded fo far as fome of thefe receive the whole meafure of time, 

vojL. in. X and 
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fame ' age, either with itfelf or with another, if would participate equally 
of time and fimilitude, which we have neverthelefs afferted the one does not 

participate, 

anct the whole of its cxtenfion proceeding to fouls, but others are mcafured by more partial 
periods. Thofe, therefore, are older, whofe period is more total, and is extended to a longer 
time. They may alfo be fard to be older atid at the fame time younger tuith rcfpeEi to themfehes^ by 
becoming huary as it were above, through exteiKling themfelvcs to the whole power of trme, but 
fuvenilc beneath, by enjoying time more paitiat)y. But, as with ref^eB to oth^rs^ they may be faid' 
to be 6id*r and at the Janu: time yircnger, according to a fubjiciftion of energy ; for that which has- 
its circulation meafured by a lefter period h younger than that whofe circulation is meafured by a 
more extended period. Again, among things- coordinate, that which has the fame participation 
and the fame meafure of perfeflion with others may be faid to be of the fame age with iifelf and 
ethers. But every divine foirl, though its own period is meafured according to one time, and that 
of the body which rs fufpendcd from it according to another, yet rt has an equal reftitaTion to the 
fame condition; itfdf always according tfv its own time, and its body alfo according to its time; 
Hence, again, it b of the fame s^e with itfelf and its body, according to the amafegous. 

By thus interpreting what is now faid of the cne^ we fhall accord with Plato, in the TimaeuSy 
who there evirices that fime is the meafure of every franfitive life, and who fays that foul is the 
origin of a divine and wife life throu-gh the whole of time. And we fhall alfo accord with hi* 
aflertion in the Phxdrus, that fouls fee true being through linwr, becaufe they perceive ternporal/y^ 
and not eternally. 

' Plato here demondrates that the one is neither okler nor younger than^ itfelf, or another. For,, 
it was neceffary to (how that the one is beyond every divine foul, prior to other fouls, m the fame 
manner as it is demonftrated to be prior to true beings, and to be the caufe of all things. Nor muft 
it be on this account admitted that the one comprehends in itfelf the caufes of alt things, andi 
through this is multitude. For every caufe is the caufe of one particular property •, as, for in*- 
ftance, animal itfelf rs the cau'fe alone to animals of a fubfift'ence as animals ; and, in the fame' 
manner, every intelligible produces other things,- according to its idiom alone. The one^ there- 
fore, is the caufe of unities^ and of union to all things ; and all things are thence derived, either as- 
being unities, or as compofed from certain unities: for being itfelf, and, In fliort, every thing, \s 
cither as one^ or as confiding from certain unities. For, if it is nnitedy it is evident that it confitlr 
from certain things ; and if thefe are unities the confequence is manifefl : but if they are things- 
united, we muft again pafs on to the things from whi«h they are compofed, and thus proceeding, 
ad infinitum, we mud end in certain unities, from which, as^ elements, that which is united' 
confifts. Hence it follows that all things are cither unifies or numbers. For that which is noc 
a unity^ but wiitedy if it confifts from certain definite unities, is number, and this will be the firft 
number, fubfifting from things indivifible : for every unity is indivifiblc. But the number of 
beings is from beings, and not from things indivifible. So that, if there is a certain caufe of beings, 
it is the caufe of all beings-, but if there is a certain caufe of the unities from which ail things 
confift, it is indeed the caufe of all things : for there is no longer any thing which is not either a 
unity, 01 compofed from unities. Hence, it is not proper to fay that the caufes of all things arc 
4 in 
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participate. We have aflferted fo. And this alfo we have faid, that it nei- 
ther participates of diffiinilitude nor inequality. Entirely fo. How^, there- 
fore, being fuch, can it either be older or younger than any thing, or poffefs 
the fame age with any thing ? It can in no refped. The one, therefore, 
will neither be younger nor older, nor will it be of the fame age, either 
with itfelf or with another. It does not appear that it will. Will it not, 
therefore, be impofTible that the one (hould be at all in time, if it be fuch 'J 
Or, is it not neceflary that, if any thing is in time, it (hould always becooije 
older than itfelf? It is neceffary. But is not that which is older ', always, 
older than the younger ? What then ? That, therefore, which is becoming 
to be older than itfelf, is at the fame time becoming to be younger than 
itfelf, if it is about to have that through which it may become older. How; 
do you fay ? Thus : It is requifite that nothing fhould fubfift in becoming 
to be different from another, when it h already different, but that it Ihould 

in th( onty nor, without faying this, to think that the one is the caufe of certain things, as of 
unities, and is not at the fame time the caufe of all things. Since, therefore, it is the caufe of 
every divine foul, fo far as thefe derive their fubfiflence as well as all beings from the divine ttni- 
ties, with great propriety is it neceflary to fliow that the one is beyond the order of deified fouls : 
for thefe fouls fo far as they are intelledual have intelle^l for their caufe; fo far as they are 
cflcnces, they originate from intclle£l ; and fo far as they have the form of unity, they are derived 
from the one ; receiving their hypoftafis from this, fo far as each is a multitude confifting of cer- 
tain unities, and of thefe as elements. 

* That which participates of time is twofold, the one proceeding, as it were, in a right line, 
and beginning fronrone thing, and ending in another; but the other proceeding circularly, and 
having its motion from the fame to the fame, to which both the beginning and the end are the 
fame, and the motion is unceafing, every thing in it being both beginning and end. That| 
therefore, which energizes circularly, participates of time periodically : and fo far as it departs 
from the beginning it becomes older, but fo far as it approaches to the end it becomes younger. 
For, becoming nearer the end, it becomes nearer to its proper beginning ; but that which becomes 
nearer to its beginning becomes younger. Hence, that which circularly approaches to the end 
becomes younger, the fame alfo according to the fame becoming older ; for that which approxi- 
mates to its end proceeds to that which is elder. That to which the beginning, therefore, is 
one thing, and the end another, to this the younger is different from the older ; but that to 
which the beginning and the end are the fame, is in no refpecl older than younger, but, as Plato 
fays, at the fame time becomes younger and older than itfelf. Every thing, therefore, which 
participates of time, if it becomes both older and younger than itfelf, is circularly moved. But 
Jivine fouls are of this kind: for they participate of time, and the time of their proper motion is 
periodical. 

X 2 be 
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be now different from that which // different, have been from that which? 
waf^ and will be from that which is to be hereafter : but from that which is- 
becoming to be different, it ought neither to have been^ nor to be hereafter^ 
nor to be^ but to fubfift in becoming to be different, and no otherwife. It is. 
neceffary. But the older differs from the younger, and no other. Certainly. 
Hence, that which is becoming to be older than itfelf, mufl neceffarily at 
the fame time fubfifl in becoming to be younger than itfelf. It fcems fo. 
But like wife it ought not to fubfift in becoming to be in a longer time than- 
itfelf, nor yet in a fhorter ; but in a time equal to itfelf it fhould fubfift in- 
becoming to be^ ftiould be^ have been^ and be hereafter. For thefe are ne- 
ceffary. It is neceflary, therefore, as 'it appears, that fuch things as are in- 
time, and participate an affedion of this kind, fhould each one poffefs the 
lame age with itfelf, and fhould fubfift in becoming to be both older and 
younger than itfelf. It feems fb. But no one of thefe paffions belongs to» 
the one. None. Neither, therefore, is time prefent with it, nor does it 
fubfift ' in any time. It does not, indeed, according to the decifions of rea- 
fon. What then ? Do not the terms it was *, // hai been, it did become, feem 

to 

' As the one is not in //W, becaufe it is not In morion, fo neither is It in eternity^ becaufe it i& 
n6t in permanency : for eternity abides^ as Timseus fays. 

* This divifion of time, fays Proclus, accords with the multitude of the divine genera which 
are fufpended from divine fouls, viz. with angels, daemons and heroes. And, in the firft place, 
this divifion proceeds to them fupernally, according to a triadic diftribution into the prefent^ pajl^ 
^nA future ; and, in the next place, according to a diftribution into nine, each of thefe three Iseing 
again fubdivided into three. For the monad of fouk is united to the one whole of time, but this 
is participated fecondarily by the multitude of fouls. And of this multitude thefe participate of 
this whole totally^ that fubfift according to the pnfly or the prefent y or the future \ but thefe partici- 
pate it partially^ that are eflentiahzed according to the d jjflFerences of thefe : for to each of the 
wholes a multitude is coordinated, divided into things firft, middle, and laft. For a certain mul- 
titude fubfifts in conjuncSlion with that which is cftabliftied according to the paft, x\ic fmnmii of 
which is according to the luasy but the middle according to it has been^ ainl the end according to 
it did become. With that alfo which is eftabliftied according to i\it prefent y there is another mul-" 
titude, the />rw//)fl/ part of which is characterized hy the is, the middle by it // generated^ and the 
end by it is becoming to be. Ami there is another triad with that which fubfifts according to the 
future, the mofl elevated part of which is chara<flerized by the ivill be^ that which ranks in the 
middle^ by it may become^ and the endy by it 'will be generated. And thus there will be three triads 
proximately fufpended from thefe three wholenelTes, but all thefe are fufpended from their monad. 

AU 
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to (ignify the participation of the time part ? Certainly. And do not the 
terms it will be^ it may become^ and // will be generated^ fignify that which 

All thcfe orders which are diftributed according to the parts of time, energize according to the 
whole of time, this whole containing in itfelf triple powers, one of which \% perfeElive of all 
motion, the fecond conneUs and guards things which are governed by It, and the third unfolds 
divine natures into light. For as all fuch things as are not eternal are led round in a circle, the 
nxihokne's or the mott'd of time peife6ls and conneiHs their eflence, and difclofes to them the 
united infinity of eternity, evolving the contracted multitude which fubfifts in eternal natures ; 
whence alfo this apparent time, as Timaeus fays, unfolds to us the meafures of divine periods,. 
perfecSVs fenfibles, and guards things which are generated in their proper numbers. Time, there- 
fore, poflefles triple powers prior to fouls, viz. the perfeaivCy the conneBive, and the unfoldin^y 
according to a fimilitude to eternity. For eternity, pofllfling a middle order in intelligihles, per^ 
pBs the order pofterior to itfelf, fupplying it with union, but unfolds into light that which is prior 
to itfelf, producing into multitude its ineffable union, and conneBs the middle bond of intelligi- 
hles, and guards all things intranfitively through its power. Time, therefore, receiving fuper- 
nally the triple powers of eternity, imparts them to fouls. Eternity, however, poflefles this triad 
unitedly; but time unitedly, and at the fame time diftributively \ and fouls difliributively alone. 
Hence,- of fouls, fome are charafterlzed according to one, and others according to another power 
of time ; fome imitating its unfoldingy others \\% perfeElive^ and others its ccnneSiive power. Thus^^ 
alfo with refped to the Fates, fome of thefe being adapted to give completion and pcrfcflion to 
things, ar« fald to fing the paft, always indeed energizing, and always finging, their fongs being: 
intelle£lions and fabricative energies about the world: for the pafl is the {ource o( completion. 
Others again of thefe are adapted to conned things prefent : for they guard the eflence and the 
generation of thefe. And others are adapted to unfold the future : for they lead into eflence and 
to an end that which as y^t is not. 

We may alfo fay, fince there is an order of fouls more excellent than ours divided into fuclv- 
as are firft, fuch as are middle, and fuch as are laft:, the mod total of thefe are adapted to the pafl. 
For, as this comprehends in itfelf the prefent and the future, fo thefe fouls comprehend in them- 
felves the reft* But fouls of a middle rank are adapted to the prefent : for this was once future^ 
but is not yet the pajl. As, therefore, the pvefent contains in itfelf the future^ fo thefe middle 
fouls comprehend thofe pofterior, but are comprcheiitled in thofe prior to themfelves. And fouU 
of the third orck r correfpond to the future : for this does not proceed through the prefent^ nor has- 
become thep:ijl, but is the future alone j juft as thefe thircJ fouls are of themfelves alone, but, through 
falling into a moft partial fubfiftenc€, are by no means comprehenfive of others j for they con- 
volve the boundary- according to a triadic divifion of the genera pofterior to the Gods, 

The whole of tlie firft triad, therefore, has in common the once^.iox this .is the peculiarity of 
the paft, and of completion; but it is divided Into the mmSy it was generaUdy and it did become. 
Again, therefore, of thefe three, the was fignifies the fummit of the triad, bounded according to- 
hyparxis itfelf; but // was generated^ fignifies an at-once-colle6ted perfeftion ; and // did become^ an 
extenfion in being perftfted ; thefe things being imitations of intelligihles. For the was is an 
imitation of beings it was g?nerated^ of eternity, and /'/ did become, of that which is primarily eternal : 
for being is derived to all things from the firft of thefej a fubhftcnce at once as all and a whole 
from the fecond, and an extenfion into multitude from the third. 

Is 
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is about to be hereafter ? Certainly. But arc not the terms // //, and it is 
becoming to he, marks of the prefent time ? Entirely fo. If then the one 
participates ' in no refped of any time, it neither ever was^ nor has been, 
nor did become : nor is it now generated, nor is becoming to be, nor is, nor 
7nay become hereafter, nor will be generated, nor will be. It is moft true. 
Is it poflible, therefore, that any thing can participate of efTence *, except 

* It Is not immanlfeft Ivow tlic fyllogifm proceeds in what is now faid : TA^ tfw participates 
of no time ; but every thing which once fubfifted ivas, or hat been, or did become \ every thing 
which fubfifts according to the prefent is, or is generated, or is becoming to he ; and every thing 
which fubfifts according to the future 'will be, or may bicome, or nvill be generated' But all thefc 
diftribute the nvholenefs of time. The one, therefore, is exempt from, and is expanded above, this 
temporal triad and the unity from which it is fufpcnded. From all, therefore, that has been faid, 
it is requlfite, as Proclus juftly obferves, to colle<Sl this one thing, that the one is eftablilhedi 
above every divine efTence chara^lerize.d by the nature of foul, and which always energize* 
after the fame manner, fuch as are the fouls of the more excellent genera, wlictbcr the divifioa 
of them is made into three, or into nine, or into any other number. 

Should it be faid, however, that the one, though it does not participate of time, may be time 
itfelf, for the firft caufe is denominated time by Orpheus ; to this it may be replied, that the one 
cannot be timej fince in this cafe the perfe£lion proceeding from it would extend no further than 
fouls, and things which are moved. For eternal natures are more excellent than fuch as ener- 
gize according to time. The one, therefore, would be the caufe of fubordinate only, and not of 
fuperior natures 5 and thus would not be the caufe of all things. But the firft caufe, fays Proclus, 
was denominated time by Orpheus, according to a certain wonderful analogy : for the theologift 
fymbolically calls the myilical proceflions of unbegotten natures, generations ; and the caufe of the 
unfolding into light of divine natures. Time ; for, where there is generation, there alfo there is 
time. Thus, the generation of fenfiblcs is according to mundane time, that of fouls according to 
fuperceleftial time, and that of things eternal according to the one. Proclus beautifully adds : As 
therefore we endure to hear the fleeplefs energy of divine natures feparate from the obje£ls of their 
providential care, denominated fleep, their union, a bond, and their progreflion, a folution from 
bonds, fo alfo we muft endure thofe that introduce time and generation to things without time, 
and which arc unbegotten. 

» Having proceeded as far as to a deified eflencc, and which always energizes after the fame 
manner, and having denied all the orders of the one, viz, the divine, the intclledual, and fuch as 
are pfychical, we muft again recur through a nature common to all the aforefaid orders, or, in 
other words, through being to the intelligible monad of all beings, and from this alfo we muft 
exempt the one. For, as w« before obfervcd, Plato docs not make the beginning of his negations 
from the fummrt of intelligiblcs, but from the fummit of the intelledual order : for there the 
many are generated, as we (hall ftiow in commenting on the fecond hypothefis. But efTence 
which fubfifts according to the one being, is prior to thefe many, and to all the above-mentioned 
<>rdcr8. Hence, from all thcfe, as participating of ejfence in commonj we recur to efence itjdf, 

and 
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according to fome one of thefe ? It is not. In no refped, therefore, does 
the one participate of elTencer It does not appear that it can. The one^ there- 
fore, 

and malce a negaflon even of this. For every thing which participates of eflence participates of 
It according to fome one of thefe, not indeed of thofe that are proximately enumerated, but of all 
together that the firfl: hypothefis contains, fuch ns nuio/e, or hzvlng parfSy or having begittning^ 
fntddley. znd efidy or being in itfclf^ or //; another ^ and every thing elfe which is there denied of tht 
one\ fo that it follows, as was before obferved, that fuch things only are alTumed as are confe-^ 
quent to beings fo far as they are beings, and not fo far as they are Certain vital or intelleftxial 
natures^ For every thing, fays he, which in any refpeft participates of eflence, participates of it 
according to fome one of thefe negations. The one, therefore, does not participate of eflence. 
Thus alfo Socrates, In the Republic, fays, that the good is beyond eflence, and Is not efl'ence, but 
is the caufc of it, and Is beyond every thing Intelledual and intelligible, in the fame manner as 
the fun is the caufe of all vlfible natures, by ejfertce meaning the fame as being (to qv). For Plato 
here clearly fays, that it Is not poflible for any thing to bey unlefs it participates of ejpnce : and in 
the Timseus he makes a fimllar aflertion. If, therefore, the firft caufe is fupercflential and above 
all being, it Is falfe to aflert that he is : for, fince he is beyond efe nee, he is alfo exempt from being. 
And in this, as Proclus well obferves, Parmenldes in Plato diflfers from Parmenides in his verfes, 
becaufe the latter look« to /^^ 0/;^ ^^-m^, and fays that this is the caufe of all things; but the 
former afcending from the cue being to that which is one alone and prior to being, he denies of the 
fine the participation of eflx^nce. 

And here obferve, that Phito docs not adopt the conclufion that the crte is net through dcmon- 
ftratlon, becaufe it was not poflible fo demonfl:rate this diredly through the alliance ol being with 
the one. For, as we have before obferved, in negations, things more allied are more difficult to 
be demonflrated. But if this be true, it Is evident that the one is not. For every thing about 
the c«r which is added to it dimlnlfhes its exempt tranfcendcncy. 

Should it be aflced why Parmenides docs not begin his negations from the is, but from the 
man\, and neither feparates the order which inmniediately fubfids after the one, and thus proceeds 
as far as to the lafl of things, nor, fcparating the one from thefe, aftends as far as to the fummit 
of beings, we reply, that the negation of eflence would be contrary to the hypothefis : for the 
Iiypothefls fays that the one is, but the negation that it is not. It would, tlierefore, be of all 
things the mofl: ridiculous to fay Immcdhittly from the beginning, if the one is, the one is mt : for 
the aflertion would appear to fubvert icfelf. Hence, employing the ;V, and faying, as if it 
made no difi^erence,- if the one is, Parmenides finds that the many appear to be efpeclally oppofed^ 
to the one, 
; That the cnr, indeed, according to Plato, is above all eflence, is evident from the teftimony of 
Speufippu-s, according to Proclus, who alfo adds, that Speufippus confirms this from the opinion 
of the antients, when he fays they thouj^ht that /he cue is better than being, ^:\ud is the principle of 
feingy free from all habitude to fubfequent natures, juft as the good it/e/fis feparated from the con^ 
dition of every other good. But Speufippus there calls the firil being the proper principle of 
beings, and boundlefs divinity depending on the cne, 

Parmenides, 
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fore, // in no refped. So it feems. Hence, it is not in fuch a manner as 
io be one, for thus it would be being, and participate of effence : but, as it 
a^ppears, the one neither is one nor /j, if it be proper to believe in reafonino- 
of this kind. It appears fo. But can any thing either belong to, or be 
affirmed of, that whicli is not ? How can it ? Neither, therefore, does any 
name belong to it, nor difcourfe, nor any fcience, nor fenfe, nor opinion. 
It does not appear that there can. Hence, it can neither be named, nor 

•Parmenides, therefore, beginning fupcrnany from tlie intelligible fummit of the firft mtelle£lual 
"Gods, and producing in an orderly feries the genera of the Gods, and of the natures united and 
fubfequent to them, and always evincing that the ore is ineffably exempt from all things, again 
returns from hence to the beginning, and, imitating the converfion of wholes, feparates the one 
from the intelligible or higheft Gods. For thus cfpecially may we behold its immenfe tranfcen- 
■dency, if we not only (how that it is eftablifhed above the fecond or third orders in the golden 
chain of deity, but that it alfo ranks before the intelligible unities themfelves, and evince this in 
a manner coordinate to the fimplicrty of thofe occult na ures, and not by various words, but by 
intcllecSlual proje£lion alone : for intelligibles are naturally adapted to be known by intelle£V. 
This, therefore, Parmenides in reality evinces, leaving logical methods^ but energizing accord- 
ing to intclle6t, and affertiRg that the one is beyond eflencc, and the one being. For this is not 
collefled, as we have before obferved, from the preceding conclufions j fince in this cafe the 
belief concerning the higheft: Gods, who are implied by eff-ncc^ being derived from things inferior 
to them, would be void of demonftration : for all demonftration, as Ariftotle juftly obfei'ves, is 
from thii>gs naturally prior to, and more honourable than, the conclufions. Hence, Parmenides 
at the fame time infers, that^very kind of knowledge, and all the inflruments of knowledge, fall 
fliort of the tranCcendency of the oney and beautifully end in the ineffable of the God who is 
beyond all things. For, after fcientific energies and intelle£lual projections, union with the un- 
known fucceeds; to which alfo Parmenides referring the whole difcourfe, concludes the firft hy- 
-pothefis, fufpending all the divine genera from the one^ which, as he alfo (hows, is fingularly 
exempt from all things. Hence it is faid to be beyond the one ivhich is conjoined with ejfence^ and 
at the fame time all the participated multitude of unities. 

It is alfo beautifully obferved by Proclus, that by the appellation of the one in this dialogue vvc 
are not to underftand that which is in itfelf the one \ but that the inward one refident in our 
effence, and derived from the firft one, as an occult fymbol of his nature, is expreffed by this 
appellation. For in every being there is an innate defire of the firft caufe \ and hence, prior to 
appetite there is a certain occult perception of that which is firft. 

Laftly, when Parmenides fays that the one can neither be named nor fpoken of, it follows that 
we are not only incapable of affirming any thing of it, but that even negations of it, though more 
fafe than affirmations, are not to be admitted. For he who openly denies, in the mean time 
fecretly affirms ; fince to deny any thing of the firft, is to feparate fomething from it 5 and this 
cannot be effected without forming in ourfelves both the firft, and that which we feparate 
from it. 

fpoken 
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fpoken of, nor conceived by opinion, nor be known, nor perceived by any 
being. So it feems. Is it poflible, therefore, that thefe things can thus 
take place about tbe one? It does not appear to me that they can. 

Are you therefore willing that we fhould return again to the hypothecs 
from the beginning, and fee whether or not by this means any thing fhali 
appear to us different from what it did before ? I am entirely willing. Have 
we not therefore declared if tbe one Isy what circumflances ought to happen 
to it? Is it not fo ? Certainly. But confider from the beginning, [{tbe 
one is^j can it be poffible that it fhould be^ and yet not participate of 

ejfence P 

* This Is the beginning of the fecond hypothefis, which, as we have obferved in the Introduc- 
tion to this dialogue, unfolds the whole order of the Gods, and eftabliflies the fummit of intelli- 
gibles as the firft after the one^ but ends in an efTence which participates of time, and in deified 
fouls. In the firft place, therefore, let us endeavour to unfold what Plato here occultly delivers 
concerning the firft proceftion or order of Gods, called the intelligible triad. 

As the firft caufe then is the one, and this is the fame with the good, the unlverfality of things 
muft form a whole, the beft and the moft profoundly united in all its parts which can poffibly be 
conceived: {ox the firfl good muft be the caufe of the greateft good, that is, the whole of things ; 
and as goodnefs is union, the beft produ£lion muft be that which is moft united. But as there 
is a difference in things, and fome are more excellent than others, and this in proportion to their 
proximity to the firft caufe, a profound union can no otherwife take place than by the extremity 
of a fuperior order coalefcing through intimate alliance with the fummit of one proximately in- 
ferior. Hence the firft of bodies, though they are eflentlally corporeal, yet %a-ra ffx^mv, through 
habitude or /il/iarice, are moft vital, or lives. The higheft of fouls arc after this manner intelle£ts, 
and the firft of beings are Gods. For, as being is the higheft of things after the Jirjl caufe^ its firft 
fubfiftence muft be according to a fupereflential chara6tcriftic. 

Now that which is fupereflential, confidered as participated by the higheft or true beings con- 
llitutcs that which is called intcUigiblf, So that every true being depending on the Gods is a 
divine intelligible. It is divine, indeed, as that which is deified ; but it is intelligible^ as the obje£l 
of defire to intellect, as perfeftive and conne£live of its nature, and as the plenitude of being 
itfelf. But in the firft being life and intelleft fubfift according to caufe: for every thing fubfifts 
either according to caufe, or according to hyparxis, or according to participation. That is, every 
thing may be confidered either as fubfifting occultly in its caufe, or openly in its own order (or 
according to what It is), or as participated by fomething elfe. The firft of thefe is analogous to 
light when viewed fubfifting in its fountain the fun ; the fecond to the light immediately pro- 
ceeding from the fun ; and the third to the fplendour communicated to other natures by this 
light. 

The firft proceffion therefore from the firft caufe will be the Intelligible triad, confifting of 
being, life, and intellect, which are the three higheft things after the firft God, and of which being 
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ejfence ? It cannot. Will not elTence therefore be the ejfence of the one^ 
but not the fame with the onef for, if it were the fame, it would not be the 

effence 

is prior to life^ and life to tntelkSi. For whatever partakes of life partakes alfo of being : but the 
contrary is not true, and therefore being is above life ; fince it is the charafterlftic of higher 
natures to extend their communications beyond fuch as are fubordinate. But life is prior to inUU 
/f<ff, becaufe all intelleftual natures arc vital, but all vital natures are not intelle£\ual. But in 
this intelligible triad, on account of its fupereflential chara£teri{lic, all things may be confidered 
as fubfifting according to caufe : and confequentJy number here has not a proper fubfiftence, but 
is involved in unproceeding union, and abforbed in fuper-eflential light. Hence, when it is 
called a triad, we muft not fuppofe that any ejfential dtflinSi'wn takes place, but muft confider this 
appellation as expreflTwe of its ineffable perfeQIon. For, as it is the neareft of all things to the 
cntf its union muft be tranfcendently profound and ineffably occult. 

All the Gods indeed confidered according to their unities are all in all, and are at the fame 
time united with the firft God like ray» to light, or lines to a centre. And hence they are all 
eftablifhed in the firft caufe (as Proclus beautifully obferves) like the roots of trees in the earth j 
fo that they are all as much as pofLble fupereflential, juft as trees are eminently of an earthly 
nature, without at the fame time being earth Itfelf ; for the nature of the earth as being a whole, 
or fubfifting according to the eternal, is different from the partial natures which it produces. The 
intelligible triad, therefore, from its being wholly of a fupereffential idiom, muft poffefs an incon- 
ceivable profundity of union, both with itfelf and its caufe, fo as to fubfift wholly according to ike 
united, ro wufitvo>\ and hence it appears to the eye of pure intelleft, as one fimplc indivifible 
^lendour beaming from an unknown and inacceflible fire. 

He then who is able, by opening the greateft eye of the foul, to fee that perfe£lly which fub- 
Cfts without reparation, will behold the fimplicity of the intelligible triad fubfifting in a manner 
fo tranfcendent as to be apprehended only by a fuperintelledlual energy, and a deific union of 
the perceiver with this moft arcane object of perception. But fince in our prefent ftate it is 
impoffible to behold an obje^i fo aftoniftiingly lucid with a perfe£l and fteady vifion, we muft be 
content, as Damafcius well obferves •, with a far diftant, fcarcely attainable, and moft obfcure 
glimpfe; or with difficulty apprehending a trace of this light like a fudden corrufcation burfting 
on our fight. Such then is the preeminence of the Intelligible order, to which, on account of 
the infirmity of our mental eye, we aflign a triple divifion, beholding as in a mirror a luminous 
triad, beaming from a uniform light; juft, fays Damafcius, as the uniform colour of the fun 
appears in a cloud which poffeffes three catoptric intervals, through the various-coloured nature 
of the rainbow. 

But when we view this order in a diftributed way, or as poffefling feparatlon in order to accom- 
modate its all-perfe6t mode of fubfiftence to our imperfed conceptions, it is neceffary to give the 
triad itfelf a triple divifion. For we have faid that it confifts of bemgy life, and intel/'Sf. But in 
being we may view life and intclleft, according to caufe -, in life being according to participation, 

• Vid. Exccrpta ex Damafcio, a Wotto, p. 832. 
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eflence of the one^ nor would the one participate of eflence ; but it would be 
all one to fay the one is^ and one one. But now our hypothefis is not if one ^ 

what 

andintellefl according to caufe ; and in intellect both being and life according to participation; 
while at the fame time in reality the whole is profoundly one, and contains all things occultly, or 
according to caufe. But when viewed in this divided manner, each triad is faid in the Chaldaic 
theology to confift oi father, power, and intelleSi : father ht'ing the fame with hyparxisy unity^ 
fummity or that which is fuper-ejpntial \ power being a certain pouring forth, or infinity of the one* 
(or the fummit) ; and on this account, fays Damafcius, it is prefent with fathery as a difFufed 
with an abiding one, and as pouring itfelf forth into a true chaos : but intelleB, that is paternal 
inte/tc^f fubfifting according to a converfion to the paternal one; a converfion tranfcending all 
other converfions, as being neither gnoftic, nor vital, nor eflential, but an unfeparated furpaffing 
energy, which is union rather than converfion. 

Let not the reader, however, imagine that thefe names are the inventions of the latter Pla- 
tonifts ; for they were well known to Plato himfelf, as is evident from his Timaeus. For in that 
dialogue he calls the artificer of the univerfe inte/le^, zr\d father; and reprcfents him command- 
ing the junior Gods to imitate the power which he employed in their generation. 

This intelligible triad is occultly fignified by Plato, in the Philebus, under the dialetflic epithets 
of bound, irifitiitey and that which is mixed. For ail beings (fays he) confift or are mingled from 
hound 2in<\ infinity \ ^nA. con{c(\\xti\t\y being itfelf, which we have already fhown has the higheft 
fubfiftence after the firft caufe, muft be before all things mixed from thefe two ; the former of 
thefe, viz. bound, being evidently analogous to the one, ot father, and infinity to power. We may 
likewife confider him as unfolding the intelligible order in the fame dialogue, by the epithets of 
fynimetryy truth, and beauty ; which, fays he> are requifite to every thing that is mixed. And he adds 
that this triad fubfifts in the veftibule of the good; evidently alluding by this expreflion to the 
profound union of this triad with the incomprehenfible caufe of all things. 

Hut, in the prefent dialogue, the intelligible order is delivered by Plato according to an all- 
perfedl dlftribution into three triads ; for the fake of aflfbrding us fome demonftration, though 
very obfcure and imperfe£V, of truth fo tranfcendent and immenfe. In this fecond hypothefis, 
therefore, which, as we have already obfervcd, unfolds the various orders of the Gods, each con- 
clufion fignlfying fome particular order, he calls the firft of thefe triads £v ov, one being ; power, 
or the middle habitude of both, being here concealed through excefs of union ; fo that here the 
one partakes of beings and being of the sue ; which, as Proclus well obferves, is indeed a circum- 
ftance of a moft wonderful nature. Parmenides therefore calls this triad one being, without men- 
tioning /»ow;fr, becaufe the whole triad abides in unproceeding union, fubfifting uniformly and 
without feparation. But after this the fecond triad is allotted a progreffion, which Parmenides 
chara6lerifes by intelligible whokneft, but its parts are being and the one, and power, which is 
fituated in the middle, is here diftrlbutive and not unific, as in the former triad. But his dif- 
ccurfe concerning this triad commences from hence—" Again, therefore, let us confider if the 

* Let the reader be careful to remember that the one of the Gods is their fupereflenlial chara^criftic. 
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what ought to happen, but if the one is — Is it not fo ? Entirely fo. Does 
it not iignify that the term h is fomething different from the one f Necef- 

farily. 

one is, what will happen. Confider then whether it is not necefTary that this hypothefis fhouW 
fignify fuch a one as poflefles parts." But he concludes his fpeculation thus — ** That which is 
■one therefore is a whole, and pofTefles a part/' 

But after thefe the third triad fubfifts, in which all intelligible multitude appears ; and which 
Parmenides indeed (fays Proclus) calls a wholenefs, but fuch a one as is compofed from a mul- 
titude of parts. For after that occult union (fays hej of the firit triad, and the dyadic diftinc- 
tion of the fecond, the progrtflion of the third triad is produced, poflefling its hypoftafis indeed 
from parts, but then thefe parts compofe a multitude which the triad prior to this generates. 
For untidy power and being are contained in this third triad j but then each of thefe is multiplied, 
and fo the whole triad is a wholenefs. But fince each of its extremities, viz. the one, and beings 
is a multitude which is cwijoined through a colleftive power, each of thefe is again divided and 
multiplied. For this power conjoining united multitude with the multitude of beings, fome of 
thefe one being perfe£ls through progreflion \ but others, being whic^ is one, through communion. 
Here therefore there are two parts of the wholenefs, one and being. But the one participates of 
being: for the one oi being is conjoined with being-. The one of biing therefore is again divided, fo 
that both //{»* fl«<? and /'«»f generate a fecond unity, connected with a part of beings But being 
ivhich participates of the one, ov tv, is again divided into being and the one : for it generates a more 
particular being, depending on a more particular unity. And being here belongs to more particu 
lar deified beings, an<l is a more fpecial monad. B\it power is the caufe of this progreffion : for 
power pofleffes dual effedlion, and is fabricative of multitude. 

Parmenides begins his difcourfe concerning this triad as follows;^** What then I Can each 
of thefe parts of one being, that is to fay the one and being, defert each other, fo that the one (hall 
not be a part oi being, or being fhall not be a part of the one? By no means." But he finifhos 
thus : ** Will not, therefore, one being thus become an infinite multitude ? So it appears." Pro- 
clus adds : *' Hence this triad proceeds according to each of the preexiftent triads, flowing (ac- 
cording to the Oracle) and proceeding ifito all intelligible multitude^ For infinite multitude deraon- 
ftrates this flux, and evinces the incomprehenfible nature of power.'* 

But he likewife evinces that this triad is flrft begotten .- for this firft imparts the power of 
generating. And hence he calls the multitude which it contains generating {ymfuvov). Proclus, 
therefore, very properly afks, whether the frequent ufe of the term generation in this part, docs 
not plainly imply that the natures prior to this triad are more united with each other ? But the 
infinity of multitude in this triad muft not be confidered as refpe£^ing the infinite of quantity ; 
but nothing more is implied than that a multitude of this kind is the progeny of the firft infinity, 
which it alfo unfolds : and this infinite is the fame with that which is all perfe&. For that (fays 
Proclus) which has proceeded according to the all, and as far as it is requifite an intelligible 
nature fhould proceed, on account of a power generative of all things, is inflnite ; for it can be 
comprehended by no other. And thus much concerning the third intelligible triad, according 
to Parmenides. 

Let 
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farity. If, therefore, any one fhould fnmmarily aflert that the one ts, this 
would be no other one than that which participates of effence. Certainly. 

Again, 

Let us now difcourfe In general (fays Proclus*) concerning all the intelligible triads, and the 
three conclufions in the Parmenides, by which thcfe three orders are characlerifed. The firft 
triad, therefore, which is allotted an occult and intelligible fummit among intelligibles, Plato, at 
one time proceeding from that union which it contains, and from its feparate fupremacy with 
refpeft to others, denominates one; as in the Tima?us — Tor etertiity [hys he) n'ides in ene. But 
reafon demonftrates that the firft triad of intelligibles is eontained in this ^«^. But at another 
time proceeding from the extremities which it contains, that is from that which is participated, 
and from that which participates, he calls it one being; not mentioning power here, becaufe it is 
uniformly and occultly comprehended in this triad. And again, fometimes he calls the whole 
triad bound, injinitfy and mixed, according to the monads which it contains. And here bound 
dcmon(iT^tQ& d'lvme hyparxis y hnt. infinite, geuerative poiver ; ^nA mixed, on cjfence proceeding from 
this power. And thus (as I have faid) by thefe appellations i lato inftru6ls us concerning the 
firft triad ;. evincing its nature, fometimes by one name, fometimes by two, and fometimes by 
three appellations. For a triad is contained in this, according, to which the whole is charafterifed-; 
lilcewife a duad, through which its extremities communicate with each other; and laftly a 
monad^ which evinces through its monads the ineftable^ occult, and unical nature of the firft God^ 

But he calls the fecond triad pofterior to this i in the Timseus, indeed, eternity,- but in the 
Parmenides the firjl nvholenefs. And if we attentively confider that every eternal is a whole, we 
ftall perceive that thefe two are allotted the fame peculiarity of narure. F^rj whatever is 
entirely eternal pofTeflcs both its whole efTence and energy at once prefent with itftlf. For fuch 
16 every intelle£l: which perfectly eftabliflies in itfelf both being and intellection, as a whole at 
once prefent, and a comprehenfive all. Hence it does not poffcfs one part of being while it is 
deftitute of another j nor does it participate partially of energy, but it to^£i/]y comprehends /a/a/ 
being and total intelligence. But if intelle6l proceeded in its energies according to time, but 
poflefled an eternal effence, it would poffefsthe one as a whole ever abiding the fame, but the 
other fubfifting in generation, differently at different periods of time- Eternity, therefore, 
wherever it is prefent, is the caufe of wholenefs. To which we may add, that the whole every 
where contains eternity: for no whole ever dcferts either its own effence or perfe<5lion ; but that 
which is firft corrupted and vitiated is partial. Hence this vifible univerfe is eternal, becaufe 
it is a whole; and this is likewife true of every thing contained in the heavens, and of each of 
the elements : for wholenefi is every where comprehenfive of its fubjed natures. Hence whole-^ 
ncfs and eternity fubfift together, are the fame with each other, and are each of them a meafure ; 
the one indeed of all eternal and perpetual natures, but the other of parts and every multitude. 
But fince there are three wif'o/f;;^/, one prior to parts, ^noiher compo/ed from parts, and a third 
contained in a part — hence, through that wholenefs which is prior to parts, eternity meafurcs 
the divine unities exempt from beings ; but through that which is compofed from parts, the 
unities diftributed together with beings J and through that which fubfifts in a part, all beings 

♦ In Plat. Theol. lib. 3. p. j6S. 
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Again, therefore, let us fay, if the one is^ what will happen. Confider 
then whether it is not necelfary that this hypothecs (hould fignify fuch a 

one 

and total cflences. For thcfe partially contain the parts of the divine unities, which preexifl 
unically in the unities themfelvcs. Befides, eternity is nothing clfe than an illumination proceeding 
from the unity conueEled with being. But luhole itfelf confills of two parts, viz. from one and beings 
power being the conciliator of thcfe parts. Hence the duad, according with the middle intelligi- 
ble triad, unfolds the uniform and occult hypoftafis of the firfl triad. Befides, Plato in the 
Tim?eus calls the third intelligible triad animal-ilfelf^ perf^^lt and only-begotten. But in tlie Par- 
menidcs he denominates it infinite multitude^ and a wholinefs comprehending many parts. And in 
the Sophifta he calls it that which is always intelligibley and dijlributed into many beings. All thcfe, 
therefore, arc the progeny of one fcicnce, and tend to one intelligible truth. For when Timxus 
calls this triad intelligible animoly he Jikcwife aflerts that it is perfnl, and that it comprehends 
intelligible animals as its parts, both according to /^f <?//^ and according /^/i/ir/;. And Parme- 
nides himfelf, declaring that one being is perfect multitude, demoiiftrates that it fubfills in this 
order. For the infinite is omnipotent and perfect, as we have prcvioufly obferved, containing 
in itfelf an intelligible multitude of parts, which it lilcewife produces. And of thcfe parts, fome 
are more univerfal, but otiiers more partial ; and (as Tinixus obfcrves) arc parts both according 
to the one and according to genera. Befides, as Timaeus calls that which is animal-itfelf eternal^ 
and only-begotten^ fo Parmenides firft attributes to infinite multitude the ever^ and to be generated^ 
in the following words : " And on the fame account, whatever part \s generated will always poflefs 
thefe two parts : for the one will always contain being, and being the one ; fo that two things will 
always be generated^ and no part will ever be one." 

Who then fo perfpicuoufly admonilhes us of eternal animal and of the firfi-begotten triad as 
Parmenides, who firft afllimes in this order generation and the ever^ and fo frequently employs each 
of thefe appellations .' PerfeEl animal, therefore, is the fame with omnipotent intelligible multitude. 
For fince the firft infinity is power, and the whole of that which is intelligible fubfifts according 
to this, receiving from hence its divifion into parts, I rather choofe to call this triad omnipotent ; 
deviating in this refpc<Sl from that appellation of the infinite, by which vulgar minds are generally 
<jifturbed. 

Such then is the intelligible triad, confidered according to an all-perfe<Sl diftribution, in 
accommodation to the imbecility of our mental eye. But if we are defirous, after having bid 
adieu to corporeal vifion, and the fafcinating but delufive forms of the phantafy, which, Calypfo- 
likc, detain us in exile from our fathers* land; after having through a long and laborious 
diale£lic wandering gained our paternal port, and purified ourfelves from the baneful rout of 
the paftions, thofe domeftic foes of the foul; if after all this we are defirous of gaining a glimpfe 
of the furpafling fimplicity and ineffable union of this occult and aftoniftiing light, we mull crowd 
all our conceptions together into the moft profound indivifibility, and, opening the greateft eye 
of the foul, entreat this all-comprehending deity to approach : for then, preceded by unadorned 
Beauty, filently walking on the extremities of her ftiining feet, he will fuddenly from his awful 
fanduiry rife to our view. 

A But 
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o?ie as ponTeffes parts ? How ? Thus. If the term it is is fpoken of one 
bciti'^y and the one^ of hei7ig which is one, and ejfence is not the fume with the 
one but each belongs to that fame one being which we have fuppofed, is it 

But after fuch a vifion, what can language announce concerning tlils tranfcendcnt objeA ? 
That it is perfectly indiftlncfk and void of number. " And,*' as Damafcius • beautifully obferves, 
*' fince this is the cafe, we fliould confider whether it is proper to call this which belongs to it 
fimplicity^ aTrXOTUf i [ometh'ingelfe, viultiplicity ttoXXottij ; 7im\ fame thing hefuks thisy utiiverfaUty varrorm. 
For that which is intelligible is e//c, nianyy ally that wc may triply explain a nature which is one. 
But how can one nature be one and many ? Becaufe many is the infinite power of the one. But 
how can it be one and all? Becaufe all is the every-way extended energy of the one. Nor yet is 
it to be called an energy, as if it was an extenfion of power to that which is external \ nor power, 
as an extenfion of hyparxis abiding within -, but again, it is neceflary to call them three inftead of 
one: for one appellation, as we have often teftified, is by no means fufficient for an explanation 
of this order. And are all things then here indi{lin<ft ? But how can this be eafy to under- 
ftand ? For we have faid that there are three principles confcquent to each other ; v\z.fathery 
power, and paternal intellecl. But thefe in reality are neither one, nor threes nor one and at the fame 
time three f. But it is neceflary that we fhould explain thefe by names and conceptions of this 
kind, through our penury in what is adapted to their nature, or rather through our defire of 
exprefling fomething proper on the occafion. For as we denominate this triad one, and waav, 
and all, ?ind father, power, znd paternal ifitclleBy and again bound, injimte^ and mixed — fo like wife 
we call it a monad, and the Indefinite duad, and a triads and a paternal nature conipofed from both 
thefe. And as in confequence of purifying our conceptions we rejt<St tlic former appellations 
as unable to harmonize with the things themfelves, we fhould likewife reject the latter on the 
fame account.*' 

Now from this remarkable pafliige in particular, and from all that has been faid rcfpe6>ing the 
intelligible triad, it follows that the Platonic is totally dlfierent from the Chriflian trinity, fince 
the former is a triad poft^rior to the firfl caufe, who according to Plato is a principle tranfcen- 
dently exempt from all multitude, and is not coordinated or confubfiftent with any being or 
beings whatever. 

A fuperficial reader Indeed, who knows no more of Platonifm than what he has gleaned from 
Cudworth's Intellecflual Syflem, will be induced to think that the genuine Platonic trinity confiils 
q{ the firjl caufe, or the <^^ood, intellcSl, zwdfoul, and that ihefc three were confidered by Flato as in 
a certain refpecl one. To fuch men as thefe it is neceflary to obferve, that a triad of principles 
di(^inct from each other, is a very different thing from a triad which may be confKiered as a 
whole, and of which each of the three is a part. But /^f ^50^ or //^f ©;/*• is according to Plata 
fupereflentlal, as is evident from the firfl hypothefis of this Dialogue, and from the fixth Book 
of his Republic. It is impoflible, therefore, that the good can he confubfillent with intelkB^ which 
is even pofterior to heing, and much lefs with foul, which is fubordinate to intillecl. And hence 
the good, intellt-B, zndfoul, do not form a confubfiftent triad. 

* Vid. Excerpta, p. 228. 

f AaX' a,ijr(x.i ,u.f y ovx nvi KOLta z}^rjhicfy, ovts fiKfVf pvte Tf^S} *^ts /x»« fiiagt xpa rpti;. 

not 
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not neceflary that the whole of it fhould be one being, but that its parts 
fhould be the one and to be ? It is neceffary. Whether, therefore, fhould 
we call each of thefe parts a part alone, or a part of the whole ? Each 
fhould be called a part of the whole. That which is one, therefore, is a 
whole, and poiTefTes a part. Entirely fo. What then ? Can each of thefe 
parts of one being, viz. the one and being, defert each other, fo that the one 
fliall not be a part of being, or being (hall not be a part of the one ? It can- 
not be. Again, therefore, each of the parts will contain both o»^and being, 
and each part will at leaft be compofed from two parts ; and, on the fame 
account, whatever part takes place will always poiTefs thefe two parts : for 
ihe one will always contain being, and being the one ; fo that two things will 
always be produced, and no part will ever be one. Entirely fo. Will not, 
therefore, one being thus become an infinite multitude ? So it feems. 

But proceed, and ftill further 'confider this. What ? We have faid that 
the one participates of effence, fo far as it is being. We have faid fo. And 
on this account one being appears to be many. It does fo. But what then ? 
If we receive dianoetically that one which we faid participates of eiTence, 
and apprehend it alone by itfelf without that which we have faid it partici- 
pates, will it appear to be one alone ? Or will this alfo be many ? I think 
it will be one. But let us confider another certain circumflance. It is ne- 
ceflary that its eflence fhould be one thing, and itfelf another thing, if the 
one does not participate of eflence ; but as efTence it participates of the one. 
It is neceflary. If, therefore, effence is one thing, and the one another thing, 
meither is the one, fo far as tlie one, different from ejfence, nor ejfence, fo far 
2iS ejfence, different from ///^ one; but they are different from each other 
through that which is different and another. Entirely fo. So that different 
is neither the fame with the one nor with effence. How can it ? What, 
then, if we fhould feled from them, whether if you will effence and different, 
or effence and the one, or the one and different, fhould we not, in each 
alTumption, feledt certain things which might very properly be denominated 
both thefe ? How do you mean? After this manner: Is there not that 
which we call effence f There is. And again, that which we denominate 
the one ? And this alfo. Is not, therefore, each of them denominated ? 
Each. But what, when I fay effence and the one, do I not pronounce both 
thefe? Entirely fo. And if I ^Q^\A{2Ly effence dxA differ ent^ ox different 

and 
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and t^e one^ fhould I not perfe611y, in each of thefe, pronounce both ? 
Certainly. But can thofe things which are properly denominated both, be 
both, and yet not two ? They cannot. And can any reafon be afligned, 
why of two things each of them fhould not be one? There cannot. As, 
therefore, thefe two fubfifl together, each of them will be one. It appears 
fo. But if each of them is one, and the one is placed together with them, 
by any kind of conjun61ion, will not all of them become three ? Certainly. 
But are not three odd^ and two even ? How fhould they not ? But what 
then ? Being two, is it not necefTary that twice fhould be prefent ? 
And being three, thrice ; fince twice one fubfifls in two, and thrice one in 
three ? It is necefTary. But if there are two and twice, is it not neceffary 
that there fhould be twice two? And if there are three and thrice, that 
there fliould be thrice three ? How fhould it not ? But what, if there are 
three and twice, and two and thrice, is it not neceflary that there (hould 
be thrice two and twice three ? Entirely fo. Hence, there will be the 
evenly even, and the oddly odd ; and the oddly even, and the evenly odd. 
It will be fo. If, therefore, this be the cafe, do you think that any number 
will be left which is not neccfTarily there ? By no means. If, therefore, 
the one is, it is alfo necefTary that there fhould be number '• It is necclTary. 

But 

« Parmenides after the Intelligible triaJs generates the mtelllglble and at the fame time In- 
tellectual orders, and demonftratcs, by fubfequent conclufions, a continuous progrefllon of the 
Gods. For the feries and conne£lIon of the words with each other imitate the indiflbluble order 
of things, which always conjoins the media with the extremes, and through middle genera ad- 
vances to the ultimate progreffions of beings. As there are then three intelligible triads, confiding 
of one helngy nvhole itfelfy and infinite multttudey fo three intelligible and at the fame time intellec- 
tual triads prefent themfelves to our view, viz. number itfelfy whole itfelf, and the fcrfeSi it/elf. 
Hence, number here proceeds from one beings but that nvh'ich is a nvhole from ivho'e it/elf in intel- 
ligiblesj and the perfcSi itfelf hom infinite multitude. For in the intelligible triad the infinite was 
omnipotent and perfect, comprehending all things, and fubfifting as incompreherifiblc in itfelf. 
The perfect y therefore, is analogous to that which is omnipotent and all-perfe£l, poffeffing an in- 
telledual perfc6llon, and fuch as is pofterior to primary and intelligible perfeAion. But the 
nvhole, which Is both Intelligible and intelleftual, is allied to that which is intelligible, yet it differs 
from it fo far as the latter poflefles wholenefs according to the one union of the one being j but the 
one of the former appears to be cfTcntially a whole of parts charafterized by unity, and its being a 
compofite of many beings. 

But again, number mufl be confidered as analogous to one being. For one being fubfiils among 
intelllgibles occultly, intelligibly, and paternally ; but here, in conjunflion with difference, it ge- 
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But if number is, it is neceflary that the many fliould fubfift, and an infinite 
multitude of beings : or do you think that number, infinite in multitude, 
will alfo participate of eflfence ? By all means I think fo. If, therefore, 
every number participates of eflence, will not each part alfo of number par^ 
ticipate of eflence ? Certainly. Effeuce, therefore, will be diftributed 
through all things which are many, and will not defert any being, whether 
the leaft or the greateft : for how can eflence be abfent from any being ? In 
no refpe^l. Eflence, therefore, is diflributed as much as poffible into the 
leaftand the greateft, and into all things every way, and is divided the moft 
of all things, and poflefies infinite parts. It is fo. Very many, therefore, 
are its parts. Very many, indeed. But what, is there any one ofthefe 
which is a part of eflience, and yet is not one part ? But how can this be.? 
But if it is, I think it muft always be neccfTary, as long as it is, that it 
fhould be a certain one; but that it cannot poflibly be nothing. It is ne- 
ceflary. T&e one^ therefore, is prefent with every part of eflence, deferting 
no part, whether fmall or great, or in whatever manner it may be afFe(5led. 
It is fo. Can one beings therefore, be a whole, fubfifting in many places at 
once ? Confider this diligently. I do confider it, and I fee that it is im- 
poflible. It is divided, therefore, fince it is not a whole ; for it can no other- 
wife be prefent with all the parts of eflence, than in a divided ftate. Cer- 
tainly* But tlaat which is divifible ought neceflfarily to be (o many as its 

nerves pumber, which eftabliihes the reparation of forms and rcafons. For difftrtnce firft exhibits 
iifelf in this order j but fubfifts among intclligibles as power and the duad. And in this order it 
is a naattrnal and prolific fountain. With great propriety, therefore, does Plato from the funi- 
mit of this order begin his negations of the arte: for the many fubfift here, through that difTeVence 
which divides hing and t/)e cme i becaufe the whale, which is denied of the one^ is intellectual and 
not intelligible. The negation, therefore, aflerts that the one is not a whole, on which account 
the affirmation rauft be, the otu is a whole. For intelligible 'whole is one being, but not the one. 
And he thus denies the many, ** The one is not many,** the oppo(Jte to which is, the one is many. 
But the maltitude of intelHgibles, and not the one, is the proximate caufe o{ the many. And, ir» 
&ort, the whol^of that which is intelligible \% chara<ftcriaed by one being. For both being and the 
§ne are contained in this, »»d are naturally conjoined with each other; and being is here the moft 
©fall things chara£lerized by the one. But when each of thefe, via. being, and the one, proceeds 
iDt^ multitude, the one becomes diftant from the other, and evinces a greater diverfity of nature \, 
but each is diftributed into miiltitude through the prolific nature of difference itfclf. And thus 
it is from hence evident, that the intelligibk and at the fame time intellectual orders proceed 
with fubjc6tion analogous to the intelligible triad^.^ In the notes to the rhsedrus it will be Qiown 
h&w Socrates leads us to this order of Gods. 

parts. 
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parts. It ought. We «lid not, therefore, juft now fpeak truly, when we 
faid that eflence was diftributed into very many parts ; fince it is not divided 
into more parts than the one^ but into parts equal to thofe of the one : for 
jieithcr does being defcrt the one^ nor the one, being : but theie two always 
fubfifl:, equalized through all things. It appears to be entirely fo. The 
one, therefore, which is diftributed by eflence, is many and an infinite muU 
titude. So it appears. One being, therefore, is not only many, but it is 
like wife neceflary that the one which is diftributed by eflence fliould be many. 
Entirely fo. 

And, indeed, in confequence of the parts being parts of a whole, the one 
will be defined according to a whole : or are not the parts comprehended by 
the whole ? Neceflfarily fo. But that which contains will bte a bound. How 
ihould it not ? One being, therefore, is in a certain refpedb both one and 
many, whole and parts, finite and infinite in multitude. It appears fo. As 
it is bounded, therefore, mufl it not alfo have extremes ? It is neceflTary. 
But what, if it be a whole, mufl: it not alfo have a beginning, middle, and 
end ? Or can there be any whole v^ithout thefe three? And if any one of 
thefe be wanting, can it be willing to be any longer a whole ? It cannot. 
The one, therefore, as it appears, will poflTefs a beginning, end, and middle. 
It will. But the middle is equally diflant from the extremes ; for it could 
not otherwife be the middle. It could not. And, as it appears, the one beino- 
fuch, will participate of a certain figure, whether fl:raight or round, or a 
certain mixture from both. It will fo. 

Will it, therefore, being fuch, fubfifl in itfelf ' and in another? How ? 
For each of the parts is in the whole, nor is any one external to the whole. 

It 

» By thefe words Plato Indicates the fummit of the intelle6lual order, or in other words, accord- 
ing to the Grecian theology, Saturn. For, fo far as he is a total intellcO, his energy is dire£!ed 
to himfelft but To far as he is In the intelUgibles prior to himfelf, he eftablifhes the all-perfe(St 
intelligence of himfelf In another. For fubfiftence in another here fignifics that which is better than 
the fubfiftence of a thing in itfelf. Saturn, therefore, being intelligible as among intelle£luals, 
eftablifhes himfelf in the intelligible triads of the orders prior to him, from which he is alfo filled 
with united and occult good ; and on this account he is faid to be in another. But becaufe he is 
a pure and immaterial deity, he is converted to himfelf, and fliuts up all his powers in himfelf. 
For the parts of this deity, when he is confidered as an intellectual wholencfs, are more partial 
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It is {o. But all the parts are comprehended by the whole. Certainly. But 
t^e one is all the parts of itfelf ; and is neither more nor lefs than all. Cer- 
tainly. Is not the one^ therefore, a whole ? How fhould it not ? If, there- 
fore, all the parts are in the whole, and all the parts are one, and the one is 
a whole, but all the parts are comprehended by the whole ; hence, the one 
will be comprehended by the one, and fo the one will be in itfelf. It appc^irs 
fo. But again, the whole is not in the parts, neither in all, nor in a certain 
one. For, if it were in all, it would neceflarily be in one: for, if it were 
not in fome one, it would not be able to be in all. But if this one is a one 
belonging to all the parts, and the whole is not in this one, how can it any 
longer be a whole in all the parts ? In no refpe6l. Nor yet in any of the 
parts. For if the whole fliould be in fome of the parts, the greater would 
be in the lefTer ; which is impoffible. Impoflible. But fince the whole is 
neither in many, nor -in one, nor in all the parts, is it not neceflary that it 
fhould either be in fome other, or that it fhould be nowhere ? It is ne- 
ceffary. But if it is nowhere, will it not be nothing ? And if it is a whole, 
fince it is not in itfelf, is it not necefTary that it fhould be in another ? 
Entirely fo. So far, therefore, as the one is a whole, it is In another : but 
fo far as all things are its parts, and itfelf all the parts, it is in itfelf: and 
fo the one will necefTarily be in itfelf and in another. Neceflarily. 

But as the one is naturally fuch, is it not necefTary that it fhould both be 
moved' and fland flill ? How ? It muft fland flill, indeed, if it be in itfelf. 

For, 

powers, which haften Indeed to a progreflion from him as their father, but arc eftabllflied In, and 
on all fides comprehended by, him. And this wholenefs is a deity which conncdledly contains 
the intelligible parts in itfelf, being parturient indeed with intellectual multitude, and Ilably gene- 
rating all things. It alfo receives into its bofom, and again gathers into itfelf its progeny, and, 
as the more tragical of fables fay, devours and depofits its offspring in itfelf. For its progeny are 
twofold ; fome being, as it were, refolved into itfelf, and others feparated from it. 

' The middle of the inicUeaual order, viz. Rhea, is here indicated by Plato : for all life, 
according to Plato, is motion ; fince foul is felf-motive bccaufe it is felf-vltal j and intelledl is 
through this moved, becaufe it pofTefTes the moft excellent life. The firfl: vivific caufe, therefore, 
of the intelleftual Gods is primarily allotted oto//o/i. If this caufe, however, was the firft and 
higheft life, it would be requifite to call it moiiony and not that which is moved -y but fince it is life 
as in intelleCluals, and is filled from exempt life, it is at the fame time motion and that which is 
tnovfd. Very properly, therefore, does Parmenides evince that tht one in this order is moved, bc- 

Cftufo 
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For, being in one, and not departing from this, it will be mfame^ through 
being in itfelf. It will. But that which is always in the fame muft neceffarily 
without doubt always ftand ftill. Entirely fb. But what, nmujfl not that, 
on the contrary, which is always in another, neceflarily never be in fame P 
But if it be never mfame^ can it ftand ftill ? And if it does not Aand flill, 
muft it not be moved ? Certainly. It is neceflary, therefore, that the onCj 
fince it is always in itfelf and in another, muft always be moved and flan^ 
flill. It appears fo. 

But, likewife, it ought to be the fame * with itfelf, and different from 
itfelf; and, in like manner, the fame with, and different from, others, if it 

fuffers 

c^ufe It proceeds from the caufes of all life which rank above it, and is analogous to the middle 
centre of intelllgibles, and to the middle triad of the intelligible and at the fame time intelleiftual 
order ; which triad Socrates in the Phxdrus calls heaven^ becaufe the whole of it is life and 
motion. 

When Parmcnides, therefore, fays that the one is both moved andjlands Jlill^ by motion he indi- 
cates the vivific hyparxis of the Gods, and the generative fountain of wholes ; but by permanency 
coordinated with motion, that pure monad which contains the middle centres of the triad of guar- 
dian deities, or, in other words, one of the Curetes confubfiftent with Rhea. So that the motion 
in this order is the fountain of the life which proceeds to all things; and the permanency eflabliflies 
the whole vivific fountain in itfelf, but is thence filled with the prolific rivers of life. Hence 
Parmcnides, delivering to us the progreflion of thefe two, (hows that that ivhicb is moved is gene^ 
rated from that which is in another ^ but that which is permanent from that which is in itfelf, For 
motion in this order is better th^^n permanency. For as that which is in another is caufally more an- 
tient than that which is in itfelf fo here that which is moved than that which is permanent. Hehce, 
according to the Grecian theology, the Curetes are powers fubordinate to Saturn, Rhea, and 
Jupiter, the parents of the intelle£l:ual order, and are contained in them. 

* Parmcnides here delivers the fymbols of that deity who fubfifts at the extremity of the intel- 
leftual order, viz. Jupiter, the artificer of the univerfe. We fhall find, therefore, that the num- 
ber of the conclufions is here doubled. For the one is no longer fliown to be Hone fame or different^ 
as it was fhown to be in itfelf -M^d. in another, and to be moved and be permanent ; but it is now dc- 
monftrated to be the fame with itfelf and different from itfelf and different from others y and the fame 
with ethers. But this twice perfeftly accords with the demiurgic monad, both according to other 
theologifts, and to Socrates in the Cratylus, who fays that the demiurgic name is compofcd from 
two words. 

In the next place the multitude of caufes is here feparated, and all the monads of the Gods 
appear according to the demiurgic progreflion. For the paternal order of the demiurgus, the 
prolific power which is coordinate with him, the undefiled monad which is the caufe of exempt 
providence, the fountain diftributive of wholes, and all the orders in conjundion with thefe 

which 
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fuffers what we have related above. How ? Every thing, In a certain 
refped, thus takes place with relation to every thing: for it is either the 
{amc with it or different : or if it is neither fame nor different, it will be a 
part of this to which it is fo related, or with refped to a part it will be a 
whole. It appears fo. Is therefore the one 2i part of itfelf? By no means. 
It will not therefore be a whole, with refped to itfelf, as if itfelf were a 
part. For it cannot. But is the oney therefore, different from the one? By 
no means. It will not therefore be different from itfelf. Certainly not. 
If, therefore, it is neither different nor a whole, nor yet a part with refpedl 
to itfelf, is it not neceffary that it fhould be the fame with itfelf? It is 
neceffary. But what, that which is elfcwhere than itfelf, fubfifting \nfame 



which fubfift about the demiurgus, according to which he produces and prefcrves all things, and, 
being exempt from his produQions, is firmly eftabliflied in himfelf, and fcparates his own king- 
dom from the united government of his father — all thefe ar%here unfolded into light. 

Hence that which Parmenides firfl: demonftrates concerning the nature of the on^, viz. that it 
is tht fame with itfelf, reprefents to us the monadic and paternal peculiarity, according to which 
Jupiter is the demiurgus. For the itrmfame is a manifeft fign of his proper or paternal hyparxis; 
for being one, and the exempt demiurgus and father of wholes, he eftablilhes his proper union 
in himfelf. This term alfo remarkably fhows the uniform nature, and the alliance of this deity 
with bound. But his htmgthe fame with others^ is the illuflrious good of prolific power, and of a 
caufe proceeding to all things, and pervading through all things without impediment. For he is 
prefent to all things which he produces, and is in all things which he adorns, prc-eftablifhing in 
himfelf an eflence generative of wholes. Hence hound and the infinite fubfift in him fabrica- 
tively, the former confifting in zfamenefs feparate from others^ and the latter in a power which 
generates otherr. The aflcrtion alfo that he is different from others^ raanifefts his undefiled purity, 
and his tranfcendency exempt from all fecondary natures. Hence by his never ceafing to impart 
good, by his providence, and by his generating things fubordinate, he is the fame with them : for 
he is participated by them, and fills his progeny with his own providential care. But by his purity, 
his undefiled power, and his undeviating energies, he is feparate from wholes, and is not con- 
fubfiftent with' others. And as Saturn, the firft king of the intellectual Gods, is allotted a nature 
which docs not verge to matter, through that pure monad or guard which is united to him, viz. 
the firft of the Curetes ; and as the vivific goddefs Rhea polTefles her ftable and undeviating 
power from the fecond of the guardian deities ; fo alfo the demiurgic intelle(Sl guards a tran- 
fcendency feparate from others, and a union withdrawing itfelf from multitude, through the 
third monad of the Curetts, who are the leaders of purity. 

That deity therefore remains who is the feventh of thefe intelledual monads, who is conjoined 

with all of them, and energizes in conjun£lion with all, but particularly unfolds himfelf into light 

in the demiurgic order. This deity, which is celebrated by anticnt theologifts as Ocean, Par- 

5 menides 
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ill itfelf, muft it not neceffarily be difFerent from itfelf, fince it has a fub- 
fiflence elfewhere? It appears fo to me. And in this manner the one appears 
to fubfiftjv bcino- at the fime time both in itfelf and in another. So it feems. 
Through this, therefore, it appears that ibe one is difFerent from itfelf. It 
does fo. 

But what if any thing is difFerent from any thing, is it not difFerent 
from that which is difFerent? NecelFarily fo. But are not all fuch things 
as are not one difFerent from the one? And is not the one difFerent from 
fuch things as are not one ? How fhould it not ? The one therefore will be 
difFerent from other things. DifFerent. But fee whether different <i\\i.\fame 
are not contrary to each other. How fhould they not ? Do you think, 
therefore, that fame can ever be in different^ or different in fame P- J do not. 

inenides indicates when he aflcrts that the one is different from itfelf. As, therefore, the demiurgu* 
is the fame with hlmfelf through paternal union, fo he is feparated from himfelf and his father, 
according to this diflcrence. Whence, therefore, does Parmenides fay that the demiurguS 
derives this power ? We reply, From being in himfelf^ and in another. For thefe things were 
unitedly in the firfl father, but fcparately in the third. Hence feparation there fubfifts according 
to caufe, but in the demiurgus it (hincs forth, and unfolds his power into light. For that the 
caufe of divifion fubfifts in a certain refpe£l in the firft father, Parmenides himfelf evinces in the 
firft hypothefis, when he fays, that every thing which is in itfelf is in a certain refpe£l tnvo^ and 
isfparated from itfelf. But the duad is there indeed occultly, but here it fubfifts more clearly, 
where all intellectual multitude is apparent. For difference is the progeny of the duad, which \% 
there firmly eftabliftied. 1 his difference^ therefore, feparates the demiurgic inteIle(SI from the 
Gods prior to it, and alfo feparates from each other the monads which it contains. Hence 
Parmenides, when he divides the figns of fabrication, fliows that the idioms of the undefiled and 
divifive monads are in the middle of them, fo i?tx as they alfo in a certain refpcft arc compre* 
hended in the one fabrication of things. For the firft of the conelufions demonftrates that iht ant 
is the fame with itfefi the fecond, that it is different from itfelf; the third, tha^ it is different from 
others i and the fourth, that it is the fume uith ethers; conjoining the divifive power with the 
paternal union, ^nd connecting the providential c ufe of fecondary natures— with a tranfcendency 
feparate from them. For in the Gods it is neceffary that union ftiould fubfift prior to feparation, 
and a purity unmingled with things fecondary prior to a providential care of them, through which 
the divinities being every where are alfo no where, being prefent to all things are exempt from 
all things, and being all things are no one of their progeny. 

I only add, that the reader will find the theology concerning Saturn, delivered by Plato in 
pcrfe£l conformity to what has been above affertcd of this deity, in the Cratylus, Politicus, and 
Gorgias-, that concerning Rhea, in the Cratylus ; concerning Jupiter in the Timiciis> Critias^ 
Philcbus, Protagoras, and Politicus j and concerning the Curctes in the Laws. 

If 
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If therefore different is never infame^ there is no being in which for any 
time different fubfifts ; for, if it fubfifted in it during any time whatever, in 
that time different would be \nfame. Would it not be fo ? It would. But 
fmce it is never in fame^ different will never fubfift in any being. True. 
Neither therefore will dfferent be in things which are not one, nor mthe one. 
It will not. The one^ therefore, will not through different be different from 
things which are not one, nor things which are not one from the one. Not, 
indeed. Nor likewife will they be different from each other, fince they do 
not participate of dfferent. For how can they ? But if they are neither 
different from themfelves, nor from dfferent^ muft they not entirely efcape 
from being different from each other? They muft efcape. But neither 
will things which are not one participate of the one : for if they did they 
would no longer be not one^ but in a certain refpedt one. True. Hence 
things which are «o/ one will not be number ; for they would not be entirely 
not one in confequence of poffeffing number. Certainly not. But what, 
can things which are not one be parts of one ? Or would not things which 
arc not one by this means participate of the one f They would participate. 
If, therefore, this is entirely the one^ but thofe not one^ neither will the one 
be a part of things which are not one^ nor a whole with refped to them, as 
if they were parts; nor, on the contrary, will things which are not one be 
parts of the one^ nor yet wholes, as if the one were a part. They will not. 
But we have faid that things which are neither parts nor wholes, nor dif- 
ferent from each other, muft be the fame with each other. We have faid 
fo, Muft we not therefore aifert that the one^ fince it fubfifts in this manner 
with refpe6t to things which are not one^ is the fame with them ? We muft. 
ne oney therefore, as it appears, is both different from others and itfelf, 
and the fame with them and with itfelf. It appears from this reafoning to 
be fo. 

But is it alfo fimilar ' and difiimilar to itfelf and others ? Perhaps {o. 

Since, 

» After the intelle£lual the fupermundanc order of 'Gods follows, who are alfo called by the 
Grecian theologifts ajjimihtive leaders, Samenefs znA. differences therefore, as we have before 
obferved, define the idiom of the demiurgic order, and of the Gods coordinated with it. But 
fince the whole order of the affimilative Gods is fufpended from the demiurgic monad, fub- 
fifts about, and is converted to it, and \% perfected from it, it is ncccflary to refer the figns of 

this 
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Since, therefore* it appears to be different from others, others alfo will be 
different frona it. But what then ? Will it not be different from others, in 
the fame manner as others from it I And this neither more nor lefs ? How 
fhould it not ? If, therefore, neither more nor iefs, it muft be different in 
a fimilar manner. Certainly. Will not that through which the one becomes 
different from others, and others in a fimilar manner from it, be alfo that 
through which both the one becomes the fame with others, and others with the 
one? How do you fay? Thus: Do not you call every name the name of fome- 
thing ? I do : but what then ? Do you pronounce the fame name often or 
once? I pronounce it once. When, therefore, you enunciate that name once, 
do you denominate that thing to which the name belongs : but if often, not the 
fame ? Or, whether you pronounce the fame name once or often, do you 
not ncceffarily always fignify the fame thing ? But what then ? Does not 
a different name belong to fome certain thing ? Entirely fo. When, there-, 
fore, you pronounce this, whether once or often, you do not aflign jthi^ 
name to any other, nor do you denominate any other thing than th^t to 
which this name belongs. It is ncceffary it fhould be fo. But when we 
fay that other things are different from the one, and that the one is different 
from others, twice pronouncing the nareie different^ we yet fignify nothing 
more than the nature of that thing of which this is the name* Entirely fo, 

this order to the demiurgic ferics, and thence to import to them 3 generation proceeding accord. 
ing to order and meafure. 

As this order of Gods, therefore, according to the Grcciim tkeologifts, affimilates fenfibles to 
intellcftuals, and produces all things pofterior to itfclf according to an imitation of caufes, it is 
the primary caufc of fimilitudc to things fubordinate to itfelf. Hence it is alfo the caufe of 
■diffimilitude coordinate with fimilitude: for all things which participate of the fmillar necciTarily 
alfo participate of the dlfllmiJar. 

Similitude alfo in this order has a fubfiftence analogous to paternal caufes, and to thofe which 
convert things to their principles ; but diffimilitude is analogous to prolific caufes, and which 
prefide over multitude and divifiou. Htii<:z ftmUttudt is coiknive, hxxt diffimilitude feparoiive of 
things which proceed. 

But that the idioms of thefe Gods proceed from the demiurgic monad, and the figns which 
there prefubfift, Parmenides fufficientlyr demonftrates e for demiurgic famenefs aa^ difference 
are the caufes, as he fays, of th« fimilitude and diffimilitude of this order. 

The reader will find the theology relative to tliis order delivered by Plato, conijoritia^ly to mh^t 
is here faid, in the Politicus and the Laws, the Gorgias and the CratyJw, 

VOL. III. 2 A If 
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If therefore /i5^ one be different from others, and others from the one, in 
confequence of fuffering the fame different, the onev/iW not fuffer that which 
is different from others, but the fame with others : but is not that which 
in a certain refpcd fuffers the fame fimilar ? Certainly. But, in the fame 
manner, as the one becomes different from others, c\try thing becomes 
fimilar to every thing : for every thing is different from all things. It 
appears fo. But is the fimilar contrary to the diflimilar ? It is. And is not 
different cowtT^ry to fame ? And this alfo. But this likewife is apparent, 
that the one is both the fame with and differeJit from others. It is apparent. 
But to be the fame with others '\% a contrary paflion to the being different 
from others. Entirely fo. But the one appears to be fimilar, fo far as dif- 
ferent. Certainly. So far therefore as it is fame, it will be diffimilar on 
account of its fuffering a paffion contrary to that which produces the fimilar: 
or was it not the fimilar which produced the different ? Certainly. It will 
therefore render that which is difiimilar the fame ; or it would not be con- 
trary to different. So it appears. The one therefore will be both fimilar 
and diffimilar to others : and fo far as different it will be fimilar ; but fo far 
as the fame 6\^\m\\2iT. The cafe appears to be fo. And it is likewife thus 
affe61ed. How? So far as it fuffers fame it does not fuffer that which is 
various ; but not fuffering that which is various, it cannot be diffimilar ; 
and not being diffunilar, it will be fimilar : but fo far as it fuffers different 
it will be various; and being various it will be diffimilar. You fpeak the 
truth. Since, therefore, the one is both the fame with and. different from 
others, according to both and according to each of thefe, it will be fimilar 
and diffimilar to others. Entirely fo. And will not this in a fimilar manner 
be the cafe with relation to itfelf, fince it has appeared to be both different 
from and the fame with itfelf; fo that, according to both thefe, and accord- 
ing to each, it will appear to be fimilar and diffimilar ? Neceffarijy fo. 
But confider now how the one fubfifls with refpedt to touching ' itfelf and 

others, 

» That order of Gods called by the Greek theologifts aTroKmn* or liberated, fucceeds the fuper- 
mundane order, and is here indicated by Plato by the one touching itfelf and others. For all the 
divine genera after the demiurgic monad double their energies, fince their energy is naturally 
dire<aed both to themfelvcs and to other things pofterior to themfelves, rejoicing in progreffions, 
being fubfervient to the providence of fecondary natures, and calling forth the fupernatural, im- 
partible, 
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others, and not touching. I coniiJcr. For /be one appears in a certain 
rerpe6l to be in the whole of itfclf. Right. But is tbe one alfo in others? 
Certainly. So far therefore as the one is in others it will touch others ; but 
fo far as it is in itfelf it will be hindered from touching others, but it will 
touch itfelf becaufe it fubfifts in itfelf. So it appears. And thus, indeed, 
the one will both touch itfelf and others. It will fo. But what will you 
fay to this ? Muft not every thing which is about to touch any thing be 
fituated in a place proximate to and after that which it is about to touch, 
and in which when fituated it touches ? It is necefTary. The oney therefore, 
if it is about to touch itfelf, ought to be fituated immediately after itfelf, 
occupying the place proximate to that in which it is. It ought fo. Would 
not this be the cafe with the one if it was two ; and would it not be in two 
places at once? But can this be the cafe while it is the one? It cannot. 
The fame necefllty therefore belongs to the one, neither to be two nor to 
touch itfelf. The fame. But neither will it touch others. Why ? Becaufe 
we have faid, that when any thing is about to touch any thing which is 
feparate from it, it ought to be placed proximate to that which it is about 
to touch ; but that there muft be no third in the middle of them. True. 
Two things, therefore, at the lead are requifite, if contad is abput to take 

partible, and all-pcrfe£l producing power of their father, and deducing it to fubordinatc beings. 
This contaBy therefore, with and feparation from inferior natures clearly reprefents to us a 
liberated idiom. For /c//ri?>/«^ indicates a providence allied to and coordinate with usj -unA not 
/« touchy a tranfcendency exempt and feparate from others. Hence ihefe epithets admirably 
accord with the liberated genus of Gods, who are faid to be at the fame time conjoined with the 
celedial divinities, and expanded above them, and to proceed to all things with unreflraincd 
energy. Hence the Fates, as we have fhown in a note on the icth book of the Republic, belong 
to this order ; for they are Aild by Socrates to touih the celeftial circulations. In the Cratylusalfo, 
the mundane Core or Profcrpine, who governs the whole of generation, is faid to touch flowing 
cflence, and through this conca£l to have been called Pherfephattn. To which wc may add, thai in 
the Phsedo, where we are taught what the mode is of the cathartic life of fouls, Socrates fays, 
that the foul, when it is not convcrfant with the body, pajfrs into contaB with being ; through all 
which Plato indicates that contaH is the bufmefs of an infeparable providence, and coordinate in- 
fpe£lion ; and that the negation of this is the employmetit of a dominion feparate, unreflrained, 
and exempt from the natures that are governed. 

Thefe liberated Gods are the fame with thofe which the Chaldxans call azonic, and which 
according to them are Serapis, Bacchusy the fcries of Ofirisy and of Apollo, as we are informed by 
Pfellus in his expofition of Chaldaic dogmas. He adds, *' they are called azonic, becaufe they 
rule without rcftraint over the zones, and are eftabliihed above the apparent Gods." 

2 A 2 place. 
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place. Certainly. But if a third thing fucceeds to the two terms, 
thefe will now be three, but the conta6ls two. Certaiiiiy. And thus 
one always being added, one conta^ will l^ added, and it will come 
to pafs that the contafts will be lefs by one than the multitude of 
the numbers: for by how much the two firft numbers furpaffed the 
contacts, fo as to be more in number than the contads, by fo much 
will all the following number furpafs the multitude of the contacts. 
For in that which remains one will be added to the number, and one con« 
ta^ to the contafts. Right. The conta6ls^ therefore, lefs by one will 
always be as many in number as the things themfelves. True, If there- 
fore it is one alone, and not two, there can be no contact. How can 
there ? Have we not faid that fuch things as are different from the one are 
neither one nor panicipate of it, fince they are different ? We have. The 
one therefore is not number in dthers, as the one is not contained in them. 
How can it ? Th& one^ therefore, is neither others, nor two, nor any thing 
poffefling the name of another number. It is not. The one^ therefore, is 
one alone, and will not be two. It will not, as it appears. There is no 
conta6l, therefore, two not fubfifting. There is not. The one therefore 
will neither touch other things, nor will other things touch the one^ as there 
is no conta6l. Certainly not. On all thefe accounts, therefore, the one will 
both touch and not touch others and itfelf. So it appears. 

Is it therefore equal * and unequal to itfelf and others ? How } li the one 
were greater or leffer than others, or others greater or lefler than the one^ 
would it not follow that neither the one^ becaufe one, nor others, becaufe 
different from the one^ would be greater or leffer than each other from their 
own effences ? But if each, befides being fuch as they are, (hould pofTefs equa- 
lity, would they not be equal to each other ? But if the one fhould poffefs 
magnitude, and the other parvitude, or the one magnitude but others parvitude, 
would it not follow, that, with whatever fpecies magnitude was prcfent, that 
fpecies would be greater ; but that the fpecies would be lefler with which 
parvitude was prefent? NecelTarily fo. Are there not, therefore, two certain 
fpecies of this kind, magnitude and parvitude ? For if they had no fubfiftencc 
they coulci never be contrary to each other, and be prefent with beings. 

' The equal and unequal are charafteriftie of the mundane Gods, as we have fhown in the 
notes on the firft hypothefis, to which wc refer the reader. 

How 
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How fhould they ? If therefore parvitude becomes inherent in the onCy it 
will either be inherent in the whole or in a part of it. It is neceflary. But 
if it fliould be inherent in the whole, will it not either be extended equally 
through the whole of the one or comprehend the onef Plainly (o. If par- 
vitude, therefore, is equally inherent in the one^ will it not be equal to the 
ene ; but if it comprehends the one will it not be greater ? How (hould it 
not ? Can therefore parvitude be equal to or greater than any thing, and 
exhibit the properties of magnitude and equality, and not its own ? It i$ 
impoflible. Parvitude, therefore, will not be inherent in the whole oi the 
oncy but if at all, in a part. Certainly. Nor yet again in the whole part ; 
as the fame confequences would enfue in the whole part of the one, as in the 
whole of the one : for it would either be equal to or greater than the part 
in which it is inherent. It is neceflary. Parvitude, therefore, will not be 
inherent in any being, fince it can neither be in a part nor in a whole ; 
nor will there be any thing fmall, except fmallnefs itfelf. It does not ap?- 
pear that there will. Neither will magnitude therefore be in the one : for 
there will be fome other thing great betides magnitude itfelf. I mean that 
in which magnitude is inherent ; and this, though parvitude is not, which 
ought to be furpaflcd by that which is great ; but which in this cafe is im?- 
poflible, fince parvitude is not inherent in any being. True. But, indeed, 
magnitude itfelf will not furpafs any thing elfe but parvitude itfelf, nor will 
parvitude be Icfs than any other than magnitude itfelf. It will not. Nei- 
ther therefore will other things be greater than the one ; nor lefler, fince 
they neither poflefs magnitude nor parvitude : nor will thefe two poffefs any 
power with refpedl to the one, either of furpafiing or of being furpafTed, 
but this will be the cafe only with refped to each other : nor, on the contrary, 
will the one be either greater or lefTer than thefe two, or others, as it neither 
polTcfles magnitude nor parvitude. So indeed it appears. \^ the <?«<? there- 
fore is neither greater nor leffer than others, is it not neceflary that it fliould 
neither furpafs nor be furpafTed by them f It is neceflary. Is it not alio 
abundantly neceflary, that that which neither furpafles nor is furpafled fhould 
be equally affeded ? And mufl: it not, if equally affcded,. be equal ? How 
fliould it not ? The one therefore will be thus circuniflanced with refpecl to 
itfelf: vi%. from neither poflcfling magnitude nor parvitude in itfelf, it will 
neither furpafs nor be furpafled by itfelf; but being equally affefted it will 
4 be 
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be equal to itfclf. Entirely fo. The one therefore will be equal both to 
itfelf and others. So it appears. 

But \i the one fhould be in itfelf, it would alfo be externally about itfelf; 
and fo, through comprehending itfelf, it would be greater than itfelf ; but 
from being comprehended lefs than itfelf: and thus the one would be both 
greater and lefler than itfelf. It would fo. Is not this alfo neceflary, that 
nothing has any fubfiftence befides the one and others ? How (hould it be 
otherwife ? But ought not whatever has a being to be always fomewhere ? 
Certainly. And does not that which fubfifts in another, fubfifl as the leJGfer 
in the greater ? For one thing cannot in any other way fubfift in another. 
It cannot. But fmce there is nothing elfe except the one and others, and it 
is neceflary that thefe fhould be in fomething, is it not neceflary that they 
fhould be in one another, viz. others in the one^ and the one in others ; or 
that they fhould be no where ? ' It appears {o. Becaufe, therefore, the one 
is in others, others will be greater than the one^ through comprehending it ; 
but the one will be lefs than others, becaufe comprehended : but if others are 
inherent in the one^ the one on the fame account will be greater than others ; 
but others will be lefs than the one* It appears fo. The one^ therefore, is 
equal to, greater and lefler, both than itfelf and others. It feems fo. But 
if it is greater, equal, and Iefl!er, it will be of equal, more, and fewer mea- 
fures, both than itfelf and others; and if of meafures, alfo of parts. How 
fhould it not? Being, therefore, of equal, more, and fewer meafures, it 
will alfo be more and lefs in number, both with refpedl to itfelf and others ; 
and alfo, for the fame reafon, equal to itfelf and others. How ? That 
which is greater poflefles more meafures than that which is fmaller, and 
contains as many parts as meafures ; and that which is leflTer in the fame 
manner, as alfo that which is equal. It is {o. Since the one, therefore. Is 
both greater, lefler, and equal to itfelf, will it not alfo contain mea- 
sures equal to, more and fewer than itfelf? And if of meafures, will not 
this alfo be true of parts ? How fhould it not ? If, therefore, it contains 
equal parts with itfelf, it will be equal in multitude to itfelf: but if more, 
more in multitude, and if fewer, lef^; in multitude, than itfelf. It appears 
fo. But will the one be fimilarly affedled towards others ? For, fince it ap- 
pears to be greater than others, is it not neceffary that it fhould be more m 
number than others? but, becaufe it is lefTer, muft it not alio be fewer in 

number ? 
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number? and becaufe equal in magnitude, mufl it not alfo be equal in mul- 
titude to others ? It is neceflary. And thus again, as it appears, the one will 
be equal, more, and lefs in number, both than itfelf and others. It will fo. 
Will the one, therefore, participate of time ? And is it, and does it fubfift 
in becoming to be youfiger ' and older, both than itfelf and others? And 
again, neither younger nor older than itfelf and others, though parti- 
cipating of time ? How ? To be in a certain refped is prefent with it, 
fince it is the one. Certainly. But what elfe is to be than a participation of 
eflcnce with the prefent time ? In the fame manner as // was is a commu- 
nication of eflence with the pail:, and // will be with the future? It is no 
other. It muft participate, therefore, of time, if it participates of being. 
Entirely fo. Muft it not, therefore, participate of time in progreffion ? 
Certainly. It will always, therefore, fubfift in becoming to be older than it- 
felf, if it proceeds according to time. It is neceflary. Do we, therefore, 
call to mind that the older is always becoming older, becaufe it is always 
becoming younger ? We do call it to mind. Does not the one, therefore, 
while it is becoming older than itfelf, fubfift in becoming older than itfelf, 
while it is becoming younger than itfelf? Necefl*arily fo. It will, there- 
fore, become both younger and older than itfelf. Certainly. But is it not 
then older when it fubfifts in becoming to be according to the prefent time, 
which is between ;/ was and // will be : for, through proceeding from the 
paft to the future, it will not pafs beyond the prefent now P It will not. 
Will it not, therefore, ceafe becoming to be ©Ider, when it arrives at the now^ 
and is no longer becoming to be, but is now o^der ? For while it proceeds it 
will never be comprehended by the now. For that which proceeds fubfifts in 
fuch a manner as to touch upon both the now and the future time ; departino-, 
indeed, from the now, but apprehending the future, becaufe it fubfifts in the 
middle of the future and the now. True. But if it be neceflary that what- 
ever is becoming to be fliould not pafs by the now or the prefent time, hence, 
as foon as it arrives at the now, it will always ceafe becoming to be, and is 
then that which it was in purfuit of becoming. It appears fo. The one, 
therefore, when in becoming older it arrives at the now, will ceafe becoming 

« Toufiger and older are charaaeriftlc of divine fouls. Sec the notes on that part of the flrft 
hypothefis which correfponds to this part of the fecond. 

to 
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to be, and then is older. Entirely fa Is it not, therefore, older than that in 
refpedt of which it becomes older ? And does it not become older than 
itfelf? Certainly. And is not the older older than the younger? It is. The 
cne^ therefore, is younger than itfelf, when in becoming older it arrives at 
the now. It is neceflary. But the now is always prefent with the one^ 
through the whole of its being : for it is always now as long as it is. How 
fhould it not ? The one, therefore, always is, and is becoming to be younger 
and older than itfelf. So it appears. But // the one, or does it fubfift in 
becoming to be, in a time more extended than or equal to itfelf? In an equal 
time. But that which either is, or fubfifts in becoming to be, in an equal 
time pofTeffes the fame age. How fhould it not ? But that which has tho 
fame age is neither older nor younger. By no means. The one, therefore, 
fince it both fubfifls in becoming to be and is, in a time equal to itfelf, nei- 
ther is nor is becoming to be yoUnger nor older than itfelf. It does not ap- 
pear to me that it can. 

But how ie it affeded with refpcd: to others ? I know not what to fay. 
But this you may fay, that things different from the one bccaufe they are 
oihrs, and not another, are more than the one. For that which is another 
is one ; but being ethers they are Juore than one, and poflefs multitude. 
They do. But multitude participates of a greater number than the one^ 
How fhould it not \ What then ? Do we lay that things more in number 
are generated, or have been generated, before the few ? We affert this of 
the few before the many. That which is the feweff, therefore, is firfl : but 
is not this the one f Certainly. The -one, therefore, becomes the firfl: of all 
things poflfefling number : but all other things have number, if they arc 
others and not another. They have iiideed. But that which is firft gene- 
rated has I think a priority of fubfiflcnce : but others are poflerior to this. 
But fuch as have an after generation are younger than that which had a prior 
generation ; and thus others will be younger than the one, but the one will 
6e older than others. It will indeed. But what fhall we fay to this ? Can 
the ont be generated contrary to its nature, or is this impoffibie ? Impofliblc. 
But the one appears to confifl of parts ; and if o^ parts, it poflefTes a begin- 
nino-, end, and middle. Certainly, Is not, therefore, the beginning gene- 
rated firfl of all, both of the one and of every other thing ; and after the 
be«yinning all the other parts, as far as to the end ? What then ? And, 
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indeed, we (hould fay that all thefe are parts of a whole and of one ; but 
that the one^ together with the end, is generated one and a whole. We (hould 
fay fo. But the end I think muft be generated laft of all, and tht one muft 
be naturally generated together with this ; fo that the one^ fince it is neceflary 
that it fhould not be generated contrary to nature, being produced together 
with the end, will be naturally generated the laft of others. The onCy there- 
fore, is younger than others, but others are older than the one. So again it 
appears to me. But what, muft not the beginning, or any other part what- 
ever, of the one, or of any thing elfe, if it is a part, and not parts — muft it 
not neceflarily be one, fince it is a part ? NecefTarily. The one, therefore, 
while becoming to be, together with the firft part, will be generated, and 
together with the fecond ; and it will never defert any one of the other ge- 
nerated parts, till arriving at the extremity it becomes one whole ; neither 
excluded from the middle, nor from the laft, nor the firft, nor from any other 
whatever in its generation. True. The one, therefore, will pofTefs the fame 
age with others, as (if it be not the one contrary to its own nature) it will be 
generated neither prior nor poftcrior to others, but together with them ; and 
on this account the one will neither be older nor younger than others, nor 
others than the one: but, according to the former reafoning, the one was both 
older and younger than others, and others in a fimilar manner than it. 
Entirely fo. 

After this manner, therefore, the one fubfifts and is generated. But what 
fhall we fay refpe6ling its becoming older and younger than others, and others 
than the one ; and again, that it neither becomes older nor younger ? Shall 
we fay that it fubfifts in the fame manner with refpefl to the term becoming 
to be as with refped to the term to bef or otherwife? I am not able to 
fay. But I am able to affirm this, that however one thing may be older 
than another, yet it cannot otherwife fubfift in becoming to be older, than by 
that differciice of age which it pofTefTed as foon as it was born : nor, on the 
contrary, can that which is younger fubfift in becoming to ^<? younger, other- 
wife than by the fame difference. For, equal things being added to un- 
cquals, whether they are times or any thing elfe, always caufe them to 
differ by the fame interval by which they were diftant at firft. How fhould 
it be otherwife ? That which is, therefore, cannot fubfift in becoming to be 
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older or younger than one beings fmce it is always equally difTerent from 
it in age : but this is and was older, but that younger ; but by no means 
fubfifts in becoming fo. True. That which is one, therefore, will never 
flibfift in becoming to be either older or younger than other beings. Never. 
But fee whether by this means other things will become youno-er and older. 
After what manner? The fame as , that through which the o;/^ appeared to 
be older than others, and others than the one. What then ? Since the one 
is older than others, it was for a longer period of time than others. Cer- 
tainly. 

But again confider, if we add an equal time to a longer and (horter time, 
does the longer differ from the fhorter by an equal or by a fmaller part ? By a 
fmaller. The one^ therefore, will not differ from others by fo great an age 
afterwards as before ; but, receiving an equal time with others, it will always 
differ by a lefs age than before. Will it not be fo ? Certainly. But does not 
that which differs lefs in age, with refpe6l to any thing, than it did before, 
become younger than before, with refpe6l to thofe than which it was before 
older ? Younger. But if it is younger, will not, on the contrary, others 
with refpedt to the one be older than before ? Entirely fo. That, therefore, 
which was generated younger, will fubfifl: in becoming to be older, with 
refpcdt to that which was before generated and is older ; but it never is 
older, but always is becoming older than it ; the one indeed advancing to a 
more juvenile flate, but the other to one more aged : but that which is 
older is becoming to be younger than the younger, after the fame manner. 
For both tending to that which is contrary they fubfifl in becoming contrary 
to each other ; the younger becoming older than the older, and the older 
younger than the younger : but they are not able to become fo. For if they 
fhould become they would no longer fubfijft in becomings but would now^^. 
But now they are becoming younger and older than each other ; and the 
one indeed becomes younger than others, becaufe it appears to be older, and 
to have a prior generation : but others are older than the one, becaufe they 
have a poflerior generation ; and, from the fame reafon, other things will 
be fimilarly related with refped to the one, fmce they appear to be more 
antient and to have a prior generation. So indeed it appears. Does it 
pot follow, that fo far as the one does not become younger or older than 
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the other, bccaufe they differ by an equal number from each other, that, fo 
far as this, the one will not become older or younger than others, nor others 
than the one? But that, fo far as it is neceffary tliat the prior fliould 
always differ from fuch as are becoming to be poflerior, and the poflerior 
from the prior ; fo far it is neceffary that they fhould become older and 
younger than each other, both others than the one and the one than others ? 
Entirely fo. On all thefe accounts, therefore, the one is ^ and is becoming to 
he, older and younger both than itfelf and others ; and again, neither is nor 
is becoming to be older nor younger than itfelf and others. It is perfedly 
fo. But fince the one participates of time, and of becoming to be older and 
younger, is it not neceffary that it ihould participate of the pafl, prefent, 
and future, fince it participates of time ? Jt is neceffary. The one, there- 
fore, was, and is, and will be ; and was generated, and is generated, and 
will be generated. What then ? And there will alfo be fomething belong- 
ing to it, and which may be afferted of it, and which was, and is, and will 
be. Entirely fo. There will, therefore, be fcience, opinion, and fenfe of 
the one, (ince we have now treated of all thefe things about it. You fpeak 
rightly. A name, therefore, and difcourfe may fubfifl about the one, and it 
may be denominated and fpoken of: and whatever particulars of the fame 
kind take place in other things, will alfo take place about the one. The 
cafe is perfe6lly fo. 

In the third place, let us confider, if the one fubfifts in the manner 
we have already afferted, is it not neceffary, fince it is both one and many, 
and again neither one nor many, and participating of time, that becaufe 
it is one it fhould participate of effence ; but that becaufe // is not, it 
ihould not at any time participate of effence ? It is neceffary. Is it, 
therefore, poffible, that when it participates and becomes fuch as it is, 
that then it fhould not participate ; or that it fhould participate when it 
does not participate ? It cannot be poffible. It participates, therefore, at 
one time, and does not participate at another : for thus alone can it par- 
ticipate and not participate of the fame. Right. Is not that alfo time, 
when it receives being and again lofes it ? Or how can it be poffible that, 
being fuch as it is, it fhould at one time poffefs the fame thing, and at 
another time not, unlefs it both receives and lofes it ? No otherwife. Do 
you not denominate the receiving of effence to become ? I do. And is 
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not to lofe effence the fame as to perifli ? Entirely fo. The ont^ there* 
fore, as it feems, by receiving and lofing effence, is generated and periihes. 
Neceffarily fo. But fince it is both one and many, and fubfifts in becom- 
ing to be and perifhing, when it becomes one does it ceafe to be many, 
and when it becomes many does it ceafe to be one ? Entirely fo. But, 
in confequence of becoming one and many, muft it not be feparated and 
colle6led ? it muft. And when it becomes diffimilar and fimilar, muft it 
not be afTimilated and diffimilated ? Certainly. And when it becomes 
greater, leffer, and equal, muft it not be increafed, corrupted, and equal- 
ized ? It muft fo. But when from being moved it ftands ftill, and when 
from ftanding ftill k is changed into being moved, it is requifite that it 
fhould not lubfift in one time. How ftiould it ? But that which before 
ftood ftill and is afterwards moved, and was before moved and afterward* 
ftands ftill, cannot fufFer thefe afFedtions without mutation. For how can 
it ? But there is no time in which any thing can neither be moved nor 
ftand ftill. There is not. But it cannot be changed without mutation. 
It is not probable that it can. When, therefore^ will it be changed ? For 
neither while it ftands ftill, nor while it is moved, will it be changed : nor 
while it is in time. It will not. Is that any wonderful thing in which it 
will be when it changes ? What thing ? The fudden^ or that which un- 
apparently ftarts forth to the view. For the fudden feems to fignify fome 
luch thing, as that from which it paffes into each of thefe conditions. For 
while it ftands ftill it will not be changed from ftanding, nor while in 
motion will it be changed from motion : but that wonderful nature the 
fudden is (ituated between motion and abiding, is in no time, and into this 
and from this that which is moved paffes into ftanding ftill, and that which 
ftands ftill into motion. It appears fo. The onCy therefore, if it ftands ftill 
and is moved, muft be changed into each : for thus alone will it produce 
both thefe affections. But, becoming changed, it will be changed fuddenly ; 
and when it changes will be in no time : for it will then neither ftand ftill 
nor be moved. It will not. Will the one alfo be thus affeded with refpecl 
to other mutations ? And when it is changed from l^eing into the lofs oj 
beings or from non-being into becoming to be^ does it not then become a 
nicdium between certain motions and abidings ? and then neither i« nor is 
not, uor becomes nor periihes ? It appears fo. And in the lame manner, 
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when It pafles from one into many and from many into one, it is neither 
one nor many, nor is it feparated nor colleded. And in pafling from 
fimilar to difTimilar, and from diflimilar to fimilar, it is neither fimilar nor 
diflimilar, nor is affimilated nor diffimilated. And while it pafles from 
fmall into great, and into equal or its contrary, it will neither be fmall nor 
great, nor unequal, nor increafing, nor periihing, nor equalized. It does 
not appear that it can. But all thefe paflions the one will fufFer, if it is. 
How fhould it not ? 

But fhould we not confider what other things ought to fufFer if the Qne 
is? We fhould. Let us relate, therefore, if the one is ^ what other things 
ought to fuffer from the one. By all means. Does it not follow that 
becaufe other things are different from the one they are not the one : for 
otherwife they would not be different from the one ? Right. Nor yet are 
others entirely deprived of the one^ but participate it in a certain refpe6l. 
In what refpe6l ? Becaufe things different from the one are different, from 
their having parts : for if they had not parts they would be entirely one. 
Right. But parts we have aflerted belong to that which is a whole. Wd 
have fo. But it is neceflary that a whole Ihould be one compofed from many, 
of which one the many are parts : for each of the parts ought not to be a 
part of many, but of a whole. How fo ? If any thing fhould be a part of 
many, among which it fubfifts itfelf, it would doubtlefs be a part of itfelf 
(which is impoffible), and of each one gf the others ; fince it is a part of 
all. For if it is not a part of one of thefe it will be a part of the others, 
this being excepted ; and fo it will not be a part of each one : and not 
being a part of each, it will be a part of no one of the many : and being a 
part of no one of the many, it is impoflible that it fhould be any thing 
belonging to all thofe, of no one of which it is either a part or any thino- 
elfe. So it appears. A part, therefore, is neither a part of many nor of all ; 
but of one certain idea and of one certain thing which we call a whole, and 
which becomes one perfe6l thing from all : for a part indeed is a part of 
this. Entirely fo. If, therefore, other things have parts, they will alfo 
participate of a whole and one. Certainly. One perfe6l: whole, therefore, 
pofTeffing parts, mufl neceffarily be different from the one. It is neceflary. 
But the fame reafoning is true concerning each of the parts : for it is 
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neceflary that each of thefe fhould participate of the one. For, if each of 
thefe is a part, the very being each, in a certain relped, fignifies one ; 
fince it is diftinguifhed from others, and has a fubfiftence by itfelf, if it is 
that which is called each. Right. But it participates of the one as it is 
evidently fomething different from the one \ for otherwife it would not 
participate, but would be the one itfelf. But now it is impo/Tible that any 
thing can be the one except the one itfelf ImpofTible. But it is neceflary 
both to a whole and to a part to participate of the one : for a whole is one 
certain thing and has parts. But each part whatever, which is a part of 
the whole, is one part. It is fo. Muft not, therefore, thofe which par- 
ticipate of the one participate it, as being different from the one f How 
ihould they not ? But things different from the one will in a certain refpe6l 
be many ; for if things different from the one were neither one nor more 
than one, they would be nothing. They would. But fince the things 
which participate of one part and one whole are more than one, is it not 
necefTary that thefe very things which participate of the one Ihould be in- 
finite in multitude ? How ? Thus : they are different from the one^ nor arc 
they participants of the one, then when they have already participated of it. 
Certainly. Are not thofe multitudes in which the one is not^ Multitudes, 
certainly. What then ? If we /hould be willing by cogitation to take 
away the lead: quantity from thefe, would it not he neceflary that this 
quantity which is taken away fliould be multitude, and not one, fince. it 
does not participate of the one f It is neceflary. ^y always furveying, 
therefore, another nature of form, itfelf -fubfifling by itfelf, will not any 
quantity of it which we may behold be infinite in multitude ? Entirely io. 
And fince every part becomes one, the parts will have bounds with refpedt 
to each other, and to the whole; and the whole with refped to the parts. 
Perfedly fo. It will happen, therefore, to things different from the one, as 
it appears both from the one and from their communicating with each 
iythcr, »that a certain Something different will take place in them; which 
indeea affords to them a bound towards each other, while in the mean 
time the nature of thefe caufes them to become effentially connedted with 
infinity. It appears fo. And thus things different from the one, both as 
wholes and according to parts, are infinite and participate of bound. 
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Entirely fo. Are they not, therefore, fimilar and diflinnilar, both to each 
other and to themfelvcs ? Why ? Becaufe, fo far as all of them are in a 
certain refpe<Sfc infinite, according to their own nature, they all of them, in 
confequence of this, fufFer that which is the fame. How Ihould they not ? 
But fo far as they fufFer to be bounded and infinite, which are paffions 
contrary to each other, they fufFer thefe paffions. Certainly. But things 
contrary, as fuch, are moll: diffimilar. What then r According to each of 
thefe paffions, therefore, they are fimilar to themfelves and to each other ; 
but, according to both, they are on both fides mofl contrary and diffimilar. 
It appears fo. And thus others will be the fame with themfelves and with 
each other, and fimilar and diffimilar. They will fo. And again, they will be 
the fame and different from each other, will both be moved and ftand ftill ; 
and it will not be difficult to find all kinds of contrary paffions fuflxsred by 
things different from the one, while they appear to be paffive, in the man- 
ner we have related. You fpeak rightly. 

Shall we not, therefore, pafs by thefe things as evident, and again con- 
fider if the one is, whether things difFerent from the one will fubfift not in 
this manner, or whether in this manner alone ? Entirely fo. Let us, 
therefore, affert again from the beginning, if the one is, what things difFe- 
rent from the one ought to fufFer. Let us. Is, therefore, the one feparate 
from others, and are others feparate from the one f Why ? Becaufe ther« 
is no other different befides thefe, viz.. that which is different from the one^ 
and that which is different from others ; for all that can be fpokcn is afFerted, 
when we fay the one and others. All, indeed. There is nothing elfe, there- 
fore, befides thefe in which the one and others can fubiifl after the fame man- 
ner. Nothing. The one and others, therefore, are never in the fame. It 
does not appear that they are. Are they feparate, therefore ? They are. 
We have likevvife afFerted that the truly one has not any parts. For how 
can it? Neither, therefore, will the \n\\o\^ oi the one h^'wi others, nor the 
parts of i1y if it is feparate from others, and has no parts. How fhould it 
i)ot be fo ? In no way, therefore, will others participate of the one, fince 
they neither participate according to a certain part of it, nor accordino^ 
to the whole. It does not appear that they can. By no means, therefore, 
are others the one^ nor have they any one in themfelves. They have not. 
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Neither, then, are other things many ; for, if they were many, each of them, 
as being a part of a whole, would be one : but now things different from 
the one are neither one nor many, nor a whole, nor parts, fnice they in no 
refpe6l participate of the one* Right. Others, therefore, are neither two 
nor three, nor is one contained in them, becaufe they are entirely deprived 
of the one. So it is. Others, therefore, are neither fimilars nor diflimilars, 
nor the fame with the one, nor are limilitude and difRmilitude inherent in 
them. For, if they were limilar and diflimilar, fo far as they contained in 
themfelves fimilitude and diffimilitude, fo far things different from the one 
would comprehend in themfelves two contrary fpecies. So it appears. But 
it is impoffible for thofe to participate of two certain things which do not 
participate of one. Impoffible. Others, therefore, are neither fimilars nor 
diffimilars, nor both. For, if they were things fimilar or diffimilar, they 
would participate of one other f6rm ; and if they were both, they would 
participate of two contrary forms : but thefe things appear to be impoffible. 
True. Others, therefore, are neither fame nor different, nor are moved nor 
ftand f^ill, nor are generated nor deftroyed, nor are greater, or lefTer, or 
equal, nor do they fuffer any thing elfe of this kind. For, if others could 
fuftain to fuffer any fuch affedion, they would participate of one and two, 
and of even and odd ; all which it appears impoffible for them to partici- 
pate, fince they are entirely deprived of the one. All this is mofl true. 
Hence, then, li the one is, the one is all things and nothing; and is fimilarly 
affeded towards itfelf and towards others. Entirely fo. 

Let this then be admitted. But Ihould we not after this confider what 
ought to happen if the one is not ? We (liould. What then will be the 
hypothefis if the one is not ? Will it differ from the hypothefis if thai which 
is not one is not f It will indeed differ. Will it only differ, or is the hypo- 
thefis if that which is not one is not, entirely contrary to the hypothefis if 
the one is not? Entirely contrary. But what, if any one fhould fay, if 
magnitude is not, or parvitude is not, or any thing elfe of this kind, would 
ibe not evince in each of thefe that he fpeaks of that which is not as fomething 
, different? Entirely fo. Would he not, therefore, now evince that he 
f calls that which is not different from others, when he fays if the one is not ; 
and (hould we uuderftand that which he fays ? We fliould underiland. In 
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the firfl place, therefore, he fpeaks.of fomcthing which may be known ; and 
afterwards of fomething different from others when he fays the one^ whether 
he adds to it to he or not to be : for that which is faid not to be will be not 
the lefs known, nor that it is fomething different from others : is it not fo ? 
It is necefTary it fliould. Let us, therefore, relate from the beginning, if the 
lone is not, what ought to be the confequence. In the firft place, therefore, 
this as it appears ought to happen it, that either there fhouid be a fcience of 
it, or that nothing of what Is pronounced can be known, when any one fays 
if the one is not. True. Muft not this alfo happen, that either other things 
muft be different from it, or that it muft be faid to be different from others ? 
Entirely fo. Diverfity, therefore, befides fcience, is prefent with it ; for, 
when any one fays that the one is different from others, he will not fpeak of 
the diverfity of others, but of the diverfity of //^^ one. It appears fo. And 
befides, that which is not, or non-being, will participate oi that^ and offome 
certain things and of thisy and of t/iefe, and every thing of this kind. For 
neither could the one be fpoken of, nor things different from the one, nor 
would any thing be prefent with it, nor could it be denominated any 
thing, if it neither participated of fome certain thin^ or things of this 
kind. Right, But to be cannot be prefent with the one if it is not ; 
though nothing hinders but it may participate of the many : but, indeed, 
it is necclfary that it fhouid, if the one is that, and is not fomething 
different from that. If, therefore, it is neither the one nor that, neither will 
it be ; but difcourfe mufl take place about fomething elfe, and it will be ne- 
cefTary to pronounce nothing concerning it. But if the one is cflablifhed as 
that di\\<\ not as another, it is neceffary that it (houid participate oi that and 
of many other things. Entirely fo, Diffimilitude, therefore, is prefent with 
it as to other thino;s : for other thinos beino: different from the one will alfo 
be foreign from it. Certahily. But are not things foreign various r How 
fliould they not ? And are not things various diffimilars ? Diffimilars. If, 
therefore, they are diffimilars to the one, it is evident they will be diffimilars 
to that which is diffimilar. It is evident. Diffimilitude, therefore, will be pre- 
fent with the one, according to which others will be diffimilars to it. It ap- 
pears fo. But if a diffimilitude with refpeft to other things belongs to it, mufl 
not fimilitude to iifelf be prefent with it ? How ? If there be a diffimilitude 
of the one with refped to the one^ difcourfe would not take place about a 
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thing of this kind as of the one ; nor would the hypothefis be about the onej 
but about fomething different from the one. Entirely fo. But it ought not. 
Certainly not. There ought, therefore, to be a fimilitude of the one with 
refpedt to itfelf. There ought. But neither is the one equal to others. For, 
if it were equal, it would according to equality be fimilar to them ; but both 
thefe are impoflible, fince tJie one is not, ImpofTible. But fince it is not 
equal to others, is it not neceflary that others aUb (hould not be equal to it ? 
It is neceflary. But are not things which are not equal unequal ? Certainly. 
And are not unequals unequal to that which is unequal? How fhould they 
not? The one, therefore, will participate of inequality, according to which 
others will be unequal to it. It will participate. But magnitude and par- 
vitude belong to inequality. They do. Do magnitude and parvitude, there- 
fore, belong to a one of this kind ? It appears they do. But magnitude and 
parvitude are always feparated from each other. Entirely fo. Something, 
therefore, always fubfifts between them. Certainly. Can you affign any 
thing elfe between thefe, except equality ? Nothing elfe. With whatever, 
therefore, there is magnitude and parvitude, with this equality alfb is pre- 
fent, fubhfting as a medium between thefe. It appears fo. But to the one 
which is noty equality, magnitude, and parvitude, as it appears, belong. So 
it feems. But it ought likcwife, in a certain r^^^Gi^ to participate of eflence. 
How fo ? Ought it to poffefs the properties which we have already de- 
Icribed ? for, unlefs this is the cafe, we (hall not fpeak the truth when we fay 
the one is not ; but if this is true, it is evident that we have aflerted things 
which have a fubfiftence : is it not fo ? It is. But fince we affert that we 
fpeak truly, it is likewife neceflary to aflert that we fpeak of things which 
exifl:. It is neceflary. The one, therefore, ivhich is not, as it appears, // ; 
for if it is not, whWe not 6 eing * , but remits fomething o^ being in order 
to not being, it will immediately become being. Entirely fo. It ought, 
therefore, to have, as the bond of not to be, to be thai which is not *, if it is 
about not to be : juft as being ought to have as a bond not to be that which is 

' The original is /*»i t9*ri f^n ov, and this is literally is not non-hlng. But the meaning of thi* 
difficult paflage is as follows : Any remiflion of bi-ing is attended with no/i-being, which is the fame 
with is not ; and if any thing of is be taken away, is not is immediately introduced, and fo it will 
immediately become is not non-being, that is, it is being. 

^ For between fin wm and mou ov, slm^ f^n oy muft fubfiil as a medium* 
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9iCt S that it may be perfedlly that which is. Yov thus, in a mofl: etnlnent 
degree, beitig will he and non-hcing will riot be : being participating of eflcucc, 
in order that it may be being ; but of non-ejfetice in order that it may obtain 
to be non-beings if it is about perfe611y to be : but non-being participating of 
non-effcnce^ in order that // may not be that which is not being ; but partici- 
pating of efTence, in order tliat it may obtain to be non-being, if it is to be 
perfectly that ivhich is not. Moil truly fo. Since, therefore, non-being is 
prefent with being, and beifig with rion-being, is it not neceflary that the one 
alfo, fince it is not, -Jfhould participate o^ being, in order that '\^ may not bef 
It is neceflary. EfTence, therefore, will appear with the one, if it is not. 
So it feems. And mn-ejfence, fince it is not. How fhould k not ? Can 
any thing, therefore, which is affeded in a certain manner, ho, not fo afFeded 
when not changed from this habit? It cannot. Every thing, therefore, 
fignifies a certain mutation, which is afFe<5led and again not affeded in fome 
particular manner. How fhould it not ? Is mutation a motion, or what 
elfe do we call it ? It is a motion. But has not the one appeared to be both 
being <xnd non-being ? Certainly. It has appeared, therefore, to be thus and 
not thus affeded. It has. The one, therefore, which is non- being appears to 
be moved, fince it pofTelfes a mutation from being into non-being. It appears 
fb. But if it be no where among beings, as // // not in confequenee of not 
being, it cannot pafs elfewhere. For how can it ? It will not, therefore, 
be moved by tranfition. , It will not. Neither will it revolve mfatne: for 
it will never \.o^Jich fame, fmce/ame is being. But it is impoffible that non^ 
being can refide in any b^ing. Impoffible. IVie one, therefore, which is not^ 
cannot revolve in that in which it is not. It cannot. Neither will the one 
be altered from itfelf, either into being or non-being : for our difcourfe would 
no longer be concerning the one ^ if it was altered from itfelf, but concern- 
ing fomething different from this one. Right. But if it is neither altered, nor 
revolves iwfame, nor fufFers tranfition, is there any way in which it can be 
moved ? How fhould there ? But that which is immovable mufl necefTariiy 

* So TO /x>i ov {w nyixi Is the medium between to wa\ ov and to nn Etvai ov : for ro fxn eivou /xri is the 
fame as to tivai, and connefts with to etvai ov, and To/^n ov with to fxn itvai ov. Thompfon had nat 
the leaflgUmpfe of this meaning, as may be feen from his verfion. 

2 C 2 be 
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be at reft ; and that which is at reft muft abide or ftand ftill. It is neceflary. 
The one which is not, therefore, as it appears, both abides and is moved. It 
appears fo. But if it be moved, there is a great neceftity that it fhould be 
altered ; for, fo far as any thing is moved, it is no longer affeaed in the fame 
manner as before, but differently. There is fo. The one, therefore, fince 
it is moved, is alfo altered. Certainly. But as again it is in no refped 
moved, it will be in no refped altered. It will not. So far, therefore, as 
the one which is not is moved, it is altered ; but fo far as it is not moved it is 
not altered. Certainly not. The one, therefore, zvhichis not, is botfi altered 
and not altered. It appears fo. But is it not neceffary that when any thino- 
is altered it fliould become different from what it was before, and ihould 
fuffer a diffolution of its former habit ; but that a nature which is not altered 
fhould neither be generated nor dilfolved ? It is neceffary. The one, there- 
fore, which is not, through beiitg altered, will be generated and dilfolved ; 
but at the fame time, from its not fuffering alteration, will not be fubje6l to 
either generation or corruption. And thus the one which is not will be gene- 
rated and diflblved, and will neither be generated nor diffolved. It will not. 
, But let us again return to the beginning, and fee whether thefe things 
will appear to us in our fubfequent difcuffion as they do now, or otherwife. 
It is neceffary, indeed, fo to do. Have we not already related, if the one' 
is not, what ought to happen concerning it r Certainly. But when we fay 
// is not, do we fignify any thing elfe than the abfence of effcnce from that 
which we iay is not ? Nothing elle. Whether, therefore, when we fay 
that any thing is not, do we fay that in a certain refped it is not, and* that 
in a certain refpe£t it is ? Or does the term is not fimply fignify that it is 
in no refpe<5l any where, and that it does not any how participate of effence^ 
fince it is not ? It fignifies, indeed, moft fimply. Neither therefore can that 
which is not be, nor in any other refped participate of effence. It cannot. 
But is to be generated and corrupted any thing elfe tlian for this to receive 
effence and for that to lofe effence ? It is nothing elfe. That therefore 
with which nothing of effence is prefent, can neither receive nor lofe it. 
How can it ? The one, therefore, fmce it in no refpe61 is, can neither pof^ 
fefs, nor lofe, nor receive effence, in any manner whatever. It is proper 

it 
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it fliould be fo. The one which is noty will neither therefore be corrupted 
nor generated, fince it in no rcrpe6l participates of eflence. It does not 
appear that it will. Neither, therefore, will it be in any refped altered; 
for if it fufFered this pafTion it would be generated and corrupted. True. 
But if it is not altered, is it not alfo necelTary that it (hould not be moved ? 
It is necefiary. But that which in no refped is, we have likewife afferted, 
cannot ftand flill ; for that which ftands ought always to be in a certain 
fame ? How fhould it not ? And thus we muft aflert that non-being neither 
at any time ftands nor is moved. For indeed it does not. But likewife 
nothing of beings is prefent with ic ; for this, through participating of being, 
would participate of eflence. It is evident. Neither magnitude, therefore, 
nor parvitude, nor equality, belongs to it. Certainly not. Neither will 
fimilitude or diverfity, cither with refpedl to itfelf or others, be prefent with 
it. It does not appear that they will. But what, can other things be in any 
refpe6l prefent with it, if nothing ought to be prefent with it? They cannot. 
Neither, therefore, are fimilars nor diffimilars, nov fame nor different, dif- 
ferent from it. They are not. But what, can any thing be aflerted of it, 
or be with it, or can it be any certain thing, or this, or belong to this, or 
that, or be with fome other thing, or be formerly, or hereafter, or now — - 
or can fcience, or opinion, or fenfe, or difcourfe, or a name, or any thing 
elfe belonging to beings, fubfift about that which is not ? There cannot. 
The one therefore which is^not, will not in any refpedt fubfift any where. 
So indeed it appears. 

But let us again declare if the one is not, what other things ought to fuiFer. 
Let us. But in a certain refped others ought to fubfift ; for, unlefs others 
have a being, we cannot difcourfe concerning them. True. But if diA 
courfe is about others, others will be different : or do you not call others and 
Afferent the fame ? I do. But do we not fay that different is different from 
different, and other is other than another f Certainly. With refped to 
others, therefore, if they are about to be others, there is fomething than 
which they will be others. It is neceffary. But what will this be ? For 
they will not be different from the one, (ince it is not. They will not. They 
are different therefore from each other ; for this alone remains to them, or 
to be different from nothing. Right, According to multitudes, therefore, 
4 each 
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each is different from each ; for they cannot be different according to 
the oncj fince the one is not. But each mafs of thefe, as it appears, is infi- 
nite in multitude. And though any one fKould affume that which appears 
to be the leafl, like a dream in fleep, on a fudden, inflead of that which 
feemed to be one^ many would rife to the view; and inftead of that which 
is fmalleft, a quantity perfectly great with refpe6l to the multitude diftri- 
buted from it. Moft right. But among thefe maffes or heaps, others will 
be mutually different from one another, if they are others and the one is not. 
Eminently fo. Will there not then be many heaps, each of which will 
appear to be one, but is not fo fnice the one is not ? There will fo. There 
will likewife appear to be a number of thefe, if each of thefe which are 
many is one. Entirely fo. But the even and odd which are among them 
will not have a true appearance, fmce the one will not have a being. They 
will not. But likewife that which is fmalleft, as we have faid, will appear 
to be with them ; but this minimum will feem to be many things and 
great, with refpedl to each of the things which are many and fmall. How 
fhould it not ? And every fmall heap will feem in the eye of opinion to be 
equal to many fmall heaps : for it will not appear to pafs from a greater 
into a Iciier quantity, before it feems to arrive at fomething between.; and 
this will be a phantafm of equality. It is likely to be fo. Will it not 
alfo appear to be bounded with refpedt to another heap, itfelf with reipedl 
to itfelf, at the fame time neither having a beginning, nor middle, nor end ? 
How fo ? Becaufe, when any one apprehends by the dianoetic power fome one 
of thefe prior to the beginning, another beginning will always appear, and after 
the end another end will always be left behind : but in the middle there will 
always be other things more inward than. the middle; and fmaller, becaufe 
each of them cannot receive/ o;^^ one^ SmctJ/ie one is not. This is moft true. 
But twQry thing which any one may apprehend by the dianoetic power, muft I 
think be broken to pieces and diftributed ; for the bulk will in a certain rcfped 
be apprehended without the one. Entirely fo. But will not fuch a heap, to him 
who beholds it afar off and with a dull eye, neceffarily appear to be one : but 
to him who with an intelledual eye furveys it near and acutely, will not 
each appear to be infinite in multitude, fince it is deprived oUbe o?ie^ becau/c 
it has noifubfiftence? It is neceffary it ihould be fo in the higheft, degree. 
5 Each, 
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Each, therefore, of other things ought to appear infinite and bounded, and 
one and many, if the one is not, and other things befides the one have a fub- 
fiftence. It ought to be fo. Will they, therefore, appear to be fimilars and 
diflimilars ? But how ? Since to him who beholds others at a diflance, in- 
volved as it were in fhadow, they all appear to be one, they will feem to 
{uf^QT fame and to be finnilar. Entirely fo. But to him who approaches 
nearer they will appear to be many and different, and different from and 
diffimilar to themfelves, through the phantafm of diverfty. It is fo. The 
heaps, therefore, will necelfarily appear to be fimilar and diffimilar to them- 
felves, aiiJ to each other. Entirely fo. Will they not alfo be the fame and 
different from each other, and in contact with, and feparate from, them- 
felves, and moved with all pofTible motions, and every way abiding: like- 
wife generated and corrupted, and neither of thefe, and all of this kind, 
which may be eafily enumerated, if, though the one is noty the many have a 
fubfiflence ? All this is moft true. 

Once more, therefore, returning again to the beginning, let us relate what 
ought to happen to things different from the one, if the one is not. Let us 
relate. Does it not, therefore, follow that others are not the one f How 
fhould it not be fo ? Nor yet are they many ; for, in the many, the one alfb 
would be inherent. For, if none of thefe is one, all are nothing ; fo that nei- 
ther can there be many. True. The one, therefore, not being inherent in 
others, others arc neither many nor one. They are not. Nor will they ap- 
pear either to be one or many. Why not ? Becaufe others cannot in any 
refped have any communication with things which are not, nor can any 
thing of nou-beings be prefent with others ; for no part fubfifls with non- 
beings. True. Neither, therefore, is there any opinion of that which is 
not, inherent in others, nor any phantafm ; nor can that which is not become 
in any refpe6l the fubje6l of opinion to others. It cannot. The one, there- 
fore, if it is not, cannot by opinion be conceived to be any certain one of 
others, nor yet many ; for it is impoffible to form an opinion of many with- 
out the one. It is impoffible. If the one, therefore, is not, neither have otherf 
any fubfiflence ; nor can the one or the many be conceived by opinion. It 
does not appear that they can. Neither, therefore, do fimilars nor dilfimilars 
fubfift. They do not. Nor fame nor different, nor things in conta6>, nor 

fuch 
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fuch as are feparate from each other, nor other things, fuch as we have al- 
ready difcufled, as appearing to fuhfift ; for no particular of thcfe will have 
any exiftence, nor will others appear to be, if the one is not. True. If we 
Ihould, therefore, fummarily fay, that if the one is not, nothing is, will not 
our aflertion be right ? Entirely fo. Let this then be afTertcd by us, and this 
alfo : that whether the one is or is not, both itfclf, as it appears, and others, 
both with refpedt to themfelves and to each other, are entirely all things, 
and at the fame time arc not all, and appear to be, and at the fame time do 
not appear. It is moil true. 



THE END OF THE PARMENIDES. 
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JL HE following is the preface of Proclus * to this dialogue, as preferved in 
the Greek Scholia on Plato, publilhed by Ruhnkenius. " Plato not only calls 
a certain man a Sophift, but alfo Love *, Pluto, and Jupiter, and fays that the 
fophiftical art is all-beautiful; whence we may conjedure that the dialogue has 
a more noble fcope than it appears to pofTefs. For, according to the great 
Jamblichus, its fcope is concerning the fublunary demiurgus ^ ; fince this 
Divinity is the fabricator of images, and the purifier of fouls, always fepa- 
rating them from contrary reafons, being a tranfmuter, and a mercenary 
hunter of rich young men. While he receives fouls coming from on high 
replete with productive principles, he takes from them a reward, viz. the 
fabrication of animals, in fuch a way as is accommodated to the nature of 
mortals. This Deity gives himfelf to non-being, becaufe he fabricates ma- 
terial beings, and embraces matter, — a thing which is truly falfe. At the 
fame time, however, he looks to true being. He is alfo many-headed, hurl- 
ing forth many efTences and lives, through which he furnifhes the variety of 
generation. The fame power is like wife a magician, in confequence of 
alluring fouls by natural reafons, fo that they are with difficulty divulfed 
from generation. For I^ovc, alfo, and Nature, are called by fome magicians, 

» Ficinus, who has given a verfion of this preface, afcribes it to Proclus, and doubllefs from 
good authority. 

* This word Is wanting in Ruhnkenius, and is fuppHed from the verfion of Ficinus. 

3 Viz. Pluto. 
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<oii account of the fympathy and antipathy in things which have a natural 
lubfiilence. Now, thejxfore, Plato wifhes to inftru<St us in an alUvarious 
fophift. For a philofopher is a fophiH:, as imitating the celeftial and alfo the 
fubhinary demiurgns ; for the divifive art imitates the progreflion of things 
from the one, and the fublunary the celeftial demiurgus ; and on this account 
he is a fophift. A fophifl alfo among men is fo called, becaufe he imitates 
great things: and hence Plato denoniinates the fophift many-headed. The 
Elean gueft is analogous to the fuperceleftial and exempt father of the arti- 
ficers of things, but his hearers to demiurgic intellections, one of thcfc being 
analogous to the intelledion of Jupiter, and the other to angelic intelligenee, 
as being Mercurial and geometrical. And becaufe fabrication proceeds from 
the itnperfed to the perfed, on this account the Elean gueft firft converfes 
Avith Theodorus, and afterwards converts himlelf to Socrates in particular '.'* 
Thus far Proclus. 

Plato in this dialogue prefents us with fix definitions of a fophift ; but as 
definition cannot be obtamed without divifion, for the latter is the principle 
of the former, hence he divides the genus of the fophift by its proper differ- 
ences, from which, in conjun6\ion with genus, fpecies is compofed and de- 

» I give the original of this fragment of Proclus for the fake of the learned Platonlcal reader, 
who may not have thcfe Greek Scholia in his pofTeflion : for, to a genuine Platonift, every thing 
written by Proclus mud be invaluable. 'On ooipio-rnv xaxei o IIxaTwv km tov . . . . (fupple ¥.pura) nai 
Tov Aj3»iv, xai TOV A(«, xai rfrayHo.'km Xeyei eivai rnv (To^icttikyiv tcx>^v' o9sv uTrovonfAZVy otj y^apupunpou a-xo- 
vrov tx^Tou b 3<aAoyoj. "Ecrri yap kara rov fiByav la/A^Ai^ov a-xovoi vuv ^repi rou utto cteXuvjiv ^yifxtovpyou. 'Ouros 
yap ii^co>i07roiOfj xai xa^apTYii 4'i^x^Vi svavTiuv Xoywv a£i %w^(^<uvj (X£TaS\>jrixoiy xat veuv 7rhov7iuv tfXfji.i(r6oi $«- 
cEVTTij, )\fi/x^i i(7roofxo/>t£i'05 TTXvpm T^oyccv ocvu^tv lacrScg, axi (xi<t^cv >.ix,ix^oivuv Troip* auTUVy mv ^aorroiov ti\v 
xxrx Xoyov ruu^unTuv. 'Oyro? iuh^ircA tw /xn ovtj, tx ivv\x $T,(jnovpyuVy xxi tow? aXr/fiwf •vj/fjij'of xtnrx' 
'{cfxtvo;-, rviv v>>7iv. BxfTTfj h ftf to ovrtoi ov. 'Ouroi tjriv o TroXwxt^aAof, iro'Kha; cvtriag xai ^ccag '7rpo€t€xri' 
fievof, ^i' uv yiaraaxiua^ti t«v iroiXiT^iav rng yevf ctew^. 'O jT auro; Kai yon;, ug ^eXyuv rag 4't/;^af toi{ tpujiHOig 
PvoJ'Otj, ug ^va-XTToa-TTxa-TCcg «p^iiv uttj tng y£i/£(rfwf. Kaj yap o ipug yotg, xxi h ^uini utto tivuv (xxyog 
Ki-iCknrxy J'ta ixg <T.v[j.nxhixg xxi avTiTrxdeixg twv fyati. Nwi/ ouu rou ttxvto^xttov ao<pijrnv ^ouXerxi Ji- 
$x<rxiiv. Kai yap xxi b <pi7^oao^og o-o^kttjis, wf /x{ju,oy/A£vof TOf ri oupauiou Srii/.iovpycv xat rou ytytaiovpyov, 
Kat r] ^ia\pirixr\ (xifjtsirai tjjv ayro rou hog rxv ovruv Trpoo^ovy xai o ytviatovpyog tov oupaviov ^n/Aioupyov. 3<o xai 
co<picrr)gj xai avrog 3*£ o <TO<pia-rng avQponrog uv dia to ra (M£yaXa (xifxsKrOaiy (ro^tarng xa^eirai' c9tv xai rov ao- 
^larnv TTQyjjxt^ahoy sipnxev. 'O ^s i^vog stg runov rov Trarpog ruv ^nfxioupyovruv voEia9u Inrepovpaviog xai i^npyi^ 
fitvog' bi ?e axpoarai eig rag ^■nfA.iovpytxag vonasigy b (lev eig mv rou Aiof, b h eig T)iv ayytXixiWy ug Kp/Aaixog xai 
y£u//.Erpixog- Kai c^ei h ^vifuovpyia ex rou arehoug stg to reMioVj ^ta rovro Trp'^rov b Uvog ra Qeo^upa (xuy- 
yinrar ura Ji* tTria-rpopng ru Jii« (lege i^iu) Xuxparei, 

6 fined. 
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fined. He alfo fhows, conformably to what is delivered in the Parmenides, 
that deing is fubordinate to t/ie one ; and enumerates five genera of beings viz. 
ejfence, fame^ and different, Jiermajiency and motion. He likewife teaches us 
that true eflence belongs to incorporeal, and imaginable to corporeal na- 
tures ; and is indignant with thofe who deny that there are forms fuperior 
to fcnfibles, and alfo with thofe who contend that all things are either alone 
permanentj or alone in motion. Befides all this, he difputes concerning 
fcience and opinion, true and falfc difcourfe, verb and noun, fo far as they 
appear to pertain to the difcuffion of beuig. He hkewife obferves, that the 
fophill is concealed from our view, becaufe he is involved in the darknefs of 
non-entity, and that a philofopher alfo is not eafily difcerned on account of 
the fplendor of being with which he is furrounded : " for the eyes of vul- 
gar fouls (fays he) are unable to fupport the view of that which is divine.'* 

In order, liowever, to underftand the mofl abftrufe part of this dialogue, it 
is neceflary to refer the reader to our copious Notes and Introdudion to the 
Parmenides : for he whofe mental eye has gained a glimpfe of the ineffable 
light of fujterejjfential unity, will more eafily perceive the fplendors of being, 

I only add, that Plato in this dialogue has given a moft beautiful fpecimen 
of that part of his dialcdic ^ called divifion ; a branch of the mafter fcience 
in which he and the moft illuftrious of his difciples were eminently (killed, 
and by which they were enabled to difcover all the conneding media in the 
vaft feries of being, and to afcend from that which is laft in the univerfe to 
the ineffable principle of all things. 

\ For an ample account of tliis mailer fcience fee the Introduction to the Parmenides. 
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PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 

THEODORUS, f I An ELEAN GUEST, or Stranoeb, 

SOCRATES, 1 1 And THEiETETUS. 



We are come, Socrates, according to our agreement yefterday, as good 
manners require, and have brought with us this guefl, who is an Elean by 
birth, but very different from the affociates of Parmenides and Zeno : he 
is however a great philofcpher. 

Soc. Perhaps, therefore, Theodorus, according to the affertion of Homer ', 
you are conducing a certain God, and not a ftranger. For he fays, that 
both other Gods, and efpecially the hofpitable deity, are converfant with 
men who participate of juft fhamc, and that they infpe,6l the infolent and 
the equitable condu6l of men. So that perhaps he who now follows you, 
is one of the natures fuperior to man, who attends you in order to behold 
and confute us who difpute badly, as being himfelf a certain reprehending 
God. 

Theo. This is not the manner of this gueft, Socrates, but he is more 
modeft than thofe that are ftudious of contention. And he appears to me, 
as being a man, not to be a God, but to be divine : for fo I denominate all 
philofophers. 

» Odyff. lib. vli. ver. 485, &c. See the Apology for the Fables of Homer, vol. i. p. 163 of thl» 
work. It is well obferved by the Greek Scholiaft on this place, that Socrates now, conCftently 
with what he aflerts in the Republic, reprobates thefe verfes of Homer, but in a milder manner, 
in confcquencc of becoming an aflbciatc with the Elean gueft. 

4 Soc. 
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Soc. And you do well in calling them fo, my friend. But indeed the 
genus of philofophers is not much more eafily diftinguiflied, as I may fay, 
than that of divinity. For thofe who are not fiditioufly but truly phi- 
lofophers, appear through the ignorance of others to be of an all- various 
nature, while they wander about cities, and behold from on high the life of 
inferior natures. And to fome they appear to deferve no honour, but by 
others they are confidered as worthy of all honour. And fometimes they 
appear to be politicians, but at other times Sophifts ; and fometimes, ia 
the opinion of certain perfons, they are confidered to be perfedly infane. 
I would gladly, therefore, inquire of this our gueft, if agreeable to him, 
what his familiars the Eleans think of thefe things, and how they denomi- 
nate them. 

Theo. What things do you mean, Socrates ? 

Soc. The fophiil:, politician, and philofopher. 

Theo. What, and of what kind, is the doubt about thefe, which you 
would wi(h to have difTolved ? 

Soc. This : Whether they denominate ail thefe, one or two. Or 
as there are three names, whether they alfo make a diftribution into three 
genera, and afcribe the refpe6tive names to the refpe6live genera. 

Theo. But I think that he will not envioufly refufe to difcufs thefe 
things. Or how fhall we fay, guefl: ? 

Guest. In this manner, Theodorus, For I fliall not envioufly refufe, 
nor is it difficult to inform you, that they think thefe are three genera : 
but to define clearly what each of them is, is not a fmall nor an eafy work, 

Theo, You have perhaps, Socrates, fallen upon queftions fimilar to thofe 
which we were alking this our guefl before we came hither. But he then 
gave ns the fame anfwers as he jufl now gave you : for he faid, that he 
had fufficiently heard, and did not forget them. 

Soc. You ought, therefore, to gratify us, O guefl, with refpedl to our 
firfl queftion : But tell us thus much, whether you are accuflomed to dif- 
CLifs by yourfelf in a long difcourfe, that which you wifh to evince, or by 
interrogations, which I once heard Parmenides employing, and at the fame 
time delivering all-l>eautiful arguments, I being then a young and he a very 
elderly man. 

Ouest* If any one anfwers, Socrates, without difficulty, and in a placid 

manner 
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manuer, it is more eafy to difcourfe with fuch a one by interrogating; but 
if not, it is better to difcourfe by onefelf. 

Soc^ You are at liberty, therefore, to choofe whichever of thefe you 
jpleafe ; for we Ihall all of us obey you without rekidance. But 1 would 
advife you to choofe fome young man for this purpofe, either Theaetetus 
here, or any other that you may think proper. 

Guest. I am afhamed, Socrates, that, converfing with you now for the 
firft time, I have not given word for word, but, making a long difcourfe 
either by myfelf or to another, I have aded as if I had been framing a 
demonftration. For in reality no one (hould expedt that the prefent 
queftion can be folved with the greateft facility : for it requires a very long 
difcuffion. On the contrary, not to gratify you, and thofe that are now 
afTembled, efpecially fince you have afked in fo modeft a manner ^ would, as 
it appears to me, be inhofpitable and ruftic ; fince, from what I have before 
faid, and from what you have now urged me to do, "1 fhall have Theaetetus 
here as my afTociate in the difcuffion. 

The^. By thusading indeed, O gueft, as Socrates fays, you will gratify 
all of us. 

Guest. It appears thcn,The^tetus, that nothing further mufl be faid againfl 
thefe things. And as it feems, after this, I mufl addrefs myfelf to you.. 
But if being weary through the length of the difcourfe you fhould become 
indignant, do not blame me, but thefe your companions, as the caufe of this.. 

Them. I am far from thinking that this will be the cafe : but if a thing of 
this kind fhould take place, then we can call upon the namefake of Socrates 
here, who is of the fame age with me, and is my afTociate in gymnaftic 
exercifes, and who is not unaccuflomed to accomplifli many laborious things 
in conjundion with me. 

Guest. You fpeak well. Deliberate, therefore, about thefe things by 
yourfelf, in the courfe of the difputation : but now confider in common with 
me, beginniiig in the firfl place (as It appears to me) from the fophifl ; 
and let us evince by our difcourfe what he is.. For now both you and I 
have only the name in common refpeding this thing: but perhaps each of 
us thinks differently as to the thing denominated. But it is always reqiiifite 
refpeding every thing, rather to confent through rcafons to the thing ifclf, 
than to the name alone without reafon- However, with refped to the tribe 

which 
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which we now take upon us to invcftigate, it is by no means eafy to appre- 
hend what a fophift is. It appears however to all men, and is an anticnt 
opinion, that whoever wi(hes to labour through great things well, fhould 
exercife himfelf in fuch as are fmall and more eafy, before he attempts fuch 
as are the greateft. Now, therefore, as we are of opinion that the genus 
of a fophifl is dijfficult to invefligate, I would advife, Theaetetus, that we 
fhould firft of all confider the method of this invefligation, in fomething 
more eafy : unlets you are able to fhow a more expeditious way. 

TiiEJE. But I am not able. 

Guest, Are you willing, therefore, that, adducing a vile thing, we (hould 
eftablifh it as a paradigm of a greater thing ? 

THEiE. Yes. 

Guest. But what if we propofe a thing well known, and of a trifling 
nature, but which will contribute as well as any thing to the apprehenfion 
of greater things ? as for inftance a fifherman. Is he not known to every 
one ? and is it not likewife certain, that he does not deferve much ferious 
confide rat ion ? 

Them, It is fo. 

Guest. Yet I fufped he will furnifli us with a method, and reafoning 
procefs, not unadapted to our defign. 

Theje. In this cafe, therefore, it will be well. 

Guest. Come then, let us begin from this : and inform me, whether 
we (hould confider a fifherman, as one endued with art, or as without art, 
but pofTeffing another power, 

Th£;e. We mufl by no means confider him as without art. 

Guest. But there are nearly two fpecies of all arts. 

THEiE. How fo ? 

Guest. Agriculture, and the care refpeding every miortal body, too-cther 
with that pertaining to every thing compofite and plaftic, which we deno- 
minate an utenfil, and in conjundion with thefe the imitative power, aH 
which may be juf^ly called by one name. 

The^. How fo ? and by what name? 

Guest. When any one afterwards leads into cxiflencc that which was 
not before, then we fay that he who leads makes, and that the thing led is 
made, 
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Theje. Right, 

Guest. But all the particulars which we juft now mentioned poffefs a 
power adapted to this, 

Theje. They do. 

Guest. In a fummary way, therefore, we (hall denominate them efFedive, 

Theje. Be it fb. 

GuEST^ But after this, the whole fpecies of difclpHne and knowledge, 
together with the fpecies of gain, conteft and hunting, may be called a 
certain art of acquiring, fince no one of thefe fabricates any thing, but pro- 
cures things which are and have been, partly fubjeding them to its power 
by words and a61ions, and partly conceding them to thofe by whom they are 
received. 

Them. They may be fo called : for it is proper. 

Guest. Since all arts, therefore, confift either In acquiring or in efFeding, 
in which of thefe, Theastetus, fhall we place the art of fifliing ? 

The^. Doubtlefs in the art of acquiring. 

Guest. But are there not two fpecies of the art of acquiring ? the one 
being a commutation between thofe that are willing, through gifts, buying, 
and wages ? But the other will be a mancipation, efFeded either by deeds 
or words. 

The^e. It appears this muft be the cafe, from what has been faid. 

Guest, But what ? Muft not mancipation alfo receive a twofold divifion ? 

The^. After what manner ? 

Guest. The one being apparent, and wholly agoniftic ; but the other 
being occult, and wholly confifting in hunting. 

The^. Yes. 

Guest. It is likewife abfurd, not to give hunting a twofold divifion. 
. Theje. Inform me how. 

Guest. One member of the divifion confifts of the inanimate, and the 
other of the animated kind. 

The^e. Undoubtedly : for there are both thefe. 

Guest. How, indeed, is it poffible there fhould not? And it is requifitc 
that we (hould leave the huiitiiig of inanimate things without a name, 
and that we fhould like wife difmifs the confideration of certain parts of 
the art of fwimming, and other trifling things of this kind ; and denonpinate 
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the other part, which is the hunting of animated natures, the hunting of 
animals. 

The^e. Be it fo. 

Guest. But is it not juftly faid, that there is a twofold fpecles of the 
hunting of animals ? one being the hunting of the pedeftrian kind, which 
is diftinguifhed by many fpecies and names, but the other of every fwimming 
animal, and which is denominated hunting in water ? 

THEiE. Entirely fo. 

Guest. But of the fwimming divifion, we fee that one kind cuts the air 
with wii)gs, and that thq other is aquatic, 

THEiE, Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But all the hunting of the winged tribe is called fowling. 

The^. It is fo. 

Guest. But nearly that of all the aquatic tribe, fi(hing. 

Theje, Yes. 

Gubst, But what ? Muft wc not divide this hunting into two greateft 
parts? 

The^. What are thefe parts ? 

Guest. According to which we either fifli with nets, or by percuflion. 

The^ How do you fay ? And how do you divide each ^ 

Guest. That every thing which on all fides enclofmg retrains any thingf 
for the fake of impediment, is fitly denominated a net. 

The^. Entirely fo. 

Guest. But do you call a bow-net, diftuon ', a fnarc, and a cafting-net^ 
any thing elfe than nets ? 

ThEuE. Nothing elfe. 

Guest. We muft fay, therefore, that this hunting with nets is a part of 
fjfhing, or fomething of this kind. 

The^. We muft. 

Guest. But that which Is accomplifhed with hooks and darts, by per* 
cuftion, and which is different from the other kind of fifhing, it will be 
proper that we fhould now call by one word, percutient-hunting, unlefs you» 
Theastetus, have any thing better to {a,y. 

* The diffiion was a larger and wider kind of net. 
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Th£^. Let us pay no attention to the name : for this is fufRcient. 

Guest. Of percutient-hunting, therefore, one kind is I think nodurnal, 
being efFedled by the light of fire ; and on this account it happens to be 
called igniferous. 

THEiE. Entirely fo. 

Guest. But the other kind is diurnal, and is efFe61ed with tridents hooked 
on the extremities of rods ; the whole of this being aduncous fifhing. 

TiiEiE. It is indeed fo called. 

Guest. Of aduncous-percutient-iifhing, therefore, that kind which is 
effeded by darting the tridents into the water from on high, is I think 
called by fome tridental fifliing. 

Theje, So certain perfons fay. 

Guest. Only one fpecies then, as I may fay, remains. 

Theje. What is that? 

Guest, A percnflion contrary to this, effedled indeed with a hook, but 
not cafually ftriking any part of the body, as in fifhing with tridents, but 
piercing only the head and mouth of the fifh, and drawing it upwards with 
rods and reeds. By what name, Theaetetus, fhall we fay this ought to be 
called ? 

Theje. By that of aduncous fifhing with rods : and we now appear to 
have accomplifhed that which we propofed to difcufs. 

Guest. Now, therefore, you and I have not only accorded in giving a 
name to fifhing, but we have Hkewife fufKciently explained the manner in 
w.hich it is conduced. For, of the whole art, one half we faid confifled in 
acquiring ; and the half of this in manual fubjugation ; and again the half 
of this in hunting. Likewife that the half of hunting confifled in the cap- 
ture of animals ; and that the half of the capture of animals was hunting in 
water. That again, of hunting in water, the downward divifion of the whole 
was fifhing ; that the half of fifhing was percutient ; that the half of percntient 
fifhing was performed with a hook : and laflly, that the half of this confided 
in drawing that which is downwards upwards ; and that, thence deriving its 
name, it is called aduncous fifhins with rods. 

The-E. This, therefore, has been in every refped fufficicntly fhown. 

Guest. Come then, let us endeavour according to this paradigm to 
difcover what a fophifl: is, 
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THEiE. By all means. 

Guest. And this indeed was the firfl obje<£t of inquiry in the example 
jufl: adduced, whether a fifherman is to be confidered as a rude charadter, or 
as one endued with a certain art, 

Theje. It was. 

Guest. And now, Theaetetus, fhall we call a fbphift a rude chara£ter, or 
one in every rcfpedt ikilful ? 

The^. We muft by no means call him a rude charader. For I under- 
ftand what you fay, that he who is fo called ought not to be unikilful, but 
endued with a certain art. 

Guest. But with what art ought we to confider him endued? 

Theje. I alk you the fame queflion. 

Guest. By the Gods, then, are we ignorant that one of thefe men is 
allied to the other? 

Theje. Which men ? 

Guest. The fiflierman and the fophift. 

Theje. In what refped are they allied ? 

Guest. Both of them appear to me to be hunters. 

Theje. Of what is this latter charader a hunter ? for we have ipoken 
of the other. 

Guest. We divided the whole of hunting into the fwimming and the 
pedeftrian. 

Theje. We did. 

Guest. And we difcufled, indeed, the particulars refpeding the fwim- 
ming part of aquatic natures ; but we omitted the pedeftrian divifion, and 
faid that it was multiform. 

THEiE. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Thus far, therefore, the fophifl and the fifherman equally proceed 
from the art of acquiring. 

Theje. They appear fo indeed. 

Guest. Some however, abandoning the hunting of land animals, betake 
themfelves to the fea, to rivers and lakes, and hunt animals in thefe. 

The^. Undoubtedly, 

Guest. But fome fubjugate animals on the earth, and in rivers, as in 
meadows abounding with riches and youthfulnefs* 

The-®. 
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THEiE. How do you fay ? 

Guest. Of pedeftriaa hunting there are two greateft parts. 

Thejk. Of what kind is each of thefe parts ? 

Guest. One is the hunting of tame, and the other of favage animals* 

THEiE. Is there any hunting then of tame animals ? 

Guest. Either man is a tame animal, (adopt what I fay as you pleafe,) 
or no animal is tame ; or fome other animal is tame, but man is a favao-e 
animal : or you may fay that man indeed is a tame animal, but you may 
think that there is no hunting of men. Adopt whichever of thefe divifions 
is mofl agreeable to you. 

Theje. But I think, O guefl, that we are a tame animal, and I fay that 
there is a hunting of men. 

Guest. We mufl fay then that there is alfo a twofold hunting of tame 
animals. 

The^. How fo ? 

Guest. By defining piasdatory hunting, that which reduces into bondage, 
and tyrannic hunting, to be all of them violent hunting, 

Theje. Well defined. 

Guest. But that which pertains to judicial cafes, popular harangues, 
and difcourfe, may fummarily be called a certain art of perfuafion. 

THEiE. Right. 

Guest. But of this art of perfuafion we fay there are two kinds. 

Theje. What are they ? 

Guest. One of them is private, and the: other public. 

Theje. There are thefe two fpecies. 

Guest. Again, with refped to the hunting of private perfuafion, one kind 
is effedled by wages, and another by gifts. 

Theje. I do not underfland you. 

Guest. It feems you have never attended to the hunting of lovers, 

Theje. In what refped ? 

Guest. In this, that befides other things they beflow gifts on thofe they 
have caught. 

Theje. You fpeak mofl true. 

Guest. Let this then be a fpecies of the amatory art. 

Theje. By all means. 
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GuBST. But with refpedl to that fpecies of the hunting of perfuafion which 
is efFeded by wages, that part of it which converfes with others throu^^h 
favour, and enthely procures enchantments through pleafure, that it may 
thence alone receive aliment as its reward, this I think we all of us call 
adulation, or a certain art adminiftering to pleafure. 

TuEiE. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But another part of it profefles to converfe for the fake of virtue, 
and requires money for its reward. Ought not this part, therefore, to be 
called by another name ? 

Theje. Undoubtedly, 

Guest. Endeavour to tell me this name. 

THEiE. It is evident. For we appear to me to have found a fophift; and 
I think this name is adapted to this other part of the objedl of our invefti- 
gat ion. 

GuFST. According to the prefent reafoning, as it feems, Theaetetus, the 
profeffion of a fophill mufi: be called an art, fervile, fubjugating, and vena- 
tic; hunting pedeflrian, tcrrcflrial, and tame animals; or, in other words, 
privately brijiging men into captivity for pecuniary rewards, and enfnaring 
rich and noble young men, through an opinion of erudition. 

The^. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Further ftill, let us confider as follows : — For the objed of our 
prefent inveftigation docs not participate of a certain vile art, but of one 
various in the extreme. For, from what has been before laid, we may con- 
jedure that it does not belong to th^t kind of art which we juft now men- 
tioned, but to another kind. 

Thejs. What is that kind? 

Guest. 1 here were in a certain refped two fpecies of the art of acquiring, 
the one confifting in hunting, and the other flowing from contrads.. 

The^. There were. 

Guest. We fay, therefore, that there are two fpecies of contrads, the 
one confiding in bellowing, and the other in buying and felling. 

Theje. There are fo. 

Guest. And again, we fay that the fpecies of contrafts which coufifts in 
buying and felling, muft receive a twofold divifion. 
The^. How ? 

Guest. 
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Guest. He who expofes his own works to fale may be called a feller of 
his own property ; but he who fells the works of others, an exchanger. 

The^. Entu'ely fo. 

Guest. But what ? Is not that exchange which takes place in the fame 
city, and which is nearly the half of the whole of exchange, denominated 
cauponary ? 

Theje. Yes, 

Guest. And is not the other half that which takes place by buying and 
felling in different cities, and which we call emporic ? 

The^. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. And do we not perceive, that of emporic exchange, one part per- 
tains to the nutriment of the body, and the other to the difcipline of the 
foul, exchanging erudition for money ? 

The^. How do you fay ? 

Guest. That part which pertains to the foul we are, perhaps, unac- 
quainted with : for the other part we underftand. 

Theje. We do. 

Guest, But we fay that he who buys mufic in one city by learning, and 
fells it in another by teaching, and who a6ts in a fimilar manner with refpe(St 
to painting, enchantment, and many other things pertaining to the foul, as 
well ferious as jocofe, — we fay that fuch a one traffics no lels than he who 
fells meats and drinks, 

Theje. You fpeak mofttrue* 

Guest. Will you not, therefore, fimilarly denominate him who wanders 
about different cities In order to exchange difciplines for mon^y ? 

Theje. Very much fo. 

Guest. But of this merchandize pertaining to the foul, may not one part 
be mod juflly called demonftrative ; and may not the other part, though ridi- 
culous, yet, fince it is no lefs the felling of difciplines than the former, be 
called by a name which is the brother to that of felling ? 

The^. Entirely fo. 

Guest. But in this traffic of difciplines, he who fells the difciplines of 
other arts mufl be called by a name different from him who fells the difci- 
plines of virtue. 

Theje, Undoubtedly, 

Guest. 
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Guest. For he who fells the difciplines of other arts may be aptly called 
a feller of arts ; but confider by what name he fhoulj be called who fells the 
difciplmes of virtue. 

The^e. By what other name can he be called without error, except that 
which is the obje6l of our inveftigation at prefent, a fophift ? 

Guest. By no other. We may, therefore, now coIle6l as follows : that, 
by a fecond invefligation, a fophifl: has appeared to us to be an exchanger, 4 
buyer and feller, a merchant relpeding difcourfes, and one who fells thcj 
difciplines of virtue. 
TiiEjE. Very much fo. 

Guest. In the third place, I think that you m like manner will call hiixi^ 
a fophift, who being fettled In a city, partly buys and partly himfelf fabrn 
cates difciplines, which he fells in order to procure the neceflaries of life» 
The^, Why, indeed, fhould I not ? 

Guest. You will, therefore, call him a fophift who is converfant in ac- 
quiring, who traffics, and fells either his own inv^entions, or thofe of others, 
about the difciplines of virtue. 

ThEw^. Neceffarily fo. For it is requifite to affent to reafoii. 
Guest. Let us ftill further confider, whether the genus which we are at 
•prefent inveftigating is nmilar to a certain thing of this kind. 
Theje. Of what kind ? 

Guest. Of the art of acquiring, a certain part appeared to us to b$ 
agoniftic. 

THEiE. It did. 

Guest. It will not, therefore, be improper to give it a twofold divifion, 
Theje. Inform me how voa divide it. 
Guest. One part is defenfive, and the other ofFenfive. 
THEiE. It is fo. 

Guest. Of the ofFenfive part, therefore, that which takes place when 
bodies fight againfl: bodies may be fitly called violence. 
The^. It may. 

Guest. But what elfe, Thccctetus, can that which takes place when aro-u- 
nients oppofe arguments be called, except contention ? 
The;e. Nothii)gclfe. 
Guest. But as to contentions, there mufl be a twofold divifion. 
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Theje. In what refped ? 

Guest. For, fo far as contention takes place through employing prolix 
arguments againft prolix arguments in public concerning thuigs juft and un- 
juft, it injudicial. 

THEiE. It is. 

Guest. But when it takes place in private, by a diftribution into minute 
parts, through queftion and anlwer, are we accuftomed to call it any thing 
elfe than con trad i<5tion ? 

Theje. Nothing elfe. 

Guest. But of contradldlion, that part which is employed about contrads, 
And which fubfifts cafually, and without art, is to be placed as a feparate fpe- 
cies, (ince reafon diftinguifhes it from other kinds of contradidion ; but it 
has neither been afligned a name by any of the antients, nor does it deferve 
to be denominated by us at prefent. 

TuEM. True. 

Guest. For it is divided into parts extremely fmall and all-various. But 
that which proceeds according to art, and difputes about things juft and un- 
juft, and univerfally about other particulars, we are accuftomed to call con- 
tentious. 

Theje. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But of the contentious dlvifion, one part diffipates pofleflions, and 
the other accumulates wealth. 

Theje. Entirely fo. 

Guest. We ftiould, therefore, endeavour to difcover by what name each 
of thefe ought to be called, 

The^. It is proper to do fo. 

Guest. It appears then to me, that he who, through delighting in the 
ftudy of contention, negledls his affairs, and is always hunting after trifling 
queftions, cannot be called any thing elfe than a man of words. 

Theje. He may, indeed, be called fo. 

Guest. But do you now, in your turn, endeavour to inform me how he is 
to be denominated who endeavours to acquire wealth from private contention, 

Theje, Can any one with re61itude call him any thing elfe than that won* 
derful charader the fophift, which we inveftigate, and who now again for 
the fourth time prefcnts himfclf to our view ? 

4 Guest. 
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Guest. As reafon, therefore^ again (hows us, a fophift is nothing elfe 
than that pecuniary genus which is converfant with the art of contention, 
with contradl61ion, controverfy, hoflilc oppofition, and with the agonifticart, 
and that of acquiring. 

Theje. He is altogether fo. 

Guest. Do you not perceive, therefore, that it is truly faid, this wild beaft 
is a various animal, and that, according to the proverb, he is not to be caught 
with the other hand ? 

Them. It will, therefore, be proper to ufe both hands. 

Guest. It will be proper, and vve muft do fo to the utmoft of our power. 
But inform me, whether we have any fcrvile names? 

THEiE. We have many. But refpe6ling which of the many do you a(k 
me ? 

Guest. Such as when we fay to wafh, to diftribute, to boil, and to feparate* 

THEiE. Undoubtedly. 

GuBST, And befides thefe, to card wool, to draw down, to comb, and ten 
thoufand other fuch-like words which we meet with in the arts. Or do wc 
not? 

Theje. Which among thefe do you wifh to ferve throughout, as an in* 
ftance of what you mean to evince ? 

Guest. All the names that have been mentioned are in a certain refpc<5l 
divifive. 

The^B. They are. 

GuES r. According to my reafoning, therefore, fincc there is one art in all 
thefe, we ftiould call them by one name. 

Thejb. By what name i 

Guest. Segregative. 

Thejb. Be it fo. 

Guest. Coufider, again, whether we are able to perceive two fpecjes of 
this ? 

Them, You feem to urge me to a rapid confideration. 

Guest. And, indeed, in all thefe fegregations, the worfe was feparatcd 
from the better, and the fimilar from the (imilar. 

Theje, It appears that it was nearly fo faid. 

2v z Guest. 
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Guest* Of the latter of thefe fegregatlons, therefore, I cannot tell the 
name ; but 1 can of that which leaves the better and reje6ls the worfe. 

Theje. Inform me what it is» 

Guest. The whole of this feparation (as I conjedure) is called by all men 
a certain purification. 

THEiE. It is fo called. 

Guest. Does not, therefore, every one fee that the cathartic fpecies is 
twofold I 

Theje. Yes, If any one, perhaps, thinks about it at leifure ; for I do 
not fee it at prefent. 

Guest. And, indeed, it is proper to comprehend in one name the many 
-fpecies of purgations pertaining to the body. 

Theje. What kind of purgations do you mean ? and by what name ought 
.they to be called } 

Guest. The inward purgations of the bodies of animals, by gymnaftic 
and medicine, which purify by rightly fepara-ting ; and thofe which operate 
externally, and which it is vile to mention, viz. fuch as baths afford; and 
likewife the purgations of inanimate bodies, by means of the fuller's art, and 
the whole art of adoniing the body, which occafions attention to things of a 
trifling nature, — all thefe appear to be allotted many and ridiculous names. . 

Theje. Very much fo. 

Guest. Entirely fo^ indeed, Thea^tetus. But the order of reafoning cares 
neither more nor lefs, whether wiping with a fponge purifies in a fmall de- 
gree, but the drinking a medicine is more advantageous to us, by the purifi- 
cation it affords. For, that it may underftand all arts, by endeavouring to 
apprehend what is allied, and what not, it equally honours the feveral arts, 
and is of opinion that fome are not more ridiculous than others according 
to iimilitude. It likewife confiders hunting, effc6led through military difci- 
pline, as in no refpedt more venerable than fearching after vermin, but for 
the mofl part more futile. And now, indeed, which was what you afked, 
we have comprehended in one name all the powers which are allotted the 
purification either of an animated or inanimate body ; but it is of no confe- 
quence to the prefent difputation what name may appear to be more becom- 
ing, if it be only placed feparale from the purgations of the foul, and include 
S ii> 
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in itfelf all fuch things as purify the body. For the order of reafoning now 
endeavours to feparate the purification of the dianoetic part from other pur- 
gations, if we undcrftand what it wiflies to accompliOi. 

THE-3S. But I do underftand, and I grant that there are two fpecies of 
purification ; one fpecies refpe6ling the foul, and the other, which is feparate 
from this, refpedting the body. 

Guest. You fpeak in the moft beautiful manner. Attend to me, there- 
fore, in what follows, and endeavour to give a twofold divifion to what has 
been faid. 

THEiE. Wherever you may lead, I will endeavour to diltribute in con- 
jun6lion with you. 

Guest. Do we not fay, then, that depravity in the foul is fomething dif- 
ferent from virtue ? 

Theje. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. And we likewife faid, that purification confifts in rejeding what 
is depraved, and preferving what remains. 

The^. We did fay fo. 

Guest. So far, therefore, as we fhall difcover an ablation of depravity in 
the foul, we ought to call it purgation. ^ 

Theje. And very much fo. 

Guest. Two fpecies of depravity in the foul muft be eftablifhed, 

Theje. What are they ? 

Guest. The one is like difeafe in the body, but the other refembles inhe- 
rent bafenefs. 

Theje. I do not underftand you. 

Guest. Perhaps you do not think that difeafe is the fame with fedition, 

TnEiE. Again, I am not able to anfwer this queftion. 

Guest. Whether do you think fedition is any thing elfe than the corrup- 
tion of natural alliance through a certain difcord ? 

THEiE. It is nothing elfe. 

Guest. And is bai'enefs any thing elfe than entire deformity, arifing from 
the immoderation of things of one kind ? 

Theje. It is nothing elfe. 

Guest, What then, do wc not fee in the foul of the depraved that opi- 
nions 
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nions differ from dcfires, anger from pleafures, reafon from pain, and all thefe 
from each other? 

Theje. And very much fo. 

Guest. But all thefe are neceflarily allied to each other. 

The^. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. We (hall fpeak rightly, therefore, in calling depravity the feditioa 
and difeafe of the foul. 

The^. We Ihall fpeak moft rightly. 

Guest. But what, when we fee fuch things as participate of motion, and 
propofe to themfelves a certain end, wander from and mifs the mark accord- 
ing to every impulfe, do we fay that they are affedled in this manner through 
fymmetry to each other, or, on the contrary, through a privation of iym- 
melry ? 

Theje. It is evident that this* happens through a privation of fyrametry. 

GuEBT. But we know that every foul is involuntarily ignorant of any 
thing. 

The^. Very much {o* 

Guest. But ignorance is nothing elfc than a delirium of the foul, which, 
while it is impelled to truth, wanders in its appreheafion of things. 

THEiE. Entirely fo. 

Guest. We mufl confider, therefore, a foul involved in ignorance as bafe 
and deformed. 

Them* So it appears. 

Guest. It feems, therefore, that there are thefe two genei'a of evils in the 
foul; one of which is called by the multitude depravity, and is moft evi- 
dently a difeafe. 

Thlm. It is. 

Guest. But the other the multitude call ignorance, but they are unwilling 
to acknowledge that this is a vice in the foul. 

The^. it mufl: by all means be granted, though when you juft now fpoke 
I was doubtful of it, that there are two genera of vice or depravity in the 
foul ; and that we ought to confider timidity, intemperance, injjftice, and 
every thing elfe of this kind, as a difeafe in us ; but the pailion of abundant 
and all- various ignorance as bafeneis. 

Guest. 
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Guest. In the body, therefore, are there not two certain arts about thefe 
two paflions ? 

The^. What are thefe arts? 

Guest. About bafenefs, gymnaftic ; but about difeafe, medicine. 

Thete, It appears fo. 

Guest. About infolcnce, therefore, injuftlce, and timidity, is not chaftiz* 
ing juflice naturall)' the moft adapted of all arts ? 

Theje. It is likely, as I may fay, according to human opinion. 

Guest. But, can any one fay that there is a more proper remedy for all 
ignorance than erudition ? 

The^. No one can. 

Guest. Muft we fay, therefore, that there is only one kind of erudition, 
or that there are more kinds than one? But take notice, that there are two 
greateft genera of it. 

The JE, I do take notice. 

Guest. And it appears to me that we fhall very rapidly difcover this. 

Theje. In what manner? 

Guest. By perceiving that ignorance has a certain twofold divifion. For, 
being twofold, it is evident that it neceflarily requires a twofold mode of in- 
ftru61ion, correfponding to the members of its divifion. 

Theje. What then? Is that apparent which is the objedl of your prefent 
invefligation ? 

Guest. I perceive, indeed, a great and ponderous fpecie$ of ignorance^ 
which outweighs all its other parts. 

Theje. Of what kind is it ? 

Guest. When he who is ignorant of a thing appears to htmfelf to knov^ 
it. For it appears that through this all the deceptions in ourdianoetic part 
take place. 

The-E. True. 

Guest. And I think that to this fpecles of ignorance alone the name of 
yuflicity (hould be given. 

The^. Entirely fo. 

Guest. How, therefore, do you think that part of erudition fhould be 
called which liberates from this fpecies of ignorance I 

TH££«. 
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Theje. I think, indeed, O guefl:, that the other part is denominated de- 
naiurgic erudition, but that this is called by us difcipline. 

Guest. It is nearly fo denominated, Theastetus, by all the Greeks. But 
this alfo mufl be confidered by us, whether the whole of this is indivifible, or 
poffefTes a certain divifion which defcrves to be named. 
, The^. It is requifite to confider this. 

Guest. It appears, therefore, to me, that this may be ftill further divided. 

Theje. According to what ? 

Guest. Of the erudition which is efFe6led by difcourfe, one way appears 
to be more rough, and another part of it more fmooth. 

Theje. Of what kind do we call each of thefe ? 

Guest. The oneantient and paternal, which men formerly adopted to- 
wards their children, and many ufe at prefent, viz. as often as children do 
wrong, partly feverely reproving) and partly mildly admonishing them. But 
the whole of this may be called with the utmoft propriety admonition. 

Theje. It may fo. 

Guest. But feme are of opinion that all ignorance is involuntary, and that 
no one who thinks himfelf wife is willing to learn thofe things in which he 
confiders himfelf as fkilled ; but that the admonitory fpecies of difcipline 
makes very fmall advances with great labour. 

Theje. And they think right. 

Guest. They likewife adopt another mode in order to difclofe this opinion. 

Theje. What mode? 

Guest. By inquiring into thofe particulars about which a man thinks he 
lays fomething to the purpofe, when at the fame time this is far from being 
the cafe. In the next place, they eafily explore the opinions of thofe that 
err, and, colle6Hng them together by a reafoning procefs, render them the 
fame with each other : and after this they evince that thefe opinions are 
contrary to themfelves, refpcding the fame things, with reference to the 
Cime, .and according to the fame. But thofe whofe opinions are thus ex- 
plored, on feehig this, are indignant with themfelves, and become milder to 
others ; and after this manner are liberated from mighty and rigid opinions; 
vvhich liberation is of all others the moflpleafant to hear, and the moft firm 
to him who is the fubje£t of it. For, O beloved youth, thofe that purify 

thefe 
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thefe think in the fanne manner as phyficrans vvlrh rc{pt^ to bodies. For 
ph}'(icians are of opinion, that the body cannot enjoy falubrious food till 
fome one removes. the impediments it contains. In like manner, thefe men- 
tal purifiers think that the foul can derive no advantage from difciplincs ac- 
commodated to its nature, till he who is confuted is afhamed of his error, and, 
the impediments of difciplines being expelled, viz. falfe opinions, he becomes 
pure, and alone thinks that he knows the things which he does know, and 
not more than he knows. 

TiiEiE. This is the beft and the moft modeft of habits. 

Guest. Hence, Theictetus, we mufl: fay, that confutation ' is the greateft 
and the chief of all purifications ; and that he who is not confuted, even 
though he fhould be the great king himfelf, fince he would be unpurified in 
things of the greatefl confequence, will be rude and bafe with refpedl to 
thofe things in which it is fit he Ihould be moft pure and beautiful, who 
wifhes to become truly happy. 

The^e. Entirely fo. 

Guest. But by whom fhall we fay this art is employed? For I am afraid 
to fay it is ufed by the fophifts. 

Thkje. On what account ? 

Guest. Left we fhould honour them more than is fit, 

Theje. But yet what has been juft now faid appears to be adapted to a 
certain chara61er of this kind. 

Guest. So like wife a wolf refembles a dog, a moft favage a moft mild 
animal. But he vs^ho wiflies to be free from deception ought to guard againft 
fimilitude above all things: for it is a genus of the greateft lubricity. But, 
at the fame time, let thefe things be admitted ; for I think it is not proper 
to difpute about fmall terms, at a time when thefe ought to be carefully 
avoided, 

Theje. It is not proper. 

Guf.st. Let, therefore, a fpecies of the feparating art be cathartic: and 
let a part of the cathartic fpecies be limited to the foul. But of this let a part 
be do61rinal; and of the doclrinal let difcipline be a part. But of difciphne, 

* Plato here alludes to the third energy of the dialedic method, the end of which is a purifi- 
cation from twofold ignorance. See the Introdu6lion to the Parmenides. 

VOL. III. 2 G that 
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that confutation which takes place about a vain opinion of wifdom (hould 
be called, as it appears from our prefent difcourfe, nothing elfe than that 
fophiftic art which is of a noble race. 

Them. It fhould be fo called. But I am dubious, what, out of many 
things which prefent themfelves, it is fit truly and flrenuoufly to call a 
fophift. 

Guest. You are very properly dubious.. But indeed it is proper to 
think, that even a fophift himfelf will now very much doubt, by what 
means he may efcape our arguments. For the proverb rightly fays. It is 
not eafy to avoid all things. Now, therefore, let us attack him with all our 
miorht. 

Them. You fpeak well. 

Guest. But, in the firft place, let us ftop as it were to take breath, and 
reafon arnong ourfelves, at thd fame time mutually refting when we are 
weary. Let us confider, then, how many forms the fophift affumes. For 
we appear from our firft inveftigation to have difcovered, that he is a 
mercenary hunter of the youthful and rich^ 

Thejs. We do fo. 

Guest. But from our fecond inveftigation it appears, that he is a certain 
merchant in the dlfciplines of the foul. 

THEiE. Entirely fo. 

Guest. And did he not, in the third place, appear to be a huckfter 
about thefe fame things ? 

Them. He did. And did we not, in the fourth place, find him to be 
one who fells us his own inventions ? 

Guest. You properly remind me. But I will endeavour to remember 
the fifth particular. For, in the next place, we found him to be one who 
ftrives in the agoniftic exercife about difcourfes, and who is defined from 
the art of contention. 

Theje. We did fo. 

Guest. The fixth form is indeed ambiguous ; but at the fame time wo 
muft admit it, and grant that a fophift is a purifier of fuch opinions as are 
an impediment to dlfciplines refpcding the foul. 

Theje. Entirely fo. 

CuEST. Do you therefofe perceive, that, when any one appears to poflefsf 

a (cientific 
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a fcientlfic knowledge of many things, and is called by the name of one 
art, this is not a fcmnd phantafm ? It is indeed evident, that he who is thus 
affeded with refpcdt to any art cannot behold that particular thing to 
which all thefe difciplines look. Hence he who pofTeiTes a nnultitude of 
difciplines fhould be called by many names, inftead of one name. 
Theje. This appears to be in the higheft degree natural. 
Guest. Lell:, therefore, the fame thing fliould happen to us through in- 
dolence in this inveftigation, let us repeat, in the firft place, one of the 
things which we faid refpe61ing the fophifl : for one of thefe appears to me 
efpecially to indicate him. 
THEiE. Which of them? 

Guest. We faid that he was in a certain refpe<5l a contradidor. 
Theje. We did. 

Guest. And does he not alfo become a teacher of this to others ? 
T'uEJE, Undoubtedly. 

Guest. Let us now, therefore, confider, about what it is that fophifts 
fay they make others contradictors. But let our confideration from the 
beginning be as follows. With refpeft to divine things which are un- 
apparent to the many, do fophifts fufficiently impart the power of con- 
tradi61ion ? 

TuE-ffi:. This is indeed afferted of them. 

Guest. But what with rcfped to things apparent, fuch as earth and 
heaven, a;id the particulars pertaining to thefe ? 
The^e. What of them ? 

Guest. For, in private converfations, when any thing is afferted in 
general refpeding generation and efTence, we fay that the fophifts are 
Ikilled in contradiding, and that they are able to render others like them- 
felves. 

Theje. Entirely fo. 

Guest. But what, with refped to laws, and all political concerns, do "^ 
they not alfo promife to make men contentious in thefe? 

Theje. No one, as I may fay, would dilcourfe with them unlefs they 
promifed this. 

Guest. But writings containing fuch contradidions as ought to be urged 

202 agaihft 
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againfl the profeflbrs of the feveral arts, may every where be procured by 
him who wifhes to learn the art of contradidion. 

ThejE. You appear to me to allude to the writings of Protagoras re- 
fpeding wreilling and the other arts. 

Guest. And to the writmgs of many others, O blelTed man. But is not 
the art of contradi61iiig, fummarily a certain power, fufficient to bring all 
things into controverfy ? 

The^. It appears, therefore, that nearly nothing is omitted. 

Guest. But by the Gods, O boy, do you think this is poffible ? For 
perhaps you young men behold this more acutely, but we more dully, 

Theje. In what refped ? and why do you particularly aflert this ? For I 
do not underfland your prefent queRion. 

Guest. 1 afked, if it were pofTible for any one man to know all things. 

Theje. If it were poffible, our race, O gueft, would be blefled. 

Guest. How, therefore, can any one deflitute of fcience be able, by con- 
tradiding, to urge any thing found againfl him who is endued with fcience? 

THEiE. He cannot in any refped:. 

Guest. What then is it which will be wonderful in the fophiftic power ? 

THEiB. About what ? 

Guest. The manner by which fophifls are able to produce an opinion in 
young men, that they are the wifeft of all men in all things ? For it is evident 
that, unlefs they contradided rightly, or at leafl appeared to do fo to young 
men, and, when appearing to do fo, unlefs they were confidered to be more 
w ife through their contentions, they would be without employment, and, as 
you faid, no one would give them money to become their difciple. 

THEiB. Doubtlefs no one would. 

Guest. But now men are willing to do this. 

The^. And very much fo. 

Guest. For I think the fophifts appear to have a fcientific knowledge of 
thofe particulars about which they employ contradiction. 

The^. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But do they employ contradiftion in all things ? Shall we fay fo ? 

Theje. Yes. 

Guest. They appear, therefore, to their difciples to be wife in all things. 
3 The^. 
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TuEJE, Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But yet they are not : for this fcenns to be impoflible. 

The JE. It does. 

Guest. A fophift, therefore, appears to us to pofTefs doxaftic, and not 
true fcience, about all things. 

Theje. Entirely fo. And what has been now faid, refjDeding fophifts, 
feems to be mod rightly faid. 

Guest. Let us, therefore, affume a clearer paradigm refpe61ing them. 

TiiE^. What is that ? 

Guest. This. But endeavour to attend to what I fay, and anfwer me 
in the beft manner you are able, 

The^. Of what kind is the paradigm ? 

Guest. JufI: as if any one fhould afTert that he neither fays any thing, nor 
contradids, but that he makes and caufes all things to be known by one art. 

THEiE. What is your meaning in all this ? 

Guest. You are obvioufly ignorant of the beginning of what is iaid : 
for, as it feems, you do not underftand the word a//. 

TuEjE. 1 di- not. 

Guest. 1 fay then that you and I are in the number of all things, and 
befides us, other animals and trees. 

TuEjE. How do you fay ? 

Guest. If any one fhould afTert that he would make you and me, and 
all other living things, 

TuEJE, Of what making do you fpeak ? For you do not mean a hufband- 
man, becaufe the artificer you mention is a maker of animals. 

Guest. I do fay fo. And beliJes this, he is the maker of the fea, the 
earth, the heavens, the Gods, and all other things. And as he rapidly makes 
each of thefe, fo he 11 lis each for a fmall price. 

TiiEiE. You fpeak in jcfl. 

Guest. What then ? May not he alfo be faid to jefl, who afferts that he 
knows all things, and profeifes himfelf able to teach another all thino-s, for 
a Imall fum of money, and in a fhort time ? 

THEiE. Entirely lb. 

Gu FST. But have you any fpecics of jefting more artificial and agreeable 
than the imitative ? 

Theje, 
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Theje. I have not. Fur you have mentioned a very ample fpecies, 
which comprehends all things in one, and is nearly mod various. 

Guest. Do we not, therefore, know that he who profefles himfelf able to 
make all things by one art, in confequence of fabricating imitations and ho- 
monyms of things, by tlie art of painting, is able to deceive ftupid youno- 
men and boys, by fhowing them his pidnres at a diftance, and induce them 
to believe that he is fufficient to effe61 whatever he pleafes ? 

Thrje. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But what as to dlfcourfcs, will it not appear to us tliat there 
is.another certain art refpeding thele, by which feducers, as if employing 
certain incantations, are able to draw young men far away from the truth, 
by bewitching their ears with their difcourfes, and exhibiting to them images 
ofevery thing, inftead of realities; fo as to caufe themfelvcs to appear to 
fpeak the truth, and to be the wifeft of all men in all things ? 

THEiE. Why fhould there not be another certain art of this kind? 

GuEsr. Is it not, therefore, necefTary, Thcaetetus, that many of thofe 
who then hear thefe things, after through the courfe of time they have 
arrived at the perfedion of manhood, and confider the things themfelves 
nigh at hand, and are compelled through paffions clearly to handle realities, 
will then abandon their former opinions, and be induced to confider thofe 
things as fmall, which once appeared to them to be great, thofe thinors 
difficult which they once confidered eafy, and thus at length entirely fubvert 
all the phantafms produced by dilcourfe, through the works which take 
place in adiions ? 

The-E. It appears fo to me, as far as my age is capable of judging. For 
I am of opinion, that as yet I rank among thofe who are far diftant from 
the truth. 

Guest. All we, therefore, who are prefent will endeavour to affift you. 
And now we fhall endeavour, free from pafTion, to approach as near as 
pofllble to the truth. With refped to a fophift, then, inform me whether 
this is clear, that he ranks among enchanters, being an imitator of things ? 
or mufl we yet doubt whether he poflefles in reality the fciences of thofe 
things refpe61ing which he appears able to contradi61 ? 

Them. But how can we doubt this, O gueft ? For it is nearly evident from 
what has been faid that he is one of thofe who participate parts of erudition. 

Guest, 
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Guest. He muft be confidered, therefore, as a certain enchairter and 
fnimic. 

THEiE. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. Come then : for we mull: now no longer drop our prey ; as we 
have now nearly eiiclofed the fophill: in a certain net of reafoning ; fo that 
he cannot hereafter efcape from this. 

THEiE. From what ? 

Guest. That he is one of thofe who work miracles. 

Theje. This alfo is my opinion refpeQing him. 

Guest. It feems, therefore, that we fhould divide with the utmoft cele- 
rity the image producing art ; and that, entering into it, if the fophift evi- 
dently waits for us, we ihould apprehend him conformably to the royal 
mandate, and, delivering him up, exhibit our prey to the king : but that, if he 
enters into the parts of the imitative art, we fhould follow him, always 
dividing the part which receives him, till we apprehend him. For neither 
will he, nor any other genus, ever be able to fly from him who can purfuc 
every particular through all things according to method. 

THEiE. You fpeak well. And in this manner, therefore, we muft adt. 

Guest. According to the. fuperior mode of divilion, I now appear to my- 
felf to fee two fpecies of the imitative art; but in which of thefe we fhould 
place the idea which is the object of our inveftigation, it does not yet appear, 
to me pofTible to know. 

Theje. But firll of all inform me by divifion what thefe two fpecies are. 

Guest. I fee that one indeed is the afhmilative ' art. But this efpe-» 
cially takes place, when any one according to the commenfurationsof a para- 
digm, in length, depth, and breadth, and befides this by the addtiion of con- 
venient colours, gives birth to a refemblance.^ 

The^. What then, do not all thofe that imitate any thing endeavour to 
do this ? 

Guest. Not fuch as fafhion or paiivt any great work. For, if th^y ihould 
impart the true fymmetry of things beautiful, you know that the upper parts 
would appear fmaller than is fit, and the lower parts greater, in confequence 
of the former being Cten by us at a diftance, and the latter nigh at hand. 

» See the Notes to the tenth book of the Republic. 

Theje, 
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TiiEJE. Entirely {o. 

Guest. Do not therefore artifls, bidding farewell to truth, neHed real 
fymmetry, and accommodate to images fuch commenfurations as are only 
apparently beautiful? 

The.e. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Is it not, therefore, juil to call the one f]5ecies, fince it is a like- 
nefs, an image ? 

TuEiE. Perfedly fo. 

Guest. And is it not jufl to call the other fpecies affimilative? 

The;e. Yes. 

Guest. We muil, therefore, call the other part of the imitative art, as 
we faid above, aflimilative. 

The^. We mufl: fo call it. 

Guest. But what (hall we cJiU that which appears indeed fimilar to the 
beautiful, but, when infpeded by him who is endued with a power fufficient 
for the purpose, is found not to refemble that to which it appears to be 
funilar ? Muft we not call it a phantafm, fnice it appears to be but is not 
fnnilar ? 

The^e. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. Is not this part abundantly to be found in painting, and in the 
whole of the imitative art ? 

TuEJE, It is impoffible it (hould not. 

Guest. But may we not with the greateft re6^Itude call that art which 
produces a phantafm, and not an image, phantaftic ? 

Theje. Very much fo. 

Guest. I have already, therefore, faid that thefe were two fpecies of the 
image-producing art, viz. the affimilative and phantaftic, 

The^. Right. 

Guest. But neither am I able now to fee clearly, that of which I was then 
dubious, viz. in which of thefe Ipecies the fophift is to be placed. For this 
is truly a wonderful man ; and it is extremely difficult to difcern him ; fince 
even now, in a very excellent and elegant manner, he has fled into a fpecies 
which it is almofl: impoffible to inveftigate. 

TiiEiE. It feems fo. 

Guest. Do you then aflent to this in confequence of underftanding it? 

or 
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or does a certain ufual impetus arifing from difcourfe induce you to a rapid 
.coincidence of fentiment ? 

Theje. How, and with a view to what, do you fay this ? 

Guest. O bleffed man, we are truly engaged in a fpeculation perfedly 
difficult. For that this thing fhould appear and feem to be, and yet is not ; 
and that a man (hould afifert certain things, and yet not fuch as are true, — all 
thefe things have always been fubjcds of ihe greateft doubt in former times, 
and are fo at prefent. For it follows, that he who fpeaks in this manner 
;Tiuft either fpeak falfely, or be of opinion that fuch things truly are ; and 
thus fpeaking, Theastetus, it is extremely difficult for hirri not to contradid 
himfelf. 

The^. Whyfo? 

Guest. Becaufe fuch a mode of fpeaking dares to admit that non-being 
is : for otherwife it would not be falfe, which it is. But the great Parme- 
jiides, O boy, while we were yet boys, both from the firft and to the end, re- 
je61ed this mode of fpeaking. For, both in profe and verfe, he every where 
fpeaks as follows : " Non-beings can never, nor by any means, be. But do 
thou, when inquiring, reftrain thy conceptions from this path," The truth 
of this, therefore, is teftified by him, and this aflertion will the mofl of all 
things become evident, if moderately diicufled. Let us, therefore, if it is not 
difagreeable to you, confider this in the firft place. 

ThEjE. You may do as you pleafe with refpe6l to me. But do you con^ 
fider what it is beft to inveftigate, and in this path lead me. 

Guest. It will be proper fo to do. Tell me, then: Dare we to pronounce 
that which in no rcfpe6t is ? 

Theje. How is it poflible we fhould not? 

Guest. Not for the fake of contention, therefore, nor jefling, but feri- 
oufly, every one who hears us ought to join with us in confidering the import 
of this word non-being. But can we think that he who is alked this queftion 
would know where to turn himfelf, or how to ihow what non-being is ? 

The^. You alk a difficult queflion, and to me, as I may fay, entirely 
impervious. 

Guest. This, however, is evident, that non-being cannot be attributed 
to any thing which ranks among beings, 

VOL. III. 2 H ThEJB. 
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Theje. For how could It ? 

Guest. Since, therefore, it cannot be attributed to being, jieither can any 
one rightly attribute it to any thing. 

THEiE. Certainly not. 

Guest. This alfo is evident to us, that this word fomething is every 
where predicated of a certain being. For it is impoffible to fpeak of it alone, 
as if it were naked and folitary with refpe6l to all beings. 

Theje. It is impoffible. 

Guest. Thus confidering, therefore, mud you not agree with me, that he 
who fpeaks of fomething mufl: neceflarily fpeak of one certain thing? 

The^. Yes. 

Guest. For you would fay, that the wor6 fo met hhtg is a {i^w of one thing, 
and that certain-things is a fign of many things. 

THEiE. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But it is mofl: neceffary, as it appears, that he who fpeaks of that 
which Is not fomething mufl: entirely fpeak of nothing. 

Theje, This is moft neceffary. 

Guest. Muft it not therefore follow, that neither this is to be granted,, 
that he who fpeaks of fomething fpeaks of that which is not even one thing, 
or nothing? But neither mufl we fay that he fpeaks who endeavours tt> 
enunciate non-being. 

Theje. The doubts, therefore, in which our difcourfe is involved fhould 
come to an end. 

Guest. You do not as yet fpeak of fbmething great. For, OblefTed man, 
the greatefl and firfl of doubts flill remains about thefe things : for it is a 
doubt which takes place about the principle of non-being. 

TttE^. Tell me how, and do not be remifs. 

Guest. To that which is, fomething elfe belonging to beings may happen. 

Theje. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But fhall we fay, that any thing belonging to beings can ever be 
prefent to that which is not ? 

THEiE. How can ^^ e ? 

Guest. But do we not rank the whole of number among beings ? 

The^. Undoubtedly, if we rank any thing elfe among beings* 

3 Guest. 
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Guest. We fhould, therefore, neither attempt to attribute the multitude 
of number, uor the one, to non-being. 

Theje. Rcafon fliows that we cannot with propriety. 

Guest. How, therefore, can any one enunciate by the mouth, or altoge- 
ther comprehend by the dianoetic power, non-beings, or non-being feparate 
from number ? 

TuE^. Tell me why not. 

Guest. When we fay non-beings, do we not endeavour to adjoin the 
multitude of number ? 

THEiE. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. And when we fay non-being, do we not endeavour to adjoin the 
one ? 

Thete. Mod clearly fb. 

Guest. And befides this we fay, that it is neither juft nor right to endea- 
vour to adapt being to non-being. 

TuEiE. You fpeak inofl: truly. 

Guest. Do you not, therefore, perceive, that non-being can neither be 
rightly enunciated, nor fpoken, nor yet be cogitated, itfelf by itfelf, but that 
it is incomprehenfible by thought, ineffable, non-vocal, ^nd irrational ? 

TuEiE. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Did I, therefore, juft now fpeak falfely when I faid, that I could 
produce the greateft doubt refpeding it ? 

Theje. What then, can we mention any doubt greater than this ? 

Guest. Do you not fee, O wonderful youth, from what has been faid, 
that non-being leads him who confutes it into fuch perplexity, that in the 
very attempt to confute it he is compelled to contradi<a himfelf ? 

Theje. How do you fay? Speak yet clearer. 

Guest. There is no occafion to confider any thing clearer in me. For, 
when I adopted the pofition, that non-being ought to participate neither of 
the one, nor o^ many, both a little before, and now, I employed the term the 
one. For I enunciated non-being. Do you perceive this ? 

THEiE. Yes. 

Guest. And again, a little before, I faid that non-being was non-vocal, 
ineffable, and irrational. Do you apprehend me ? 

2 H 2 ThEJE. 
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THEiE. 1 do. For how is it pofTible I Ihould not ? 

Guest. When, therefore, I endeavoured to adapt being to non-being, did 
I not afTert things contrary to what I had before advanced ? 

THEiE. It appears fo. 

Guest. And in confequence of attributing this to it, did I not fpeak of it 
as one thing ? 

Theje. Yes. 

Guest. And befides this, whik I called it irrational, ineffable, and non-» 
vocal, did we not make thefe affertions as pertaining to one thing ? 

The^. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. For we have faid, that he who fpeaks of non-t)eing in a proper 
manner, ought neither to define it as one, nor many, nor give it any appel- 
lation whatever : for it is impoffible to denominate it, without at the fame 
lime calling it one thing. 

Theje. Entirely fo. 

Guest. What then will fome one fay of me ? For, both formerly and 
now, he will find me vanquifhed in this contention refpeding non-being. So 
that, as I have already faid, you muft not exped me to fpeak properly on 
this fubje£l. But come, let us now confider this affair in you. 

Theje. How do you fay ? 

Guest. Endeavour in a becoming and generous manner, as being a young 
man, and with all your might, to aflert fomcthing about non- being, conform- 
able to right reafon, without adding to it either eflencc, or tAe one, or the 
multitud'e of number. 

Theje. It certainly would be great raihnefs in me to engage in a contefl 
in which you have been vanquished. 

Guest. But, if it is agreeable to you, we will difmifs you and me ; and 
tin we meet with fome one who is able to accomplifh this, \^e will fay that 
a fophift more than any other perfon conceals himfclf in an impervious 
^lace. 

Theje. Very much fo, indeed. 

Guest. If, therefore, we ihould fay that he poffefled a certain phantaftic 
aart from this ufe of words, he Would eafily attack us, and turn the difcourfe 
to the very contrary of what is afferted.. For^ while we call him a maker of 

images^ 
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images, he will immediately aik us what we afTert an image to be. Confi- 
der therefore, Theaetetus, what anfwer we fhould give to this queftioii of 
the fophiil:. 

Theje. It is evident we (hould fay that images are fuch things as are fecn 
in water and mirrors, and befides this, fuch things as are painted and carved, 
and every thing elfe of this kind. 

Guest. It feems, Theaetetus, that you have never feen a fophift. 

Theje. Why fo? 

Guest. He would appear to you to wink, or to be entirely deprived of 
eyes. 

The^. How fo? 

Guest. He would laugh at you for anfwering him by appearances in 
mirrors, and by pictures and carvings, when youfpeak to him as being your- 
felf endued with fight; and he will pretend that he knows nothing about 
mirrors, or water, or even fight itfelf, but that he alone interrogates you 
about this one thing. 

Theje. What is that? 

Guest. That which in all the particulars you have mentioned you think 
fit to call by one name, pronouncing the word image in all of them, as being 
one thing. Speak, therefore, and give afiiftance, and do not yield to the man. 

Theje. But what, O gueil:, can we fay an image is, except that which, 
being itfelf fomething different, approaches to a true fimihtude to another 
thing ? 

Guest. When you fay an image is fomething different, do you mean that 
it is truly different, or do you afTert this of Something elfc ? 

The-*. It is by no means truly different, but only appears to be fb, or is 
fimilar. 

Guest. Do you, therefore, call real being that which is true ? 

Them, I do. 

Guest. But is not that which is not true contrary to the true ? 

ThE-». Undoubtedly. 

Guest. When, therefore, you fay that which is fimilar is at the {ktne 
time not true, you afTert that it is not. It has^ however a being, . 

Thejk. Howfo? 

Guest. You fay that it truly is not. 

S . Thejr, 
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Th-eje, It certainly is not ; but it is truly an image. 

Guest. That, therefore, which we called an iaiage of being, is not truly 
being, and that which is not truly being, truly is. 

The^,. Non-being appears to pofTefs a certain conne61ion of this kind 
M'ith being, and that in a very wonderful manner. 

Guest. How is it pofllble it fhould not appear wonderful ? You now^ 
therefore, perceive that the many-^headed fophift, through this alternation, 
compels us unwillingly to confcfs that non-being in a certain rcfpe6l //. 

T.HEJip. I fee it, and \cry much {Oj, 

Guest. How, then, (hall we define this art, fo that we may be confident 
with ourfelves ? 

The^. What is it you are afraid of, that you fpeak in this manner? 

G^UEST. When we faid that he was a deceiver about a phantafm, and that 
his art was a certain deception, whether (hall we fay that our foul then 
japined falfely, through his art ; or what (hall we fay ? 

THEiE. This very thing. For what elfe can we fay } 

Guest. But is falfe opinion that which opines things contrary to things 
which are ? 

Thbje. It is. 

Guest. You fay, therefore, that faJfe opinion opines things which are not. 

THE-as. It is neceflary. 

Guest. Whether does it opine that non-beings are not, or that things 
which have no fubfiftence whatever, in a certain refped are ? 

Theje. If any one is ever deceived, and in the fmallef^ degree, it is ne- 
'ce(rary he fliould opine that non-beings in a certain refpe<5^ are. 

Guest. And will he not alfo opine, that things which entirely are, in no 
refpedl: are ? 

The-e. Yes, 

Guest. And this alfo falfely ? 

Theje. And this too. 

Guest. And falfe fpeech, in my opinion, will think after the fame man- 
ner, afTerting that beings are not, and that non-beings are. 

THEiE. For how can it other wife become falfe ? 

Guest. Nearly, no otherwife. But the fophift will not fay fo. For by 
what po(rible device can any one of a found mind admit the things which 

have 
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fiave been previoufly granted, fiiice they are non-vocal, ineffable, irrational, 
and incomprehenfible by the dianoetic power ? Do we underftand what the 
fophift fays, Thci^etetus ? 

Theje, How is it poflible we fhoiild not ? For he fays that our former 
affertions are contrary to the prefent, fince we have falfely dared to affert 
that non-being fubfifhs in opinion and difcourfe. He likewife adds, that we 
have often been compelled to adapt being to non-being, though we have jud 
now acknowledged, that this is in a certain refped the mofh impoffible of all 
things. 

Guest. You rightly recoiled. But we fhould now confult what wc 
ought to do refpedling the fophift. For, if we fhould attempt to inveftigate 
him, by placing him in the art of deceivers and eiKhanters,. you fee that many 
doubts will arife. 

THEiE. Many, indeed. 

Guest. We have, therefore, only difcufled* a fmall part of them, fince 
they are, as I may fay, innumerable. 

TuE^. But if this is the cafe, it appears to be impoffible to apprehend a 
fophift. 

Guest. What then, fhall we thus effeminately defifl from our under- 
taking ? 

The^. I fay we ough-t not, if there is the lead poffibility of apprehending 
this man. 

Guest. You will, therefore, pardon, and, as you juff now faid, be fatisfied, 
if we make but a fmall proficiency in fo arduous an affair. 

TiTEiE. How is it poffible 1 fhould not ? 

Guest. I, therefore, in a flill greater degree requef^ this of you. 

Thr^. What? 

Guest. That you do not think I am become, as it were, a certain parricide, 

Theje. Why do you requefl this ? 

Guest. Becaufc it will be neceffary for us to examine with our opponents 
the difcourfe of our father Parmenides, and. to compel non-being in a cer- 
tain rcfped to be, and again being, in a certain refped not to be. 

TiiEiE. It appears that a thing of this kind muft be contended for in our 
difcourfe. 

Guest. For how is it poffible this fhould not appear, . and,, as it-is faid, 

even 
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even to a blind man ? For, while thefe things are neither confuted, nor 
ailented to, no one can fpeak either about falfe afTertions, or about opinion, 
whether refpeding refemblances, or images, or imitations, or phantafms, or 
of the arts converfant with thefe, without being ridiculous in confequence of 
being compelled to contradict himfelf. 

Theje. Moft true. 

Guest. Hence, we muft dare to oppofe the paternal difcourfe ; or we 
muft entirely difmifs it, if a certain (luggifhnefs reflrains us from oppofing it. 

Theje. But nothing will in any refped: hinder us from oppofing it. 

Guest. I ftill, therefore, requcft a third, and a trifling thing of you. 

The^. Only fay what it is. 

Guest. I jufl now faid that I was always wearied in the confutation of 
things of this kind, and that I am fo at prefejit. 

The^. You did fay fo. 

Guest. I am afraid left I fhould appear to you to be infane, in confe- 
quence of what I have faid, and from immediately transferring myfelf up- 
wards and downwards. For we fhall enter on the confutation of the pater- 
nal difcourfe, for your fake, if we happeii to confute it. 

Them. As you will not, therefore, by any means be confidered by me as 
adling in a diforderly manner by entering on this confutation, and demon- 
(Iration, on this account engage boldly in this affair. 

Guest. Come then, whence fhall we begin this very dangerous difcourfe ? 
For it appears, O boy, to be mofl neceflary for us to proceed in the following 
path. 

Theje. What is that path ? 

Guest. That we fhould firfl of all confider thofe things which now appear 
,to be clear, left we immediately dcfifl from our undertaking, deterred by its 
difficulty.; and that we fhould proceed in an eafy manner, by mutually affent- 
ing to each other, as if we were engaged in a fubjedt which may be eafily 
difcufTed. 

The^. Speak more clearly. 

Guest. Parmenides appears to me to have fpoken with eafe, and who- 
ever elfe has attempted to determine the number and quality of beings. 

Theje, How fo ? 

Guest. It feems to me that each of them has related a fable to us, as being 

boys. 
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boys. One of them, by aflerting that the things which have a fubfiftence 
are three ' ; but that fome of them fometimes oppofe each other in a hoftile 
manner ; and at other times becoming friends, unite in marriage, bring forth, 
and adminifter aliment to their offspring. But another of thefc fays that 
beings are only two, viz. the moift and the dry, or the hot and the cold ; 
and thefe heafTociates with each other. But the Eleatic fed among us, which 
derives its origin from Zcnophanes, and from others flill prior to him, by de- 
nominating all things one, difcuffes its dodrines in fables. But the lades *, 
and certain Sicilian mufes pofterior to thefe, have thought it more iafe to 
connecl thefe with each other, and to lay that being is both many and one, 
but is held together by flrife and friendfhip ^. For that which is difcordant 
alw,ays unites with fomething elfe, as the more vehement mufes affert. But 
the more effeminate mufes always loofen ^^e many from the one ; and aflert 
that the univerfe is alternately one, and in friendfhip with itfelf, through 
Venus; and many, and hoflile tg itfelf, through a certain flrife. But with 
refped to all thefe affertions, whether they are true or falfe, to oppofe fuch 
illuftrious and antient men is difficult and rafh. This, however, may be 
afferted without envy. 

TiiEJE. What? 

Guest. That they very much defpifed us who rank among the multitudes. 
For each of them finifhes his own work, without being at all concerned 
whether we can follow them in what they affert. 

TiiE^. How do you fay ? 

* Of the antient philofopliers that phyfiologlzed, fomc faid that the firft beings were three in 
number, the hot and the cold as extremes, but the mo'tjl as the medium, which fometimes conciK- 
ates the extremes, and fometimes not ; but they did not place the dry in the rank of a principle, 
becaufe they thought it fubfifted either from a privation or a concretion of moifture. On the other 
luind, the followers of Anaxagoras afferted that there were four elements, two of which, viz. heat 
,niul coldy ranked as agents, but the other two, drynefi and moifiurey as patients. Heraclitus and 
. tmpedocles afferted that there is one matter of the univerfe, but different qualities, with which 
this matter fometimes accords, and at others is difTonant. Heraclitus, however, was of opinion 
that the world, together with a certain difcordant concord, was nearly always fimilar, though not 
entirely the fame: for all things are in a continual flux. But Empedocles afferted that the fub- 
llance of the world remained the fame, but that in one age all things were diffolved into chads 
through difcord, and in another were adorned through concord. 

a Viz. the lonians. 3 This was the do^lrine of Empedocles. 
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Guest. When any one of them aiTerts that the many is, or was^ or is ge* 
nerated, or that this is the cafe with two or one, and that the hot is mingled 
with the cold, externally adducing for this purpofe reparations and concre- 
tions, — by the Gods, Theaetetus, do you underfland what they mean by each 
of thefe affertions ? Indeed, when I was younger, I was confident that I ac- 
curately underftood that of which we are now dubious, when any one fpoke 
of non-being ; but now you fee in what difficulties we are involved through 
doubting about it. 

The^. I do fee. 

Guest. Perhaps, therefore, receiving in no lefs a degree the fame paflion 
in our foul refpedUng being, we fay that it is eafy to underfland it when it 
is enunciated by any one, but that this cannot be aflerted of non-beino-,. 
though we are fimilarly affeded with refpedl to both* 

Theje. Perhaps fo. 

Guest. And this very fame thing has been faid by us refpeding the other 
particulars which we mentioned before. 

Theje. Entirely fo. 

Guest. We will confider, therefore, after this refpeding many things, if 
it is agreeable to you ; but let us now firft fpeculate about that which is the 
greateft and principal thing. 

Theje. Of what are you fpeaking ? Or do you fay that we ought in the 
firfl place to inveftigate being, and confider what they afTert who are thought 
to evince fomething about it ? 

Guest. You clearly apprehend me, Theaetetus. For I fay that we ought 
to proceed in the fame manner as if thofe I juft now mentioned were pre- 
fent, and to interrogate them as follows : Ye who afiert that the hot and the 
cold, or any two fuch things, are all things, what is it you affirm to fubfifl 
in both thefe, when you fay that both are, and that each is ? What are we 
to underfland by this term of yours to be ? Is it a third thing different from 
thofe two, and are we to eflablifh three things as conflituting the all, and no 
longer two things, according to your hypothefis ? For, while you call either 
of the two hei?ig, you cannot fay that both fimilarly are. For each would 
nearly be one thing, and not two, 

Theje. You fpeak the truth. 

Guest. Are you, therefore, willing to call both of them being? 

Theje:. 
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TiiEM. Perhaps fo. 

OuEST. But, O friends, we fhall fay, thus alfo you will moft clearly call 
two things one. 

TiiEiE. You fpeak with the utmoft re£tltudc. 

Guest. Since, therefore, we are thus involved in doubt, will you fuffi- 
cientiy unfold to us what you wifli to Cignify when you pronounce Ifeing ? For 
it is evident that you have had a knowledge of thefe things for fome time 
pad : but we, indeed, at firft thought we knew them, but now we are du- 
bious. Infl:ru6l us, therefore, firft of all in this, that we may not think we 
learn the things aflcrted by you, when the very contrary to this takes place* 
By fpeak ing in this manner, and making this requeft, both to thefe, and to 
fuch others as afifert that the all is more than one thing, (hall we, O boy, err? 

Them, By no means. 

Guest. But what with refpedl to thofe who afFert that the all is ot>c, 
ought we not to inquire of them, to the utmoll of our power, what they call 
being ? 

TiiEJE, Undoubtedly. 

Guest. To this queftion, therefore, they may anfwer : Do you fay there 
is one thing alone ? We do fay fo. Or will they not fpeak in this manner? 

TuEJE, They will. 

Guest. What then, do you call l^eing any thing? 

TiiE^. Yes. 

Guest. Do you call it t/ie one ^, employing two names refpedling the 
fame thing ? Or how do you fay ? 

Theje. 

^ Plato here (rivullng the cm 2,\\^leing from each other, and (howingthat the conception q{ the 
one is diiTerent from that of be'ingy evinces that what is mod properly and primarily one is exempt 
from the one being. For the one being does not abide purely in an unmultiplied and uniform hyparxi$« 
But ^/ft'£j/i^ witlulraws itfelf from all addition; fince by adding any thing to it you diminifli its 
fupreme and Ineffable union. It is neceflary, therefore, to ^xx^ngt the one j^xxor to the one beings 
and to fufpend the latter from the former. For, \i the one in no refpe£l differs from the one beings 
all things will be one, and there will not be multitude in beings, nor will it be poflible to name 
things, loll there fliould be two things, the thing itfclf, and the name. For all multitude being 
taken away, and all divifion, there will ncitlwr be a name of any thing, nor any difcourfe about it, 
but the name will appear to be tlic fime with the thing. Nor yet will a name be the name of a 
?bing, but a name will be the name of a name, if a thing is the fame with a name, and a name the 

2 I a lame 
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ThEje. What anfwer will they give to thefe things, O gueft ? 
Guest. It is evident, Theaetetus, that he who lays down this hypothefis 
-will not be able with perfe6t eafe to anfwer the prefent queflion, or any other 
whatever. 

THEiE. How fo ? 

Guest. To acknowledge that there are two names, while eftabliihing 
nothing but one thing, is ridiculous. 
Theje. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. And this alfo is ridiculous, to a/Tent in every refped to him who 
alTerts that there is a name to a thing of which no account can be eiven. 
The^. In what manner ? 

Guest. He who eftablifhes a name different from a thing, fpeaks of two 
certain things, 
The^s. He does. 

Guest. And befides this, if he afferts that a name is the fame with a 
thing, he is either compelled to fay that it is the name of nothing ; or, if he 
:^ys it is the name of fomething. It muft happen that a name is alone the 
name of a name, but of nothing elfe. 
Them. It muft fo. 

Guest. And f/ie one muft be the one being alone of one^ and this mufl: be 
the one being of a name, 
Theje. It is necefTary. 

Guest. But what, do they fay that which is a whole is different from. 
one being, or the lame with it ? 

Theje. Undoubtedly, they will and do fay fo. 

Guest, If, therefore, a whole is, as Parmenides ^ fays, " that which is 

every 

fame with a thing v and a thing alfo will be a thing of a thing. For all the fame things will take 
place about a thing as about a name, through the union of thing and name. If thefe things, 
therefore, are abfurd, both the one and heing have a fubfiftence, and being participates of the one. 
And hence the one is not the fame as the one being. See the Introduftion and Notes to the Parmenides. 

* The following extract from the Commentaries of Simplicius on Arlflotle's PhyHcs, p. 31, 
contains an admirable account of the do£lrIne of Parmenides concerning the firfl: being : 

** That Parmenides did not confider the one beings to ev ov, to be any tiling among things genera- 
ted and corrupted, is evident from his aflcrting that the one is unbegctten and incorruptible. And, 
in fliort, he was far from thinking tliat it is corporeal, fince he fays it is indivifible j for thus- 

he 
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every where fimilar to the bulk of a perfed fphere, entirely pofTefTing equal 
powers from the middle ; for nothhig is greater or more flable than this :" — 
if this be the cafe, it is ncceflary that being (hould have a middle and an 

extremity, 

he fpeaks: * nor Is it divlfibis, fince the whole Is fimilar,* Hence, neither can what he fays be 
adapted to the heavens, according to the aflertions of fome, as we are informed by Eudemus, who 
were led to this opinion from that verfe of Parmenides, 

WrtVToSs!/ evKunXou (TipMpy]; evaXiyHiov oyxw, 

i. e. * on all fides fimilar to the bulk of a perfe<ft fphere :' for the heavens arc not indlvifible, nor 
2 fphere fimilar to that which Parmenides mentions, though they form a fphere the mod accu- 
rate of all fuch as are phyfical. It is alfo evident that neither does Parmenides call the one being 
pfychical, bi caufe he fays that it is immovable j for the pfychical eflence, according to the 
Eleatics, poficiles motion. He likewife fays, that the whole of this one bei 'g is prefcnt at 
once, tTiii vuv eiTiiv o/xou Ttavy and that it fubfills according to the fame, and after the fame manner. 

TauTov iv rauru re fivjov^ xcfJ^' \auTo rs Htirai. 

* Same In the fame abi-'es, and by Itfelf fubfiflrs.' And it is evident that It poflTefTes the 
whole at once, and according to the fame, in cflence, power, and energy, f.nce it is beyond 
a pfychical hypoftafis. Neit? cr docs he fay that it is intelledlual : for that which is intellectual 
fubfifts according to a feparation irom the intelligible, and a converfion to it. But, according 
to him, in the one leing intclledion, intelligible, and intelle6t, are the fame : for thus he writes— 

Taviov ^£ eari vofiv te, nai cu fvfxev sari Yomfxa, 

i.e. 'Intellection, and that for the fake of which intelledlual conception fubllfts, are the fame.*' 
He adds, oi/yupavsi/ tov scrrogj * for it is not without beings'' i. e. the intelligible, in which, fays he, 
you will find intelledion has not a fubfill^ence feparate from being. Further ftill, the inlelle£lual is. 
feparated into forms, as the intelligible pre-afTumes unitedly, or, in other words, caufally compre- 
hends the feparation of forms. But where there is feparation, thore ditTerencc fubfills, and where 
this is, there non-being alfo is at the fame time apparent. Parmenides however entirely extermi- 
nates non-being from being : for he fays, * non- beings never are, nor do they fubfift in any refpeft ;. 
but do thou, invelUgating in this path, reftrain thy intelle£lual conception.' Neither likewife, 
according to him, is the one being a thing of pofterior origin, fubfifting in our conceptions, from 
an ablation of feufihics; for this is neither unbegotten nor indellruClible. Nor is it that which 
is common in things : for this is fenfihle, and belongs to things doxaftic and deceitful, about 
which he afterwards fpeaks. Bcfides, how could it be true to aflert of this, that it is at once all 
things, or that it contraas in itfelf intellea and the intelligible ? Shall we fay, therefore, that he 
calls //j^ cne being an individual fubflance ? 'Jut this indeed is more difTonant. For an individual 
fubftance is generated, is .liflinguifhed by difference, is material and fenfible, and is different from 
accident. It is alfo divifibie and In motion. It remains, therefore, that the Parmenidean one 
3 iein^ 
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extremity. And having thefe, it muft unavoidably have parts. Or how 
ihall we fay ? 

The^. Juft fo. 

Guest. But, indeed, nothing hinders but that, when it is divided, it ihould 
have the paflion of the one^ in all its parts, and that thus the one fhould be 
every being, and a whole. 

Theje. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But is it not inrpoffible that that which fuffers thefe things (hould 
be the one ? 

The^. Why? 

Guest. Becaufe, according to right reafon, that which is truly ojie fhould 
be faid to be entirely without parts. 

The-E. It muft indeed neceflarily be fo. 

Guest. But fuch a thing as We have juft now mentioned, in confcquencc 
of confifting of many parts, would not harmonize with the one. 

Theje. I underftand you. 

Guest. But whether will the whole having the paflion of the one, be 
thu3 one, and a whole, or muft: we by no means fay that the one is a whole ? 

The^. You propofe a difficult choice. 

Guest. You fpeak moft true. For^ Jince in a certain refjiedl being is 

jiajftve 

hetng muft be the intelligible, the caufc of all things : and hence it is intelle^Sl and intellc£lion, 
in which all things are unitedly and contraftedly comprehended according to one union, in which 
alfo there is one nature of the one and being. Hence Zeno fays, that he who demonflrates the one 
will likewife aflign being, not as rejefting tU one^ but as fubfilling together with being. Rut all 
the above-mentioned conclufions accord with the one being : for it is without generation and in- 
deftru6lible, entire and only-begotten. For that which is prior to all feparation will not be 
fecondary to any other being. To this likewife it pertains to be all things at once, and to 
have no connexion with non-being. The undivided alfo, and the immovable according to every 
form of divifion and motion, a fubfiftence perfectly uniform, and termlnfltiony for it is the vtiJ of all 
things, accord with this one being. If befides it is that for the fake of which intelledlon fubfills, 
it is evidently intelligible : for intellection and intellect are for the fake of ihe intelligible. And 
if intellection and the intelligible are the fame in it, the tranfcendency of its union will be InefTable." 
After this, Simplicius, in order to give credibility to what he has faid of Parmenides, and on 
account of the books of that phllofopher being very rare in his time, the fixth century, has pre- 
ferved a confiderable number of his verfes, which are well worthy the attention of the learned 
;ind philofophical reader. He then adds as follows; ** Wc mutt not wonder if Parmenides fays 

that 
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pajftve to the one^ it does not apjiear to be the fame with the one^ and aU things 
will be more than one. Is it not fo ? 

The;e. Yes. 

Guest. But likewife if being is a non-whole on account of its becoming 
pafTivc to whole, but yet is whole itfelf, being in this cafe will happen to be 
indigent of itfelf. 

Theje. Entirely fo. 

Guest. And beitig, according to this reafoning, fmce it is deprived Qf 
itfelf, will be non-being. 

TniiJE. It will fo. 

Guest. And thus again all things will be more than one, fmce being 
and the whole are allotted their proper nature, each feparatefrom the ot-her. 

THEiE. True. 

Guest. And if the whole has in ik> refped a fubfiftence, thefe faxnc 
things will take place with reiped to being ; and beiides, being not having a 
fubfiftence, neither will it at any time have been generated^ 

ThEvE. Wiiy not ? 

Guest. Whatever is generated is always generated a whole So that he 
who does not place in the rank of beings, the one pr the whok^ ought 
neither to denominate eflence, nor generation, as that which has a being, 

that the one being is fimllar to the bulk of a perfe£lly round fphere : for, on account of his poetry, 
he touches on a certain mythological fiftion. In what, therefore, does this differ from that 
aflcrtion of Orp]<eus> It is of a white texture ? And it is evident that fome of the aflertions of 
Parmenides accord with other tilings poftcrior to being. Thus, for iuftance, the unbegotten and 
the indeftruftible are adapted to both foul and intelleft j and the immovable and abiding in 
famenefs to intellect. But all the aflertions at onc^, and genuinely undcrftood, accord with tht 
one being. For though according to a certain fignification the foul is unbegotten, and alfo 
jntellecl, yet they are produced by the intelligible. Likewife this one or firfl being is properly 
immovable, in which motion is not feparated according to energy. An abiding in famenefs alfo 
properly pertains to being. But foul and much-honoured intellc£l proceed from that which 
abides, and ire converted to it. It is likewife evident that fuch things as are faid to pertain to 
being pre-fubfi<\ in it unitedly, but arc unfoldcti from it with feparation. And it feems indeed 
that the one being is delivered by Parmenides as the firft caufe, fince it is at once, one and all, and 
the laft boundary. But if he docs not fimply call it one^ but the one being, and only-begotten 
and a boundary but finite, perhaps he indicates that the ineffable caufe of all things is • ftablifhcd 
above it." Simpliclus concludes with obfcrving, that the obje6lions both of Plato and Ariftotlc to 
the aflertions of Pnrmenides arc philantluo^MC, and were made by thofe philofophers to prevent 
his dodlrine from being perverted, 

Theje. 
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Theje. It appears that this is entirely the cafe. 

Guest. Likewife, that which is not a whole ought not to be any quan- 
tum whatever. For, being a certain quantum, fo far as it is fo, it muft 
iieceflarily be a whole. 

The^e. Entirely fo. 

Guest. It appears, therefore, that every one will be involved in ten 
thoufand ether infoluble doubts, who favs that being is alone either two or 
one. 

The^, This is nearly evident by the things which have jufl: now been 
fhown. For greater and more difficult doubts will always follow each 
other in a conne(Sted feries, refpeding what has been above aflerted. 

Guest. But we have not yet difcufled the affertions of thofe who accu- 
rately difcourfe about being and non-being. At the fame time, what we 
have already faid is fufficient. But let us again confider thofe who fpeak 
inaccurately about thefe, that we may perceive from all things, that it is in 
no refpe6l more eafy to fay what being is, than what non-being is. 

The^. It will be, therefore, requifite to confider thofe. 

Guest. Indeed, there appears to be among thefe a certain gigantic war 
as it were, through the doubts in which they are mutually involved refpe6l- 
ing eflence. 

TiiEiE. How fo ? 

Guest, Some of thefe draw down all things from heaven and the in- 
vifible region to earth, feizing in reality^ for this purpofe, rocks and oaks. 
For, in confequence of touching all fuch things as thefe, they ftrenuoufly 
contend that that alone has a being which can be ^tcw and handled ', and 
this they define to be body and eflence. But if any one fays that there are 
other things which are without a body, they perfedlly defpife the affertion, 
and are unwilling to hear of any thing that is not corporeal. 

The^. You fpeak of dire men : but I alfo have frequently met with 
fuch. 

Guest. On the contrary, the opponents of thefe men very religioujly 
contend fupernally from the invifible region, and compel certain intelligible 
and incorporeal fpecies to be true eflence : but by their arguments they 

' Is not this the doarinc of thofe who are called experimental philofophers ? If fo^ the 

fable of the Giants is unfolded in thofe men. 

break 
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break into fmall pieces the bodies of the others, and that which is denomi- 
nated by them truth, at the fame time calling it flowing generation inftead 
of elTence. But between thefe^ Thea:tetu5^ ati immenfe conteji always fuhjijled, 

TuEiE. True. 

Guest. Let us now, therefore, receive from each a particular account of 
the cfTence eflablifhed by each. 

Theje. But how can we receive it ? 

Guest. From thofe that place effence in forms we may eafily receive 
it : for they are more mild. But from thofe who violently draw all things 
to body wc fliall receive it more difficultly. And perhaps it will be nearly 
impoflible to do fo. It appears to me, however, that we fhould a61 in the 
following manner with refped to them, 

The^. How ? 

Guest. It will be beft, if poflible, to make them in reality better: but if this 
is impc flibk, we muft be content with making them fb in our difcourfe, and 
fuppofe them to anfwer more /equitably than at prefent they would be will- 
ing to do. For that which is aflented to by better men poflefles more 
authority than that which is aflented to by worfe men. However, we pay 
no attention to thefe things, but explore the truth. 

Theje. Moft right. 

Guest. Order them, therefore, as being made better to anfwer you, and 
to unfold the meaning of that which they alfert, 

Theje. Be it fo. 

Guest. Do they, therefore, fay, that what they call a mortal animal is 
any thing ? 

Theje. Undoubtedly they do. 

Guest. And do they not acknowledge that this is an animated body ? 

Theje. Entirely fo. 

Guest. And, admitting this, do they alfo acknowledge that foul is fbme- 
thing ? 

The^. Yes. 

Guest. Do they likewife affert that one foul is juifl, and another unjuft ; 
and that one is wife, and another unwife ? 

Theje. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But does not every foul become fuch through the habit and 
VOL. III. 2 K prcfence 
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prefencc of juftice, and the contrary, through the habit and prcfencc of the 
contraries to thefe ? 

Theje. Thefe things alfo they will aflent to. 

Guest. But will they fay that that is altogether any thing, which is able 
to be prefent to and abfent frotn any thing ? 

THEiE. They will. 

Guest. Since, therefore, juftice is fomething, and likewife prudence, and 
every other virtue, and the contraries to the virtues, together with foul in 
which thefe fubfift, whether will they fay that each of thefe is viiible and 
tangible, or that all of them are invifible ? 

THEiE. They will nearly afiert that no one of thefe is vifible. 

Guest. But what ? Will they fay that any one of things of this kind has 
a body ? 

The^. They will not give the fame anfwer to the whole of this queftion : 
but foul itfclf will appear to them to poiTefs a certain body ; but with refpc6t 
to prudence, and the otlier things about which you juft: now inquired, they 
will be reftrained by fliame from daring ftrenuoufly to affert, that they are 
cither nothing, or that all of them are bodies. 

Guest. The men, Theaetetus, are clearly become better. Forfuchof 
them as are Spartans or natives would not be afharaed to affert this, but 
would contend that whatever cannot be- grafped by the hands is altogether 
nothins:. 

o 

Them, You nearly fpeak their conceptions. 

(ufuEST. Let us, therefore, again afk them. For, if they are willing to 
grant that even any trifling thing is incorporeal, it is fufficient. For we a(k 
them refpe61ing that which is connate with incorporeal, and at the fame 
time with corporeal natures, what it is they look to, when they fay that both 
of them have a beins:. 

THEiE. Perhaps they would not be able to give an anfwer, if they fhould 
fuffer any thing of this kind. 

Guest. Confider whether, in confequence of our { ropofmg this queftion, 
they will be willing to admit and acknowledge that being is a thmg of this 
kind. 

Theje. Of what kind ? Speak, and perhaps we fhall underftand. 

GuEST. 1 fay then that wiiatever poffeffes any power, whether of doing 
9 any 
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any thing naturally, or of fufFcring though in the leaft degree from the 
vileft thing, and though this takes place but once, — every thing of this kind 
truly is. For I define being to be nothing elfe than power. 

Theje. But fuice they cannot at prefent fay any thing better than this, 
they mufl admit it. 

Guest. It is well faid : for perhaps afterwards both we and they may 
think differently. Let this then now remain' acknowledged by them. 

The^. Let it remain. 

Guest. Let us now proceed to the others, the friends of forms. And 
do you unfold to us their fentiments, 

The^. Be it fo. 

Guest. Do you then fay that generation is one thing, and efTence another, 
feparating them from each other ? 

Theje. We do. 

Guest. And do you admit that by our body we communicate with gene- 
ration, through fenfe, but that by our foul we communicate with true 
efTence, through the reafoning power ? Do you likcwife fay, that true efTence 
always fubfifls fimilarly according to the fame, but that generation fubfifts 
differently at diiTerent times ? 

Theje. We do. 

Guest. But, O beft of men, what do you call the communion which 
fubfifls between thefe two? Is it that which we jufl.now mentioned? 

The;e. What was that ? 

Guest. Paflion or adion arifing from a certain power, from the con- 
currence of things with each other. Perhaps you, Thea^tetus, do not know 
what anfwer they would give to this queflion ; but perhaps I do, through my 
familiarity with them. 

The^. What anfwer then would they give ? 

Guest. They would not grant us that which was jufl now faid to the 
earth-born men refpe61ing efTence. 

Theje. What was that ? 

Guest. We eflablifhed this to be a fuflicient definition of beings, viz. 
when a power though the fmallefl: is prefent to any thing, either o{ adting 
or fuffering. 

2 K 2 ThE-E, 
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THEiE. We did. 

Guest. To this they will fay, that a power of a61ing and fuffe^ing is prc- 
fent with generation, but that no power of this kind is adapted to eflence. 

THEiE. They will, therefore, fpeak to the purpofe. 

Guest. To this, however, we muft fay, that we require to hear from them 
ftill more clearly, whether they acknowledge that the foul knows, and that 
eflence is known. 

TiiEJE, They certainly fay fo. 

Guest. But what ? Do you fay that to know, or to be known, is a6tion, 
or paffion, or both ? Or do you fay that action is one thing, and paflion an- 
other ? Or that neither of thefe participates in no refpecl of the other ? It 
is evident, indeed, that neither participates of the other. For, if they ad- 
mitted this, they would contradi6l what they aflerted above. 

Theje. I underftand you. 

Guest. For if to know was to do fbmething, it would neceffarily happen 
that what is known would fuffer, or become paffive. And thus, according 
to thrs reafoning, eflfence being known by knowledge, would, fo far as it is 
known, be moved, through becoming pafTive ; which we fay cannot take 
place about a thing at refl, 

Theje. Right. 

Guest. What then, by Jupiter, ihall we be eafily perfuaded that true 
motion, life, foul ^, and prudence, are not prefent to that which is Jierfedljt 
beings and that it neither Jives, nor is wife, but abides immovable, not pof- 
feiTing a venerable and holy intelle6l ? 

Theje. But it would be a dire thing, O guefli, to admit this. 

Guest. Shall we fay then that it pofTefles intelled, but not life ? 

The^. And how ? 

Guest. Or fhall v/e fay that both thefe refide in it, but that it does not 
poflTefs thefe in foul ? 

Theje. But after what other manner can it poflefs thefe ? 

Guest. Shall we then fay that it poflefTes intelled, life, and foul, but that> 
though animated, it abides perfe<^Iy immovable ? 

* All thefe are caufdlly contained in the firft being, becaufc it is better than all thefe 
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Theje. All thefe things apppear tome to be irrational. 

GJETEST. We muft therefore grant, that both that which is moved, and 
motion, are beings. 

Theje. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. It follows therefore, Theaetetus, that intelled will never in any 
refped be prefent to any thing immovable. 

Thejs. It does follow. 

Guest. But, indeed, if we grant that all things are borne along and 
moved, we fhall by fuch an aflertion take away famenefs from beings. 

Theje. How fo ? 

Guest. Does it appear to you that that which fubfifts according to the 
fame, and in a fimilar manner, and about the fame, can ever fubfift without 
permanency f 

Theje. By no means. 

Guest. But do you perceive tliat intelledt ever was, or is, without thefe? 

THEiE. In the fmalleft degree. 

Guest. But befides this, we fhould oppofe, by every poflible argument, 
him who entirely taking away fcience, or prudence, or intelled, ftrenuoufly 
endeavours to introduce any thing elfe. 

Theje. And very much fo. 

Guest. But it is perfedly neceflary, as it appears, that the philofopher, 
and he who honours thefe things in the higheft degree, fhould not aflent to 
thofe who, aflerting that there is either one, or many fpecies of things, con- 
fider the univerfe as flanding ftill : nor yet fhould he by any means hear 
thofe who affirm that being is every where moved ; but, according to the 
opinion even of boys, he fhould call things immovable, and things moved, 
confidered as fubfifling together, being, and the all. 

Theje. Mofl true. 

Guest. Do we not, then, now appear to have equitably comprehended 
being in our difcourfe ? 

Theje. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Now therefore, Theaetctus, as it appears to me, we are flrangely 
involved in doubt. 

Theje. How fo ? and why do you afTert this ? 

GaEST. 
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Guest. Do you not perceive, O bleffed man, that we are at prcfcnt in the 
greateft ignorance refpeding being, and yet we have appeared to ourfelves 
to fay fomethnig about it ? 

The^. I do perceive it ; but I do not altogether underftand in what re- 
fpe£l we have deceived ourfelves. 

Guest. Confider more clearly, whether, in confequencc of aflcnting to 
thefe things, any one may juftly interrogate us, in the fame manner as we 
interrogated thofe who faid that the whole of things confifted of the hot and 
the cold. 

The^. Remind me what thefe interrogations were. 

Guest. By all means : and I will endeavour to do this by afking you the 
fame queftion as I then afked them, that we may at the fame time make 
fome advance in our inquiry. 

Theje. Right. 

Guest. Do you not then fay, that motion and permanency are contrary 
to each other ? 

The^. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. And do you not likewife fay, that both and each of them fimilarly 
are ? 

Theje. I do. 

Guest. Do you, therefore, fay, that both and each are moved, when you 
admit that they are ? 

Theje. By no means. 

Guest. But do you (ignify that they ftand ftill, when you fay that both 
are ? 

Theje. But how can I ? 

Guest. You may, therefore, place in your foul being, as a third thing 
different from thefe, confidering it as comprehending under itfelf perma- 
nency and motion ; and looking to the communion of thefe with eflence, you 
may thus aflert that both of them are. 

The^e. We feem to prophefv that being is a certain third thing, when we 
fay that there are motion and permanency. 

Guest. Being, therefore, is not both motion and permanency, but fome- 
thing different from thefe. 

TllEJE. 
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The;e. It appears fo. 

Guest. Hence being, according to its own nature, neither ftands ftill, 
nor is moved. 

THEiE. It is nearly fo. 

Guest. Where then ought he to turn his thoughts, who wifh^s to eftablirfi 
in himfelf any clear conceptions rerpe6ling being? 

THEiE. Where? 

Guest. I do not think it is yet eafy for him to turn his thoughts any 
where. For, if being is not moved, why docs it not ftand ftill ? Or how 
is it poffible, if it in no refpect ftands flill, that it fhouid not be moved ? 
But being has now appeared to us without both thefe. Is this, however, 
pofFible ? 

Theje. It is the moft impoffible of all things. 

Guest. In the next place, therefore, it will be jaft to call to mind this. 

THEiE. What? 

Guest. That being aiked refpe6ling the name of non-being, we were in- 
volved in the greateft doubt refpe61ing what it ought to be. Do you re- 
member ? 

The^. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. Are we, therefore, now involved in lefs doubt refpedling being ? 

THEiE. If it be poffible to fay fo, O gueft, we appear to be involved in 
greater doubt. 

Guest. Let this ambiguity then reft here. But fince both being and non- 
beii)g equally participate of doubt, we may now hope, that if one of them 
ftiall appear to be more obfcure, or more clear, the other hkcwife will appear 
to be the fame : and again, that if we fliould not be able to perceive one of 
them, the other will alfo be invifible to us. And thus we fhall purfue the 
difcourfe refpedting both of them in the moft becoming manner we are able. 

The^. It is well faid. 

Guest. Let us relate, then, after what manner we denominate this fame 
thing by many names. 

TuEJE, Adduce for this purpofe a certain paradigm. 

Guest. In fpeaking of man, we give him various appellations, and attri- 
bute to him colour, figure, magnitude, virtue, and vice ; in all which, and 

ten 
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ten thoufand other particulars, we not only fay that man is, but that he is 
good, and an infinity of other things : and we a6l in a (imilar manner with 
refped to other particulars ; for, confidering each as one thing, we again call 
it many things, and by many names. 

The^. True. 

Guest. Whence, I think, we have given a feaft to young men, and to 
thofe who ftudy in old age. For it is eafy for every one immediately to ob- 
je6l, that it is impoffible for the many to be oney and the one many. Hence, 
they will exult, not fufFering us to fay that a man is good, but that good is 
good, and man man. For I think, Thesetetus, that you have often met with 
young men who ferioufly apply thenafelvcs to things of this kind, and fome- 
times with men advanced in years, who, through the poverty of their pof^ 
feffions with refped to wifdom, admire fuch things as thefe, and who think 
themfelves all-wife for having difcovered this, 

Theje. Entirely fo. 

Guest. That our difcourfe, therefore, may extend to all who have ever 
aiTerted any thing refpeding effence, let what we fhall now fay in the way of 
interrogation be underftood as addrelTed as well to thefe as to thofe others 
whom we have above mentioned. 

THEiE. What is it you are now going to fay? 

Guest. Whether we lliould neither conjoin effence with motion and per- 
manency, nor any thing elfe with any thing elfe, but, as if things were un- 
mingled, and it were impoffible for them to communicate with each other, 
we fhould confider them as feparatc in our difcourfe ? Or whether we fhould 
colled all things into the fame, as if they were able to communicate with 
each other ? Or confider this as the cafe with fome things, but not with 
others ? Which of thefe, Theastetus, fhall we fay is to be preferred ? 

THEiE. I indeed have nothing to anfwer to thefe things. Why, there 
fore, do you not, by anfwering to each particular, confider what follows 
from each ? 

Guest. You fpeak well. We will fuppofe them, therefore, if you pleafe, 
to fay, in the firfl place, that nothing has any power of communicating with 
any thing, in any refped. Will it not, therefore, follow, that motion and 
|>ermaneijcy in no refped participate of eifence ? 

Theje. 
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The^. They certainly will not. 

Guest. But what ? Will any one of them be, and at the fanic time have 
no communication with eflence ? 

THEiE. It will not. 

Guest. From confenting to this, all things, as it feems, will become ra- 
pidly fubverted, as well the dodlrine of thofe who contend that all thinors arc 
moved, as of thofe who contend that all thii>gs ftand ftill, together with the 
dogmas of thofe who aflert that fuch things as fubfift according to forms or 
fpecies fubiift fimilarly according to the lame. For all thefe conjoin being 
with their dodrines, fome afTerting that things are truly moved, and others 
that they truly ftand ftill. 

The^. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Such, likewife, as at one time unite all things, and at another time 
feparate them, whether dividing from one thing into things infinite, or into 
things which have finite elements, and composing from thefc, and whether 
they confider this as partially, or as always taking place,— in all thefe cafes 
they will fay nothing to the purpofe, if there is in no rcfpedt a mixture of 
things. 

Theje. Right. 

Guest. Further ftill, we ourfelves fhall have difeourfed the nK)ft ridicu* 
loufly of all men, wha permitting nothing pertaining to the communion of 
the paflion of different^ have yet ufed the appellation the other^ 

The^. How fo ? 

Guest. They are in a certain refpe^t compelled to employ the term /(? he^ 
about all things, likewife the terms feparate^ others, and by itfelf, and ten 
thoufand others, from which being unable to abftain, and finding it neceflary 
to infert thefe exprcflions in their difcourfes, they do not require any other 
confutation, but, as it is faid, they have an enemy and an adverfary at home, 
vociferating within, and always walk as if carrying about with them the 
abfurd Eurycles ' . 

THEiE. You very much fpeak of that which is like and true. 

' " This Is a proverb, fays the Greek Scholiall on this dialogue, applied to thofe who prophefy 
evil to themfelvcs. For Eurycles appeared to have a certain djemon in his belly, exhorting him 
to fpeak concerning future events; whence he was called a ventriloquift." 

VOL. III. 2 L Guest. 
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Guest. But what if we (hould permit all things to have the power of 
communicating with each other? This, indeed, 1 myfelf am able to diflb)vc» 

Theje. How ? 

Guest. Becaufe motion itfelf would entirely ftand ftill, and again, perma- 
nency itfelf would be moved, if they were mingled with each other. But 
this indeed is impoffible from the greateft neceflity, that motion (hould flahd 
ftill, and (lermanency be moved. 

THEiE. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. The third thing, therefore, alone remains. 

Theje. It does. 

Guest. For one of thefe things is neceflary, either that all things (hould 
be mingled together, or nothing ; or that fome things (hould be willing to 
be mingled with each other, and that other things (hould be unwilling. 

The^. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. And two of the members of this divKion cannot be found, 

ThEuE. They cannot. 

Guest. Every one, therefore, who wi(hes to anfwer rightly (hould adopt 
that which remains of the three. 

THEiE. And very much fo. 

Guest. But fmce fome things are willing to be mingled, and others 
not, they will nearly be afFe6led in the fame manner as letters. For fome of 
thefe are incongruous with xt(^^6i to each other, but others mutually har- 
monize. 

Theje. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. For vowels being in a particular manner the bond, as it were, of 
the other letters, pervade through all of them, fo that without fome one of 
thefe it is impoffible for any two of the others to accord with each other. 

Thf-E. And very much fo. 

Guest. Does every one, therefore, know what letters will communicate 
•A'ith each other ? or is art requifite in order to accompli(h this fufficiently ? 

TkejE. Art is requifite. 

Gvest. What knid of art ? 

The^e. The grammatic. 

Guest And is not thij the cafe with refped to (harp and flat founds ? I 

mean, 
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mean, Is not he who knows by art what founds arc confonant or diflbnantj 
a mufician, but he who is ignorant of this not fo ? 

The^. It is. 

Guest. And in other arts, and the privation of arts, we (hall find other 
-fuch circumftances take place. 

TuEJE, Undoubtedly, 

Guest. Since then wc have acknowledged, that the genera ' of being arc 

niixe^ 

* Of the fclences, fome look to one fclentlfic object, as medicine to health, but other* 
extend to more than one, as arithmetic to philofophy, to a polity, to the tedonic art, and to 
many others; and others contribute to all arts, not the fabricativc only, but alfo fuch as are thet>'- 
retic, fuch as is the diviftve art, of which Socrates fpeaks in the Phi4ebus. As, therefore, in the 
fcienccs fome are mofl total, and others partial, fo in intelligible caufes fome are altogether par- 
tial, alone being the leaders of a peculiar number of one fpecies, but others extend themfelves to 
many, as equal, Jtmilar^ and ivhole \ for whole fo far as nuhole is not common to all things, fince a 
pari (o far as z part is not a whole: and others extend themfelves to all things, becaufe all things 
participate of them fo far as they are beings, and not fo far as they are vital, or animated, or 
poflefs any other idiom, but according to the appellation itfclf of being. Becaufe, therefore, 
being is tlie firft among intelligible caufes, it has the moll total order among the genera ; and 
thefe are five in number, viz. effetice, fame, different, motion^ permamncy. For every being is ejfeft'- 
tialized, is united itfelf to itfelf, hfeparated from itfelf and other things, proceeds from itfelf, and its 
proper principle, and participates of a certain permanency, fo far as it preferves its proper form. 
Whether, therefore, it be intelligible, or fenfible, or a thing fubfifting between thefe two, it is com- 
pofed from thefe genera. For all things are not vital, or wholes, or parts, or animated ; but of thefb 
genera all things participate. Likewife ejjetice not fubfifting about a thing, neither will any thing elfc 
be there ; for cflence is the receptacle of other things. Without the fubfiftence oifamenefs, that which 
is a whole will be diffipated ; and difference being deftroycd there will be one thing alone without 
multitude. In like manner, motion zuA permanency not fubfifting, all things will be unenergetic and 
dead, without ftability, and tending to non-entity. It is neceflary, therefore, that each of thefe 
(hould be in all things, and i\\7\t ejetice (hould rank a$ the firft, being as it were the Vefta and monad 
of the genera, and arranged analogous to the one. After eflence, famenefs and difference muft 
fucceed, the former being analogous to bound, and the latter to infinity ; and next to thefe motion 
and permanency. Of thefe genera too, fome are particularly beheld about the poiuers, and others 
about the energies of beings. For every being fo far as it is a being participates of a certain 
tllfence, as it is faid in this dialogue, and in the Parmenide». But every eflential power is eitheir 
under //w^, or under different, or under both. Thus for inftance heat, and every feparative 
power, fubfifts under different, but coldnefs, and every colle5live power, is MVi^txfame. And if there 
is any thing which fubfifts between thefe, it is under both fame and different. For every energy 
is either motion or permanency^ or in a certain refpefl both -, fince the energy of intcllcd may be 
rather faid to be /rrw<j«/«r)» than motion, and in like manner every energy which preferves the 
energizing nature in the fame condition, or that about which it energizes. But the motion of 
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mixed with each other, after the fame manner, ought not he necefTarily to 
proceed in his difcourfe fcientifically, who is about to (how what genera mu- 
tually accord, and what do not admit each other ? Likewife, whether thcfe 
genera fo hold together through all things as to be capable of being mutually 
mingled ? And again in their divifions, if there is another caufe of divifioa 
through wholes ? 

Them. How is it poffible fcience fhould not be requifite for this purpofe, 
and nearly, perhaps, the greateft of all fciences ? 

Guest. What then, again, Thea^tetus, (liall we call this fcience ? Or, 
by Jupiter, have we ignorantly fallen upon the fcience of the liberal ? And 
do we appear, while inveftigating a fophill:, to have firll: found a philo- 
ibpher? 

Theje. How do you fay ? 

Guest. Do we not fay, that tb divide according to genera, and neither to 
thuik the fame fpecies different, nor a different fpecies the fame, is the bufi- 
iieis of the dialectic fcience ? 

The^. We do fay fo. 

Guest. He, therefore, who is able to do this, fuf!iciently perceives one 
idea ' every way extended through many things, the individuals of which 

bodies into each other does not abide in fame, but departs from that in which it fubfifts ; and 
that which changes the energizing nature in the fame and about the famf, is Jiabie motion. 
Every thing, therefore, by its very being participates of this triad, ejence, power, and energst on 
account of thefe five genera. 

* Here genus is fignificd by one idea exttuded through many : for genus is not an aggregate of 
fpecies, as a whole of parts, but it is prefent to every fpecies, to which it is at the fame time 
prior. But every fpecies fubfifting feparate from other fpecies, and from genus itfelf, participates 
of genus. By tnany ideas different from each other, hut externally comprehended under one idea, which 
is genus, fpecies are fignificd : externally comprehended, indeed, genus being exempt from fpe- 
cies, but compreheneing the caufes of fpecies : for genera, truly fo called, are both more antient 
and more effential than the fpecies which are ranked under them. Of genera, alfo, fome have a 
fubfiftence prior to fpecies, but others fubfift in them according to participation. To perceive 
thefe two, therefore, viz. one idea extended through many, the individuals of which fubfill apart 
from each other, is the province of the divifve power of diale£\ic ; but the other two pertain to 
the definitive power of this art : for definition perceives one idea through many wholes conjoined 
in one, and colleds into one definitive conception many ideas, each fubfifting as a whole. It alfo 
comieftti them with each other, and perfects one idea from the aflumption of all wholes j con- 
joining the many in one. Befides this, it conCders the many which it has colleded in one, lying 
apart, and the whole which is produced from them. 

are 
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are placed apart from each other, and many ideas different from each other 
externally comprehended under one, and one idea through many wholes 
conjoined in one ; and laflly, many ideas, every way divided apart froni 
each other. This is to know fcientifically, how to <liflinguifh according to 
genus, in what refped particulars communicate, and how far they do not 
communicate with each other. 

Theje, Entirely fo. 

Guest. But I think you do not give diale<5lic to any other than one 
who philofophizes purely and juftly. 

ThEtE. For how is it poffible to give it to any other? 

Guest. If we feek; indeed, we (hall find a philofopher in a place, of this 
kind, both now and hereafter, though it is alfo difficult to fee this charadier 
clearly ; but the difficulty of perceiving a fophifi: is of a different kind from 
that with which the perceiving a philofopher is attended. 

The^, How fo ? 

Guest. The former flying into the darknefs of non-being, auti by ufe 
becoming adapted to it, is with difficulty perceived through the obfcurity of 
the place. Is it not fo ? 

The^. So it feems. 

Guest. But the philofopher through reafoning, being always fituated near 
the idea of being, is by no means eafily difcerned, on account of the fplendor 
of the region. For the eyes of vulgar fouls are unable to fupport the view 
of that which is divine. 

The^. It is likely that thefe things fubfift in this manner, no lefs than 
thofe. 

GutsT. About this particular, therefore, we fhall perhaps at another 
time confider more clearly, if it be permitted us. But, with refpedl to the 
fophifi:, it is evident that we (hould not difmifs him till we have fufficiently 
furvcyed him. 

TnEiE. You fpeak well. 

Guest. Since then it is acknowledged by us, that fome of the genera of 
bein<^ communicate with each other, and that fome do not, and that fomc 
communicate with a few, and others with many things, and others again 
are not hindered from communicating through all things with all things; — 
this being the cafe, let us, in the next place, following the order of dif- 

courfe. 
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courfe, fpeculate not about all fpecies, left we fhould be confounded by their 
multitude, — but, choofing certain of thofe which are called the greateft, let 
JU8, in the firft place, confider the qualities of each, and, in the next place, 
what communion of power they poflefs with each other, that we may not 
in any refped be indigent of difcourfe about being and non-being (though 
we may not be able to comprehend them with perfedk perfpicuity), as far 
as the condition of the prefent fpeculation admits. If, therefore, while we 
are affimilating non-being, we fhould fay that it is truly non-being, we 
fhould be exculpated. 

The^. It would indeed be proper that we fhould. 

Guest. But the greateft of all the genera which we have now mentioned 
are, being itfelf, permanency, and motion. 

Theje. Very much fo. 

Guest. And we have faid that the two latter are unmingled with each 
other. 

Theje. Very much fo. 

Guest. But being is mingled ^yith both : for both after a manner arc, 

The^. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. Thefe things then become three. 

Them. Certainly. 

Guest. Is not, therefore, each of thefe different from the other two, but 
the fame with itfelf? 

Theje. It is. 

Guest. What then fhall we now fay refpedting famenefs and difference ? 
Shall we fay that they are two certain genera, different from the other 
three, but yet always mingled with them from necefli ty ? And thus are we 
to confider about five, and not three genera only ? Or are we ignorant tha^. 
we have denominated this famenefs and difference, as fomethino^ belono^in^ 
to the other three ? 

The-E. Perhaps fo. 

Guest. But, indeed, motion and permanency are neither different nor 
fame. 

Theje. How fo ? 

Guest. That which we in common call motion and permanency can be 
jieither of thefe. 

Theje. 
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ThejE. Why? 

Guest. Becaufe motion would be permanent, and permanency be moved. 
For, with refped to both, the one becoming the other, would compel that 
other to change into the contrary to its nature, as participating of the coa** 
trary, 

Theje. Very much fo, 

GuKST. But yet both participate of fame and different, 

THEiE. They do. 

Guest. We muft not, therefore, fay that motion is either fame or dif- 
ferent, nor yet muft s^'e afTert this of permanency. 

Theje. We muft not. 

Guest. Are, therefore, being and famenefs to be conlidered by ns as one 
certain thing ? 

Theje. Perhaps fo. 

Guest. But if being and famenefs fignify that which is in no refpedl 
different, when we again afTert of motion and permanency, that both are, 
we thus denominate both of them the fame, as things which have a being. 

THEiE. But, indeed, this is impoffible. 

Guest. It is impoffible, therefore, that famenefs and being fhould be one 
thing. 

The^. Nearly fo. 

Guest. We mufl place famenefs, therefore, as a fourth fpecies^ in addi* 
tion to the former three. 

The^. Entirely fo. 

Guest. But what? Mufl we not fay that difference is a fifth fpecies? 
Or is it proper to think that this, and being, are two names belonging ta 
one genus ? 

THEiE. Perhaps fo. 

Guest. But I think you will grant, that of beings, fome always fubfifV 
themfelves by themfelves, but others in relation to other things. 

Theje, Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But different is always referred to different. Is it not ? 

The^. It is. 

Guest. But this would not be the cafe unlefs being and difference widely^ 
6 differed 
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difFered from each other. But if difference participated of both fpecics, as 
is the cafe with being, there would be fome one among things different, 
which would be no longer different with reference to that which is different. 
But now it happens from n^ceffity, that whatever is different is fo from its 
relation to that which is different. 

The^. It is as you fay. 

Guest. We muft fay, then, that the nature of different muft be added as 
a fifth to the fpecies of which we have already fpoken. 

Theje. Yes.. 

Guest. And we muft likewifc fay that it pervades through all thefe. For 
each one of the others is different, not through its own nature, but through 
participating the idea of dafference, 

The^. And very much fo. 

Guest. But we may thus fpeak refpeding each of the five genera. 

THE-ae* How? 

Guest. In the firft place, that motion is entirely different from perma- 
nency. Or how (hall we fay ? 

Theje. That it is fo. 

GuE&T. It is not, therefore, permanency. 

Theje. By no means. 

Guest. But it /j, through participating of being. 

Theje. it is. 

Guest. Again, motion is different from famenefe. 

THEiE. Nearly fo. 

Guest. It is not, therefore, fanf>enefs. 

THE-as. It is not. 

Guest. And yet it is fame, in confequence of all things participating of 
famenefs. 

Thejc. And very much fo. 

Guest. It muft be confeffed, therefore, that motion is both fame, and 
not fame, nor muft we be indignant that it is fo. For, when we fay that it is 
both fame, and not fa«i€, we do not fpeak of it in a fimilar manner ; but 
when we fay it is fame, we call it fo, through the participation of famenefs 
with rcfpedk to itfelf ; and when we fay it is not fame, we call it ib through 

4 its 
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its communion with different, through which, feparating It from fame, ft 
becomes not fame, but different. So that it is again rightly faid to be not 
fame* 

The^. Entirely fo. 

Guest. If, therefore, motion itfelf fliould in any refpedl participate of 
permanency, there would be no abfurdity in calHng it ftable. 

Thete. Moft right, (ince we have acknowledged that fome of the genera 
are wilHng to be mingled with each other, and others not. 

Guest. And, indeed, we arrived at the demonftration of this prior to 
what we have evinced at prefent, by proving that the thing fubfifts after 
this manner. 

Theje, Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But we may again fay that motion is different from different, juft 
as it is different from famenefs and permanency. 

TliEiE. It is neceffary. 

Guest. It iiif therefore, in a certain refpe6l, not different and different, 
according to this reafoning. 

The^. True. 

Guest. What then follows ? Shall we fay it is different from three of 
the genera, but not from the fourth? acknowledging that the genera are 
five, about which, and in which, we propofe to fpcculate ? 

Th£^. And how? 

Guest. For it is impofllble to grant that they are fewer in number than 
they now appear to be. We may, therefore, fafely contend, that motion is 
different from being. 

THEiE. We may, moA fafely. 

Guest. It clearly follows, therefore, that motion is truly non-being, and 
at the fame time being, fnice it participates of being. 

Theje. Mofl clearly. 

Guest. Non-being, therefore, is neceffarily in motion, and in all the 
genera. For, in all of theln, the nature of different rendering them different 
from being, makes each to be non-being. Hence, we rightly fay that all of 
them are non-beings ; and again, becaufe they participate of Being, that they 
are, and are beings. 

VOL. III. 2 M The^. 
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THEiE. It appears fo. 

Guest. About each of the fpecies, therefore, there is much of being, but 
there is alfo non-being infinite in multitude, 

The^. It appears fo. 

Guest. Muft not, therefore, beii>g itfelf be faid to be different fromth« 
others ? 

Theje. It is neceflar}'. 

Guest. Being, therefore, is not fo many in number as the others ; for^ 
not being them, it is itfelf one, but is not other things, which are infinite in. 
number. 

Them. This is nearly the cafe. 

Guest. We ought not, therefore, to be indignant at thefe things, fTncc 
the genera have naturally a mutual communion. But if feme one does not 
admit thefe things, yet, as we have been perfuaded by the former aflbrtions, 
in like manner we ought to be perfuaded by thefe*. 

The^. You fpeak mod: jufily. 

Guest. We may alfo fee this, 

Theje. What? 

Guest. When we fay non-being, we do not, as it appears, fay any thmg- 
contrary to being, but only that which is different.'. 

Theje. How fo ? 

Guest. Jufl as when we fay a thing is not great, do we then appear to 
you to evince by this word that which is fmall rather than that which is equal? 

The^. How is it pofifible we fhould .^ 

Guest. We muft not, therefore, admit that the contrary to a thing h 
fignlfied, when negation is fpoken of; but thus much only muft beaflerted, 
that the terms not, and neither, fignify fomething of other things, when 
placed before names, or rather before things, about which the names of the 
negations afterwards enunciated are diftributed. 

THEiE. Entirely fo. 

Guest. This alfo we may confider by a dianoetic energy, if it is agreeable 
to you. 

' By non^heingi, therefore, in this place, Plato means differencey one of the five genera of beings 

Theje* 
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The^. What is that ? 

Guest. The nature of different appears to me to be cut into fmall parts, 
in the fame manner as fcience. 

Theje, How ? 

Guest. This nature itfelf is one; but a part of it refidhig in any thing 
and being individually defined, polTefTes a private appellation of its own ; 
on which account there are faid to be many arts and Ibiences. 

The^. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Do not, therefore, the parts of the nature of different, which is 
itfelf one thing, fuffcr this very fame thing ? 

The^. Perhaps fo. But we mud (how how this takes place. 

Guest. Is there any part of different oppofite to the beautiful ? . 

Theje. There is. 

Guest. Mufl: we fay that this part is namelefs, or that it has a certain 
name ? 

THEiE. That it has a name. For every thing which we fay is not beau- 
tiful, is not different from any thing elfe than the nature of the beautiful. 

Guest. Come, then, anfwer me the following queftion. 

The^. What queftion? 

Guest. When any thing is defined as belonging to one particular genus, 
and is again oppofed to a certain effence, does it happen that thus it is not 
beautiful ? 

The^. It does. 

Guest. But the oppofition of being to being happens, as it feems, to be 
not beautiful. 

Theje. Mofl: right. 

Guest. What then ? Does it follow from this reafoning that the beau- 
tiful belongs more to beings, and the non-beautiful lefs ? 

Theje. It does not. 

Guest. We mufl fay, therefore, that the non-great and the great fimilarly 
are. 

The;e. Similarly, 

Guest, Hence, too, we muft aflert of the jufl: and the non-juft, that the 
one in no refpecSt is more than the other* 

THEiE. Undoubtedly. 

2 M 2 Guest. 
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Guest. And the fame muft be faid of other things, fince the nature of 
different appears to rank among beings. But difference having a fubfiftence, 
it is neceffary to place the parts of it as no lefs having fabfiftence, 

Theje. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. As it appears, therefore, the oppofition of a part of the nature of 
different, and of the parts of being, are no lefs effence, if it be lawful fo to 
fjpeak, than being itfelf ; nor do they iignify that whic]i is contrary to being, 
but only Something different from it. 

Thejb. It is mod: clear. 

Guest. What then fhall we call it? 

Th e^. It is evident that non-being, which we have fought after on account 
of a fophifl, is this \cry thing. 

Guest. Whether, therefore, as yon fay, is it no more deficient of effence 
than the others ? And ought we now boldly to fay, that non-being poffeffes 
its own nature firmly, in the fame manner as the great was found to be great, 
and the beautiful beautiful, and the non-great to be non-great, and the non- 
beautiful non-beautiful ? Shall we in like manner fay, that non-being was 
and is non-being, as one fpecies which mull be numbered among many 
beings ? Or mud: we flill, Theactetus, be diffident about this ? 

Thejk. By no means. 

Guest, Do you perceive, therefore, how difobedient we have been to the 
prohibition of Parmenides ? 

Theje., In what refped ? 

Guest. We have wandered beyond the limits he appointed us, by thus 
continuing ftill further to explore and evince. 

THEiE. How ? 

Guest. Becaufe he fays, *' Non-beings never, and by no means are ; but 
do you, while inv^ftigati ng, reflrain your conceptions from this path." 

The^. He does fpeak in this manner. 

Guest. But we have not only fhown that non-beings are, but we have 
demonllrated what the form of non-being is. For, having evinced that the 
nature of different has a fubfiftence, and that it is divided into fmall parts, 
which are mutually dif^ributed through all things, we then dared to fay, that 
the part of it which is oppofed to the being of every thing, is itfelf truly non- 
being, 

4 The^, 
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The/e. And to me, O gueil:, we appear to have fpokeii with the greateft 
truth. 

Guest. Let no one, therefore, fay, that we, havnig evinced that non-behig 
is contrary to being, dare to aflert that it is, For we fome time fince bade 
farewell to him who aiks whether that which is contrary to any thing has a 
fubfiftcnce, and poflefles a certain reafon, or is entirely irrational. But, with 
refped to that which we now call non-being, either fome one who is not 
perfuaded by our arguments (hould confute us, as not having fpoken well; 
or, if he cannot do this, he mufl alfo fay as we fay, that the genera are min- 
gled with each other, and that being and different pervading through all 
things, and through each other, different participating of being, is through 
this participation, not being that of which it participates, but fomething 
elfe. But, being different from being, it clearly follows that it is neceflarily 
non-being. And again, l?eirtg^ in confequence of participating of difference, 
will be different from the other genera : but being different from all of them, 
it is not any one of them, nor all the others, nor any thing befides itfelf. So 
that, without doubt, being is not ten thoufand things in ten thoufand things: 
and, in like manner, each and all of the other genera are multifarioufly dif- 
tributed, but are not themfelves multifarious. 
THEiE. True. 

Guest. And if any one does not believe in thefe contrarieties, he fliould 
confider, and affert fomething better than has been now faid. Or if fome 
one, in confequence of finding this to be a difficult fpeculation, rejoices, 
drawing the arguments from one fide to another, fuch a one, as our prefcnt 
reafoning afierts, is not engaged in a purfuit which deferves much ferious 
attention. For f/iis neither poffeffes any thing elegant, nor is difficult to 
difcover ; but t/iat is difficult, and at the fame time beautiful. 
THEiE. What? 

Guest. That of which we have fpoken above; I mean that, omitting 
thcfe particul^jrs, we may be able to confute any one who afferts that differ- 
ent is fame, or fame different. For, to fliow that fame is different, and 
different fame, that the great is fmall, and the fimilar diffimilar, and to rejoice 
in thus introducing contraries in diicourfe, is not a true confutation, but is 
evidently the province of one who has but a flight apprehen/ion of the thing, 
and is recently born, 

THEiE, 
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The^. Very much fo. 

Guest. For, O excellent young man, to endeavour to feparate every 
thing from -every thing, is both inelegant, and the province of one rude and 
deftitute of philofophy. 
The^. Why fo ? 

Guest. To diflblve each thing from all things, is the moft perfefl: abolition 
of all difcourfe. For difcourfe fubfifts through the conjunction of fpccies 
with eacti other. 
Theje. True. 

GuE5T. Confider, therefore, how opportunely we have now contended 
with men of this kind, and compelled them to permit one thing to be min- 
gled with another. 

The^, With a view to what ? 

Guest. To this, that difcourfe may be one certain thing belonging to the 
genera of being. For, if we are deprived of this, we fhall, for the mofl: part, 
be deprived of philofophy. And further {['ill, it is requifite at prefent that we 
fhould mutually confent to determine what difcourfe is. But, if it is entirely 
taken away from us, w-e can no longer fpeak about any thing. And it will 
be taken away, if we admit that things are not in any refpe<5t mingled with 
each other. 

Theje. Right. But I do not underftand why we fliould now mutually 
confent to determine what difcourfe is. 

Guest. But, perhaps, you will eafiJy underfland by attending to this. 
Theje. To what ? 

Guest. Non-being has appeared to us to be on-e of the other genera, and 
to be difpenfed through all beings. 
THEiE. It has fo. 

Guest. After this, therefore, we fhould confider whether it is mingled 
vv'ith opinion and difcourfe. 
Theje. On what account ? 

Guest. Becaufe, if it is not mingkd with thcfe, it mufi: neceflarily follow 
that all things are true : but, if it is mingled with thefe, falfe opinion and falfe 
flifcourfe muft be produced. For to opine, or fpeak of non-beings, is itfelf 
wifehood fubfifting in the dianoetic part and difcourfe. 
Theje. It is fo* 

Guest* 
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Guest. But, being falfchood, it is deception. 

Theje. It is. 

Guest. And deception fubfifting, all things muft neceflarily be full of 
refemblances, images, and phantaly. 

Theje. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But we have faid that the fophift flies into this place, while he 
denies that there is any fuch thing as falfehood. For he afTerts that no one 
can either think or Ipcak of non-being ; becaufe it in no relped partici- 
pates of eflfence. 

Theje. Thefe things were fa id by us» 

Guest. But now it has appeared that non-being participates of being.. 
So that in this refpedl perhaps he will no longer oppofe us. Perhaps how- 
ever he will fay, that of fpecies, fome participate of non-being, and others 
not ; and that difcourfe and opinion rank among thofe things which do not 
participate it. So that he will again contend with us, that the image-making; 
and phantaflic art, in which we have faid he is concealed, has no fub- 
fiflence ; fince opinion and difcourfe have no communion with non-being. 
He will likevvife aflert that falfehood has not any kind of fubfiftence, fince 
this communion of things is no where to be found. Hence we muft in- 
veftigate the nature of difcourfe, opinion, and phantafy, that, thefe becoming 
apparent, we may perceive their communion with non-being; and, per- 
ceiving this, may evince that there is fuch a thing as falfehood ; and, having- 
evinced this, may bind the fophifl in. it, if he is found to be guilty; or,: 
liberating him, invefligate in fome other genus. 

Theje. That, O guefl-, which we faid at firft about the frphiil:, appears to 
be very true — I mean, that he is a genus difficult to apprehend. For he 
appears to be full of problems; nor can any one arrive at his retreats, till 
he has firft vanquiihed the obftacle which he throws in the way. For now 
we have fcarcely overcome the obftacle which he hurled f-vnh, I mean that 
non-being is^ not, and he immediately throws in our way another. Hence 
it is requiflte to fhow that there is falehood, both in difcourfe and opinion, 
and after this perhaps femething clfe, and another thing after that, and fo 
on, as it appears, without end. 

Guest, lie, O Theaetetus, who is able to make advances continuaJly, 

though 
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though in a fmall degree, ought to proceed boldly in this affair. For what 
will he be able to accompHfh in other things, who is without ardor in thefe ? 
For he who cither efFeds nothing in thefe, or is repelled backwards, will 
fcarcely (according to the proverb) ever take the city. But now, O good 
man, fince as you fay this is accomplifhed, we fhall have captured the greatefl: 
wall, and the reft will be eafy and trifling. 

THEiE. You fpeak well. 

Guest. Let us then now, in the firft place, as we faid, confider difcourfe 
and opinion, that we may more clearly fhow, whether non-being touches 
upon thefe, or whether both thefe arc in every refped true, and neither of 
them at any time falfe. 

The^. Right. 

Guest. Come then, let us again fpeculate about nouns, in the fame 
manner as we did about fpccies'and letters. For that which is the objedi 
of our prefent inveftigation appears in a certain refpe£t to have a fimilar 
fubfiftence, 

Theje. What is it you wifh to be conceived refpeding nouns ? 

Guest. Whether all of them harmonize with each other; or fomc 
accord, but others do not. 

Theje. It is evident that fbme accord, and others do not. 

Guest. Perhaps your meaning is this, that fuch nouns as in an orderly 
fucceffion affert and evince fomething, mutually accord ; but that fuch as 
fjgnify nothing by continuity, do not mutually accord. 

Theje. How do you mean ? and what is it you fay ? 

Guest. What I thought you would both underftand and aflfent to. For 
there is a twofold genus of vocal declarations refpeding eflence. 

Theje. How? 

Guest. One, which is called nouns, and the other verbs. 

Theje. Speak of each. 

Guest* That which is a declaration in adions, we call a verb, 

Theje. We do. 

Guest. But a mark or fign of voice impofed on the agents themfelves, 
we call a noun, 

Theje. Very much fo. 

Guest. 
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Guest. From nouns,' therefore, alone, enunciated in continued fucceffion, 
a fentence is never produced ; nor yet again from verbs enunciated without 
nouns, 

The^. Thefc things I have not learned. 

Guest. But it is evident that you juft now acknowledged this, when look- 
ing to fomething elfe. For this is what I wifhed to fay, that when thefe arc 
enunciated in continued fucceflion, a fentence is not produced. 

The^. How fo? 

Guest. As, for inftance, walks, runs, fleeps, and fuch other words as 
fignify adions, all which when any one enunciates in continued fucceflion, 
he will not by this means produce a fentence. 

The^. For how can he? 

Guest. Again, therefore, when any one fays, a lion, a ftag, a horfe, and 
fuch other nouns as fignify agents themfelves, a fentence will not yet be pro- 
duced by this continuity. For the things enunciated do not evince a(51ion, 
or a privation of adion, or the effence of a thing which is, or which is not, 
till verbs are mingled with nouns. But when they are harmonized, a 
fentence is immediately produced, and the firft connexion of thefe is 
nearly the firft fentence, though it fhould be the fliorteft poflible. 

The^. How is this ? 

Guest. When any one fays, A man learns, would you not fay that this 
is the fhorteft and firft fentence ? 

THEiE. I ihould. 

Guest. For he then evinces fomething refpeding things which adlually 
are, or are rifing into being, or have been, or will be. Nor does he deno- 
minate only, but he finifhes fomething conneding verbs and nouns. Hence 
we fay that he fpeaks, and does not alone denominate, and to this con- 
nedion we give the name of difcourfe. 

Theje. Right. 

Guest. And thus as we faid refpeding things, that fome harmonized 
with each other, and that others did not, fo likewife with refped to the figns 
of voice, fome do not harmonize, but others do, and produce difcourfe. 

Theje. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Further ftill, attend to this trifling thing, 

Theje. To what? 
vc^. III. 2N Guest, 
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Guest. That dircourfe when it takes place muft neceffarily be a difcourfe 
about fomething : for it is impofTible that it can be about nothing. 

Theje. It muft. 

Guest. Ought it not, therefore, to be of fbme particular kind ? 

THEiE. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. Let us then give diligent attention; 

The^. For it is requiiite. 

Guest. I will, therefore, enunciate to you a fentence, in which a thing 
is conjoined with adion, through a noun and a verb : but do you inform me of 
what it is a fentence, 

Theje. I will, as far as 1 am able. 

Guest. Theaetetus fits : — is this a long fentence ? 

Theje. It is not ; but a moderate one. 

Guest. It is now your bufinefs to fay what it is about, and of whom it is 
a fentence. 

Them. It is evident that it is about me, and of me. 

Guest. But what again with refpe6t to this ? 

Theje. To what? 

Guest. Theaetetus, with whom I now difcourfe, flies. 

Theje. Refpefting this alfo, no one can fay but that it is about me, and 
of me. 

Guest. But we iaid it was necefTary that every fentence fhould be of fomc 
particular kind. 

THEiB. We did. 

Guest. But of what kind muft each of the fentcnces juft now mentioned 
be? 

The^. Oiie muft be falfe» and the other true. 

Guest. But that which is true afTerts things refpedingyou as they are. 

THE-as. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But that which is felfe aflferts things refpeding you different from 
what they are. 

The-». It does* 

Guest. It fpeaks, therefore, of things which are not, as if they were, 

The-^. Nearly fo. 

Guest. And it fpeaks of things which have a fubfiftence, but which da 
5 not 
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not belong to you. For we fay, that about every thing there are niany things 
which have a fubfiftence, and many things which have no fubfiftence. 

Thete. Very much fo. 

Guest. In the flrft place, therefore, it is moft neceflary, that the latter 
fentence which I enunciated refpeiSting you (hould be one of the fhorteft, 
according to the definition we have given of a fentence, 

TiiEiE. This muft now be acknowledged by us. 

Guest. In the next place, it mufl be confefled that it is a fentence of 
fomething. 

Theje. It muft. 

Guest. But if it is not of you, it is not of any thing elfe* 

The^. For how fhould it ? 

Guest. But if it is not of any thing, it cannot in any refped be a fentence. 
For we have fhown that it belongs to things impoffible, that difcourfe (hould 
exift, and yet be a difcourfe of nothing* 

THEiE. Moft right. 

Guest. When, therefore, other things are aflerted of you, as if they were 
\\itfamey and things which are not, as things which are^ fuch a compofitioii- 
of verbs and nouns becomes altogether, as it appears, a really and truly falfe 
difcourfe. 

THEiE. Moft true* 

Guest. But what with refped to the dianoStic energy, opinion, and 
phantafy, is it not now evident that all thcfe genera, as well the falfe as the 
true, are produced in our fouls ? 

Thejb. How ? 

Guest. You will eafily underftand, if you firft of all apprehend what each 
of them is, and in what they differ from each other. 

Theje. Only inform me. 

Guest. Are not, therefore, the dianoetic energy and difcourfe the fame, 
except that the former is an inward dialogue without voice, of foul with 
itfelf? 

THEiE. Entirely fo. 

Guest. But the fluxion from the dianoetic energy through the ttiouth^ 
proceeding with found, is called difcourfe. 

THEiB. True. 

4 N 2 GuESTi 
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Guest. Wc perceive this alfo in difcourfe. 

Theje. What? 

Guest. Affirmation and negation. 

The^. We do. 

Guest. When, therefore, this takes place in the foul according to th» 
dianoetic entr^y^ accompanied with iilence, can you call it any thing elfe than 
opinion ? 

The-^. How can I? 

Guest. But, when again, a certain paffion of this kind is prefent, not ac- 
cording to the dianoetic energy, but through fenfe, can it be rightly denomi- 
nated any thing elfe than phantafy ? 

The^. Nothing elfe. 

Guest. Since, then, difcourfe is both true and fal/e, and it appears that 
the dianoetic energy is a dialogue of the foul with itfelf, but opinion the con- 
clufion of the dianoetic energy, and phantafy the mixture of {cnfe and opi- 
nion with each other, it is neceflary, fince thefe are allied to difcourfe, that 
fome of them (hould be fometimes true, and fometimes falfe. 

Theje. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. Do you perceive, therefore, that we have found more eafily than 
we expeded, that opinion and difcourfe are fometimes falfe ? For juft now 
we were afraid, left by inveftigating this matter we (hould attempt a work 
which it is perfedly impoffible to accomplifti. 

Theje. I do perceive. 

Guest. Let us not, therefore, defpair as to what remains ; but, fince thefe 
things are rendered apparent, let us recall into our memory thofe divifions 
according to fpecies which we mentioned bjjfore. 

Theje. Of what kind were they.^ 

Guest. We divided image-making into two fpecies ; the one aflimilative, 
and the other phantaftic. 

Theje. We did. 

Guest. And we faid we were dubious in which of thefe we (hould place 
the fophift. 

Them. Thefe things were (aid by us. 

Guest. And while we were doubting about this, we were oppreffed with 
a ftill darker vertigo, in confequejice of that affertion which is dubious to all 

men. 
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men, that there can be no fuch thing as either a refemblance, or an image, 
becaufe that which is falfe has never in any refpedl any fubfiftence whatever, 

THEiE. You fpeak the truth. 

Guest. But now fmce difcourfe has become apparent, and likewife falfe 
opinion, it is poflible there may be imitations of things, and that from this 
difpofition the art of deceiving may be produced, 

The^. It is poflible. 

Guest. And was it not alfo acknowledged by us above, that the fophifl 
is converfant with thefe ? 

Thfje. It was. 

Guest. Let us, therefore, again endeavour, by always bife6ling the pro- 
pofed genus, to proceed to the ri^rht hand part of the fedion, attending to 
its communion with the fophift, t.il, having taken away all his common pro- 
perties, and leaving the nature peculiar to him, we may be able efpecially to 
exhibit this to ourielves, and afterwards to thofe who are naturally moft 
prc^ximate to the genus of this method. 

Thf^. Right. 

Guest. Did we not, therefore, begin dividing the effective art, and the 
art of acquiring ? 

Theje. Yes. 

Guest. And the art of acquiring presented itfelf to us in hunting, contefts, 
merchandize, and fuch-like fpecies. 

Theje. Entirely fo. 

Guest. But now, fmce the imitative art comprehends the fophifl, it is 
evident that the effe^live art muft firft receive a twofold divifion. For imi- 
tation is a certain making. We faid, indeed, it was the making of images, 
and not of things themfelves. Did we not ? 

THEiE. Entirely fo. 

Guest. But, in the firft place, let there be two parts of the efFe6live art.. 

Theje. What are they ? 

Guest. The one is divine, the other human. 

Theje. I do not yet underftand you. 

Guest. If we remember what was faid at firft we afferted that the whole 
of the effedive art was a power caufing things to exift afterwards which 
were not before. 

TlIEJB. 
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The^. We do remember. 

Guest. But, with refpedt to all mortal animals, and plants which are 
produced in the earth from feeds and roots, together with fuch inanimate 
natures as fubfifl on the earth, whether they are bodies which can be lique- 
fied, or not, can we fay that they were afterwards generated, when before 
they were not, by any other than a certain fabricating God ? Or (hall we 
employ the dogma and affertion of many ? 

Theje. What is that ? 

Guest. That nature generates thefe from a certain fortuitous caufe, and 
which operates without thought. Or (hall we fay that they are produced in 
conjun£lion with reafon and divine fcience, originating from Deity itfelf ? 

The-E. I, perhaps, through my age, often change my opinion. However, 
at prefent looking to you, and apprehending that you think thefe things were 
produced by Divinity, I think fotoo. 

Guest. It is well, Thea&tetus. And if we thought that in fome future 
time you v^ ould be of a different opinion, we (hould now endeavour to make 
you acknowledge this by the force of reafon, in conjundion with neceffary 
perfuafion ; but fuice I know your nature to be fuch, that, without any argu- 
ments from us, you would of yourfelf arrive at that conclufion to which I 
have drawn you, I (hall dirmi(s the attempt ; for it would be fuperfluous. 
But I adopt this pofition, that things which are faid to fub(ift from nature 
are produced by a divine art: but that the things which are compofed from 
thefe by men, are produced by human art: and that, according to this por- 
tion, there are two genera of the effective art, one of which is human, and the 
other divine. 

THEiE. Right. 

Guest. But, (ince there are two genera, bife6l each of them, 

The^. How? 

Guest. Juft as the whole of the efFedive art was then divided according 
to breadth, fo now let it be divided according to length, 

Theje. Let it be fo divided. ' 

Guest. And thus all its parts will become four ; two of which indeed, 
with reference to us, will be human ; and two again, with reference to the 
Gods, divine. 

Theje. They will. 

Guest. 
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Guest. But with refpedt to thefe, as being again divided in a different 
manner, one part of each divifion is effedive, but the remaining parts may 
be nearly called reprefentative. And hence, again, the effedive art receives 
a twofold divilion. 

The;e. Inform me again how each is to be divided. 

Guest. With refped to ourfeives and other animals, and the things from 
which they naturally confifl, viz. fire and water, and the fifters of thefe, we 
know that each of thefe produdions is the offspring of Divinity. Do we not? 

THEiE. We do. 

Guest. After thefe the images of each, and not the things themfelves, 
follow ; and thefe are produced by a daemoniacal artiiice. 

Theje. What kind of images are thefe? 

Guest. Phantafms which occur in fleep, and fuch as appearing in the day 
are called fpontaneous ; as, for inflance, fhadow, when darknefs is generated 
in fire : but this is twofold, when domeftic and foreign light concurring iii 
one about fplendid * and fmooth bodies, and producing a fenfation of feeing 
contrary to accuftomed vifion, effed by thefe means a fpecies. 

Thejs. Thefe works, therefore, of divine making are two, viz. the things 
themfelves, and the image which follows each. 

Guest. But what ? Shall we not fay that our art, by architc6hire, makes 
a houfe, but by painting, that other thing, the image of the houfe, which is, 
as it were, a human dream effeded by men awake ? 

ThE-E. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Hence, by giving a twofold divifion after this manner to other 
things, we (hall again find twofold works of our effedive adion, and we 
muft call the one auturgic, or the thing itfelf effeded, but the image, repre- 
fentative. 

Theje. I now underftand you better, and I admit thefe two fpecies of the 
effedive art, with a twofold divifion, viz. the divine and human according 
to one (edion ; and the thing itfelf effefted, and the offspring of certain 
imitations, according to the other. 

Guest. Let us, therefore, recoiled, that of the image-producing art we 

* See the latter part of the Introduction to the Timaeus. 

iaid, 
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faid, one kind would be aflimilative, and the other phantaftic, if it fhould 
appear that the falfe is truly falfe, and one certain thing belonging to beings. 

Them. We did fay fo. 

Guest. Is it not, therefore, apparent, that we have now indubitably enu- 
merated two fpecies ? 

The^. Yes. 

Guest. We muft, therefore, again give a twofold diflribution to the 
phantaftic fpecies. 

Theje. How ? 

Guest. One kind being that which is efFeded through inftruments, but 
the other being the phantafm of that which exhibits itfeif as the inftrument 
of the efficient. 

Theje. How do you fay ? 

Guest. I think, when any one employing your figure caufes body to ap- 
pear fimilar to body, or voice to voice, this is particularly called an imitation 
belonging to the phantaftic fpecies. 

The^. It is. 

Guest. Calling this then imitative, we will divide it ; but we will dif- 
mifs the whole of the other member, as being now weary, and we will 
permit fome other perfon to colled it into one, and give it a proper deno- 
mi nation. 

Theje. l>et the member then you fpcak of be divided, and let us difmifs 
the other. 

Guest. And indeed, Theaetetus, it is fit to think that this aifo is twofold ; 
but take notice on what account. 

The^. Say. 

Guest. Of thofe who imitate, fbme knowing that which they imitate 
do this, but others not knowing it. Though, can w« jslace any divifion 
greater than that of ignorance and knowledge? 

Them. We cannot. 

Guest. Will not, therefore, that which we juft now /poke of be an imi- 
tation of thofe that are endued with knowledge ? For this man, knowing 
you, imitates your figure, 
THEiE^ Undoubtedly. 

•Guest, 
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Guest. But what fliall we fay refpc6ling the figure of juftice, and, in 
ihort, of the whole of virtue ? Do not many, though they are ignorant, 
think that they know this, and, while they imitate that which feems to them 
to be the figure of juftice, endeavour, both in words and works, to make it 
appear that it is inherent in them ? 

Thete. Very many, indeed. 

Guest. Are they not, therefore, difappointed in their expectations of ap- 
pearing to be juft, as they are not fo in any refped ? Or does the very con- 
trary to this take place ? 

Theje. The very contrary takes place. 

Guest. I think then we muft fay that this imitator is different from the 
other, he who is ignorant from him who knows, 

The^. We muft. 

Guest. Whence, then, can any one derive a name adapted to each? 
Or is it evident that it is difficult ? Becaufe a certain antient caufe of the 
divifion of genera into fpccies was unknown to our anceftors, fo that 
none of them attempted to divide ; and on this account they were neceflarily 
very much in want of names. But at the fame time, though it may be a 
bolder affertion, for the fake of diftin6lion, we fhall call the imitation which 
fubfifts with opinion doxomimetic ; but that which fubfifts in conjundtion with 
fcience, a certain hlftoric imitation. 

THEiE. Be it fo. 

Guest. The other of thefe appellations, therefore, muft be ufed : for a 
fophift was not found to be among the fcientific, but among imitators. 

The^. nd very much fo. 

Guest. Let us then confider this doxajlic imitator ^ or one who imitates 
from op? ion, as if he were iron, and fee whether he is found, or whether he 
contains in himfelf fomething twofold. 

THEiE. Let us confider. 

Guest. He is, therefore, very copious. For, of fophifts, one is foolifli, 
thinking that he knows the things which he opines : but the figure of an- 
other, through his rolling like a cylinder in difcourfe, is replete with abun- 
dance of fufpicion and fear, that he is ignorant of thofe things which he 
feigns hlmfclf to know before others. 

THEiE. There arc both thefe kinds of fophifts, as you have faid. 
vol.. ni. 2 o Guest. 
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Guest. May we not, therefore, place one of thefc as a fimple, and the 
other as an ironical imitator ? 

The^. It is proper fo to do. 

Guest. And again, fhall we fay that the genus of this is one or two ? 

THEiE. Do you fee whether it is or not. 

Guest. I confider ; and two imitators appear to me: one employing 
irony among the multitude publicly, and in prohx difcourfes ; and the other 
compelling the perfon who converfes with him to contradiQ himfelf, and this 
privately, and by fhort difcourfes. 

The^. You fpeak mofl rightly. 

Guest. What then did we evince the imitator to be who employs prolix 
difcourfes ? Did we evince him to be a politician, or a popular fpeaker ? 

Theje. a popular fpeaker. 
' Guest. But what did we call the other, — a wife man, or fophiflic ? 

Theje. To call him a wife man is impofTible, fince we have placed him 
as one who is ignorant; but as he is an imitator of a wife man, he nuifl 
evidently receive a fimilar appellation. And I now nearly underfland that 
this charader ought truly to be called one who is in every refpedt a real 
fophifl. 

Guest. Shall we not, therefore, bind together his name, as we did before, 
conne6ting every thing from the end to the beginning ? 

Theje. Entirely fo. 

Guest. He, therefore, who compels thofe that converfe with him to con- 
tradidt themfelves, who is a part of the ironic genus, and a doxaflic imitator, 
who likewife belongs to the phantaftic genus, which proceeds from the repre- 
fentative art, who is to be defined to be not a divine but a human produdion, 
and who by the artifice of his difcourfes belongs to the wonder-working divi- 
fion; he who fays that a real fophifl is of this flock and confanguinity will, 
as it appears, fpeak mofl truly. 

THEiE. Entirely fo. 
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&OME, fays Hermeas ^, have endeavoured to (how that this dialogue is 
concerning rhetoric, looking only to its beginning and end ; others, that it 
is about the foul, fince here efpecially Socrates demonftrates its ioimortality ; 
and others, that it is about love, fince the beginning and occafion of the 
dialogue originate from this. For Lyfias had written an oration in order 
to prove that it is not proper to gratify a lover, but one who is not a 
lover ; he being vehemently in love with Phiedrus, but pretending that he 
was not. Wifhing, therefore, to withdraw him from other lovers, he 
vicioufly compofed an oration, the defign of which was to fhow that it is 
requifite rather to gratify one who is not a lover, than one who is ; which 
gave occafion to Socrates to difcourfe concerning this intemperate love, 
together with temperate, divine, and enthufiaftic love, becaufe it is a love 
of this latter kind which fhould be embraced and followeJ. Others again 
alTert that the dialogue is theological, on account of what is faid in the 
middle of it. But, according to others, its fubjedt is /^e good^ becaufe 
Socrates fays that the fuperceleflial place has never been celebrated accord- 
ing to its defert, and that an uncoloured and unfigured effence there fubtifls. 
And, laftly, others afTert that it is concerning the beautiful itfelf. All thefe, 
therefore, form their opinion of the whole fcope of the dialogue from a 
certain part of it. For it is evident that the difcourfe concerning the foul 
is afTumed for the fake of fomething elfe, and alfo that concerning the firfl 
beauty : for Socrates afccnds from other beautiful things to this, and to the 

I In Scholiis MSS. in Ph«drum. 
4 fupcrceleflial 
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fuperceleHIal place. It is alfo evident that the difcourfes about love are 
to be referred to the lover. It muft not, therefore, be faid that there are 
many fcopes ; for it is neceffary that all of them /hould be extended to one 
thing, that the difcourfe may be as it were one animal. In iliort, Socrates 
fpeaks concerning all-various beauty. Hence he begins from the apparent 
beauty in the form of Phaedrus, with which Lyfias was enamoured, in con- 
fequence of falling off from the charafter of a true lover. But afterwards 
be proceeds to the beauty in difcourfes, of which Phaedrus is reprefented as 
a lover. From this he afcends to the beauty in foul, viz. to the virtues and 
fciences; and thence, in his recantation, to the mundane Gods. After 
^\'hich he afcends to the intelligible fountain itfelf of beauty, to the God of 
love, and to the beautiful itfelf; whence he again defcends through the 
divifive art to the beauty in foul, and in the virtues and fciences; and after- 
wards again to the beauty in difcourfes, thus conjoining the end with the 
beginning. In fliort, the whole intention of the dialogue may be divided into 
three parts, correfponding to three lives : — into the intemperate love, which 
is feen in the oration of Lyfias ; into the temperate, which is feen in the 
fir/l difcourfe of Socrates ; and, in the third place, into the divinely infpired, 
which is feen in the recantation, and in the lail difcourfe of Socrates. It 
may alfo be faid that the lovers, the loves, and the obje6ls of love, are ana- 
logous to theie lives. Hence they do not much deviate from the defign of 
the dialogue who aflert that it is concerning love, fince love is feen in a 
relation to the objed of love ; and it is neceflary indeed not to be ignorant 
of kindred differences, fince Plato himfelf does not deliver cafual diftin6lions 
of love, and the obje6l of love. However, it is evident that the leading 
fcope of the dialogue is not concerning love ; for neither docs it difcufs its 
elTence, nor its power, but difcourfes concerning its energies in the world, 
and in fouls. But if Plato any where makes love the leading fcope of a 
dialogue, he difcourfes concerning its effence, power, and eiicrgy. Hence 
in The Banquet, where love is the leading obje6l, he delivers its middle 
nature, and its order, calling it a mighty dccmon, as binding fecondary to 
primary natures. But here, a difcourfe concerning the beautiful takes the 
lead, to which all things are elevated by love. 

And here it is neceflary to obferve, that the firii fubfiflence of t/ie beautlfuU 

the primary objed of this dialogue, is in intelligible intelledt, the extremity 

"6 of 
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of the intelligible triad, where it fubfifts as an intelligible idea. It is this 
beauty which, according to Orpheus, when it arofe, aftonifhed the in- 
tellcdual Gods, and produced in them an admiration of their father Phanes : 
for thus the theologift fings concerning it ; 

Tw (xtv aTrecrriX^e xp°<^i a9avaroio ^avnros. 

i. e. " they wondered on beholding in aether an unexpeded light, with 
which the body of the immortal Phanes glittered/* This beauty too, as we 
have obferved in a note on the Parmenides, is a vital intelledual form, the 
fource of fymmetry ' to all thmgs. 

With refped to the perfons of the dialogue, they are Lylias, or rather the 
oration of Lyfias, Phiedrus, and Socrates ; Lyfias and Phaedrus being, as we 
have faid, lovers of each other, but Socrates being the curator of youth, and 
the providential infpedor of Phaedrus, elevating him from the apparent and 
external beauty in words, to the beauty in foul and intelle6l. As fome 
however have accufed ' the dialogue as inflated in its diclion, on account of 
wliat is flild in the recantation, it is neceffary to obferve, that Socrates 
employs words adapted to the things themfelves. For, as he difcourfes 
about obje<5is unapparent, and unknown to the many, he accordingly ufes an 
elevated didtlon, and fuch as accords with an intelligible and divine eflence. 

Indeed, if human nature in this its degraded condition is capable of receiv- 
ing the infpirations of divinity, and if a part of the prefent dialogue was 
compofed under fuch an influence, an ^accufation of this kind is certainly 
its grealeft commendation. 

Hence it is juftly obferved by Proclus ^, " that Plato in this dialogue beino- 
infpired by the Nymphs, and exchanging human intelligence for fury, which 
is a thing far more excellent, delivers many arcane dogmas concerning the 

» Symmetry, according to the mofl: accurate and philofophical definition of it, is tlie dominion 
of that which is naturally mare over that which is naturally /efs excellent. Hence fymmetry then 
fubnfts in body, yvhcn form vanquiflies matier. Had Mr. Burke known and underftood the above 
definition of beauty, he would not have given to the world fuch a crudity as his treatife On the 
Sublime and Beautiful. 

* Dicaiarchus, according to Cicero vl. a. ad Atticum, is faid to have reprehended this dialogue 
as too vehement, becaufe it breathes of ihe dithyrambic charadcr. 

3 In Plat. Theol. lib. 1. p. 8. 

intelle6lual 
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intelledlual Gods, and many concerning the liberated rulers of the univerfe, 
who elevate the multitude of mundane Gods to the intellicrible monads, 
feparate from the wholes which this univerfe contains. And ftill more does 
he deliver about the mundane Gods themfelves, celebrating their intelle6Hons 
and fabrications about the world, their unpolluted providence, their govern- 
ment about fouls, and other particulars which Socrates difclofes in this dia- 
logue according to a delfic energy." 

1 only add, that though there are frequent alluiions in this dialogue to that 
unnatural vice which was fo fafhionable among the Greeks, yet the reader 
will find it feverely cenfured in the courfe of the dialogue by our divine 
philofopher. There can be no reafon to fear, therefore, that the ears of 
the modeft will be fl^jocked by fuch allufions, fince they are inferted with no 
other view than that they may be exploded as they deferve. But if, not- 
withftanding this, any one fhalV perfift in reprobating certain parts of the 
dialogue as indecent, it may be fairly concluded, that fuch a one poflefles 
the afFe6lation of modefty without the reality ; and that he is probably a 
bigot to fome defpicable and whining fe(St of religion, in which cant and 
grimace are the fubftitutes for genuine piety and worth. 
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PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 
SOCRATES AND PH^DRUS. 
SCENE.-^THE BANKS OF THE ILISSUS. 



Socrates. 

Whither are you going, my dear Phasdrus, and from whence came 
you ? 

Phjedr. From Lyfias, the Ton of Cephalus, Socrates ; but I am going, for 
the fake of walking, beyond the walls of the city. For I have been fitting 
with him a long time, indeed from very early in the morning till now. But 
being perfuaded by Acumenus^, who is your aflbciate as well as mine, to 
take fome exercife, I determined upon that of walking. For he faid that this 
kind of exercife was not fo laborious, and at the fame time was more health- 
ful, than that of the courfe. 

Soc. He fpeaks well, my friend, on this fubjed : and fo Lyfias then, as 
it feems, was in the city. 

PuiEDR. He was. For he dwells with Epicrates in this houfe of Mory- 
chus, which is next to that of Olympius. 

Soc. But what was his employment there? Or did not Lyfias treat you 
with a banquet of orations ? 

Pn^DR. You fliall hear, if you have but leifure to walk along with me, 
and attend. 

' This Acumenus the phyfidaii is alfo mentioned by Plato In the Protagoras, and by Xenophon 
in tht, third booi of the payings and Deeds of Socr.;tes. 

VOL. IIU 2 P Soc. 
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Soc, But what, do you not think that J, according to Pindar, would con- 
fider as a thing fuperior to bufuiels, the relation of your converfation with 
Lyfias ? 

Ph^dr. Go on then. 

Soc. Begin the relation then. 

PHiEDR. And indeed, Socrates, the hearing of this is proper for you '. 
For I do not know how it happened fo, but our difcourfe was amatory. 
For Lyfias, through the perfualion of fome beautiful pcrfon, though not one 
of his lovers, had compofed an oration on love, and this in a very elegant 
manner : in the courfe of which he afTerts that one who does not love ouo-ht 

o 

to be gratified rather than a lover. 

Soc. Generous man ! I wifh he had likewife aflerted that this fhould be 
the cafe with the poor rather than the rich, the old than the young, and fo in 
all the reft, that thus 1 myfelf, knd many more of us, might be gratified ' : 
for then his difcourfe would have been both polite and publicly ufeful. I am 
therefore fo defirous ^ of hearing his oration, that if you fhould even walk 
as far as to Megara, and, like Herodicus *, when you had reached the walls, 
immediately turn back again, 1 fhould not leave you. 

Ph^dr. What do you fay, mofl excellent Socrates ? Do you think me 
fo much of an idiot as to fuppofe myfelf capable of rcJating, in fuch a man- 
ner as it deferves, a difcourfe which Lyfias, the moft fkilful writer of the 
jprefent age, was a long time in compofing at his leifure? I am certainly 
very far from entertaining fuch a fuppofition : though I would rather be able 
to do this than be the poffefTer of a great quantity of gold. 

Soc. O Phaedrus, if I do not know Phaedrus, 1 am likewife forgetful of my- 
felf ; but neither of thefe happens to be the cafe. For I well know that 

' Socrates acknowledges that he knew the three following things, viz. the amatory art, as in the 
Banquet he fays concerning Diotima, " (he taught me amatory affairs ;" the tnaieutic arty as in the 
The«tetus he fays, ^' divinity has ordered me to exercife obftetrication j" and the dialetl'tc artf as 
in the Cratylus, " for I know nothing, fays he, except to give and take words." 
> It is fcarcely neceffary to obferve that Socrates fays this ironically. 
■ 3 Socrates defires to hear, becaufe he vehemently wiflies, from his amatory difpofition, to ener- 
gize divinely, and to fave the youth. 

♦ This Herodicus, as we are informed by Hermeas, was a phyfician, who made gymnaftic ex- 
ercifes beyond the walls, beginning from a certain commenfurate interval at no great diftance, as 
far as to the wall, and turning buck cgain ; and doing this often, he performed his exercifes. 

6 J^e 
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lie has not only heard the difcourfe of Lyfias once.', but that he has defircd 
him to repeat it often : and that Lyfias willingly complied with his requeft. 
But neither was this fufficient for Phasdrus ; but having at length obtained 
the book, he confidercd that which he moflly defired to fee. And fitting 
down to perufe it very early in the morning, he continued his employment, 
till being fatigued, he went out for a walk ; and^ by the dog, as it appears to 
me committed it to memory, unlefs perhaps it was too long for this purpolc. 
But he direded his courfe beyond the walls, that he might meditate on this 
oration. Meeting, however, with one who was madly fond of difcourfe, he 
rejoiced on beholding him, becaufe he fhould have a partner in his corybafttic 
fury ; and defired him to walk on. But wlien that lover of difcourfe ro- 
quefted him to repeat the oration, he feigned as if he was unwilling to com- 
ply ; but though he was unwilling that any one fhould hear him voluntarily, 
he was at length compelled to the relation. 1 therefore entreat, Phaedrus, 
that you will quickly accompli(h all I defire. 

Phjedr. Well then, 1 will endeavour to fatisfy you in the beft manner I 
am able ; for I fee you will not difmifs me till I have exerted my utmofl: 
abilities to pleafe you, 

Soc. You perfedly apprehend the truth refpcding me. 

Ph^dr. I will therefore gratify you ; but, in reality, Socrates, I have not 
learned by heart the words of this oration, though I nearly retain the fenfe 
of all the arguments by which he (hows the difference between a lover and 
one who does not love ; and thefe I will fummarily relate to you in order, 
beeinnins: from the firft. 

Soc. But (how me firfl, my friend, what you have got there in your left * 

haad; 

» Not to hear once, but often, fays Hermeas, manifefts the unwearied labour of men about 
apparent beauty. The book here fignifics that fenfible beauties arc images of images, as the 
letters in it are prinjarily indicative of the foul, but fecondarily of the reafons proceeding from the 
foul. A dog is dedicated to Hermes, and is the laft veftige of the Mercurial feries. As the prc- 
fent hypothefis, therefore, is about the oration of Lyfias, and Hermes is the infpcdlivc guardian 
of difcourfe, Socrates very properly fwears by the dog. It may alfo be faid that he thus fwears as 
reverencing the extremity of this order, and through it calling the infpedUvc Hermes himfeif as 
a witnefs. 

* The left hand here manifcfls that a rhetoric of this kind is extended to the worfe, or in other 
words, the pafTivc part of the foul \ and that it does not pertain to the pure power and fummit 
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hand, under your cloak : for 1 fufpedt that you have got the oration itfelfr 
And if this be the cafe, think thus with yourfelf refpeding me, that I per- 
fedly efteem you ; but that, when Lyfias is prefent, it is by no means my in- 
tention to liflen to you. And therefore (how it me. 

Ph^dr. You ought to defift : for you have deftroyed thofe hopes, Socrates, 
which I entertained refpeding you ; the hopes I mean of contefling with you. 
But where are you willing we (hould fit, while we read ? 

See. Let us, turning hither, direct our fteps towards the river IlifTus : and 
afterwards, when you Ihall think proper to reft, we will fit down. 

Ph^dr. And this will be very feafonable, as it appears, for I am at pre- 
fent without fhoes ' ; but this is always the cafe with you. It will be eafy, 
therefore, for us to walk by the fide of the brook, moiftening our feet ; nor 
will it be unpleafant, efpecially at this feafon of the year, and this time of 
the day. 

See. Go on then, and at the fame time look out for a place where we 
may fit down. 

pHiEDR. Do you fee that mofl lofty plane tree ? 

Soc. Why, what then ? 

Phjedr. For there, there is a cool fhade, moderate breezes of wind, and 
foft grafs, upon which we may either fit, or, if you are fo difpofed, lie down. 

Soc. Let us go then. 

Phjedr. But inform me, Socrates, whether this is not the place in which 
Boreas is reported to have ravifhed Orithya from IlifTus. 

of the rational foul, viz. to intelle^, but rather to the doxaftic and phantaftic part. But the book 
being concealed under the garment of Phsedrus, fignifies that fuch rhetoric is involved in dark- 
nefs, and is fallen from the light of fcience: for it is convcrfant with doxaftic aiul material con- 
cerns, and with human trifles. 

» The being without (hoes here fignifies promptitude, the unfuperfluous, and an aptitude to the 
anagegic, which indeed were always prefent with Socrates, but with Phxdrus at that time, bc- 
caufe he was about to be perfe£led by Socrates. The fummer alfo, and mid-day, are adapted to 
rc-elevation, conformably to that faying of Heraclitus, that the foul that has a dry fplendour Is 
the wifeft. The dipping the feet in the brook fignifies the touching on generation with the lall 
and moft abjecl powers of the foul j for thefe are indicated by the feet: the rational foul at the 
fame time fupernally contemplating generation. The breezes of wind alfo manifeft the providen- 
tial infpiration of the Gods : but the fliadc fignifies an intelligible, unapparent, and elevating power, 
remote f;om that which is fcnfible and which agitates -, for this latter is indicated by the light. 

Soc, 
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Soc. It is reported fo indeed. 

Ph^dr. Was it not juil: here then ? for the brooks hereabouts appear ta 
be grateful to the view, pure and tranfparent, and very well adapted to the 
fports of virgins. 

Soc. It was not, but two or three fladia lower down, where we meet 
with the temple of Diana % and in that very place there is a certain altar 
facred to Boreas *. 

PHiEDR.. 

' The Athenians, fays Hermeas, eftabliflied a temple of Rural Diana, becaufe this Goddefs is 
the infpeftive guardian of every thing rural, and reprefles every thing ruftic and uncultivated; 
But the altars and temples of the Gods, fignify their allotments; as you may alfo call the altar 
and temple of the fun, and of the foul of the fun, this mundane body, or apparent folar orb. So 
that in this place the allotments and illuminations of the Gods themfelves in temples will be the 
intelligible theory, and which inveftigates univerHil through particulars, and being through that 
which appears tofuhjijl. But the temple of this theory will be intelle^i. 

* A twofold folution, fays Hermeas, may be given of this fable; one from hiftory, more 
ethical, but the other transferring us to wholes. And the former of thefe is as follows : Orlthya 
was the daughter of Erectheus, and the priefiefs of Boreas; for each of the winds has a prefiding 
deity, which the teleftic art, or the art pertaining to facred myfleries, religioufly cultivates. To 
this Oriihya then, the God was fo very propitious, that he fent the north wind for the fafety of 
the country; and bed les this, he is faid to have aflided the Athenians in their naval battlesr 
Orithya, therefore, becoming cnthufiaftic, being pofTefled by her proper God Boreas, and no 
longer energizing as man (for animals ceafe to energize according to their own idioms when 
poflefled by fuperior caufes), died under the infplrlng influence, and thus was faid to have been 
raviflied by Boreas. And this is the more ethical explanation of the fable. 

But the fccond which transfers the narration to wholes is as follows, and does not entirely fub- 
vert the former: for divine fables often employ tranfa£lions and hiftories in fubfcrviency to the 
difcipline of wholes. They fay then, that Erectheus is the God that rules over the three elements, 
arr, water, and earth. Sometimes, bowcver, he is confidered as alone the ruler of the earth, and 
fometimes as the prefiding deity of Attica alone. Of this deity Orithya is the daughter j and (he 
is the prolific power of the earth, which Is, indeed, coextended with the word Erectheus^ as the 
unfolding of the name fignifies ; for it is the prolijic power of the earth Jlouri/Jjifig and rejlored accord- 
ingto the feafons. But Boreas is the provklcnce of the Gods fupernally illuminating fecondary 
natures: for they fignify the providence of the Gods in the world by Boreas; becaufe this Divi- 
nity blows from lofty places. But the anagogic power of the Gods is fignified by the fouth wind, 
becaufe this wind blows from low to lofty places ; and befides this, things fituated towards the 
fouth are more divine. The providence of the Gods, therefore, caufe.s the prolific power of the 
earth, or of the Attic land, to afcend^ and proceed into the apparent. 

Orithya alfo, fays Hermeas, may be faid to be a foul * afpiring after things above, from opouu 

* This Is according to the pfychlcal mode of interpreting fables. • Sec the General Introduilion, vol. ;, of 
this work. . 

aod 
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Ph^edr. T did not perfedly know this. But tell mc, by Jupiter, Socrates, 
are you perfuaded that this fabulous narration ' is true ? 

See. If I fhould not believe in it, as is the cafe with the wife, I fhould 
not be abfurd : and afterwards, fpeaking fophiftically, I fhould fay that the 
wind Boreas hurled from the neighbouring rocks Orithya, fporting with 
Pharmacia ; and that fhe dying in confequence of this, was faid to have been 
ravifhed by Boreas, or from the hill of Mars. There is alfo another report 
that (he was not ravifhed from this place, but from that. But for my own 
part, Phaedrus, I confider interpretations of this kind as pleafant enough, but 
at the fame time, as the province of a man vehemently curious and laborious, 
and not entirely happy ; and this for no other reafon, than bccaufe after fuch 
an explanation, it is neceflary for him to correiSl the fhape of the Centaurs and 
Chimaera. And, befides this, a crowd of Gorgons and Pegafuses will pour 
upon him for an expofition of <his kind, and of certain other prodigious 

and 9tM, according to the Attic cuftom of adding a letter at the end of a word, which letter is 
here an m. Such a foul, therefore, is raviflied by Boreas fupernally blowing. But if Orithya 
was hurled from a precipice, this alfo is appropriate : for fuch a foul dies a philofophic, not 
receiving a phyfical death, and abandons z proairetic *, at the fame time that (he lives a phyfical 
life. And philofophy, according to Socrates in the Phsedo, is nothing elfe than a meditation of 
death. Let then Orithya be the foul of Phaedrus, but Boreas Socrates raviftiing and leading it 
to a proaireiic death. 

» According to fome, Socrates in what he now fays, does not admit the explanations of fables. 
It is evident, however, that he frequently does admit and employ fables. But he now blames 
thofe explanations which make fables to be nothing more than certain hiftories, and unfold them 
into material cayfes, airs, and earth, and winds, which do not revert to true beings, nor harmo- 
nize with divine concerns. Hence Socrates now fays. If unfolding this fable I (hould recur to 
phyfical caufes, and {hould afTert that the wind Boreas, blowing vehemently, hurled Orithya as 
as (he was playing from the rock, and thus dying (he was faid to have been ravifhed bv Boreas,—. 
(hould I not fpeak abfurdly ? For this explanation which is adopted by the ivife, viz. by thofe 
who are employed in phyfical fpeculations, is meagre and conjt6lural j fince it docs not recur to 
true beings, but to natures, and winds, and airs, and vortices, as he alfo fays in the Phsedo. He 
rejefts, therefore, thcfe naturalifts, and thofe who thus explain the fable, as falling into the indefi- 
nite and infinite, and not recurring to foul, intellect, and the Gods. But when Socrates fays that 
he confiders fuch interpretations as the province of a man 'uery curious and laborious ^ and not entirely 
happy t thefe words indicate the being converfant with things fenfiblc and material. And the 
Centaurs, Chiii-i^ras, Gorgons, and Pegafuses are powers which prefide over a material nature, 
and the region about the earth. But for an account of divine fables, and fpeclmens of the mode 
in which they ought to be explained, fee the Introduction to the fecond book of the Reoubllc. 

* That is a life pertaining to her own will j for the foul in this cafe gives herfelf up to the will of divinity. 
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natures, immenfe both in multitude and novelty. All which, if anv one 
not believing in their literal meaning, fhould draw to a probable {enfe 
employing for this purpofe a certain ruftic wifdom, he will ftand in need 
of mofl abundant leifure. With refpcd to myfelf indeed, I have not leifure 
for fuch an undertaking ; and this becaufe I am not yet able, according 
to the Delphic precept, to know ' myfelf. But it appears to me to be 
ridiculous, while I am yet ignorant of this, to fpeculate things foreign from 
the knowledge of myfelf. Hence, bidding farewell to thefe, and being 
perfuaded in the opinion which I have juft now mentioned refpe6ling them, 
I do not contemphite thefe, but myfelf, confidering whether I am not a 
wild bead *, poflcifing more folds than Typhon, and far more raging and 
fierce ; or whether lama more mild and fimple animal, naturally par- 
ticipating of a certain divhie and modefl condition. But are we not, my 
friend, in the midit of our difcourfe arrived at our deflined feat ? and is 
not yonder the oak to which you was to lead us ? 

Phjedr. That indeed is it. 

Soc. By Juno ', a beautiful retreat. For the plane-tree very widely fpreads 
its ihady branches, and is remarkably tall; and the height and opacity 

of 

» If any man ever knew himfelf, this was certainly the cafe with Socrates. In what he now 
fays, therefore, his meaning may be, either that he does not yet know himfelf as pure foul itfelf 
but that as being in body he knows himfelf; or that he does not yet know himfelf, as he is 
known by divinity. 

» For it is evident that he who knows himfelf knows all things : for, in confcquence of the 
foul being '7rafAfjtop(pov aya-^iJLx an omniform image, he beholds all things in himfelf. By Typhon 
here we mull underftand that power which prefides over the confufed and difordered in the uni- 
verfe, or in other words the laft procefFion of things. The term manifold, therefore, in this place 
mufl not' be applied to the God Typhon, but to that over which he prefides, as being in its own 
nature moved in a confufed, difordered, and manifold manner. For it is ufual with fables to 
refer the properties of the objeds of providential care to the providing powers themfelves. 

3 Socrates mentions Juno, fays Hermeas, as generating and adorning the beauty of the mun> 
dane fabrication ; and hence fhe is faid to have received the Ceftus from Venus. Employing 
therefore, true praife, he firfl celebrates the place from the three elements air, water, and 'earth • 
and afterwards he triply cflvldes the vegetable produdions of the earth into firft, middle, and laft. 
For this is evident from what he fays of the plane tree, the willow, and the grafs. He 
fhows, too, that all the fenfcs were delighted except the tafte. But Achelous is the deity who 
prefides over the much-honoured power of water ; for, by this mighty river, the God who is the 

infpedive 
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•of the willow, are perfedly beautiful, being now in the vigour of its vege- 
tation, and, on this account, filling all the place with the moft agreeable 
odour. Add too, that a moft pleafant fountain of extreme cool water flows 
under the plane-tree, as may be inferred from its effedl on our feet, and 
which appears to be facred to certain nymphs, and to Achelous, from the 
virgins and ftatiies with which it is adorned. Then again, if you are fo 
difpofed, take notice how lovely and very agreeable the air of the place is, 
and what a fummer-like and fonorous finging refounds from the choir of 
grafshoppers. But the moft elegant profpedi of all is that of the grafs, which 
in a manner fo extremely beautiful, naturally adapts itfelf to receive on the 
•gradual fteep the reclining head. So that, my dear Phacdrus, you have led 
me hither as a gueft in the moft excellent manner. 

pHiEDR. But you, O wonderful man, appear to a6t moft abfurdly ; for 
by your difcourfe one might judge you to be fome ftranger and not a native 
of the place. And, indeed, one might conclude that you had never paffed 
beyond the bounds of the city, nor ever deferted its walls. 

Soc. Pardon me, moft excellent Phasdrus, for I am a lover of learning: 
and, hence I confider that fields ' and trees are not willing to teach me any 
thing ; but that this can be effeded by men refiding in the city. You indeed 
appear to me to have difcovered an enchantment capable of caufing my 
departure from hence. For as they lead famiftied animals whither they 
pleafe, by extending to them leaves or certain fruits ; fo you, by extending 
to me the difcourfes contained in books, may lead me about through all 
Attica, and indeed wherever you pleafe. But now, for the prefent, fince 

we 

infpeftlve guardian of potable water is manli"efi:cd. Nymphs are goddenTcs who prefide over 
regeneration, and arc miniflrant to Bacchus the offspring of Semcle. Hence they dwell near 
water, that is, they afcend into generation. But this Bacchus fupplies the regeneration of the 
whole fenfible world. Ax^Xwoj h £<Tri b eipopog Seo; rr,; •no'/wriixQu ^umfAeio^ v^aTO^' 3ia yxp rov (xeyKXTou 
TOfToi/ TTorafjicu rov e^opov ^sov JijAOvai rcu ttoti/xcu i^aroi' vufx^ai h ei<riv t^opoi ^eai rn; iroc'KiyyivKnai 
vTTovpyoi Toy £x Sez-tfXrjf Aiovuaou. Aio xai irapx ra v^an eictj, roureo'Ti rv yivt<Tii ETTi'Ss^mao-iv' ouroi 
0£ Q AtovufTo; T)jf 'TTxXiyysviatai uyrapx^i TravToj tcw ai<j^r\Tov. 

* This manifells, as it Is beautifully obfcrved by Hermcas, that Socrates always adhered to his 
proper principles and caufes, and his own intelligible and proper divinities. For the true country 
of fouls is the intelligible world. His difcipline, therefore, was not derived from things fenfible 
and refiiting, but from rational and intelleftual fouls, and from intelledl itfelf. The country is 

indeed 
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we are arrived hither, I for my part am difpofed to lie down ; but do you, 
afTuming whatever pofition you think mofl: convenient, begin to read. 

Phjedr. Hear then. — " You are well acquainted with the ftate of my 
affairs, and you have heard, I think, that it is mofh conducive to my advan- 
tage for them to fubfift in this manner. But if appears to me that I am not 
unworthy to be deprived of what I wifli to obtain, becaufe I am not one of 
your lovers: for lovers, when their defires ceafe, repent themfelves of the 
benefits which they have hcftowed ; but there is no time in which it is pro- 
per for thofe void of love to repent their beneficence ; fince they do not 
confult from neceffity, but voluntarily, and in the beft manner about their 
own affairs, and do good as far as their circumftances will admit. Befides, 
lovers fometimesrefledhow negligently they have attended, through love, to 
their own concerns, what benefits they have beftowed, to their own lofs, and 
what labours they have undergone ; and therefore think they have conferred 
favours worthy the objects of their love. But thofe void of love, neither 
blame themfelves for negle6ting their affairs, nor complain of paft labours, 
or difagreement with their familiars, as produced by fome beloved obje£t. 
So that fuch mighty evils being removed, nothing elfe remains for them 
than to perform with willingnefs and alacrity whatever they think will be 
acceptable to the obje6ls of their beneficent exertions. Befides, if it is faid that 
lovers make much of the party beloved, becaufe they love in the mofl emi- 
nent degree, and are always prepared, both in words and adlions, to comply 
with the defires of their beloved, though they fhould offend others by fb 
doing ; it is eafy to know that this is not the truth, becaufe lovers far more 
efleem the poflerior than the prior objeds of their love ; and if the more re- 

indeed fo far pleafant only to an intelleftual man, as it is favourable to folitude, and this becaufe 
folitude is favourable to contemplation ; but to be delighted with trees, and meadows, and ftreams, 
merely for their own fakes, is the province of fuch as are capable of no other energies than thofe 
of fenfe and imagination. vSocrates, in following Phsedrus, likewife manifefts his providential 
energy about youth, and his wi{h to fave them. But his hearing in a reclined pofition, fignifies 
his energizing about things of a more abje£l nature, fuch as were the opinions of Lyfias about 
beauty. For It is ncceflary, as Hermcas well obferves, to accommodate the figures alfo to the 
hypothefcs. Hence, in his recantation, Socrates very properly uncovers his head, becaufe he 
there difcourfes on divine love. As, therefore, now intending to energize about more abjc£t 
beauty, he hears reclining ; aflTimilating the apparent figure to the difcourfe. Thus alfo in the 
Phxvlo, he fat in an upright pofture on the bed when he was about to fpeak concerning the phi- 
lofopher. 

VOL. III. 2 Q cently 
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cently beloved party thinks fit, they are even wiHhig to treat injurioufly the 
former fubjeds of their regard. But to what elfe is it proper to afcribe fuch 
a condu6l, except that calamity, love ; a condud which he who had never 
experienced this pafTion would never fuppofe poffible to exift. And befides 
this, lovers themfelves confefs that they are rather difeafed than prudent 
and that they know their ill condition with refped to prudence, but are un- 
able to fubdue it. But how can fuch as are properly prudent approve the 
defires of fuch as are thus difeafed ? Befides, if you (hould wi(h to choofe 
among lovers the bed affociate, your choice mufl be confined to a few ; but 
if you defire to find among others one mofl accommodated to yourfclf, you 
may choofe out of many, And there are much more hopes of finding one 
worthy of your friendship among a many than a few. If, therefore, you re- 
verence the eftablifhed law, and are afraid left the infamy of offenders fhould 
be your portion, it is proper to' remember that lovers, who confider them- 
felves as loved with a mutual regard, are accuftomed to boaft that they 
have not beflowed their labour in vain ; but that fuch as are. not infedled 
with love, benig better than thefe, content themfelves with cnjoyino- that 
which is beft rather than the opinion of men. But flill further, when the 
multitude perceive lovers following the objeds of their affedion, and bellow- 
ing all pofTible affiduity in this employment, they are neceffarily perfuaded 
that when they perceive them difcourfing with each other, the defire of 
coition has either then taken place, or is about to do fo : but they do not 
attempt to reproach the familiarity of fuch as are without love, as they know 
it is nece/fary that they mufl either difcourfe through friendfhip, or fome 
other pleafure unconneded with coition. And, indeed, if in confequence of 
this dodrine you are afraid that it will be difficult for friendfhip to remain, 
and that difagreements, by fome means or other arifing, will become a com- 
mon deftrudion to both ; at the fame time premifing that you fhall thus 
fuffer a great injury in mofl of your tranfadions ; if this is the cafe, you 
ought with much greater reafon to be afraid of lovers. For there are many 
things afflidive to thefe, and they confider every thing as happening to tljcir 
difadvantage. Hence, they prohibit the objeds of their regard from affoci- 
ating with other lovers, dreading lefl the wealthy fhould furpafs them in 
wealth, and the learned in knowledge ; and, as far as they arc able, prcfervc 
them from the company of thofe who poflefs any thing good. And thus, by 
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perfuading them to abflain from fuch as thefe, they caufe them to abandon 
their friends. If, therefore, you confider your own advantage, you will be 
wifer than thefe, and will entirely difagree with them in opinion. But fuch 
as are not your lovers, but who adl in a becoming manner through virtue, 
will not envy your afTociatlon with others, but will rather hate thofe who 
are unwilling to be your familiars ; thinking that you are defpifed by fuch 
as thefe, but that you are benefited by your aflbciatcs. So that there is much 
more reafon to hope that friendship will be produced by this means, than that 
enmity will arife from fuch a conne61ion. Add to this, that the moft part 
of lovers dcfirc the pofleflion of the body before they know the manners, or 
have made trial of any thing elfe belonging to the beloved objed: : fo that it 
is uncertain whether they will ftill wifh to be friends to them, when the 
defire produced by love is no more. But it is probable that fuch as are with- 
out love, ilnce from the commencement of their friendship they a(51ed with- 
out regarding venereal delight, — it is probable that they will ad with lefs 
ardour, but that they will leave their a61ions as monuments of their conduct 
in futurity. Befides, it will be more advantageous to you to be perfuaded 
by me than by a lover. For lovers will praife both your fayings and anions 
beyond all meafure ; fome through fear, left they fhou Id offend you ; but 
others, in confequence of being depraved in their judgment, through defire. 
For love will point you out to be fuch. It likewife compels the unfortunate 
to confider as calamitous things which caufe no moleflation to others, and 
obliges the fortunate to celebrate as pleafant, things which are not deferving 
of delight : fo that it is much more proper to commiferate than emulate 
lovers. But if you will be perfuaded by me, in the firft place I will afTociatc 
with you, without caring for prefent pleafure, but for the fake of future ad- 
vantage ; not vanquiflicd by love, but fubduing myfelf ; nor for mere trifles 
exciting fevere enmity, but indulging a very little anger, and this but flow.ly 
even for great offences : pardoning, indeed, involuntary faults, and endea- 
vouring to turn you from the commiffion of fuch as are voluntary. For thefe 
are the marks of a frleiuiniip likely to endure for a very extended period of 
time. However, if it fliould appear to you that friendfhip cannot be firm 
unlefs it is united with the lover, you fhould confider that, according to this, 
we ought not to be very fond of our children or parents, nor reckon thofe 
friends faithful, who became fuch, not from defire, but from iludies of a 
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different kind. But further ftill, if it is requifite to gratify in the moll: emi- 
nent degree thofe who are in want, it is proper to benefit, not the beft of 
men, but the moil needy : for, being liberated from the grcateft evils, they 
will render them the moft abundant thanks. And befides this, in the exer- 
tions of your own private benevolence, it is not proper to call your friends, but 
mendicants and thofe who ftand in need of alimentary fuppUe*. For thefe 
will delight in you, and follow you ; will ftand before your doors, and teftify 
the moft abundant fatisfa<51ion ; render you the greatefl: thanks, and pray for 
your profperity. But, perhaps, it is proper not to be pleafed with thole who 
are vehemently needy, but rather with thofe who are able to repay you with 
thanks, nor with lovers only but with thofe deferving your attention. Nor 
again, with thofe who enjoy the beauty of your youth, but with fuch as may 
participate your kindnefs when you are old. Nor with thofe who, when 
their defire is accomplifhed, are ambitious of obtaining others, but with 
thofe who through modefty are filent towards all men. Nor with thofe who 
officioufly attend upon you for a ihort time, but with thofe who are fimilarly 
your friends through the whole of life. Nor, laftly, with thofe who, when 
defire is extinguifhed, feek after occafions of enmity ; but with thofe who, 
when the flower of your beauty is decayed, will then exhibit their virtue and 
regard. Do you, therefore, remember what 1 have faid, and confider that 
friends admonifh lovers, that they are engaged in a bafe purfuit ; but that 
thofe void of love are never blamed by any of their familiars, as improperly 
confulting about themfelves, through a privation of love. Perhaps you will 
a(k me whether I perfuade you to gratify all who are not lovers. But I 
think that even a lover would not exhort you to be equally affe6ted towards 
all your lovers : for neither would this deferve equal thanks from the re- 
ceiver ; nor would you, who are defirous to conceal yourfelf from others, be 
able to accomplifh this v. ith equal facility towards all. It is, however, ne- 
ceffary that you fhould receive no injury from your lover ; but that fome 
advantage fliould accrue to both. To me it appears, therefore, that 1 have 
faid fufficient ; but if you think any thing fhould be added, inform me what 
it is." 

How does this difcourfe appear to you, Socrates ? Is not the oration com- 
pofed in a tranfcendent manner, both as to the fentiments and the flrudure 
of the words ? 

Soc. 
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Soc. Divinely indeed, niy friend, fo as that I am aflonifhed. And in the 
fame tranfcendent manner am I affedcd towards you, Pha^drus, while I 
behold you, becaufe you appeared to me in the courie of reading the oration 
to be tranfported with delight. As I confidered, therefore, that you was 
more fkilful in fuch affairs than myfelf, I followed you ; and, in following, 
was agitated together with you, O divine head ! with bacchic fury. 

Phjedr. Are you difpofed to jeft in this manner ? 

Soc. Do 1 appear then to you to jeft, and not to fpeak ferioufly ? 

Phjedr. You by no means appear to be ferious, Socrates. But, by Ju- 
piter, who prefides over friendfhip, tell me whether you think that any one 
of the Greeks could fay any thing greater and more copioufly on this 
fubjea ? 

Soc. But what, do you think that a difcourfe ought to be praifed by you 
and me, becaufe its compofer has faid what is fufEcient ? and not for this 
alone, that he has artificially fafhioned every word clear, and round, and 
accurate ? For, if it is necefTary, this muft be granted for your fake : for it 
is concealed from me, through my nothingnefs. Hence, I only attended to 
the eloquence of the compofer ; for, as to the other particular, I do not 
believe that even Lyfias will think himfelf fufficient. And indeed to me, 
Phasdrus, it appears (unlefs you fay otherwife) that he has twice and thrice 
repeated the lame things, as if he did not poflefs a great copioufnefs of difl 
courfe upon the fame fubjed : or, perhaps, he took no great care about a thino- 
of this kind. And befides this, he feems to me to a6t in a juvenile manner, by 
fhowing that he can exprefs the fame thing in different ways, and yet at the 
fame time, according to each mode, in the beft manner pollible. 

Ph^dr. You fpeak nothing to the purpofe, Socrates : for this oration 
poflelfes a copioufnefs of fcntiment in the moil: eminent degree. For he has 
omitted nothing belonging to his fubje6l, which he could with propriety in- 
troduce : fo that, befides what has been faid by him, no one could ever be 
able to difcourfe, either more abundantly or more to the purpofe, on the 
fame fubjecl, than he has done, 

Soc. 1 cannot grant you this : for the wife of old, both men and women, 
who have difcourfed and written on this fubjed, would confute me, if I ihould 
admit this for the fake of gratifying you. 

6 Ph^dr. 
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Ph^dr. Who are thofe antients ? and wiicre have you heard better thino"S 
than thefe? 

Soc. I do not fufficlently remember at prefent ; but it is manifeft that I 
have fomewherc heard of fome of thefe, fuch as the beautiful Sappho, or 
the wife Anacreon, or certain other writers. But from whence do I derive 
this conje61ure ? Becaufe, O divine man ! finding my bread full of con- 
ceptions, I perceive that I have fomething to fay in addition to what has 
been already delivered, and this not of an inferior nature. I well know, 
indeed, that I underftand nothing about fuch things from myfelf, as I am 
confcious of my own ignorance. It remains therefore, I think, that I myfelf, 
like a veffel, fhould be filled with knowledge, through hearing, from the 
fountains of others ; but that, through my dulnefs of apprehenfion, 1 fhould 
again forget how, and from whom, I received the information. 

PHiEDR. You fpeak, moft generous man, in the moft excellent manner. 
For you cannot inform me, though I fhould command you to do fo, how, 
and from whom, you derived your knowledge ; but this which you fpeak of 
you are able to accomplifh, fince you poffefs more abundant and more ex- 
cellent conceptions than thofe contained in the oration of Lyfias. And if 
you are but able to accomplifh this, I promife you, after the manner of the 
nine Archons, to place a golden ftatue of an equal meafure at Delphi, not 
of myfelf only, but likewife of you. 

Soc. You are of a mofl friendly difpofition, Phaedrus, and truly golden, 
if you fuppofe me to have afferted that Lyfias was perfe6tly faulty, and that 
fomething better might have been faid than the whole of this : for I do not 
think that this can ever happen, even to the worft of writers. But to the 
point in hand, about this oration : Do you think that any one who afil-rts 
that it is more proper to gratify one who does not love than a lover can 
have any thing to fay befides his afTertion, if he omits to prove that he who 
is void of love is prudent, but the lover is not fo ; and praifes the one, but 
blames the other i But I think that omiffions of this kind are to be fuiFcrcd, 
and even pardoned, in a writer ; and that it is not the invention of thefe dif^ 
courfes, but the elegance of the compofition, which ought to be praifcd. But 
in things which are not^necefliiry, and which are difficult to difcover, I think 
that not only the compofition, but likewife the invention, fhould be praifed. 

Phjedr, 
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Phjedr. I aflent to what you fay : for you appear to me to fpeak modeftly. 
I will therefore allow you to fuppofe that a lover is more difeafed than one 
who is void of love ; but, if in what remains you fpeak more copioufly and 
more to the purpofe than Lyfias, you fhall fland in Olympia, artificially 
fabricated, near the Cypfelidae *. 

Soc. You are ferious, Phaedrus, becaufe I have found fault with a man 
who is exceedingly beloved by you ; and you think that I have in reality 
attempted to fpeak fomething more copious than what his wifdom has pro- 
duced. 

Phjedr. In this affair, my friend, you have afforded me a fimilar handle 
to that which I fome time fince afforded you, and it is necefTary for you to 
fpeak upon this fubjedt in the beffc manner you are able. And that we may 
not be compelled to adopt that troublefome method of comedians, by anfwer- 
ingone another, take care of yourfelf ; and do not oblige me to retort upon 
you " If I, O Socrates ! am ignorant of Socrates, I am alfo forgetful of 
myfelf." And, *' that he defires to fpeak, indeed, but feigns to be unwil- 
ling." In fhort, affu re yourfelf that we (hall not depart from hence before 
you have difclofed to me that which you keep concealed in your breafl. For 
there is none but us two ; we are in a folitary place ; and I am both 
flronger and younger than you. From all this, then, underfliand what I fay; 
and by no means difpofe yourfelf to be forced to fpeak, rather than to dif- 
courfe of your own accord. 

Soc. But, O bleffed Phaedrus ! it would certainly be ridiculous in me, 
who am but an idiot, to contend with that excellent writer, and this too 
extemporary. 

Ph^dr. Do you know how the cafe ftands ? Ceafe your boafling before 
me : for I have nearly got a fecret in my pofTeffion, which, when told, will 
force you to fpeak. 

Soc. Do not tell it, therefore, I befeech you. 

Pii^DR. Not tell it? But indeed I fhall. For my fecret is an oath» 
And therefore I fwear to you, by fome one of the Gods, or, if you will, be 

' The Cypfelldae were three princes who defcended from Cypfelus, a king of Corinth. This 
Cypfclus reigned 73 years, nnd was fuccceded by his fon Periander, who left his kingdom, after 
a reign of 40 years, to Cypfclus II. 

9 this 
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this plane-tree, that uillefs you deliver to me a difcourfe the very contrary 
to that of Lyfias, I will never at any time cither fhow or read to you another 
oration. 

Soc. O you wicked man ! how well have you found out a method of com- 
pelling a lover of literature to ad as you pleafe ! 

Ph^dr. "Why then, fince it is fo, do you hefitate about complying ? 

Soc. I fhall not indeed any longer, fince you have fvvorn in this manner. 
For how is it pofTible for any one to abilain from fuch feafts as you are ca- 
pable of fupplying ? 

pHiEDR. Begin then, 

Soc. Do you know what I mean to do ? 

Ph^dr. About what ? 

Soc. Why, I mean to fpeak covered with my garment ', that T may ra- 
pidly run through my difcourfe, 'and that, by not looking at you, I may not 
be hindered through fhame. 

Ph-s:dr, Do but fpeak ; and as to the refl, you may aft as you pleafe, 

Soc. Infpire me then, O ye Mufes * ? whether you are fo called from the 
melody of finging, or from the mufical tribe of fhrill founds; and fo affift 
me in the difcourfe which this beft of men compels me to deliver, that his 
aflbciate, who formerly appeared to him to be wife, may now appear to 
him to be ftill more fo. 

There was a certain youth, or rather a delicate young man, extremely 
beautiful, and who pofTefled a multitude of lovers. Among thefe there 
was one of a fraudulent difpofition ; who, though he did not love lefs than 
the reft, yet perfuaded the youth that he was not one of his lovers. And 
alking him on a certain time to fatisfy his defire, he endeavoured to convince 
him that one who was not a lover ought to be gratified before one who 
was. But he fpoke to this efFed : In every thing, young man, one prin- 

' The modefly of Socrates in this place muft fufficiently convince the moft carelefs reader of 
Plato, that this divine philofopher was very far from being a friend to that unnatural conne6lion 
of the male fpecies, which is fo frequently alluded to in this dialogue, and which was fo common 
among the Greeks. He indeed who has in the leaft: experienced that extreme purity of fentiment 
and condu£l which is produced by a cultivation of the Platonic philofophy, will require no further 
conviiHiion of the chaftity of Socratic love ; but as this can never be the cafe with the vulgar, 
they can alone be convinced by external and popular proofs. 
^ For an account of the Mufes, fee the notes on the Cratylus. 
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ciple, to thofc who are about to confult in a becoming manner, is, to know 
that about which they confult, or elfe it is neceflary that they ihould per- 
fe6i\y wander from the truth. But the muhitude are ignorant that they do 
not know the effence of every particular. Hence in the beginning of their 
difquifitions, they do not trouble themfelves to declare what the eflence of 
a thing is, as if they were very knowing in matters of this kind ; but in 
the courfe of their inquiry they exhibit nothing more than probable reafons ; 
and thus they are neither confident with themfelves, nor with others. 
With refpe6l to you and me, therefore, left we fhould fufFer that which we 
condemn in others, in our inquiry, whether the engagement of friend(hip 
ought to be entered upon with one who does not love, rather than 
with one who does, we ought to know what love is, and what power it 
pofrefles, mutually agreeing in our definition refpe6ting it ; and looking 
towards, and referring our difcourfe to this, we fhould confider whether 
it is the caufe of advantage or detriment. That love, therefore, is a 
certain defire, is manifeft to every one ; and we are not ignorant that thofe 
■who are void of love, are deflrous of beautiful things. That we may be able, 
therefore, to diftinguifh a lover from one who is not fo, it is rcquifite to 
know that there are two ceriain ideas in each of us, endued with a ruling 
and leading power, and which we follow wherever they conduct us. One 
of thefe is the innate defire of pleafures; but the other an acquired opinion, 
defirous of that which is heft. But thefe fometimes fubfift in us in a ftate 
of amity, and fometimes in a ftate of oppofition and difcord. And fome- 
times the one conquers, and fometimes the other. When opinion, there- 
fore, is led by reafon to that which is beft, and vanquifties, it is denomi- 
nated, from its vanquifhing, temperance. But when deHre irrationally 
allures to pleafure, and rules within us, it is called from its dominion, injury. 
But injury poflcfles a multitude of appellations : for it is multiform, and 
confifts of many fpecies. And of thefe ideas that which fubfifts in the moil 
remarkable degree, caufes that in which it refides to receive its appellation, 
and does not fufFer it to be denominated any thing graceful or worthy. 
For when, with refpe61 to food, defire of eating vanquifhes the reafon of 
that which is beft, and rules over the other deiires, then this defire is called 
gluttony ; which likcwife fubjects its pofTeflbr to the fame appellation. 
But that which tyrannizes about intoxication, and which through this leads 
VOL. III. 2 R its 
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its poflelTor wherever It pleafes, evidently confers on him its own appella- 
tion. And it is fufficiently manifeft how the fifters of thefe, and the names 
of the fifter-defires when they rule with abfolute fway, ought to be called. 
But that for the fake of which all this has been faid is now nearly evident : 
though it will certainly be in every refpefl more clear if enunciated, than 
if not. For the defire which without reafon rules over opinion tending to 
that which is right, which draws it down towards the pleafure of beauty, 
and being vehemently invigorated by its kindred dcfires about the beauty of 
body, leads and fubdues it : this defire, receiving an appellation from its 
flrength, is called love. But, my dear Phasdrus, do I appear to you, as I 
do to myfelf, to fufFer a certain divine paffion ? 

Ph/edr. Indeed, Socrates, you poflefs a certain fluency of expreffion, 
beyond what is ufual to you. 

Soc. Hear me then in filente. For in reality the place appears to be 
divine. If, therefore, during my difcourfe, I fhould be often hurried away 
by the infpiring influence of the Nymphs, you mufl: not be furprifcd. For 
the words which burft from me at prefent are not very remote from dith^-^ 
rambic verfe. 

Phjedr. You fpeak mofl: truly. 

Soc. But of this you are the caufe. However, hear the reft ; for per- 
haps that which now pofleffes me may depart. But this will be taken care 
of by divinity. Let us, therefore, again direft our difcourfe to the young 
man. What that is then, which was the obje6l of confultation, has beei^ 
declared and defined. But looking towards this, let us confider with refped 
to what remains, what afliftance or detriment will very properly happen to 
him who is gratified by a lover, and to him who is gratified by one who is 
not fo. 

It is necefifary then that a man who is enflaved by defire, or who is in 
fubje^ion to pleafure, fhould render the obje6l of his love as agreeable to 
himfelf as poflible. But to one difeafed every thing is pleafant which does 
not oppofe his difeafe ; but that which is better and equal is troublefome. 
Hence the lover is never willing that the objed of his love fhould pofTefs 
any thing more excellent than himfelf, or any thing approaching to an 
equality ^vith himfelf; but that, as much as pofTible, he fhould be inferior 
to, and more indigent than himfelf. Thus, he is defirous that through 
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ignorance he may become inferior to the wife, through timidity inferior to the 
bold, through inability to fpeak, to rhetoricians, and through dullnefs, to the 
acute. And when thefc, and far more numerous ills than thele, according to 
the conceptions of the lover, are naturally inherent, or are produced in the 
beloved obje6l, the lover rejoices, and even endeavours to introduce other?, 
that he may not be deprived of his defired pleafure. Hence it is neceflary 
that the lover fhould be envious of his beloved, and fhould endeavour by 
all pofTible means to exclude him from an aflbciation with others, through 
whom he may become a moft excellent man ; and thus in reality he is the 
caufe of a mighty injury to his beloved. But the greateft injury, which he 
is the caufe of, is that of depriving his beloved of the means of becoming 
eminently prudent. But he becomes moft prudent through divine philo- 
fophy, from which the lover is neceflarily compelled to withdraw his be- 
loved, through the fear of being defpifed. And befides this, he is obliged 
to a variety of other artifices, that his beloved, by becoming ignorant of 
every thing, may place all his admiration upon him ; and may thus become 
moft acceptable to his lover, but moft pernicious to himfelf. And thus 
with refped to things relating to the rational part, an affociation with a 
lover is by no means advantageous, but prejudicial to the party beloved. 

But after this it is neceftary to confider how he, who is compelled to 
prefer the pleafant to the good, would take care of the body of his beloved, 
if it was committed to his charge. Indeed he would endeavour that it 
ftiould not become firm and vigorous, but effeminate and foft ; and that it 
ftiould not be nouriftied in the pure light of the fun, but under the mingled 
ftiade ; and that he ftiould be educated without having any experience of 
manly labours and dry fweats ; but on the contrary ftiould be continually 
accuftomcd to a delicate and effeminate mode of living, and be adorned 
with foreign colours and ornaments, through the want of his own proper 
decorations : and that he ftiould be ftudious of every thing elfe, which is 
confequent to cares of this kind. All which, as they are unworthy of a 
longer narration, having fummarily defined, we fhall proceed to what 
remains of our diicourfe. Enemies, therefore, in battle, and other mighty 
neceftities, will confidently aftault fuch a body, but friends and lovers will 
be in fear for its fafety. But this, as fufficiently evident, we ftiall difmifs. 
Let us then, in the next place, declare what advantage or detriment, with 
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refped to pofleflions, arifes to us from the familiarity and guardianfhip of a 
lover. But this indeed is manifeft to every one, but efpeciallv to a lover, 
that he defires above all things that his beloved may be deprived of the 
mofl friendly, mofl dear, and divine pofTeffions : for he wilhes to receive 
him deiVitute of parents, kindred and friends, thinking that thefe will im- 
pede and reprehend his moft pleafant aflbciation with his beloved. Befides, 
he confiders that the object of his love, if rich in gold, or any other poffcfTion, 
cannot be eafily taken, and, if taken, will not be tra<5lable to his defires. 
From all which it is nece/Tary that a lover fhould envy his beloved the 
poffeffion of abundance, and (hould rejoice in his adverfity. Further yet, he 
will wifh the youth to live for a long time without a wife, without chil- 
■dren, and without a proper home, dcfirijig for a very extended period to enjoy 
thofe pleafures which he is capable of affording. There are, indeed, other 
evils befides thefe, but a certain daemon ' immediately mingles pleafure with 

■ Wc have already in the notes on the firft Alciblades, given an ample account of dsemons from 
Proclus. I fliall, therefore, only obferve at prefent, that, according to the Platonic theology, 
there are three fpecies of daemons j the firfl: of which is rational only, and the lad irrational 
only ; but the middle fpecies is partly rational and partly irrational. And again, of thefe the 
iirft is perfe£lly beneficent, but many among the other two fpecies are malevolent and noxious 
to mankind ; not indeed eflentially malevolent (for there is nothing in the univerfe, the ample 
abode of all-bountiful Jove, eflentially evil), but only fo from the oflice which tliey are deflined 
to perform : for nothing which operates naturally, operates as to itfelf evilly. Hut the Platonic 
Hermeas, in his MS. Commentary on this dialogue, admirably obferves on this pafflige as follows : 
** The diftribution of good and evil originates from the dsemoniacal genus: for every genus, 
tranfcending that of daemons, uniformly poiTefles good. There are, therefore, certain genera of 
d«mons, fome of which adorn and adminifter certain parts of the world j but others certain fpecies 
of animals. The daemon, therefore, who is the infpe£live guardian of life, haftens fouls into 
that condition, which he hlmfelf is allotted*, as for inftance, into injuflice or intemperance, and 
continually mingles pleafure in them as a fnare. But there arc other daemons tranfctnding thefe, 
who are the puniihers of fouls, converting them to a more perfect and elevated life. And the 
iirft of thefe it is neceflary to avoid j but the fecond fort we fhould render propitious. But there 
are other daemons more excellent than thefe, who diftribute good, in an uniform manner." — Atto 
tov ^atf^onov -yevwf ^purcof upx^Txi r\ t«v ayaflfiJV aai hokm ^laipeo'ii' wav yap ro bni^'^ixiixoviov ytvog, 
lAOVOEi^ui tX^ti TO ayu^oy. Earjv oirv riva yevn ^ai/xovuv, ta fJiEv nipi^a^ rtvai tov Koa(xou KxraxoT/xouvTa kat 
-txiTpO'Trsuovrci' ra 3e ti^i tiva ^um' xartx^tv ouv aTrov^a^etv tat ^ioC<^i f'5 "^ov exuroi/ >i>^vpov, oicv nj a^iHtav 
« akoXaciav' ^tMap ttiv *jJbv»iv mv ev tw vrapauriHa afofjtiyvuviv tv ccvraif, o t(popoi twj 3e t»i5 liava ^atfiay' 
«X^ot Se Tivsi ejcri rouruv nravaCtCnKort; ^aifMVtiy ot Kohaffsn etrtTrt/xTrovai raig ^ox^^it tZKrrpEipoyrii auraq 
Sii Te\£io)repav xaci imeprspocv ^uW xxi rovf fxtv 7rpurov{ ocTtorpnrKT^ot.i Sn' loui $£ hurepoui E^£U(MSi'i<^i(7&cci* 
Mtai ii xai «Mo» y^ptiiToyti ^oiifMHi, rx ocyo(,9oc fxovon^ui tTnTTSfXTTOi/rei. 
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moft of them : as in that dreadful heart, and mighty detriment, a flatterer, 
nature at the fame time mingles a pleafurc by no means inelegant and rude. 
And, indeed, fome one may revile a harlot, and other cattle, and fludies of 
jriiJs kind, which we are daily accuftomed to delight in, as noxious ; but he 
who is a lover of young men, befides his being detrimental, is in his familiar 
converfc the mort utipleafant of all men. For equal, according to the pro- 
verb, rejoices in equal. For, as it appears to me, iince equality of time 
leads to equal pleafures, it produces alfo friendfliip, through fimilitude. 
But at the lame time, the affociation of thefe is connected with fatiety ; 
and necefftty is faid to be grievous to every one in every concern. But 
this is mort eminently the cafe ia the diffimilitude of a lover towards his 
beloved. For an old man adhering to a young one, does not willingly leave 
him, either by night or by day, but is agitated by neceflfity and fury, which 
always atFording him pleafure, lead him about, through feeing, hearing, 
touching, and in any manner apprehending his beloved ; fo that he aflidu- 
oufly followjs him with unceafmg delight. But what folace or pleafures can 
he afford his beloved, fo as to prevent him, during the period of mutual con- 
verfe, from fuffering the mort extreme molertation ? And this when he 
'beholds his countenance aged and deformed, together with other particulars 
ironfequent to this, which are not only unpleafant to be engaged with, but 
even to hear ; neceflity always propoling to him fuch a furvey. For in 
order to oblige him to tliis, he is always watched by fufpicious guards in all 
his odious; and is under a neccffity of hearing the unfcafonable and immo- 
derate praifes and reproaches of his lover ; which when he is fober, are in- 
deed intolerable, but when he is intoxicated, are not only intolerable, but bafe, 
through his employing confidence, fatiety, and repetition in his difcourfe. 
Befides, while he loves, he is pernicious and importunate. But when he 
ceafes to love, he is afterwards unfaithful to the former obje6l of his love, 
whom he had perfuaded to comply with his requert, by employing many 
oaths, prayers, and promifes ; and whom, after all, he had fcarcely been able 
to induce, by the hope of advantage, to bear with his troublefome familiarity. 
And., lartly, when he ought to repay him for his kindnefs, then receiving 
another ruler and patron in himfelf, viz. intelledt and temperance, inrtead 
of love and fury, and thus becoming entirely changed, he deceives his once 
beloved objcdt. And then the beloved calling to mind the former a6lions 
3 and 
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and difcourfes of his lover, defires to be thanked for his kindiiefs, as if he 
was difcourfing with the fame perfon as before. But the other, throu<^h 
fhame, dares not fay that he is changed, nor does he know how to free him- 
felf from the oaths and promifes which his former ftupid dominion over him 
produced, now he has acquired the pofleflion of intelka and temperance ; 
fearing left, if he fhould adt as formerly, he fhould again become fuch as he 
was before. Hence it neceflarily comes to pafs that he flies from the 
former objeft of his love, the (hell being turned; but the other is compelled 
to purfue him, grievoufly enduring his change, and loading him with impre- 
cations, as being ignorant from the beginning that a lover, and one who is 
neceffarily infane, ought not to be gratified, but much rather one who does 
not love, and who is endued with intellect. For otherwife it would be ne- 
ceflary that he fhould give himfelf up to a man unfaithful, morofe, envious, 
and unpleafant ; detrimental with refpecl to the po/Teflion of things, and the 
habit of the body, but much more pernicious with refpedt to the difcipline 
of the foul, than which nothing really is, or ever will be more venerable, 
both among Gods and men. It is neceflTary, therefore, my young friend, to 
confider all this, and to know that the friendship of a lover does not fubfift 
with benevolence, but, like one who is hungry, is exerted only for the fake 
of being full. For, 

The eager lover to the boy afplres, 
Juft as the wolf the tender lamb defires. 

This is that which I pr^dided to you, O Phasdrus, nor will you hear, me 
fpeak any further; for my difcourfe to you has now arrived at its con- 
clufion. 

Ph^dr. But to me it appears that you have accompli(hed no more than 
the half, and that you fhould fpeak equally as much concerning one who is 
not a lover ; that he of the two ought rather to be gratified ; and that, for 
this purpofe, the advantages which he pofTefFes fhould be enumerated. Why, 
therefore, Socrates, do you now defift from fpeaking ? 

Soc. Have you not taken notice, bleffed man, that I now fpeak in verfe, 
but that it is no longer dithyrambic ; and that I have done this, though my 
difcourfe has been full of reproach ? But what do you think I fhould be able 
to accomplifh, if I fhould begin to praife the other ? Do you not perceive 

that^ 
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that, being then urged by you, and aflifted by Providence, I fliould be moft 
evidently agitated by the fury of the Nymphs? I fay then, in one word, 
that as many goods are hiherent in the one as we have numbered evils ia 
the other. But what occafion is there of a long difcourfe ? for enough has 
been faid concerning both. And every thing proper to the oration has been 
introduced. I will, therefore, crofs over the river and depart, before I am 
compelled by you to accomplifh fomething greater than this. 

PHiEDR. Not yet, Socrates, till the heat is over. Do you not fee that 
mid-day, as it is called, ftably remains almoft, even now ? Let us, there- 
fore, flay here, and difcourfe together about what has been faid, and imme* 
diately as it begins to grow cool^ we will depart. 

Soc. You are divine, Phicdrus, with refped: to difcourfe, and fncerely 
admirable. For 1 think that no one has been the occafion of mor^ of the 
orations which exifl at prefent, than yourfelf ; whether by fpeal^tjr of yeur 
own accord, or in fome way or other by compelling others. I ekcept only 
Simmias the Theban. For you far furpafs all the reft. And now you ap- 
pear to be the caufe of my commencing another difcourfe, though you did 
not announce war, as the confequence of my refufal. 

Phjedr. But how have I been the caufe? and what new difcourfe is this? 

Soc. When I was about to pafs over the river, excellent man, a demo- 
niacal ' and ufual fignal was given me ; and whenever this takes place, it 
always prohibits me from accomplifhing what I was about to do. And in 
the prefent inftance I ieemed to hear a certain voice, which would not fufFer 
me to depart till I had made an expiation, as if I had offended in fome par- 
ticular a divine nature. I am therefore a prophet, indeed, but not fuch a one 
as is perfedly worthy ; but juft as thofe who know their letters in a very 
indifferent manner, alone fufficient for what concerns myfelf. I clearly, 
therefore, now underftand my offence: for even yet, my friend, there is 
fomething prophetic in my foul, which diflurbed me during my former diA 
courfe. And this caufed me to fear left, perhaps, according to Ibycus, I 
ftiould offend the Gods, but acquire glory among men. But now I perceive 
in what I have offended. 

Ph^dr. Will you not inform me what It is ? 

» For a full and every way fatlsfaOo .y account of the djemon of Socrates, fee the note at the 
beginning of the Firfk Alcibiades on d;emon?, from Proclus. 

Soc. 
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Soc. You, O Phasdrus, have repeated a dire, dir^ difcourfe, and have 
compelled me to utter the iame. 

PHiEDR. But how ? 

Soc. The difcourfe has been foolifli, and in a certain rcfped impious. 
Andean any thing be more dire ' than this? 

Ph^dr. Nothing, if y ou fpeak the truth. 

Soc. What then? Do you not think that Love * is the fon of Venus 
and a certain God ? 

Phjedr. So it is faid. 

Soc Yet this was neither acknowledged by Lyfias, nor in your difcourfe, 
which was deduced by you, as by a certain charm, through my mouth. But 
if jLove, as is really the cafe, is a God, or a certain fomething divine, he 
cannpt ,be in any rc{]^cd: evil : and yet in our difcourfe about him he has 
been ipoken of as evil. In this, therefore, we have offended againd Love. 
But, befides this, our difputations, though polite, appear to have been very 
foolifh : for though they afferted nothing found or true, yet they boafled as 
if they did, and as if they fhould accomplifh fomething confiderable, by gain- 
ing the approbation of fome trifling deluded men. It is necefTary, therefore, 
my friend, that I fhould purify myfelf. , But there is an antient purification 
for thofe who offend in matters refpe6ling mythology, which Homer did not 
perceive, but which was known to Stefichorus. For, being deprived of his 
eyes through his accufation of Helen, he was not like Homer, ignorant of 
the caufe of his blindnefs, but knew it, as being a mufician. So that he im- 
mediately compofed the following lines : 

Falfc was my tale; thou ne'er acrofs the main 

In beauteous fbips didft fly, Troy's lofty tow'rs to gain. 

And thus having compofed a poem direct ly contrary to what he had before 
publifhed, and which is called a recantation, he immediately recovered his 
|ofl fight ^. I am, therefore, in the prefent inflance wifer than both thefe : 

for 

» ThU is the language of true philofophy and true religion, that nothing can be more dire than 
impiety. 

* For an account of Love confidered as a Deity, fee the notes on The Banquet, 
a From hence it is evident that the narration of the rape of Helen, and of the Trojan war, i$ 

entirely 
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for before I fuffer any damage through my accufation of love, I will endea- 
vour to prefent him with my recantation, and this with my head uncovered, 
and not as before veiled through fliame. 

pHiEDR. You cannot, Socrates, fay any thing which will be more plea- 
iing to me than this. 

Soc. For, my good friend, you mufi: be fcnfible how imprudent the ora- 
tion was which you repeated, and how fhamefully I myfelf alfo fpoke con- 
cerning a lover. For, if any one of a generous difpofitlon and elegant man- 
ners, who either loves, or had formerly loved, fuch a one as himfelf, had 
heard us, when we faid that lovers often excited the greatefl: enmities for 
the moft trifling occafions, and that they were envious of, and injurious to, 
their beloved, would he not have thought that he was hearing men educated 
in fliips, and who were perfectly unacquainted with liberal love ? or do you 
think that he would by any means have affented to our accufation of love ? 

PuiEDR. By Jupiter, Socrates, perhaps he would not. 

Soc. Reverencing, therefore, fuch a man as this, and fearing Love him- 
felf, 1 defire, as it were with a potable oration, to vvafh away that fait and 

entirely mythological, concealing certain divine truths under the fymbols of fable. But as this ac- 
count of Stefichorus, and the fable of the Iliad, is beautifully explained by Proclus on Plato's 
Republic, p. 393, I fliall prefent the reader with the following epitomized tranflation of his com- 
ment. " Stefichorus, who confidered the whole fable of Helen as a true narration, who approved 
the con(equent tranfaclions, and eftablilhed his poetry accordingly, with great propriety fufFered 
the puniihment of his folly, that is, ignorance: but at length, through the affiftance of mufic, he 
is faid to have acknowledged, his error; and thus, through underflanding the myfteries concerning 
Helen and the Trojan war, to have recovered his fight. But Homer is faid to have been blind, 
not on account of his ignorance of thefe myfterles, as Stefichorus, but through a more perfect: 
habit of the foul, i. e. by feparating himfelf from fenfible beauty, eftablifliiiig his intelligence 
above all apparent harmony, and extending the intellect of his foul to unapparent and true har- 
mony. Hence, he is fiid to have been blind, becaufe divine beauty caimot be ufurped by corpo- 
real eyes. On this account, fables bordering upon tragedy reprefent Homer as deprived of fight^ 
on account of his accufation of Helen. But fables, in my opinion, intend to fignify by Helen all 
the beauty fubfifting about generation, for which there is a perpetual battle of fouls, till the more 
intellectual having vanquirt)ed the more irrational forms of life, return to that place from which 
they originally came. But, according to fome, the period of their circulation about fenfible forms 
confifts of ten thoufand years, fince a thoufand years produce one ambit as of one year. For nine 
years therefore, i. e.. for nine thoufand years, fouls revolve about generation; but in the tenth 
having vanqulfhed all the barbaric tumult, they are faid to return to their paternal habi* • 
lations." ' . 
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bitter difconrfe which we have lately heard. And I would advifc Lyfias 
himfel'f, for fimilar reafons, to write as foon as poflible that a lover ought 
rather to be gratified than one who is without love. 

PHiBDR. Yob may be well aflured that he will do fo ; for, after you have 
fpoken in praife of a lover, it will be neceflary that Lyfias fhould be com* 
peWed by me to do the fame. 

SoG. This ittdeed I believe, while you remaia affeded as you are at 
prefenf. 

Phjedh. Speak then confidently. 

Soc. But will you iK)t permit me to fuppofe that the fame young man is 
prcfent, to whom 1 addrefl'ed my former difcourfe, left, in confequence of 
not hearing my recantation, he fhould rafhly gratify one who is not a lover? 

Fhadr. He will always be very nearly prefent with you, when you arc 
WiUing he fhould be fo. 

Soc. In this manner then, O beautiful young man, underftand that the 
former difcourfe was that of Phaedrus the Myrrh in ufian, the offspring of Py- 
thocles; but that this which 1 am now about to deliver is the difcourfe of 
Stefichorus the Imeraean, and the fon of Euphemus. But he began his 
oration as follows : 

" The difcourfe is not true which aflerts that, though a lover fhould be 
prcfent, one who is not a lover ought to be gratified before him, becaufc the 
one is agitated with fury, but the other is prudent in his condud. For if it 
was fimply true that mania is evil, this would be beautifully aflerted. But 
now the greateft goods ' are produced for us through mania, and are afligned 

to 

' This is a moft weighty tcftimony indeed in favour of the antient oracles, and prediilion in 
^sneraK I (hall therefore obferve, in anfwcr to the foUowcrs of Van Dale, Fontenclie, and others 
who have endeavoured to prove that the oracle* of the aatients were nothing more than the tricks 
ol fnmdulent pricfts, that to fuppofe mankind fhoald have been the dupes of fuch impofitions for 
th« fpace of three thoufand years, wculd exceed the moft extravagant fi£lion in romance. For 
fcow is it poflfible, even if thefe pricfts had been a thoufand times more cunning and deceitful than 
they are fuppofed to have been, that they could have kept fuch a fccret fb impenetrable in every 
txay and province where there were any oracles, as never to have given thcmfelves the lie in any 
particolax } Is it poflible that there fhould never have been one man among them of fo much 
worth as to abhor fiicb impoftures ? that there fhoald never have been any fo inconfjderate as 
unluckily to difcover all the myftery for want of feme precautions ? that no man fhould ever 

4 have 
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'to as by a divH*e :gift. For the pnediding prophetefs at IMphi, and thp 

prieftefles 

have explored the fan£luaries, fubterraneoiis paflagcs, and caverns, where it is pretended the/ 
kept their machines ? that they (hoirld never have bad occafton for workmen to repair them ? 
that only they (hould have had the fecwt of compofing drugs proper to create extraordinary 
dreams ? and, laftly, that they (hould have perpetually fucceeded one another, and conveyed 
their machines and their juggling tricks to all thofe that were to follow them in the fame employ- 
ments from age to age, and from generation to generation, and yet no man have been ever able 
to deteft the impofition 'P 

Befides; who were thefe priefts, that, as it is pretended, were monfters of cruelty, fraud, and 
malice ? They were the mod honourable men among the heathens ♦, and fuch as were raoft 
eflecmed for their piety and probity. They were fometimes magrftrates and philofophers. Thus 
Plutarch t informs us in one of his treatifes, that he was himfelf, to a very old age, the pried of 
Apollo of Delphi, and that he prefided in this character over the oracle, the facrifices, and all the 
other ceremonies of this deity for many years. Depraved as the age is, will any one be hardj 
enough to afTert that a man of fuch probity, of fuch gravity of manners, of fo much penetration, 
Jeaniing, and judgment as Plutarch, was a cheat and an impoftor by profefljon ? That he was 
capable of fpeaking through a hollow image to counterfeit the voice of Apollo ? Or of fubornine 
a female to a£l the part of one poffefled, when (he \\s feated on the Tripos ? There is not furely 
any onefo lofl to fhame, (o devoid of common fenf^ as to make fuch an afTertion. 

Again, how could thofe clear and precife orac- . . liave been produced by fraud, in which what 
was done in one place was foretold in another, as in that famous oracle which was delivered to 
the ambafladors of Croefus. This moft ftupid of kings, and mod unfortunate of cooks, as he is 
judly called by Maximus Tyrius, in order to try the veracity of the oracles, had determined, it 
feems, in a fecret part of his palace to do fomething to which no one (hould be privy but him- 
ifeif, and fent to the oracle of Apollo to tell him what he was doing. His mcRcv^cn returned 
with the following anfwer : 

Koi Kufou auvfnfMf xou ov >xi>^eovro4 axova, 

* The pontiffs and other priefts among the Greeks, as well as among the Romans, held the firft rank of 
honour. They were ufually t^tkcn from noble or patrician families. Plutarch alTerts that in fome |iart«of 
Greece their dignity was equal to that of kings. In the firft ages, indeed, kings themfelvcs were often prieAi, 
diviners, and augurs. This we may learn from Ailftotlc in the third book of his Politics, c. lo; from Cicero, 
de Divin. lib. i. and dc leg. 1. 2. where he fpia'- of Romulus and Numa ; from Homer, Iliad vi. 1, 76. and 
Virgil, .^n. 1. 3. when they fpeak of Helcnus, nd from the latter alfo when he fpeaks of king Aniufl, 

J£n. ill. 1. 80. 

Rex Anius, rex kh , hominum, Phoebiquc facerdos. 

Who can believe that kings, princes, and pcrfons of the firft quality were capablic of carrying on the trade of 
jugglers, and amtrfing the people by dclufions and tricks of legerdemain ? 
-j- Plutarch. rtb.AB (cAi,§CTcada^ Kespublica. 
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prieftefles in Dodona ', have, when inlane procured many advantages, both 

privately 

*H x.*>jto( fjuv (/Trsa-Tparaif x^^o? VtmitTrai, 

i. e. The fand 's amount, the meafures of the Ct2iy 
The' vaft the number, are well known to me : 
I know the thoughts within the dumb concealed,' 
And words I hear by language unrevealcd. 
Even now, the odours to my fenfe that rife ^ 
A tortoife boiling, with a lamb, fupplies, s. 

Where brafs below, and brafs above it lies. J 

Croefus it feems was, at the very time when this oracle was delivered, boiling a lamb and tor- 
toife together in a brazen veflel. This ftory is firft related by Herodotus, Hill. lib. i. c. 8. and 
after him by various other writers, both heathen and chriftian, and among the reft by Bafil, who, 
with the reft of the fathers, fays that the devil was the author of it. Now the fa«fl is as certain as 
any in antiquity. Befides, it is not the only one of this nature : Cicero, Valerius Maximus, 
Dlonyfius Halicarnafleus, Strabo, Florus, &c. relate feveral inftances of predidllons having been 
verified in one place of what was doing in another. Plutarch, in the hfe of Paulus vEmilius, 
and in that of Sylla, adds others alfo j but one efpecially that happened in the reign of Domitian, 
and of the truth of which he fays no man doubted in his time. The circumftance, as related alfo 
by Auguftine, lib. ii. de Civit. Dei, cap. 24. was, that a fervant of one Lucius Pontius prophe- 
tically exclaimed, I come a mcflengcr from Bellona, the vicSlory Sylla is thine. He afterwards 
added, that the capitol would be in flames. Having faid this, he immediately left the camp, and 
the next day returned more rapidly, and exclaimed that the capitol had been burnt. And the capitol 
it feems had in reality been on fire. Auguftine adds that it was eafy for the devil to forefee this, 
and moft rapidly to tell it. Indeed, fuch prediftions muft have been the efPeft of infpiration, 
either from divinity, or from fome of the genera between divinity and man ; and hence Auguftine, 
very confiftently with his religion, afcribed them to an evil dxmon. 1 he Platonic reader, how- 
ever, will eafily account for moft of them more rationally, as he/uV/;///ftv///y knows that divination 
has deity for its origin ; and that, when the perfons infpired are worthy chara£lers, and the pr&. 
dictions beneficial, fuch infpiration cannot be the offspring of fraudulent fpirits. 

It is very juftly indeed obferved by Plutarch, in his treatife concerning the Pythian oracles, that 
with refpeft to curfory predi(5lions, fome one might foretel that a certain perfon ftiould be vi£lo- 
rious in battle, and he accordingly conquered ; that fuch a city ftiould be fubverted, and it was 
accordingly deftroyed ; but, fays he, nvhen not only the event is foretold y hut bowy and ivhcn^ after 
U'huty and by ivhomy it /Jj.Jl be effeBedy this it no conjeBure of things which may perhaps tale place ^ but 
m premanifejlition of things ivbuh will abjhlutely happen, Toiavra rov ton6ou JjaflovToj b Xepamu?, 
^mam {i<pn) to a^mfAM -rrtpi 7m ourui Myn Bo)i5of aopicrui xai avinroQtTUi Myofievav' ei viKtj G-Tpartiyu -rrpo- 
nfnrat, yf»uwfv h ttoMo^s avoupt(ni, oltto^uMv. Ottoj/ h ov fA.ovov Xsytrat to yewi<ro/ifvov, aX>^ nai srwj, km 

iroTf, 
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privately and publicly, to the Greeks ; but when they have been in a pru- 
dent flate, they have been the caufe of very trifling benefits, or indeed of 



TTOTE, Hat fiira ri, km lAtroL tjvoj, ovk tan siKoca-fAog ruv ra^x yevricrofASfuVf a>.Xa ruv vavraf (ffo/jitvav 

■Should it be afked why fuch infpiration, if it once exifled, no longer exifts at prefent, I reply 
by repeating what I have faid in my Notes on Paufanias (Vol. 3. p. 361), that when thofe circu- 
lations take place, mentioned in a note on the eighth book of the Republic, during which the 
parts of the earth fubfifl: according to nature, and this is accompanied with a concurrence of 
proper itijlrumetits^ timesy and plaresy then divine illumination is abundantly and properly received. 
But when parts of the earth fubfift contrary to nature as at prefent, and which has been the cafe 
ever fince the oracles ceafed, then as there is no longer an aptitude oi places, vijlruments^ and timeSy 
divine influence can no longer be received, though the illuminations of divine natures continue 
imwutably the fame j juft, fays Proclus, as if a face {landing in the fame pofition, a mirror (hould 
at one time receive a clear image of it, and at another, one obfcurc and debile, or indeed, no 
image at all. For, as the fime incompar;ible man further obferves, it is no more proper to refer 
the dete(5l of divine infpiration to the Gods, than to accufe the fun as the caufe of the moon 
being cclipfed, inftead of the conical fliadow of the earth into which the moon falls. The 
reader will find in the above mentioned place, the theory of oracles fcientifically unfolded. 

^ Heimeas the plulofopher, in hio MS. Scholia on this dialogue, gives us the following very 
fatisfacfiory information refpecfVing the oraele in --'odona : Flepj h rou Au^uvaioy iauvtuou ^la^opa tlcri 
Ta icrrofouixiva' ecttj fxev "/ap Tra^aioraTOV TaJV EXAnvixcav (xavreiav. Xsyouri ^£ oi fiiv on ^pvg tiv bkci h fjuiv- 
tivovia- hi t-. on Trfpurspxi to Je a?.Y)6sg on yv^MKs; r\ffav Upeiai ai /JUxvTEuouaat, ^pu'i rjj K£<paM crre^o/XFvat, 
iti Tt!£j iKahcwtTO 7r£^£la5'e{. icwg 'uv otTto rou ovo/xaroi ri],si TrSivtfdevTEi^ bTTOTrizuovcrav eivai •X'epiarepag rati 
fiavTtvoucrxf eTfuCrt ?£ kjsj t>)v Ki(pa.7:r)V ^pu'i Hariarpi(po]/To, jcrws ^ta rovro £ipr\ita7i xai tuv tpvv (xavrtuuv- tart 
?£ Aiof TO fxxvTtiov TO OS iv Ao^^ok;, A;ro^^(y^Of. EiKOTcog ouv TTsipsXa^ov wj <7uyyBvn ra pt-avTSia' xai yap o 
A7ro>.>MV 'wKoupyor, XeysTut Tttf rou Aiof ^riutoupyiagf xcti TroT^XcvK^j ft e^o^ev auioii atra^ns ^tvai o rou AwJw- 
vaiou Xp^<^l^<^if a7rri.(ra.v eij tov £v diih<poiiy x^»t(rc/<t£voj n ^ouhircii o too Aiog xp<^/'*-'5* *"*' 7r:XXoi/f auruv 
t^yiyrKTaro 7ro>^>.aHti o A^oX>.«v. tvOouridTai /ntv ouv nat fxavTEucpievat ai ipiiaty mo'Kha Eunpytrouv rou^ av^pu~ 
trouj -rrpoMycua-ai ra lAtWovra xai TrpohopBoviAivai' cutppovovcri it ci/u:ia» mav roiig aXXcxjf yuvat^iv. i. e^ 
*' DifFeient accounts are given of the Dodonjean oracle : for it is the mod antient of the Grecian 
oracles. Acruiding to fome an oak prophefied in Dodona ; but according to others, doves. 
The rn.ith h')v^'cver is, that prieflefl^cs whofe heads were crowned with oak prophefied; and thefe 
women were caMcd by fome pele'mdesy or doves. Perhaps, therefore, certain perfons being deceived 
by the name, fufpe^lrd that doves prophefied in Dodona ; and as the heads of thefe women were 
crowned with oak, perhaps from this circumftance they faid that an oak prophefied. But this 
oracle belongs to Jupiter, and that at Delphi, to Apollo. Very properly, therefore, are thefe 
oracles confidered ns allied to each other. For Apollo is faid to be minillrant to Jupiter in the 
adminiftration of things : and often when the Dodonsean oracle appeared to be obfcure, the oracle 
at Dtlphi has been confulted, in order to know the meaning of that of Jupiter. Often too, 
Apollo has interpreted many of the Dodoniean oracles. Thefe priefteffes, therefore, when in an 

enthufiaflic 



hone at all. And if we fhoirfd fpeak of the Siby^ ', and others who hat^e 
tnnprloyed deifrc -prophecy, rightly predf6ling many things to many refpo<St- 
ing futurity, we (hould be too prolix, and at the fame time only fpeak of that 
which is manifeft to every one. This indeed is worthy of being teftified, 
that fuch of the antients as gave names to things, did not confider mania as 
titber baie or difgraceful. For they did not conneoi the appellation of 
matiia with that Tnofl beautiful art, by which we are enabled to judge of 
the future, as if it was fomething noxious ; but they gave it a name of this 
kind, as fomething beneficial, when it fubfifts through a divine allotment. 
iBut men of the prefont day, being ignorant of what is becominor,, by the 
itifertion of the letter t, call it i/^avTiKyi, or the art of divining. Indeed the 
invefti^ations of futurity, by prudent men, which take place through birds, 
and a variety of other tokens, as proceeding from the dianoetic part through 
human intelligence, they denominated intelledt and intelk&ive opinion ; 
which t:he moderns, through a reverence o{ the a;, denominate augurial, or 
pertaining to augury. By how much more perfedb and honourable, there- 
ibre, prophecy is than augury, and the name and operation of the one than 
the name and operation of the other, by fo much did the antients teAify 

enthuHaftic and prophetic condition, have greatly benefited mankind by predifling and previoufly 
-corre£ling future events; but, when in a prudent ftate, they were fimllar to other women." 

* Hermeas, in his MS. Commentary on this dialogue, has the following remarkable paflTage on 
the Sibyl here meniioned : Xlip^ h rm T/Cuxxjif, outo{ t<m ^av(iaTra ra Xiyofxtvoi, u<rri 3b|ai fAu9oui 
etneU' '«r»XXai ^uvtoi ^iCuXXai jy&yova<r<, -jraaat rourov iXofxevai $iov' Tracrai fxev ^la Ti»a uruf Xoyj>c>iv ainaf 
vffAMTO XtSuXXau TrpQffoiyapwsaBcu' ucrTTtp J») o Tpia-fXirri(Tro( 'V.pfirji XsyErai •jro^Koutii iiriSYiixnffai rv) AiyvTrru, 
^cnncV'caafjina-QcUf xai Tftrov «£xx^<r9ai 'Epfinv' nai jpm ii Op(pui vapa 0pa|t ytvsadar lam ouv nai amxt 
matra riKi uotmviav, uai ava^iprt(Tiv uXovro rauraj rati vpoartyoptaf errai avin ye h ZiCt/XXa h Ep'jdpaia <7rtpi v^q 
^tfyxcyit E/M^tfAn cxaAuTO e| otpxnc Uyouct ^s aurm/ tuOuf •^pot?^6ouffav TrpoiTtnnDf {{ ovofMarot tnaarovf nai 
4iifAtrpa ^&sfyye^6xi, nai it<; ■ ^paxi^v xp^vw TtXcioy u$oi avOpurroi/ hotCav. i. e. "The particulars which 
arc reported abcnit this Sibyl, are fo wonderful, that they have the appearance of fables. But, 
indeed, ihcre were many Sibyls, all of whom adopted the fame life, and all of them, perhaps 
ihrough a certain racional caufe, were called Sibyls : juft as Hermes Trifmegiftus, who often 
refided in Egypt, is faid to have made mention of himfelf, and to have called himfelf the third 
Hermes. Three Orpheufes alfo are faid to have exifted among the Thracians. Perhaps, 
iherefore, thcfe Sibyls chofc thefe appellations from a certain communication and recolleftion *, 
Cnce this very Erythrxan Sibyl, of whom Plato now fpeaks, was from the firft called Erophile. 
But they report that (he called every one by his proper name, as foon as (he was born, that {he 
likewife fpoke in verfe, and that in a ihort time Ihe arrived at the perfection. of the human 
Species." 

that 
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that mania proceeding from divinity is jaore beautiful than prudence which, 
proceeds from men. But indeed, in the greateft difeaf^s and labours IQ 
which certain perfons are fometimes fubjedt through the indignation of the 
Gods in confequence of guilt, mania when it takes place, predidling what 
they ftand in need of, difcovers a liberation from fuch evils^ by flying to 
prayer and the worfhip of the Gods. Hence, obtaining by this means puri- 
fications and the advantages of initiation, it renders him who poffefles it 
free from difafters, both for the prefent and future time, by difcovering tcr 
him who is properly infane and poiTcfTed by divinity a folution of his prefent 
evils. But the third fpecies is a poflTeflion and mania defcending from the 
Mufes, which receiving a foul tender and folitary, roufes and agitates it 
with Bacchic fury, according to odes and other fp<;cies of poetry ; in eou- 
iequence of which, by adorning the infinite a61ions of antiquity, it becomes, 
the means of inftruduig pofterity. But he who approaches to the poetic 
gates without the mania of the Mufes ', perfuading himfelf that he cask 
become a poet, in a manner perfectly fufficient from art alone, will, both aa 
to himfelf and his poetry,, be imperfeel ; fuice the poetry which is produced 
by prudence vaniflies before that which is the progeny of mania. So many 
then are the beautiful works arifmg from divine mania, and Aill mor« tli^a 
thefe, which, if it was requifite, I fl-iould relate. So that wc ought not to* be 
afraid of mania ; nor (hould any reafon difturb ^is, which endeavours to 
evince that we ought to prefer a prudent friend to one v/ho la divijaely 
agitated : for he who afTerts this, ought like wife to fhow, in order to gain 
the vidory, that love was not fent from the Gods for the utility of the lover 
and his beloved. But, on the contrary, it muft now be (hown by us that a 
mania of this kind was fent by the Gods, for the purpofe of producing the 
greatell: felicity. The demonftration, indeed, will be to the unworthy 
incredible, but to the wife, an objed of belief. It is necellary, therefore, 
in the firfl place, that, beholding the paflions and operations of the divine 
and human foul, we fhould underftand the truth concerning the nature of 
each. Let this then be the beginning of the demonftration : 

Every foul is immortal * : for that which is perpetually raoved is eternal'. 

But 

» See the Note on the tenth boofe of the Republic, concernrng^ the different kiadaof poetrjr. 
* The difeourfe c^ Pl«ato here> is as it were, anaJyticai Thus, fox ioitaoce, the end of ma* 

it 
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But that which moves another and is moved by another, when it has a' 
cefTation of motion, has alio a cefTation of Hfe. Hence that alone which 
moves itfelf, becaiife it does not defert itfelf, never ceafes to he moved ; 
but this alfo is the fountain and principle of motion to other things which 
are moved. But a principle is unbegotten : for every thing which is gene- 
rated, is neceflarily generated from a principle, while the principle itielf is 
incapable of being generated. For neither could it any longer be a prin- 
ciple, if it was generated from an external caufe. Since then it is unbegotten, 
it is alfo neceJfTary that it fhould be incorruptible : for, fhould the principle 
become extin<5l, it could neither renew its being from another, nor generate 
aiiother from itfelf, fince it is neceflary that all things flioufd be generated 
from that which is the principle. And thus the beginning of motion is 
derived from that which moves itfelf: and this can neither be deftroyed nor 
generated. For, if this were adtnitted, all heaven and earth falling together 
muft flop; nor could any force be found, whence being moved, they would 
be again generated. Since then it appears that a felf-motive nature is 
immortal, he who aderts that this is the very effence and definition of foul, 
will have no occafion to blulh. For every body to which motion externally 
accedes, is inanimate. But that to which motion is inherent from itfelf, 
is animated ; as if this was the very nature of foul. And if there is nothing 
elfe which moves itfelf except foul, foul is neceflarily without generation, and 
immortal. And thus much may fufficc, concerning the immortality of the 
foul '* 

But 

IS nothing elfe than felicity, and this is a union with the Gods ; for Plato does not place felicity 
in externjils. But the foul is conjoined with the Gods even in the prefent life, when, furveying 
the whole of fenfible and celeflial beauty, (he acquires a reminifccnce of intelligible beauty. But 
her reminifcence muft be of that which fhe once beheld : for reminifcence is of things which 
fome one has cither heard of or feen. But the foul formerly beheld this beauty, when (he 
revolved in conjuniSlion with htr proper God. She muft, therefore, be immortal: for if not, 
ihc would neither have revolved nor have recovered her memory. Hence he firft fpeaks con- 
cerning the immortality of the foul, her idea, and what follows; and afterwards he difcourfes 
concerning that to which Love conduds us, viz. an intelligible effence, and divine beauty, fimple, 
and unmoved. 

' This part contains one of the ftrongeft denfionftrations pofhble of the immortality of the foul, 
as will be evident to every one whofe intelle£lual eye is not blinded by modern purfuits. But 
whea Plato fays every foul, the reader muft not fuppofe that the fouls of brutes are meant to be 

included* 
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But refpedlng its Idea * we mvift fpeak after the following manner: To 
<^ive a perfedt defcriptipn of its nature, would indeed be the employment of 

included, for thefe, ns Is evident from the lirrjccus, are mortal j but every rational foul, as well 
human as divine. But this rcafoning confifts of two fyllogifms, the parts of which Socrates, as 
being agitated with divine fury, does not altogether difpofe into order ; and thefe are as follows : 
Soul is fclf-niotive. 1 hat which is felf-motivc is always moved, becaufe it never forfakes itfelf, 
nor is ever deferted by motive power. But if it is always moved with an inward motion, it always 
lives. Soul, therefore, is immortal. This is the firll fyllogifm. But the fecond : foul is felf- 
motive, and is therefore the principle of motion. But the principle of motion is unbegotten. 
That which is unbegotten is immortal. Soul therefore is immortal. 

' By the idea of the foul we are not to underftand its fupernal exemplar, but its intimate 
form, and the dlfpofition, and as it were figure of its power. But by the chariots of the GodS9 
that is, of the mundane Gods and beneficent daemons, are to be underftood all the inward difcur- 
five powers of their fouls, which purfue the intelligence of all things, and which can at the fame 
time equally contemplate and provide for inferior concern?. And the horfes fignify the efficacy 
and motive vigour of thefe powers. But the horfes and chariots of partial foul , fuch as ours 
when feparated from the body, are mixed from good and evil. Our ptindpa/ pa >t is '\ntc\\t&» 
The better horfe is anger, and the worfe defire. The wings are anagogic or redudlory powers, 
and particularly belong to the charioteer or intellect. An immortal animal is compofed from 
foul and a celeftial body ; but a mortal animal from foul and an elementary body. For partial 
fouls, fuch as ours, have three vehicles ; one ethereal, derived from the heavens ; the fecond 
aerial; and the third this grofs terreftrial body Jupiter here fignifies the head of that order of 
Gods which fubfifts immediately above the mundane Gods, and is called aTroxwrof, liberated : for 
the term mighty^ as is well obferved by Proclus, is a fymbol of exempt fupremacy. The twelve 
Gods, therefore, which arc divided into four triads, are Jupiter, Neptune, Vulcan, Vefta, Mi- 
nerva, Mars, Ceres, Juno, Diana, Mercury, Venus, Apollo. The firfl triad of thefe isfabrica- 
t'tve ; the fecond defttifive ; tlie third vivific \ and the fourth reduElory, And the chariots of thefe 
Gods are fupermundaiie fouls, in which they are proximately carried. By the heavensy to the 
contemplation of which the liberated and mundane Gods proceed, cannot be meant the fenfiblp 
heavens: for what blefTcd fpe(flaclcs do thefe contain, or how can Gods be converted to thing? 
poflerior to themfelvcs ? It is evidently, therefore, the heaven which Plato in the Cratylus defines 
to be o^'i? tq TO avuy or fight dirccled to that ivhlch Is above j and forms that order of Gods which 
is called by the Chaklvean oracles vorroj xai yotpoij intelligible and iiitellecluai There is a remakable 
error here in the Greek text, for inftead of ovpavia a^iSa^ celcjiial archy it (hould be read 'wnoupana, 
a^^'i^sii fu bee hjiial arch y as is evident from Proclus in Plat. Theol. p. 217, who lays a particular 
ftrefs upon the v/ord vTroupccviciy as a reading unlverfally acknowledged. Our courfe is faid to be 
dilTicult and hard, becaufe the motion of the better horfe verges to intelligibles, but of the worfc 
to fenfibles and generation ; and beciiufe our foul is unable in the prefent life equally to contem- 
plate, and providentially energize. By ambrofia is fignified that power which renders the Gods 
fcparate from generation ; but by nedar the immutable nature of their providential energies, 
which extend even to the lafl of things. 

VOL. III. 2 T a narration 
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a narration every way prolix and divine ; hut to dcfcribe a certain fimilitudc 
of this idea is the bufinefs of a human and fliorter difcourfc. Let it then be 
fimilar to the kindred power of a winged chariot and charioteer. All the 
horfes and chariots of the Gods are indeed good, and compofed from things 
good ; but thofc of other natures are mixed. And, in the firft place, our 
principal part governs the rehis of its two-yoked car. hi the next place, one 
of the horfes is good and beautiful, and is compofed from things of this kind; 
but the other is of a contrary nature, and is compofed of contrary qualities : 
and on this account our courfe is neceffarily difTicult and hard. i3ut we 
mull endeavoiTr to explain why it is called in a certain refpecl a mortal and 
immortal animal. Every foul takes care of every thing which is inanimate, 
and revolves about the whole of hca\cn, becoming fituated at different times 
in different 'forms. While it is perfed, indeed, and winged, its courfe is 
fublime, and it governs the uiliverfe. But the foul whofc wings fuffcr a 
defluxion verges downward, till fomething folid terminates its defcent ; 
whence it receives a terrene body, as its deflined receptacle, which appears 
to move itfelf through the power of the foul : and the whole is called an 
animal compofed from foul and body, and is furnamed a mortal animal. 
But that which is immortal is perceived by no rational deduilion, except 
that which is hypothetical and feigned : fince we neither fee, nor fufficiently 
underftand, that a God is a certain immortal animal endued with a foul, and 
poffefling a body naturally conjoined with foul, through the whole of time. 
Thefe things however are alTerted, and may exill, as it pleafes divinity. But 
let us now declare the caufe through which the wings were caft afide, and 
fell from the foul. And this is of the following kind : There is a natural 
power in the wings of the foul, to raife that which is weighty on high, where 
the genus of the Gods refides. But of every thing fubfiding about body, the 
foul mod participates of that which is divine. But that which is divine is 
beautiful, wife, and good, and whatever can be afferted of a fimilar kind. 
And with thefe indeed the winged natu?'e of the foul is efpecially nouriflicd 
and increafed : but it departs from its integrity, and perifhes, through thai 
which is evil and bafe, and from contraries of a fimilar kind. Likewifc 
Jupiter, the mighty leader in the heavens, driving his winged chariot, begins 
the divine proceffion, adorning and difpofing all things with providential 
care. The army of Gods and daemons, diflributed into eleven parts, follows 

his 
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his courfe: but Vefta alone remains in the habitation of ihc Gods. But 
each of the other Gods belonging to the twelve, prciidcs over the office com- 
mitted to his charge. There are many, therefore, and blcfled fpe6lacles 
and proceffions within the heavens, to which the genus of the blefTed Gods 
is converted as each accomplishes the proper employment of his nature. 
Rut will and power are the perpetual attendants of their proceffions : for 
envy is far diflant from the divine choir of Gods. But when they proceed 
to the banquet, and the enjoyment of delicious food, they fubiimely afcend 
in their progrcffion to the fub-celedial arch. And, indeed, the vehicles of 
the Gods being properly adapted to the guiding reins, and equally balanced, 
proceed with an eafy motit)n : but the \ chicles of other natures are attended 
in their progreflions with difficulty and labour. For the horfe, participatino- 
of depravity, becomes heavy; and when he has not been properly difciplined 
by the charioteers, verges and gravitates to the earth. And in this cafe 
labour, and an extreme conteft, are propofed to the foul. Rut thofe who 
are denominated immortals, when they arrive at the fummit, proceeding 
beyond the extremity of heaven, (land on its back : and while they are efta- 
blifhed in this eminence, the circumference carries them round, and they 
behold what the region beyond thelicavcns contains. But the fuperceleftial 
place has not yet been celebrated by any of our poets, nor will it ever be 
praifed according to its dignity and worth. It fubfifls, however, in the fol- 
lowing manner ; for we fhould dare to affirm the truth, efpecially when 
fpeaking concerning the truth : without colour, without figure, and without 
conta6l, fubfifling as true elTence, it alone ufes contemplative * intellect, 
the governor of the foul ; about which effence, the genus of true fcience, 
refides. As the dianoetic power, therefore, of divinity revolves with intel- 
IqOl and immaculate fcience, fo likcwife the dianoetic power of every foul, 
when it receives a condition accommodated to its nature, perceiving being 
through time, it becomes enamoured with it, and contemplating truth, is 
nourifhed and filled with joy, till the circumference by a circular revolution 
brings it back again to its prifline fituation. But in this circuit it beholds 
jufllce herfclf, it beholds temperance, and fcience herfelf : not that with 
which generation is prefent, nor in which one thing has a particular local 
rcfidence in another, and to which wc give the appellation of beings ; but 

' Sec the Additional Notes to the Timceus. 

2 T 2 that 
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that which is fcience in true being, And, befides this, contemplating andi 
banqueting on other triic beings in the fame manner, again entering within 
the heavens, it returns to its proper home. But, when it returns, the cha- 
rioteer, flopping his horfes at the manger, prefents them with anibrofia, and 
together with it, nedar for drink. And this is the life of the Gods. 

But, with refped to other fouls, fuch as follow divinity in the befl: man- 
ner, and become fimilar to its nature, raife the head of the charioteer ' into 
the fuperceleftial place ; where he is borne along with the circumference ; 
but is diilurbed by the courfe of the horfes, and fcarcely obtains the vition 
of perfect realities. But other fouls at one time raife, and at another time 
deprefs, the head of the charioteer : and, through the violence of the horfes, 
they partly fee indeed, and are partly deftitute of vi(ion. And agam, other fouls 
follow, all of them affe61ing the vifion of this fupcrior place : but from being 
unable to accomplifh this defign; they are carried round in a merged condi- 
tion, fpurning againil: and rufhing on each other, through a contention of 
precedency in their courfe. Hence the tumult, conteil:, and perfpiratioi>, 
are extreme. And here, indeed, many become lame through the fault of 
the charioteers, many break many of their wings, and all of them, involved 
in mighty labour, depart deftitute of the perception of reality ; but after 
their departure they ufe an ahment compofed from opinion ; through which 
there is a great endeavour to behold where the Ji lain of truth is (ituated. For, 
from a meadow of this kind, that which is befl: in the foul receives conve- 
nient nutriment ; and from this the nature of the wing is nourilhed, by 
which the foul is enabled to afcend. And this is the law of Adraflia, that 
whatever foul attending on divinity has beheld any tl/mg of reality fliall be 
ir^Q from damage, till another period takes place : and that if (he is always 
able to accomplifh this, (lie fhall be perpetually (ret from the incurfions of 
evil. But if, through an impotency of accomplifliing this end, fhe has not 
perceived reality, and from fome misfortune, and being filled with oblivion 
and depravity, fhe becomes heavy and dnovvfy, breaks her wings, and falls 
again on the earth *, then this law prevents her in her firfl generation from 

' The head of the charioteer is that unity of the foul, wlilch flie participates from a divine 
unity, and which is, as it were, the very fummit and flower of her elFencc. 

* The general caufe of the foul's defcent, is her negleding, as it were, the unirerfal form of 
the world, diligently contemplating a certain portion of it only, and ardently defiring a partial 
mode of fubfifteuce 5 imagination and her vegetable power ftrongly alluring her to fuch a con- 
dition of being. 

beino; 
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being Implanted In fonme brutal nature, but commands the foul which has 
feen the moft, to inform the body of a philofopher, or of one defirous of 
beauty.; of a mufician, or of one devoted to love ^. But it orders the foul, 
whofe perceptions rank in the fecond clafs, to delccnd into a legitimate king, 
or a man ftudious of empire and war. But it diftributes a foul of the third 
order into the governor of a republic, or the ruler of a family, or the mafter 
of a trade. And again, it diftributes a foul of the fourth rank into one en- 
gaged in gymnaftic exercife, or in procuring remedies, and taking care of 
the body : but fouls of the fifth order it diftiibutes into prophets and myftics. 
In the fixth, it makes a dillribution into a poetic life. In the feventh, into 
a geometrician or artificer. In the eighth, into a fophift or popular cha- 
rader. And in the ninth, into a tyrant. But in all thefe, he who pafTes 
his life juflly will afterwards obtain a better condition of being : but he who 
ads unjulHy will pais into a worfe ftate of exiflence. For no foul will re- 
turn to its prifline condition till the expiration of ten thoufand years * : iince 
it will not recus er the ufe of its wings before this period ; except it is the 
foul of one who has philofuphized fincerely, or together with philofophy has 

' As tlicre are principally nine ccL'ftial fouls, viz. the foul of the world, and the fouls of the 
eight celelHal Iphcres, to which our fouls are at clilierent times accommodated i hence, fouls in" 
their dcfccnt receive nine differences of ch,;raQer. But the philofophic genius has the firft rank",' 
becaufe it is naturally adapted to the inveftigation of every thirtg human and divine. And as futh 
a genius is (ludi-us of wifdom and truth, and the firft beauty fubfifls in thefe ; hence, with great 
propriety, it brings with it the purfuit of beauty. But we receive the image of beauty through the 
fight and hearings and hence Plato connedls with this character a mufician and a lover : the 
former on account of audible, and the latter of vifiblc beauty. But the next charafter is that of a 
king, who indeed extends a univerfal providence towards mankind, but whofe contemplations are 
not fo ample as thofe of the philofopher. T'Ke providential energies of thofe which follow, are 
Hill more conrracled. But when he diflribn.tes prophets and myftics into the fifth order, we 
muft not fuppofe that he means fucli as are divine, but mercenary and vulgar prophets, who do 
not operate from fcience and art, but from cuflom and chance. 

* The numbers three and ten are called perfect ; becaufe the former is the firO complete nuni- 
ber, and the latter in a certain refpe(Sl the whole of number ; the confequent fcrles cf numbers 
bting only a repetition of the numbers which this contains. Hence, as lo multiplied into iifelf 
produces loo, a plain number, and this again multiplied by lo produces looo, a folid number; 
and as looo multiplied by 3 forms 3000, and loco by 10, ic,ooo ; on this account Plato em- 
ploys thefe numbers as fymbols of the purgation of the foul, and her reftitution to her proper 
perfe£lion and felicity. I fay, as fymbols •, for we muft not fuppofe that this is accomplilhed in 
juft fo many years, but that the foul's rcftitution takes place in a perfect manner, 

loved 
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loved beautiful forms. Thefe, indeed, in the third period of a thoufand years, 
if they have thrice chofeii this mode of hfe in fiiccefllon, and have thus re- 
ftored their wings to their natural vigour, (hall in the three thoufandth year, 
fly away to their priftine abode. But other fouls, having arrived at the end 
of their firft life, Ihall be judged. And of thofe who are judged, fome pro- 
ceeding to a fubterranean place of judgment, fhall there fuflain the punifh- 
ments they have deferved. But others, in confequence of a favourable 
judgment, being elevated into a certain celellial place, fhall pafs their time 
in a manner becoming the life they have li\ed in a human fliape. And in 
the thoufandth year, both the kinds of thofe who have been judged, return- 
ing to the lot and ele<5>ion of a fecond life, {liall each of them receive a life 
agreeable to his defire. Here alfo the human foul fhall pafs into the life of 
a beaft % and from that of a beafl: again into a mian, if it has firfl: been the 
foul of a man. For the foul which has never perceived the truth, cannot 
pafs into the human form. Indeed it is necefTary to underfland man, deno- 
minated according to fpecies, as a being proceeding from t])e information 
of many fenfes to a perception contraded into one by the reafoning power. 
But this is a recollection of what our foul formerly faw with divinity, when 
in a perfe6l: condition of being ; and when fhe defpifed what we now confider 
as realities, and was fupernally elevated to the contemplation of that vvhicli 
is true. On this account, the dianoetic power alone of the philofopher is 
juftly winged. For the philofophic memory perpetually adheres as much 
as poffible to thofe concerns, by an application to which even a Cod be- 
comes divine. But he who properly ufes meditations of this kind, being 
always initiated in perfed myfteries, alone acquires true perfedion. And 
fuch a one being feparated from human ftudies and purfuits, and adhering to 
that which is divine, is accufed by the multitude as infane, while in the 
mean time, from being filled with divine enthufiafm, he is concealed from 
the multitude. This whole difcourfe, therefore, which refpe6^s the fourtii 
kind of fury *, tends to the means by which any one, on perceiving a portion 

' Wenotmuft underftand by this, that the foul of a man becomes the foul of a brute •, but that 
byway of punilhmcnt it is bound to the foul of a brute, or carried in it, jufl as diuirjons rcllde in 
our fouls. Hence all the energies of the rational foul are perfedly impeded, and its intelle£lual 
eye beholds nothing but the dark and tumultuous phantafms of a brutal life. 

* The four kinds of fury are the proplictic, myflic, poetic, and amatory. 

of 
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of terrene beauty, from a remlnifccnce of that which Is true, may recover 
his wings, and, when he has recovered them, may ftruggle to fly away. 
But (ince he caiuiot accomplifli this according to his wifh, like a bird looking 
on high and defpifing inferior concerns, he is accufcd as one infanely affeded. 
This enthufiafm % therefore, is of all enthufiafms the befl, and is compofed 
from the bed, both to the poiTefTor and the participant : and he who is under 
the influence of this mania when he loves beautiful obje61s, is denominated 
a lover. For, as we have before obferved, the foul of every man has from 
its nature perceived realities, or it could not have entered into the human 
form. But to recollect fuperior natures from objedls of fenfe, is not eafy to 
all men ; neither to thofe who then were engaged but a fliort time in the 
contemplation of thofe divine objc6ls ; nor to thofe who defcending hither 
have been unfortunate ; nor to fuch as, turning to injuftice from certain 
alfociations, have become oblivious of the facred myfteries which they once 
beheld. And hence but a few remain whofe memory is fufficient for this 
exalted purpofe. But thefe, when they behold any funilitude of fupernal 
forms, they are aflioniflied, and as it were rapt above themfclves : and at 
the fame time they arc ignorant what this pafTion may be, becaufe they are 
not endued with a fufficient perception. Indeed, we behold no fplendour 
in fimllitudcs which are here, of juftice, temperance, and whatever elfe is 
precious in the foul ; but very few are able, and even to thefe it is difficult, 
through certain dark inftruments, to perceive from thefe images the genus 
of that which is reprcfcntcd. But we then favv fplendid ' beauty, whea 
we obtained together with that happy choir, this bleffied vifion and contem^ 
plation. And we indeed beheld it together with Jupiter ^, but others in 

conjundion 

' lie wlio is agitated with this enthufiafm poflefTes that purification which is called by the 
riatonic phiiofoplicrs telejlic^ becaufe it is obtained by the exercife of myftic rites, and gives per- 
feft'on to the foul. 

' Plato every where fpeaJ^s of the fun as analogous to the highell: (jod. For as here the fun 
is the lord of the wiiole fenfiblc world, fo the firft caufe of the intelligible world. And as light is 
deduced from the lord the fun, which conjoins, connects, and unites tliat which is vifivc with 
that which is vifiblc, after the fame manner the light proceeding from the higheft God, which 
light is truth, conjoins intclle£l with the intelligible. We may fee, therefore, that beauty imi- 
tates this light : for it is as it were a light emitted from the fountain of intelllgibles, to this 
world, which it calls upwards to itfelf, and becomes the fource of union to lovers and the beloved. 

3 Plato, in the Timaeus, fays that the demiurgus, when he made the world, diflcminated fouls 
3 equal 
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conjundion with fome other God ; at the fame time beincy initiated ^ in 
thofe myfteries which it is lawful to call the moft blefTcd of all mvfleries *. 

And 

equal in number to the ftars, viz. as we have obferved in the Intro(lu<!?lion to that dialogue, equal 
according to analogy, and not as monadicaJIy confidercd. Now, therefore, in conformity to what 
is there aflerted, he fays, "we together with Jupiter," as knowing his proper God. For this 
is the felicity of the human foul, to revolve in conjundVion with its proper deities ; Hnce it is not 
poffible to pafs beyond the Gods. 

* The word teXstw or initidi'ion^ fays Hermeas, was fo denominated from rendering the foul per- 
fc£l, Tvapa ro rsXfav ^i^uxyiv a-rroitKuv. The foul, therefore, was once pcrfeil. But here it is 
divided, and is not able to energize wholly by itfelf. But it is neceflliry to know, fays Hermeas, 
that teleie^ muefis^ and epoptein^ tsXetm, fji.vn<rii and fTTCTrrsia differ from each other. Tele/e, therefore, 
is analogous to that which is preparatory to purifications. But muefn^ which is fo called from 
clofing the eyes, is more divine. For to clofe the eyes in initiation is w) longer to receive by fenfc 
thofe divine myfleries, but with the pure foul itfelf. And epopteia is to be tdabliflicd in, and 
become a fpeftator of the myfterles. See more on this incercftlng fubje£t in my Dilfertation on 
the Eleufinian and Bacchic Myfteries. 

* There is nothing belonging to antiquity more celebrated than the myfteries, and efpecially 
the Eleufinian, though the leading particulars of this auguft inflitution are perfedly unknown 
to the moderns, as I have fliown in my Diflertation on the Eleufinian and Bacchic myfteries. 
One circumdance in particu'ar of the lait importance, has been grofsly mifrcprefented by that 
moft confummate fophift Dr. Warbuiton, in his Divine Legation of Mofes. The circum- 
flance I allude to belongs to that part of the myfleries which is called t'no'mna, or ivfpeRion. 
For here the Gods themfelves became a£lually apparent in fplendid images to the eyes of the 
epopt^e, or initiated infpe(Slv rs. And this, in the firft place, is evident from the following pafTagc 
of Proclus, in MS. Comment, on the firfl Alcibiades: Ev razf ayjaraTaif twv t£X£T4;v, tt/jo rrjf Seow 
Tracpot/Jtag ^ocifiovuv x^^^iuv rivuv SK^oXai TTfo^Mvcvrat, x.at utco ruv axpoivruv ayaduv sii t>jv i/X>jv mpoKnT^cu- 
fiivai. i. e. " In the mod holy of the mylleries, before the God appears, the impulfions of certain 
terreftrial doemons become vifible, alluring (the initiated: from undefiled goods to matter." And 
that by the moft holy of myfleries he means the Meufinian, is evident from his fi.xth book de Plat. 
Theol. p. 371. where he exprcfsly ca'ls them by this name. And fliil more exprefsly in his 
Commentary on Plato's Republic, p. t^^o. Ev aiTOLci Taig reMratf hui roti /xuari^pioii, 01 Sjoi TTOT^hai 
IMiv tavxay 'TrpoTiiuovai (xoptpai mo'^'Ka h ayryLO.'vot. f^aXXaTTOVTt; (pamwcu' nai ion /xty arvTruTov aujiov 
'TTpoQtQy^nrai fa);, tote ^'s eij a\5pu7niov (xopH^nv £<rxn/Ji.aTKrixivov, rort 3e e/j a?\Xoiov tuttov ^ poiXi^hudu^. \, Q,, 
"In all initiations and myftciics, tiie Gods exhibit many forms of theuifelves, and appear in a 
variety of fhapes. And fometimes indeed an unfigured iight of themfelves is held forth to the 
view i fometimes this light is figured according to a human form, and fometimes it proceeds 
into a different fliape." And we are informed by Pfellus in a MS. on Demons that this 
evocation of divine natures formed one part of the facerdotal office ; though, fays he, thofe who 
now prtfide over the myfleries, are ignorant of the incantation neccffary to evocation. AAA* hi yt 
vi/v rnq tiAetmj fprpos^apx^y, t»)v /ixev t»;j y.Xr.ffeui ovk iffa(riv iTiu^nv. This dodhine, too, of divine 
appearances in the myfteries is clearly confirmed by Plotinus, ennead. 1. lib. O.p. SS- ^"^ ennead. 

4 9. fib. 
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And thefe divine orgies were celebrated by us while we were perfect, and 
free from thole evils which awaited us in a fucceeding period of time. We 
likewlfe were initiated in, and became fpedtators of, entire % fimple, quietly 
ftable ^, and blcfTed vifions, refident in a pure ^ light ; being ourfelves pure, 
and liberated from this furrounding veftment, which we denominate body, 
and to which we are now bound, like an oyfter to its (hell. 

With thefe fpeculations, therefore, we fhould gratify our memory ; for 
the fake of which, and through a dcfirc of thofe realities which we once be^. 
held, I have given fuch an extent to my difcourfe. But beauty, as we have, 
faid, fhone upon us during our progrefTions with the Gods ; but on our 
arrival hither we pofTefTed the power of perceiving it, fhining mofi: perfpi- 
cuoiifly, through the cleareft of our fenfes. For fight ^ is the moft acute of 
all our corporeal fenfes; though even through this wifdom cannot be per- 
ceived. If indeed it could, what vehement love would it excite, by pre- 
fcnting to the eye fome perfpicuous image of itfelf ! And the fame may ba 

lib. 9. p. 770. From all this we may colled how egregioufly Dr. Warburton was miftaken when, 
in page 231 of his Divine Legation, he aflerts that the light beheld in the myfteries was nothing 
more than an illuminated image which the prieft had purified. " This,'* fays he, " which was 
all over illuminated, and which the pried had thoroughly purified, was ayaXf^ot, an image." But, 
indeed, his whole account of this divine inftitution is abfurd, falfe, and ridiculous in the extreme. 
I only add, that the preceding obfervations plainly fhow to what Plato alludes in this part of the 
dialogue, by his fimple ard blefed v'tfions reftdent in a pure light, and thaLwe can no longer wonder 
why the initiated are reported to have been called happy, 
' Viz. perfea. 

* By this Plato indicates the firm and permanent nature of intelllgibles. 

3 He fays this becaufe the light here is not pure, being mingled with the air. 

* Plato now wiflics to fpcak concerning the amatory chara6t:er, and to fhow how it is led back 
from fenfible to intelligible beauty. What he faya, therefore, is this, — that intelligible beauty Ihines 
forth in an intelligible efl'ence, together with tlie fpedlacles which are there, and that from this 
beauty, fenfible beauty is unfolded into light. For, as the light proceeding from the fun illumi- 
nates the whole fenfible world, fo beauty, originating from intelligible?, pervades through the 
regions of fenfe. But he calls the fight the cleareft of all the fenfes, becaufe it is more acute 
than the reft. Hence, it is confidered as analogous to fire by thofe who compare the fenfes to 
the elements. But Its fuperior acutenefs is evident from this, that when found, and that which 
is vifible, are produced together, as in the inftance of thunder and lightning, we firft fee the light- 
ning, and fome time after the found reaches our hearing. The reafon of this is evident: for 
fight fees without time, or in an inflant j but the other fenfes require time. Sight alfo is analo- 
gous to intcllei^ : for as intelleft fees all things indivifibly, fo likewife fight. For it direclly fees 
the interval which reaches from hence as far as to tJie heavens. 
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fald of every thing elfe which is the objedl of love. But now beauty alone 
is allotted the privilege of being the mofl: apparent and lovely of all things. 
He, therefore, who has not recently defcended hither, or whofe manners are 
depraved, will not very fvviftly be excited from hence thither to a furvey of 
the beautiful itfelf, by beholding that among fenfible objeds which receives 
the fame appellation. Hence, he will not reverence it while he beholds it ; 
but, giving himfelf up to pleafure, he will endeavour to walk about and c^e- 
nerate after the manner of a quadruped : and, injurioufly converfino- with 
others, he will neither be afraid nor afhamed of purfuing pleafure contrary 
to nature. But he who has been recently initiated, and who formerly was 
a fpedator of many blefTed vifions, when he beholds fome deiform counte- 
nance, elegantly imitative of beauty, or fome incorporeal idea, at firft in- 
deed he is ftruck with horror % and feels fomething of that terror which for- 
merly invaded him ; but, from ail after furvey, he venerates it as a God : and 
if it was not for the dread of being thought vehemently infane, he would 
facrifice to his beloved *, as to a flatue and a God. But, in confcquence of 
furveying this beautiful object, he experiences a mutation in his feelings, a 
perfpiration and unaccuftomed heat ■', fuch as horror produces. For, receiv- 
ing the influx of beauty through his eyes, he becomes hot, and this irrigates 
the nature of his wings ; but when heated, whatever belongs to the germi- 
nating of his pinions liquefies, and which formerly being comprefled through 
hardnefs retrained the vigour of their (hoots. But an influx of nutriment 

* It is well obferved by Hermeas, that it is neceflary to confider what is here faid vitally and 
intelle<ri:ually. For, as we are fei^ed with aftonifhment on beholding certain fenfible particulars, 
fo likewife in the vifion of the Gods ; not that it is fuch a terror as that which arifes from the view 
of enemies approaching, but a terror better than a fear of this kind, through the tranfccndent ful- 
nefs of the Gods. It is neceflary, therefore, that the human foul (hould fubmit itfelf to the Gods, 
and to incorporeal forms which furpafs our power, and (hould be feizcd with a terror better than 
human fear at the view of them, not as if they were dire, and dreadful, and refifting ; for thefe 
are the indications of matter and earth-born natures. Plato, therefore, fignifies by horror^ an ex- 
citation from fenfibles to intelligibles. 

a That is, he would facrifice to intelligible beauty, of which fe? fible beauty is the rcprefenta- 
tion, fimilitude and image. For here, fays Hermeas, thofe who facrifice to flatues do not facri- 
fice to the matter itfelf, and the images, but to the Gods. Kcci yocp ivrauOx o» roi^ ayaXfiaa-tv ^vovre^ 
CUM. avrr) i/Xt) ^uovai xai raif u»o<riv, a\\a roif ^(ot(. 

3 Heat here fignifies the anagogic power of the foul, or that power which elevates her to in- 
telligibles. 
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taking place, the qnlll of the wing fwells, and endeavours to burfl: forth, 
through the whole form of the foul : for the whole was formerly winged. 
The whole, therefore, in this cafe, becomes fervid, and leaps upward. 
And as infants, during the growth of their teeth, are tormented with the 
fri6iion and pain of their gums, in the fame manner is the foul afFe6led 
with refpedt to the fhooting forth of its wings : for it becomes fubjedl to an 
immoderate heat, titillation, and torment. When, therefore, it beholds 
the beauty of fomc human form, then imbibing the parts which flow from 
thence, and which is on this account called defire, it becomes irrigated and 
heated, ceafes to be in pain, and rejoices. But when it is feparated from this 
vifion of beauty, and becomes dry through heat, then the orifices of the 
paffages through which the feathers endeavoured to fhoot forth, being clofed, 
impede the offspring of the wing. But thefe being fhut in together with 
defire, and leaping about like things fubje6l to palpitation,, ftrike againft the 
avenues of their progrelTion. Hence, the whole foul, becoming pierced on 
all fides in a circle, is agitated with fury, and tormented ; but, through the 
memory of the beautiful, again exults with delight. But, from the mixture 
of both thefe, it is grievoufly tormented, through the novelty of the pafHon, 
and becomes dubious and rao;ing; and, while it is thus furious, can neither 
fleep by night, nor abide any where by day ; but runs about agitated by de- 
fire, wherever there is any probability of obtaining the vifion of beauty. . But 
beholding the beloved beautiful objedt, and deducing defire, as through a 
channel, it now frees from confinement what was before inclofed ; and, by 
this means enjoying the benefit of refpiration, is liberated from its incite- 
ments and parturitions. For the prefent, therefore, it reaps the advantage 
of this mod: delicious pleafure ; by which it is fo charmed, that it would 
never voluntarily depart from its alhircments, nor doe.s it elleem any thing fo 
much as this beloved beauty, but dehvers over to'oblivion its "parents, brethren, 
and friends ; and, befidcs this, confiders the difilpation of its pofTeflions through 
negligence as a thing of no confequence, and perfedlly defpifes thofe legal 
infiiitutions and decencies In which it formerly gloried ; and is always prepared 
for every kind of icrvitude and fubjec^ion, fo that it may be near to the ob- 
ject of Its defire. For, befides reverencing that which pofleflles beauty, it 
finds that this alone Is the ph)fician of its greatefl difeafes. 

This pafiTion therefore, O beautiful youth, which is the fubjed of my 
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prefent dlfconrfe, is called' by men Love ' : but if you (hould hear how it is 
denominated by the Gods, you would probably laugh, on account of your 
yoiith. But I think that certain Homerics aflert, from fome recondite 
verfes, that there are two poems upon Love, one of which calls him per- 
fedly injurious, and not very elegant ; but they celebrate him as follows : 

By men Love 'sfyitig called j but, forced to fly. 
He 's named the ivifigcd, by the powers on high. 

In thcfe it is partly lawful to believe, and partly not. This however is the 
caufe, and the pafTion of lovers. When any one, therefore, of the atten- 
dants upon Jupiter * is taken captive, fuch a one is able to bear with greater 
fnmiiefs the burthen of this winged God : but fuch as are fubfervient to 
Mar's ^, and revolve in conjunction with that deity, when they are enfnarcd 
by love, and think that they are in any refpeft treated unjuftly by their be- 
loved, they are eafily incited to flaughter, and are ready to dellroy both 
themfelves and the obje(Sls of their regard. And thus every one honours the 
God, round whom he barmonioufly revolves, and imitates his life as much 

» Plato, fays Hermeas, wifties to etymologize the name of Love, viz. the paffion which i« in- 
generated In us from the beautiful. This paflion is called by men Love, (romjlowing inward^ but 
by the Gods winged, from its giving wings to the foul. But Plato, fays Hermeas, calls Homerics 
thofe that fing the verfes of Homer. He alfo denominates the above verfes recondite^ wiftiing to 
indicate the concealed, divine, and arcane nature of the aflertion. 

» For all the gifts of Jupiter, fays Hermeas, are firm, liable, and always fubfift after the fame 
manner. 

3 For Mars is the fource of divifion and motion. But It is necelTary to know this univerfally, 
fays Hermeas, that whatever is imparted by any divinity is received according to the peculiar 
aptitude of the recipient. Thus, for inftance, fays he, Venus beftows frienddiip and union ; but 
fince the illumination imparted by the Goddefs is mingled with matter, the recipient often per- 
verts her gift, and friendftiip becomes adultery, from being vicioully received. For things are 
imparted in one way by the Gods, and are received in another by their participants. Thus alfo, 
when different fubllanees become the recipients of the folar heat, one of thcfe Is liquefied as wax, 
and another is hardened as clay : for each receives what is given according to its proper cfTence, 
though the folar light has a uniform fubfiftence. 

Hermeas adds, it may alfo be faid, fpeaking more theoretically, that ihcjlaughier which is here 
afcrxbed to Mars, fignlfies a divulfion from matter, through rapidly turning from it, and no lon- 
ger energizing phyfically, but intelle£l:ually. For flaughter, when applied to the Gods, may be 
faid to be an apoflacy from fecondary natures, juft as flaughter here fignlfies a privation of the 
prefent life. 
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as poffi'ole, and as long as he remains free from corruption : and after this 
nuinncr he lives here his firil: generation, and aflbciates with, and condu61s 
himfclf towards, his beloved and others. Every one, therefore, choofes 
the love of beauty after his own faOiion, and, as if he confulercd it with re- 
fpeft to himfelf a God, he fabricates and adorns it like a ftatuc, and as that 
which is the obje6l of his adoration and facrifice. Such, therefore, as are 
the followers of Jupiter feek after a foul belonging to this God for the ob- 
ject of their affc61ion. Hence, they confider whether he is naturally philo- 
fophic, and adapted to command ; and when they find their beloved with' 
fuch difpofitions, tliey endeavour by all poffible means to render him com- 
pletely fuch. If, therefore, they have not already endeavoured to obtain 
what they defire, then, through the incitements of love, they anxioufly ftrive 
for its pofleffion ; learning by what means it may be acquired ; and invefti- 
gating by themfelves how to difcover the nature of their proper deity, they 
at length find it, through being con elled to look with vehemence to>\ards 
their prcfiJing God. But when the/ become connected with him through 
memory, and are agitated by a divi» ; influence, they receive from him man- 
ners and purfuits, as far it is poffil 'O for man to participate of divinity. And 
as they confider the objed of t' . ir love as the caufe of all this, their love 
becomes flill more vehement, if, too, they draw their afflatus from Jupiter, 
then, like the female priefteiLs of Bacchus, they pour their enthufiafm into 
the foul of their beloved, and by this means become as much as poflible 
moil: fimilar to their ruling God. But fuch as follow Juno ' feek after a 
royal foul ; which when they have difcovered, they acl in every refpedl to- 
wards it in a manner fimilar to the attendant on Jupiter. But the followers 
of Apollo, and of each of the other Gods, imitating their feveral deities, 
feek after a beloved obje6l who is naturally afFeded like themfelves. This 
when they have obtained, both by imitation, perfuafion, and elegant man- 
ners, they endeavour by all means to lead their beloved to the purfuits and 
idea of their peculiar God ; not, indeed, by employing envy and illiberal 
malevolence towards the objcds of their affedion, but by endeavouring to 
condud them to a perfc6l fimilitude to the God whom they particularly adore. 

' Of the two divinities, Juno and Apollo, that are here mentioned, fays Hermeas, the former 
converts all things through empire, and the latter leads all things to fymphony and union. 

The 
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The willing deflre, thcrcfc)rc, and end of true lovers, if they obtain the ob- 
je6l of their purfuit, is fuch as I have defcribed : and thus they become 
illuOrious and blefled, through the fury of love towards the beloved, when 
the beloved objc6t is once obtained. 

But every one who is allured is captivated in the following manner. In 
the beginning of this fable ^, we aligned a triple divifion to every foul ; and 
we eftablilhcd two certain fpecies as belonging to the form of the hories, 
and confidcred the charioteer as the third Ipecles. Let this divifion, tiiere- 
fore, remain the fume for us at prcient. But one of the horfes, \vc faid, 
was good, and the other not. But we have not yet declared what the virtue 
is of the good horfe, or the vice of the bad one ; it is therefore proper that 
we fhould now declare it. The good horlc % therefore, fubfifts in a more 

beautiful 

' Socrates having fpokcn concerning that love wlilch fubfifts according to re<^Itude, and alfo 
concerning that which fubfifls according to a deviation from redlitude, and having, therefore, 
dlfcufTed the extremes, he now \vi flics to fpcak about tJic niociin, viz. temperate and intctnj^crate 
love. As, therefore, lie fpeaks of the foul confidcred as aflbciating with the body, he very properly 
gives to it other horfes : for, in proportion as the foul dcfccnds into generation, and approaches 
to thefe tempeftuous realms, flic receives a greater number of veftments.* Hence^ he difcourfcs 
concerning other horfes, viz. fuch as polfefs a habitude to tills body, and participate of its vital 
paflions. For the fouI while flic lives in tbe intelligible world has other horfes, which are 
chara£lerized by fumencfs and i\':jfc)cncc. This indeed is evident, for antient theology gives 
horfes even to the Gods themfclvcs. Now, therefore, he confidcrs other horfes, viz. anger and 
defire, and calls his difcourfc concerning thcni Tifd' Icy which he did not before, when fpeaking 
of the horfes of divine natures, and of the human foul herfelf when liberated from this terrene 
body. The reafon of this, as Ilcrmcas beautifully obferves, is, becaufe the foul is in this body 
as in "Sifir.im. For the whole apparent body with wliich we are furrouiided, and all the vifible 
order of things, is fimilar to ay^.V'/^. Very properly, therefore, does iSocrates, wifliing to fpcak 
concerring the liabitude, proximity, or alliance of the foul to tins body, call his difcourfe a fable. 
But he did not call what he faid prior to this a fable, becaufe the foul while living on high with tlie 
Gods had other horfes. He alfo here calls tlie rational foul >jwoxjx95, of the nnturc nj a ih-.nktfer^ 
and not nvioxou n charioteer^ as in what he faid prior to this \ fignifying that the rational foul In 
the prefent body only imitates a charioteer. In fpeaking of the horfes, too, he ufes the word 
lv7roy.of<f>'j}, or having th^- form of horfes^ and not iTTTroi, h^rffs, as before. For tlie energies of the 
foul in conjuiiclion with lx)dy are not fuch as when flic \i united with iiUeiIi.;ll)les. 

' The divine Plato, f;iys Ilerme.is, dillilbutes the parts of the foul into ditV rent parts of the 
body. Hence, confulcring iutellen and the rcafoning power as analogous to tlic ruler of a city, 
he cftabliflies them in the brain : for the brain is f| herical, and man is a microcofm. He mak( s 
the brain, therefore, analogous to the heavens. In the next place, fmce iin-cr is naturally more 
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bcriUtlfi:! cotulltlon, is crccl^ wcll-articulatcd, has its neck lofty, its nofe 
ioQicwhat .Kjiiilii.c, its colour white, and its eyes black. It is Jikcwife a 
lover of honour ', together with temperance and modefty ; is the companion 
of true opinion, is not whipped, and is only to be governed by exhortation 
and reafon. But the bad one is crooked *, various, rafli in its motions, flifF 

and 

noble tlian (Ir^^rf, ami Is analogous to thofc In a city that fight for its dofcncc, ntul rcprcfs what- 
ever is difovdcrly ami tumnlrujus In it, ami wliom he calls auxili^iyi.s ; fincc anger alfo reproves 
and oppofes defire, — hence he fixes it in the heart, that it may be in the vcflibiiles of reafon, being 
only feparatcd from the brain by that Interval the neck. But the dcfidorative part, as being irra- 
tional and fimiiar to the mercctmry tribe and the multitude in a city, he places in the liver, as a:i 
afs at a manger. Anger, tlierefore, is more noble than (ienre, as being nearer to reafon; and 
hence it has a better Ration, for it is arranged in a better region. Pie fays, therefore, in the firft 
place concerning anger, that it is more beautiful, and is imprefTcd M'ith forms, at one time from 
the body, and at another fiom tlie manners and the foul. He calls \\.Jlraight, becaufe it receives 
the meafures of reafon*, lufll-art'iculatcd^ i. c. of a diflinft, and not of a mixed nature ; and hav- 
ing its tiecTe loft^y \. e. always extending itfelf, and defpifing things of a worfe condition. He 
alfo fays that it has an aquiline ti'jj'c, indicating by this it-; royal nature : fcr the hooked or aqui- 
line, fays Hermcas, is always given by Plato to that which is royal and noble ; and the aquiline 
is of a more elegant form than the flat nofe. He adds, that it is luhife to the view ; indicting 
that it is mod fplendid and fhining with beauty ; alfo, that Its eyes arc blacky viz. invefligating 
things profound, and wifning to furvey unapparent and intelligible natures : for he calls the un- 
apparent black. 

' Plato having related the prerogatives which the better of the two horfes pofTefTes from the 
body, novyr enumerates thofe which it pofreiTes from the foul. Honour, then, is the greateft of 
goods, as he fays in the Laws -, but nothing evil is honourable. On which account alfo we ho- 
nour Divinity. The good horfe, therefore, is a lover of honour ; that Is, it afpires after form 
and the good. But it alfo loves honour in conjunclion with temperance, i.e. it poflefles thefc 
prerogatives of the foul, performs things pertaining to itfelf, and is not willing to be filled with 
the contrary. It is lilccwife only to be governed by reafon and exhortation, as being near to rea- 
fon, and direOing by its meafures all the meafures of its own life. 

* Plato here fpeaks concerning the worfc of the two Iiories, and imitates its mingled nature. 
For he no longer fpeaks firft concerning the prerogatives of the body, and afterwards concerning 
thofe of the foul, but he confufes the order. l\\ oppofition, therefore, to what he had aflerted 
of tlie more noble horfe, he fays of this, that it is crooked, as being charat^leriftjc of defire ; for 
defire is fimiiar to a wild i)eaft : va> lius, for this cpiihet alfo is accommodated to defire, which is 
multiform, and the friend of multiiule; and rajh in it! i/jc/iinSj as being hurried alone, by cafual 
impulfe. He alfo adds, that it isy7/^j indicating by tills its nfijl-ng nature: that it \<> JJj'jvt' 
tiecleJy as being abjedl, living accordini: t. defire, and not afpiring after hououT '. JI 't-uofcl, as 
being vile, grovelling, and not royal: c/ a blr.ch colour^ as being dark, and not clear and finning 
iike the other : havi'^^its eyes gr,iy^ as being only fuperficially fplendid, and pofrefTuig intelLe^ions 
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and fhort-necked, flat-nofed, of a black colour, having its eyes oray, and 
being full of blood ; is the companion of injury and arrogance, has its ears 
hairy and deaf, and is fcarcely obedient to the whip and the fpur. When, 
therefore, the charioteer beholds the amatory eye inflaming all the foul, 
through fenfible perception, and filling it with the incentives of titillation and 
defire, then, as always, the horfe which is obedient to the charioteer, vio- 
lently checking its motions, through fhame re/lralns itfelf from leapins; on 
the beloved objed. But the other cannot be held back, either by the fpur 
or whip of the charioteer ; but hurries along violently, leaping and exults 
ing, and, fully employing the charioteer and its aflbciate, compels both of 
them to rufli along with it to venereal delight. Both thefe, however, rcfift 
its violence from the beginning, and indignantly endure to be thus com- 
pelled to fuch dire and lawlefs condufl:. But at length, when there is no 
end of the malady, in confequence of being borne along by compulfion, they 
now give way, confent to do what they are ordered, and deliver thcmfelves 
up to the furvey of the fplcndid afpe6t of the beloved. But the charioteer, ' 
from a vifion of this kind, recovers the memory of the nature of beauty, 
and again perceives it firmly eftablilhed, together with temperance, in a pure; 
and holy ^ feat. In confequence, however, of fuch a perception he is ter- 
rified, and through reverence falls fupine, and at the fame time is compelled 
to draw hack the reins with fuch vehemence, that both the horfes fall upon 
their hips ; tlie one indeed willhigly, through his not making any refinance ; 
but the other with arrogant oppofition, through his extreme unwillingncfs 
to comply. But when they have departed to a greater diftance in their 
courfe, the one, through fhame and aftonifhment, moiftens all the foul with 
Aveat ; but the other, being liberated from the pain which he had fulFcred 
through the bridle and the fall, is fcarcely able to breathe, and, full of anger, 
reviles the charioteer and his partner in the courfe, as deferting order and 

only as far as to tliC phantafy : being full of hlood^ I. e. being mofl allied to generation : the conx' 
panioti of injury and arrogance^ as poflefling properties dlre6lly contrary to the other horfe j for that 
was the aflbciate of temperance and modefty : has its ears hairy and deafy as being unobcdient, and 
often hearing a thing without attending to it: and, laflly, is fcarcely obedient to the whip and the 
fpur^ as not capable of being benefited by exhortation. 

« i. e. In the intelligible j for fuch is the intelligible region, fince the beauties which arc Jiere 
are jiot genuinely beautiful. 

the 
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tiic compa6l through effeminacy and fear; and again compelling them to 
proceed, though perfedly unwilling, he fcarcely coniplies with them, re- 
queuing fome delay. But when the appointed time for which the delay 
was granted arrives, and which they feign themfelves to have forgotten, then 
the vicious horfe, violently urging, neighing, and hurrying them away, com- 
pels them to addrefs the beloved again in the fame language as before. 
When, therefore, they approach near, then bending and extending his tail, 
and champing the bridle, he draws them along with importunate impu- 
dence. But the charioteer, being fill! more affeded in this manner, and 
falling down as it were from the goal, pulls back the reins with ftill greater 
violence from the teeth of the injurious horfe, reprefles his reviling tongue 
and bloody jaws, fixes his legs and hips on the ground, and thus torments 
him for his behaviour. But when the vicious horfe has often endured a 
punifliment of this kind, he is at length rendered humble and fubmiflive, 
and follows the providential dire61ions of the charioteer; fo that he is loft 
as it were on ^:eing a beautiful objedt. Hence it fometimes happens, that the 
foul of a lover i Hows its beloved with reverence and fear, and that the lover 
pays it every kli. 1 of obfervance and attention as if it was equal to a God ; 
and this not witli any diflimulation, but in confequence of being really thus 
alfeded : fo tha'^ when the beloved happens to be naturally a friend, then 
his friendfliip r. nfpires into one with that of his obfequious lover. 

If, therefoi'c, in fome former period of time, he has been deceived by his 
affoclates, or by fome other pcrfons, afferting that it was bafe to be familiar 
with a lover, and has on this account rejected his lover; yet advancing age, 
and the wants of nature, lead him to the converfe of love. For it was 
never decreed by fate, either that the evil fhould be a friend to the evil, 
or that the good lliould not be a friend to the good. When, therefore, the 
youth admits his lover to an intimate familiarity with him, then the bene- 
volence of the lover aftonifhes the beloved, in confequence of perceiving 
that all other friends and affoclates exhibit no portion of friendfhip which 
can be compared with that of a friend divinely infpired. But when the 
lover continues to ad in this manner for a long fpace of time, living with 
his beloved in high familiarity, frequently touching him in gymnaftics and 
other affociations, then the fountain of that effluxion which Jupiter, when 
tnamoured with Ganymedes, denominated dejirep flreaming abundantly 
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towards the lover, is partly infufed into him, and partly through its exuberance 
flows forth externally. And as air, or a certain echo, when received by 
fmooth and folid bodies, is again impelled to the place from whence it pro- 
ceeded ; fo this effluxion of beauty, flowing back again to the beautiful 
through the eyes, as it is naturally adapted to penetrate into the foul, and 
ilimulate the avenues of the wings, now irrigates, and excites them to 
flioot forth their feathers, and fills the foul of the beloved with love. Hence 
he loves, but is doul^tful concerning what he loves ; and neither knows what 
he fuffers, nor is able to relate it : but juft like an eye infe61ed with the 
vifion of another eye which is difeafed, he is unable to aflign the caufe of 
his malady, and is ignorant that he beholds himfelf in his lover, as in a 
mirror. Hence, when his lover is prefent, he, like him, ceafes to be in pain ; 
but, when he is abfent, he defires in the fame manner as he is defircd, pof- 
iefling, inftead of love, nothing inore than an image of love ; and he deno- 
minates it, and thinks that it is not love, but friendlhip. He defires, there- 
fore, in a manner fimilar to his lover, though more feebJy, to fee, to touch, 
to love, to fit together ; and, as it is reafonable to fuppofe, he performs all 
this afterwards with the greateft celerity. Hence, in their mofl: intimate 
aflbciations, the intemperate horfe of the lover calls on the charioteer, and 
tells him that he ought to be gratified with a fmall degree of pleafure, as 
the reward of fuch mighty labours : but the fame horfe of the beloved has, 
indeed, nothing to fay ; but, diftended and dubious, it embraces the lover, 
full of vehement benevolence towards him, and is prepared to comply in 
every refpecl with the defires of the beloved. But the conjoined horfe, 
together with the charioteer, refifls this familiarity through rcafon and 
fhame. If, therefore, the better parts of the dianoetic power obtaining the 
vidtory lead the lovers to an orderly and philofophic mode of condu6l, then 
they pafs through the prefent life w^ith felicity and concord, fubduing 
themfelves, and adorned with modefl manners ; the vicious part of the foul 
being in fubjedion, and the virtuous, free. But, arriving at the end of the 
prefent life, they become winged and light, in confequence of being vigors 
in one of the truly Olympic contefts ' ; a greater good than which, neither 

human 

' Thefe contefts are denominated Olympic, not from the mountain OJympus, but from Olym- 
pus, heaven. But he who philofophizes truly becomes the vidor in three contefts. In the firft 

place, 
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human temperance, nor divine fury, can extend to man. But if they lead 
a more arrogant and unphilofophic Hfc, but at the fame time united with 
ambition, their intemperate horfe will perhaps lead their unguarded Ibuls 
into intoxication, or fome other indolent habits ; caufe them to embrace 
thofe delights which the multitude confider as the moft blefTed of all plea- 
fures ; and will fix them in continual endeavours to gain the objed of their 
defire. They will, therefore, exercife themfelves in thefe delights, but this, 
however, rarely ; becaufe the whole of the dianoetic nature does not con- 
fent to fuch enjoyments. Thefe too will live in friendfhip with each other, 
as well as the former, through the external effluxion of love, but in a Icfs 
fervent degree ; thinking that they ought both to give and receive from 
each other the greateft confidence, which it is unlawful to diflblve, and by 
this means become enemies inftead of friends. But, in their exit from the 
prefent body, they will not be winged indeed, but will be excited to emit 
their pinions ; fo that they will carry with them no fmall reward of ama- 
tory fury. For the law forbids thofe who are now beginning the celeftial 
progrefTion, to enter into darknefs, and the fubterranean journey ; but orders 
them, in confcquence of leading a fplendid life, to be happy with each other 
during their progrefTions ; and that, when they are fimilarly winged, this 
(hall take place for the fake of love. Such then, O young man, fo nume- 
rous, and fo divine are the benefits which the friendfhip of a lover will 
confer on you. But the familiarity of one who is void of love, being mingled 
with mortal temperance, and difpenfing mortal and niggardly concerns, will 
generate in the foul of its friendly aflbciate that illiberality which is con- 
fidercd as virtue by the vulgar, and will caufe it to wander for nine thou- 
fluid years with a rolling motion upon and under the earth. 

place, he fubje^ls all the inferior powers of his foul to intellect ; in the fecond place, he obtains 
wifdom, in conjun£lioii with divine fury ; and, in the third place, recovering his wings, he flies 
away to his kindred ftar. But if any one, through the generofity of his nature, h:^ppens to be 
more propcn'fc to love, and yet has not been from the beginning philofophically and morally 
educated, and hence, after he has been enfnared by love, gives way perhaps to venereal delights'; 
fuch a one, in confcquence of a lapfc of this kind, cannot recover his wings entire, yet, on 
account of the wonderful anagoglc power of love, he will be prepared for their recovery. Hence, 
when in a courfe of time lie has amputated his lufl:, and, retaining the fublimity of love,has formed 
a virtuous fiicndflilp, he will not after the prefent life be precipitated into the lowed region o£ 
punifhmcnt, but will be purified in the air, till he has philofophized in the higheft degree; 

2X2 And 
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And tints, O beloved Love, through the impulfe of Phaedrus, we have ren- 
dered and extended to thee a recantation, clothed in poetic figures and expref- 
fions, in the mofl beautiful and heft manner we are able to accomplifli. 
Wherefore, pardoning what we before afierted, and gratefully * receiving our 
prel'ent difcourfe, continue benignantly and propitioufly the amatory art * 
which you have conferred on me, neither taking away nor diminifhing its pof- 
feffion through avenging anger. But grant, tliat among fuch as are beauti- 
ful I may yet be more honoured than at prefent. And if Phasdrus and I 
have formerly faid any thing fevere againfl thy divinity, grant that, accufing 
Lyfias as the author of fuch a difcourle, wc may dcfid: from all fuch aflertions 
in future ; and befides this, gracioufly convert him to the ifludy of philofophy, 
like his brother Polemarchus, fo that this lover of his may no longer tend 
hither and thither, without any ftability, as is the cafe at prefent, but may 
ingenuoufly pafs his life in future, in conjunction with love and philofophic 
difcourfes. 

Phjedr. I unite with you in prayer, Socrates, If it is better that all this 
fhould happen to us. But I have fome time fince wondered at your dif- 
courfe ; as it fo far furpaflfes that which was formerly delivered, that I am 
afraid, left Lyfias himfelf fhould appear but mean, if he is defifous to enter 
the lifts againfl another. And, indeed, but lately a very principal perfon 
in the commonwealth branded him with this very epithet ; calling him, 
through the whole of his accufation, nothing more than a compofer of 
orations. Perhaps, therefore, he will defifl: through ambition from writing 
any more. 

Soc. You aflert, O young man, a ridiculous opinion ; and you very much 
wander from the intention of your afTociate, if you think him lb extremely 
timid : but perhaps you think that his rcviler has fpoken the truth in what 
he has faid againft him. 

' It is well obfcrved here by Ilermeas, that Socrates ufes the word gratefully^ not as if tlie 
Gods received any favour from us, but becaufe we gratify ourfelvcs through worlhipping the 
divinities, in confequence of becoming allied to and familiar with them. 

^ Should it be aiked why Socrates now calls that an art which he had before denominated 
enthujiiijlicy we reply with Hermeas, that he fays this becaufe it is neccflary to excite the artificial 
theorems which we poflefs, and thus afterwards receive the illuminations from the Gods. 

PlIiEDR. 
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PHiEDR. To me it appears fo indeed, Socrates: and you yourfelf know, 
that the moft powerful and vcncruble in a city are afliamed to compofc 
orations, and to leave their writings behind them, dreading the opinion of 
noderity, left they fhould be called fophifls. 

Soc, You are ignorant, Phscdrus, that the proverb, A couch is (ileafanty 
is derived from that long curvature which is about the Nile ' : and, 
befides this, you are ignorant that the moft prudent of politicians particu- 
larly love to compofe orations, and to leave their writings behind them ; 
and are fo fond of thofe who extol their works, as to give the firH: place ia 
their writings to fuch as celebrate their produ6tions every where. 

PiiiEDR. How do you mean ? For I do not underftand you. 

Soc. What, do not you know that, in the beginning of a politician's book, 
the very firft thing that makes its appearance is the perfon by whom the 
book is praifcd ? 

Phjedr, How? 

Soc. Why, it fays, that it is approved by the council, or the people, or by 
both. And he who fays this, fays it, at the fame time extremely reve- 
rencing and celebrating himfelf as the author. But after this he fpeaks in 
fuch a manner as to fliow his wifdom to his admirers, and fometimes 
accomplifhes this in a very long difcourfe. Does this, therefore, appear to 
you to be any thing elfe than a written oration ? 

Phjedr. It does not. 

Soc. If, therefore, this happens to be approved, he departs rejoicing from 
the theatre, like a poet. Bitt if it fhould be rejeded, and he fhould be 
excluded from compofing orations, and fliould be confidered as unworthy to 
be an author, both he and his friends are afflidled on the account. 

Phjedr. And, indeed, very much fo. 

Soc. In this, therefore, it is fufficiently evident, that they do not defpife 
a ftudy of this kind, but hold it in the higheft eftimation. 

Phjedr. Entirely fo. 

Soc. But what, when a rhetorician, or a king, acquires an ability like 

^ This Is faid according to that figure in Rhetoric which is called avritppaai^, or oppojition : for 
this long curvature about the Nile, according to Hermcas, was a place where there was much 
molellation, 

that 
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that of Lycurgus, or Solon, or Darius, fo as to be reckoned an Immortal 
writer by the city, will he not think himfelf equal to a God, while he is yet 
alive ? and will not pofterity entertain the fame opinion refpcding liim, 
upon furveying liis writings ? 
Ph^dr, Very much fo. 

Sec. Do you think then that any fuch perfon, however malevolent he 
may be, would revile Lyfias, merely becaufe he is a writer ? 

Ph^dr. It does not feem probable from what you have faid : for he 
would revile, as it appears, his own purfuit, 

Soc. From hence, therefore, it mufl be evident to every one, that no 
one is fcandalous merely from compofing orations. 
PHiEDR. For how (hould he ? 

Soc. But this I think Is in reality fhameful, not to write and fpeak in a 
becoming manner, but iliamefully and vicioufly. 

Ph^dr. Evidently fo. What then is the mode of writing well and ill ? 
Soc. Have we not occafion, Phjedrus, to inquire this of Ivyfias orof fome 
other, who has either at any time written any thing, or is about to write ; 
whether his compofition is political, or on private fubje6ts ; whether it is in 
meafure like the works of a poet, or without meafure like thofe of a private 
perfon ? 

Phjedr. Do you afk, if we have not occafion ? For what purpofe, as I 
may fay, is our very life, but for the fake of pleafures of this kind ? For, 
certainly, it is not for the fake of thofe pleafures which pain muft 
necefTarily antecede, or elfe no pleafure would fubfifl ; which is nearly the 
cafe with all pleafures rcfpe£ting the body. And, on this account, thcv are 
very juflJy denominated fcrvile. 

Soc. But we have leifure, as it appears : and the graflioppers feem to me 
finging over our heads, as in the heat, and, difcourfing w ith one another, to 
look alfo upon us. If, therefore, they fhould behold us, like the multitude, 
not difcourfing in mid-day, but flceplng and allured by their finging, through 
the indolence of our dianoetic power, they might very jufily deride us ; think- 
ing that certain flaves had taken up their abode with them, in order to flcep 
like cattle by the fide of the fountain during the fervour of the meridian 
fun. But if they perceive us engaged in difcourfe, and not captivated by 
Q their 
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their allurements as if they were Syrens, but failing by them to our deftined 
port, perhaps they will rejoice to beftow upon us that gift which, by the 
confent of the Gods, they are able to deliver to men, 

Phjedr. But what gift is this which they poflcfs ? For I do not recoiled 
that I ever heard what it is ^. 

Soc. And yet it is not proper that a man fludious of the Mufes (hould be 
igtiorant of things of this kind. But it is faid that thefe infedls were for- 
merly men *, before the Mufes had a being ; that when the Mufes made their 
appearance, and had given birth to the fong, fome of thefe were fo enfnared 
by the pleafure which it produced, that through fmging they neglected the 
proper fuftenance of the body, and, thus wafting away, at length perifhed : 
but that from thefe the race of grafhoppcrs was produced, who received this 

' According to Jamblichus and Hermeas, daemons are fignified by the graflioppers in this fable j 
and this is by no means wonderful, fmce in the preceding part of this dialogue, which is full of 
allegory, fomcthing more divine than daemons is implied by the horfes of the Gods. Befides, the 
ofhce which is here aOTigned to graflioppers perfectly correfponds with the employment which 
Plato in the Banquet attributes to benevolent dxmons : for they (land as it were over our heads, 
difcourfe with each other, and in the mean time fpeculate our affairs, difapprove our evil deeds, 
and commend fuch as are good-, all which is likewife confirmed by Hefiod in his Works and Days. 
Befides, they receive divine gifts, and deliver them to us, approach to the Mufes, and relate our 
actions to the Gods. In confequencc of this corrcfpondence, Jamblichus and Hermeas conclude 
with great probability that aifrial daemons are fignified in this place by grafhoppers. For, as thefe 
animals live perpetually finging, and imbibe the air through a found of this kind ; fo beneficent 
aerial daemons live in the air, through perpetually celebrating divine natures. 

* According to Hermeas, the interpretation of this place by the divine Jamblichus is as follows : 
Socrates calls men fouls dwelling in the intelligible world : for fouls before they live a mortal life 
abide on high in the intelligible, contemplating forms themfelves together with the fupermundanc 
Gods. Thus then men were before the Mufes had a being, that is, before the fpheres and the fenfi- 
ble world ; not that the term before^ fignifies here temporal precedency, but a fubfiftence ♦ prior to 
this apparent progreffion of the fpheres. For this is the generation of the Mufes, an apparent fub- 
fiftence, proceeding from the demiurgus into the fenfible world. The Mufes, therefore, and the 
fpheres, the fenfible world, and the whole foul of the univerfe, and the partial fouls of men, had a 
confubfiftent progrcflion. Thefe fouls, too, as being recently born, and remembering what they had 
feen in the intelligible region, were averfe to generation, and were unwilling to eat and drink, 
i. e. were not willing to partake of fenfible opinion ; for they pofl^efled intelligible nutriment. 
Hence, wafting away, they at length periflied, i. c. they reafcended to the intelligible. 

* Viz. an miapparer.i fubfiftence : for this is prior to an apparent fubfiftence j in the fame way as ewtry 
taufe, fo far as it is a caufe, is prior to its effc6\, though it may be temporally confubfiftent with it. 
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gift ' from the Mufcs, that they ihould never want nutriment, but fliould 
continue finglng without meat or drink till they died ; and that after death 
they fhould depart to the Mufes, and inform them what Mufe was honoured 
by fome particular perfon among us. Hence that, by acquainting Terpfi- 
chore with thofe who reverence her in the dance *, they render her pro- 
pitious to fuch. By informing Erato of her votaries, they render her 
favourable in amatory concerns ; and the reft in a fn-nilar manner, accord- 
ing to the fpecles of veneration belonging to each. But that they announce 
to the moft antient Calliope, and after her to Urania, thofe who have lived 
in the exercife of philofophy, and have cultivated the mufic over which they 
prefide ; thefe Mules more than all the reft being converfant with the 
heavens, and with both divine and human difcourfe ; and fending forth the 

^ He who lives according to intelle^l, fays Hermeas, who Is a lover of the Mufes, and a phi- 
lofopher, in confequence of wlfliing to reafcend to the Gods, does not require the care of the 
body and of a corporeal life ; but confiders ihefe as nothing, being defirous to be feparated from 
them. For he meditates death, i. e. a departure from the prefent iife, as he knows that the body 
molefts and impedes the energies of intelle£l. But the gifi which is here mentioned fignifies the 
foul becoming the attendant of its proper God. Hermeas adds : It is however neceffliry to know- 
that a divine nature is prefent to all things without a medium, but that we are incapable of being 
conjoined with divinity, without the medium of a demoniacal nature; juftas we behold the light 
of the fun through the miniRrant intervention of the air. 

^ Dancing here muft not be underftood literally, as if Terpfichore was propitious to tliofe who 
engage in that kind of dancing which is the objed of fenfe ; for this would be ridiculous. We 
muft fay, therefore, as Hermeas beautifully obferves, that there are divine dances : in the firfl: 
place, that of the Gods; in the fecond place, that of divine fouls: in the third place, the revo- 
lution of the celedial divinities, viz. of the feven planets, and the inerratic fphere, is called a 
dance : in the fourth place, thofe who are initiated in the myfteries* perform a certain dance: 
and, in the laft place, the whole life of a philofopher is a dance. Terpfichore, therefore, is the 
infpe£live guardian of all dancing. Who then are thofe that honour the goddefs in the dance? 
Not thofe who dance well, but thofe who live well through the whole of the prefent exiltence, 
elegantly arranging their life, and dancing in fymphony with the unlverfe. Erato, fays Hermeas, 
is denominated from Love, and from making the works of Love, lovely : for fhe cooperates with 
Love. Calliope is denominated from the eye {yrapa rnv ottoi) ; and Urania prefides over aflronomy. 
Through thefe two goddeffes we preferve our rational part from being in fubjcdion to the irra- 
tional nature. For, through fight furveying the order of the celeftial Gods, we properly arrange our 
irrational part. And further flill, through rhythms, philofophy, and hearing, we elegantly dif- 
pofe that which we contain of the diforderly and void of rhythm. 

* E^ejTa xai iirayfla ei rzKouixevoi toij ^eoi; ;co/j£»av riva aTroiihomiv ev roii f/.ucrTr]pioii, 
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moil beautiful voice. On many accouiats, therefgre, it is iieceffajry to rfay 
fomethiiig, and not to fleep in niid-day. 

PuiEDR. It is neceilary, indeed. 

Soc. Let us, therefore, confider what wc lately fpoke of, v^z. aifter w-hat 
manner any one may both fpeak and write properly, or improperly. 

Phjedr. By all means. 

Soc. Is it not, therefore, neceflary, that he who is about to fpeak with 
propriety fhould poffefs a true * dianoetic perception of that which is the 
fubje6l of his difcourfe ? 

Ph^dr. I have heard, my dear Socrates, that it is not neceflary that he 
who engages in the profeflion of an orator fliould learn what is truly juft *, 

* Plato here teaches how to write, and what the mode is of writing and fpeaking well or ill, 
making the problem more univcrfal and fcientific, after having referred the whole beginning of 
the difcourfe to the Mufes and the Gods. But as that which is diftorted is judged of by a rule, 
tmd that which is not ftraight by the ftraight, fo that which is falfe can only be accurately known 
•by truth. Hence, he fays, in fpeaking or writing well, it is neceflary that truth, and a know- 
ledge of the fubje£t, (hould precede as the leaders. For he who does not know the truth of a thing 
fpeaks conje£lurally about it. Three things, therefore, are faid to be prefent with thofe who 
fpeak or write. Firft, a knowledge of the truth. In the fecond place, an ability of making one 
thing many, which is the bufinefs of the divifivc method : for by this we know the various figni- 
fications of the thing propofed, if it (hould happen to be many, whether it is homonymous or 
fynonymous, whether genus or fpecies, and the like. There mud neceflarily, therefore, be the 
divifive method. In the third place, the many muft be coUe£led into one, which is the bufinefs of 
the analytic and definitive methods : for to be able to collc£l many things into one fentence, is to 
give the definition of a thing. Afterwards, the compofition and ornament of the difcourfe muft 
fucceed. Thefe, then, as the inftruments of fpeaking and writing, ought to be known before 
-every thing, viz. the nature and the cflence, or, in other words, the truth of a thing. For thus 
we fhall know how we ought to proceed, whether through fuch things as are true, or through 
fuch as are afllmilated to the truth. For he who does not know the truth, but only has an opinion 
concerning it, like thofe who poflcfs popular rhetoric, will often perfuade his hearers to the con- 
trary of what he wiflies. 

Afterwards, the philofophcr relates how many goods are derived from true rhetpric, and how 
many evils happen from that which is falfely denominated. 

* There are three parts of rhetoric, //;.;/ iv/:kh coimfels^ (ro (Tvi*CooKivriHOif)y t/je forcnftc^ (to 
■5i««v«xov), and the panegyricy (to Trawiyv/jwov). And with refpe^ to the ends of thefe three, the 
juft is the end of the forenfic j good^ of that which counfeis ; and beauty, of the panegyric. 
According to oppofition, likewife, the juft and the unjuft are the ends of the forenfic i good and 
<;vil of that which confultsj and the beautiful (and the bafe, of the panegyric. A certain dupli- 
city alfo appears about each of thefe : about the forenfic, accufation and defence ; about that 
-which confults, exhortation and dehortation j and, about the panegyric, praife and blame. 
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but only that which appears fo to the multitude, who undertake to judge ; 
nor, again, what is truly good or beautiful, but only what appears to be (6 : 
for that perfuafion is derived from thefe, and not from truth. 

Soc. The fayings of the wife, Phasdrus, are by no means to be defpifed, 
but we fhould rather confidcr the meaning of their affertions ; and, confe- 
quently, we muft not pafs by what you have now faid. 

Phjedr. You fpeak properly. 

Soc. Let us thenconfider this matter as follows. 

Phjedr. How? 

Soc. Suppofe I (hould perfuade you to fight your enemies on horfeback, 
but at the fame time both of us fhould be ignorant what a horfe is ; and 
that I only fhould know refpedling you, that Phaedrus thinks a horfe is an 
animal which has the greateft ears of all domeflic animals. 

PHiEDR, This would be ridiculous indeed, Socrates. 

Soc. Not yet ; but when I fhould earneflly perfuade you to do this by a 
difcourfe compofed in praife of an afs, calling him a horfe, and afferting that 
he is a mofl excellent animal, ufeful for domeflic and military purpofes, able 
to carry burthens, and adapted for a variety of other employments. 

Ph^dr. This, indeed, would be perfedly ridiculous. 

Soc. Is it not, therefore, better that a frieiKi fhould be ridiculous^ thaa 
that he fhould be wicked, and an enemy I 

PHiEDR. It appears fo. 

Soc. When an orator, therefore^ who is ignorant of good and evil, en- 
deavours to perfuade a cky in a like condition, not indeed by praifing the 
(hadow of an afs, as if it was that of a horfe, but by praifing evil, as if it 
was good, being anxioufly fblicitous about the opinion of the multitude, and 
thus perfuades them to do evil inflead. of good ; what crop do you think the 
orator can reap after fuch a femination ? 

PfiJEDR. Not a very good one. 

Soc. Have we not therefore, my friend, reviled the art offpeaking in a- 
more ruflic manner than is becoming ? For the art itfelf will, perhaps, 
thus addrefs us : " What delirium, O wonderful men, has invaded you ? 
For I compel no one who is ignorant of truth to learn how to fpeak : but 
if any one will take my advice, he will then only employ me, when he has 
acquired the pofTeflion of truth. This, then, I afTcrt as a thing of great 
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confequencc, that without me even he who knows realities will not, for all 
this, be able to procure perfuafion." Will not the art, therefore, fpeak 
juftly, by making fuch a declaration ? 

Phjedr. I confefs it, if our fubfequcnt reafons evince that rhetoric is an 
art. For I think I have heard fome arguments, which affert that it deceives, 
and that it is not an art, but an unartificial exercife. But the true art of 
ipeaking, fays l^aco, never was, nor ever will be unaccompanied by truth. 
This then is what they fay ', Socrates. But, bringing them hither, let us in- 
quire of them what they aflert, and in what manner. 

Soc. Be prefent then, ye generous animals, and perfuade the beautiful 
youth, Phaedrus, that unlefs he philofophizes fufficiently, he will never fuf- 
ficiently fpeak about any thing. But let Phasdrus anfwer to the interroga^ 
tions. Is not the whole rhetorical art that which leads the foul by difcourfes, 
not in judicial matters only, and other public concerns, but alfo in private 
affairs, and thefe whether trifling or important? And is there any thing 
more honourable than to a£t according to the true rules of this art, both in 
important and inconfiderable affairs ? Or have you not heard that this is the 
cafe ? 

Phjedr. I am not, by Jupiter, perfedtly acquainted with all this. But 
it is fpoken of, aud written about, as an art for the moil part converfant 
with judicial matters and fpeeches ; but I have not heard that it extends 
any further. 

Soc. What, have you heard of the rhetorical art which Neflor and 
UlyfTes exercifed at Troy, but have never heard about that of Palamedes ? 

Phjedr. I have indeed, by Jupiter, heard about the orations of Neftor : 
unlefs you will prove that Gorgias is a certain Neftor, or Thral}machus and 
Theodorus a certain Uly/Tes. 

Soc. Perhaps they may be fo; but let us drop any further difcourfe about 
thefe. And do you inform me what litigators do in judicial matters ; do 
they not con trad id ? Or fhall we fay they do any thing elfe ? 

Phjiiidr. Nothing elfe. 

« Hermeas here afks whether rhetoricians are philofophic ; and he fays in reply, that good rhe- 
toricians cannot be formed without philofophy. For the more celebrated among the antient rhe- 
toricians were philofophic. Thus, Pericles was the aflbciate of Anaxagoras, and Dcmofthcncs 
of Plato. 

2 Y 2 Soc. 
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Socf. But are not their contradi6lions about /«/? and unjujl? 

Ph^DR. Certalnlj. 

Soc. But does not he who accomplifhes this by art, caufe the fame thhio- 
to appear to the fame perfons, whenever he pleafes, at one time juft, and at 
anotlier tinne unjuft? 

Ph^di^. But what tl>en ? 

Soc. And in his oration does he not caufe the fame things to appear to 
the city at one time good, and at another time jufi: the contrary ? 

Ph^dr. Certainly. 

Soc. And do we not know that the Eleatic Palamedcs is reported to have 
been able by his arl to caufe the fame things to appear to his hearers, both 
fimilar and diffimilar, one and many, abiding and borne along ? 

PttJteDR. Certainly. 

Soc. The contradictory art, therefore, takes place, not only in judicial 
matters and orations, but, as it appears, about every thing which is the 
fubje61 of difcourfe ; {\\\(z& it is one art, e/iabling us to affimilate every thino* 
to every thing, both fuch things as are capable of affimilation, and thofe to 
which they are able to be affimilated ; and, befides this, to lead them into 
light, nothwithflanding their being affimilated and concealed by fomething 
elfe. 

Phjedr. How do you mean ? 

Soc. My meaning will appear in the following inquiries : Does decep- 
tion fubfift in things which differ much, or but a little, from each other ? 

Ph^dr. In things which differ but a little. 

Soc. But, by making a tranfition according to fmall advances, you will 
cffedl a greater concealment, while pafiing on to that which is contrary, than 
you will by a tranfition according to great advances. 

Ph^dR. How fhould it not be fo ? 

Soc. It is neceffary, therefore, that he who is about to deceive another 
(hould accurately know the fimilitude and diflimilitude of things, 

PHiEDR. It is neceflary. 

Soc. Is it pofiible, therefore, that he who is ignorant of the truth of tvtxy 
thin<y can judge concerning the fimilitude, whether great or fmall, which 
fubfifts in other things ? 

PhuEDR. It is impoffible. 

Soc. 
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Soc. It is evident, therefore, that fuch as conceive opinions contrary to 
the truth of things, and who are deceived, are thus aiFeded through certain 
fimilitudes. 

pHjEDR. The cafe is fbr 

Soc. Can, therefore, he who is ignorant about the nature of each parti- 
cular, artificially deliver any thing, by pafling according to fmall advances 
into its contrary, through fimilitudes ? Or can fuch a one avoid falling into 



error 



} 



Ph^dr. He cannot. 

Soc. Hence then, my friend, he who is ignorant of truth, and is hd by 
opinion, will, as it appears, exhibit a ridiculous and inartificial rhetoric. 

Ph^dr. It appears fo. 

Soc. Are you willing, therefore, both in the oration of Lyfias, which 
you now carry about you, and in that which we delivered, to fee what we 
have aflerted without art, and what is agreeable to art ? 

Phjedr. I am above all things willing. For wc fpeak at prefeiit in a 
trifling manner, as we arc without fufficient examples. 

Soc. But, indeed, as it appears, fome reafons have been given, through 
the affiftance of a certain fortune, which have aW the force of examples, 
evincing that he who knows the truth will, even while he jefts in his difr 
courfe, attra6l his auditors. And I confider, O Phasdrus, the local Gods as 
the caufe of this. Perhaps, alfo, the interpreters of the Mufes, finging over 
our heads, have infpired us with this ability : for I myfelf participate of no 
art ^ belonging to difcourfe» 

Phjedr. Let it be as you fay ; only render what you aflert evident. 

Soc. Come then, read over the beginning of Lyfias's oration. 

Phjedr. " You are well acquainted with the ftate of my affairs ;. and you 

* It was ufnal with Socrates to deny that he pofleiTcd any invention of his own, and to refer all 
things to the Gods. But there is, fays Hernieas, a communion between us and the Gods, our foul 
being thence ilKiminatcd both without a medium, and through the m.iddie genera of beings. Pro- 
vidence, therefore, fays he, is twofold; for it is either that of the fuperlor Gods themfelve?, or it 
takes place through the more excellent genera, fuch as angels, daemons, and heroes, and the local 
Gods. Socrates, therefore, afcrlbes fuch an order and management of words to the local Gods. 
But he fignifies by the finging over his head the more excellent gener:i, the attendnnts -f the Gods. 
For it is always requifitc to call that which tranfcends, a daemon •, as, for inflancc, the rational is 
the dsemon of the irrational part, and a God is the dxmon of intellcft. 

have 
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have heard, I thhik, that It is moft conducive to my advantage for them to 
fubfifl in this manner. But it appears to me, that I am not unworthy to be 
deprived of what I vvifh to obtain, becau(e I am not one of your lovers : for 
lovers, when their delires ceafe, repent themfclves of the benefits which 
they have bellowed," 

Soc. Stop there : are we not then to fhow, in what he is faulty, and in 
what refpe<51 he has aded without art ? 

PHiEDR. Certainly. 

Soc. Is it not, therefore, manifeH: to every one, that when we fpeak upon 
certain flibje6ls we are unanimous in our conceptions ; but when upon 
others, that we are difcordant in our opinions ? 

Ph^dr. I feem to underfland what you fay ; but, notwithftanding this, 
fpeak more plainly. 

Soc* When any one pronounces the name of iron or filver, do we not all 
underftand the fame thing ? 

Phjedr. Entirely fo. 

Soc. But when we pronounce that of the juft, or the good, are we not of 
different opinions ? and do we not doubt both with others and ourfelves ? 

Phjedr. Very much fo. 

Soc. In fome things, therefore, we agree in fentiments, and in others 
not. 

Phjedr. We do fo. 

Soc. Where, then, are we more eafily deceived .? And in which of thefe 
is rhetoric able to accomplifh the moft ? 

Thjedtl. Evidently in thofe about which we are dubious. 

Soc. He, therefore, who is about to purfue the rhetorical art, ouo^ht firfl: 
of all to diftinguifh thefe in order; to con fide r the charader of each fpecies ; 
and to perceive in what the multitude muft ncceffarily be dubious, and in 
what not. 

Phjsdr. He who is able to accomplifh this, Socrates, will under/land a 
beautiful fpecies. 

Soc. Afterwards, I think, he ought not to be ignorant when he comes to 
particulars, but to perceive acutely to what genus the fubjed of his future 
difcourfe belongs. 

PHiEDR. What then ? 

Soc. 
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Soc. With refped to Love, (hall we fay that it belongs to things dubious, 
or to fuch as are not fo ? 

PfiiEDR. To things dubious, certainly, 

Soc. Do you think he would permit you to aflert that refpe6iing him 
which you have now aflerted, that he is pernicious both to the beloved and 
the lover ; and again, that he is the greateft of all goods ? 

Phtedr. You fpeak in the beil: manner poffible. 

Soc. But inform me alfo of this (for, through the enthufiaflic energy, I 
do not perfedly remember), whether I defined love in the beginning of my 
difcourfe. 

Phjedr. By Jupiter you did, and that in a moA wonderful manner. 

Soc. O how much more fagacious do you declare the Nymphs of Ache- 
loiis, and Pan the fon of Mercury, to be, than Lylias the fon of Cephalus^ 
with refpedl to orations ! Or do I fay nothing to the purpofe ? But did not 
L^fias, in the beginning of his difcourfe, compel us to conceive of love, as 
a certain fomething fuch as he wifhcd it to be, aiid, referring what followed 
to this, complete in this manner the whole of his oration ? Are you willing 
that we (hould again read over the beginning of his oration? 

Ph^dr. If you are fo difpofed ; though you will not find what you feelc 
for there. 

Soc. Read, however, that I may again hear it, 

PiijEDR. *' You are well acq^uainted with the ftate of my affairs, and vou 
have heard, I think, that it is mofl conducive to my advantage for them tO' 
fubfid in this manner. But it appears to me, that I am not unworthy to be 
deprived of what I wilh to obtain, becaufe I am not one of your lovers : for 
lovers, when their defires ceafe, repent themlelves of the benefits which- 
they have beftowed.'* 

Soc. He feems here to have been very far from accomplifhing what we 
are now feeking after ; fince he endeavours to pals through his difcourfe, 
jjot commencing from the beginning, but from the end, after a certain con- 
trary and refupine mode of proceeding ; and begins from what the lovery 
now ceafing to be fuch, fays to his once beloved.. Or perhaps, my dear 
Pbasdrus, I fay nothing to the purpofe, 

PHiEDR. But it is the end, Socrates, which is the fubjed of his difcourfe. 

Soc, But what, do not all the other parts of the difcourfe appear to be 

promifcuoufly 
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prohnifcubiTfly fcattered ? Or does It appear to you, that what is afferted in 
the fecond place ought to rank as lecond from a certain neceflity ; or any 
thing elfe which he fays ? For to me, as a perfon ignorant of every tliino-, 
it appears, that nothing ought to be carelefsly aflerted by a writer. But do 
you not poflefs a certain neceflary method of compofing orations, according 
to which he thus difpofed the parts of his oration in fucceflion to each other? 

Ph^dr. You are pleafant, Socrates, in fuppofing that I am fufiicient to 
judge concerning compofitions fo accurate as his. 

Soc. But I think this is evident to you, that every difcourfe ought in its 
ilrudure to refemble an animal, an^ fhould have fomething which can be 
called Its body ; fo that it may be neither without a head, nor be deftitute of 
"feet, but may poflefs a middle and extremes, adapted to each other, and to 
the whole. 

Ph^dr. How ihould it not be fo ? 

Soc. Confider, therefore, the difcourfe of your aflbciate, whether it fub- 
iifls with thefe conditions, or othervvife ; and you will find, that it is in no 
refped different from that epigram which certain perfons report was com- 
pofed on the Phrygian Midas. 

PHiEDR. What was the epigram, and what arc its peculiarities? 

Soc. It was a« follows ; 

A brazen virgin traveller am I, 

Whom fate decrees in Midas* tomb to lie : 

And while ftreams flow, and trees luxuriant bloom, 

I here ihall ftay within the mournful tomb ; 

And this to every paflengcr atteft, 

That here the aihes of king Midas reft. 

But that it is of no confequence as to the connection, which part of it is 
read firft or laft, you youri'elf, I doubt not, perceive. 

pH-ZEDR. You deride our oration, Socrates. 

Soc. Left you fhould be angry, therefore, let us drop it;, though it ap- 
'pears that many examples might be found in it, from an infpeftion of which 
we might derive the advantage of not attempting to imitate them. But let 
us proceed to the difcuffion of other orations : for they contain fomething, 
as it appears to me, which it is proper for thofe to perceive who are willing 
to fpeculate about orations. 

4 PHiEDR. 
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Ph^dr. But what is this fomethliig ? 

Soc» That they are in a certain refped contrary to each other. For 
one kind afiTcrts that the lover, and the other that he who is void of love, 
ought to be o;ratified. 

Ph^dr. And it aflerts this, indeed, moft flrenuonfly. 

Soc. I fhould have thought that you would have anfwered more truly, 
" and indeed furioufly fo." But what I inquire after is this — Do we fay that 
love is a certain mania, or not ? 

Ppi^dr. a mania, certainly. 

Soc. But there are two fpecies of mania; the one arifing from human 
difeafes ; but the other from a divine mutation, taking place in a manner 
different from eftablifhed cufloms. 

PiiJEDR. Entirely fo. 

Soc. But there are four parts of the divine mania, diflrlbuted according to 
the four divinities which prefide over thefe parts. For we affign prophetic 
infpiration to Apollo, teleflic or myflic to Bacchus, poetic to the Mufes ; and 
the fourth or amatory mania, which we alTert to be the befl of all, to Venus 
and Love. And I know not how, while we are reprefenting by images the 
amatory paflion, we perhaps touch upon a certain truth ; and perhaps we are 
at the fame time hurried away elfewhere. Hence, mingling together an ora- 
tion not perfedly improbable, we have produced a certain fabulous hymn, 
and have with moderate abilities celebrated your lord and mine, Phasdrus, 
viz. Love, who is the Infpedtive guardian of beautiful yoyths. 

Ph^dr. And this, indeed, fo as to have rendered it far from unpleafant to 
me your auditor, 

Soc. Let us, therefore, from this endeavour to underft^nd how our dif- 
courfe has pafled from cenfure to praife. 

PHiEDR, What do you mean by this? 

Soc. To me we fcem to have really been at play with refpe<Sl to the 
other parts of our difcourfe : but I think that if any one is able to compre- 
hend, according to art, thefe two fpecies which we have fpoken of, through 
a certain fortune, he will not be an ungraceful perfon. 

pH^DR. How do you mean ? 

Soc. By looking to one idea, to bring together things every way di- 
fperfed ; that, by thus defuiing each, he may always render manifeft that 

VOL. III. 2 z which 
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which he is defirous to teach : juifl as we a6led at prefent with refpe6l to 
our definition of Love, whether good or bad. For certainlv our difcourfe 
by this means became more clear, and more confident with itfelf. 

Phjedr. But what do you fay relpedling the other fpecies, Socrates ? 

Soc. That this again (hould be cut into fpecies according to members, 
naturally ; not by breaking any member, Jike an unlkilful cook, but, as in the 
above difcourfe, receiving the foam of the dianoetic energy, as one common 
fpecies. But as, in one body, members which are double and fynonymous 
are called right or left, fo our difcourfe confidered the fpecies of delirium 
within us as naturally one. And dividing the one part into that which is 
on the left hand, and giving this another diftiibution, it did not ceafe till it 
there found a certain finider Love, and, when found, reviled it, as it dcferves. 
But the other part conduced us to the right hand of mania, where we 
found a certain divine Love fynonymous to the former ; and, extending our 
praife, we celebrated him as the caufe of the grcateft good to us. 

Phjedr. You fpeak mofl true. 

Soc. But I, O Phaedrus, am a lover of fuch divifions and compofitions as 
may enable me both to fpeak and underftand. And if I think that any 
other is able to behold the one and the many, according to the nature of 
things, this man I follow, purfuing his footfleps as if he were a God. But 
whether or not I properly denominate thofe who are able to accomplifh 
this. Divinity knows. But I have hitherto called them men converfant with 
diale<5lic. Tell me, therefore, by what name it is proper to call them, 
according to your opinion and that of Lyfias. Or is this that art of fpeak' 
ing, which Thrafymachus and others employing, became themfelves wife in 
oratory, and rendered others fuch, who were willing to bellow gifts on them, 
as if they had been kings ? 

Ph-SDR. Thofe were indeed royal men, but yet not fkilled in the par- 
ticulars about which you inquire. But you appear to me to have properly 
denominated this fpecies in calling it dialectic ; but the rhetorical art appears 
as yet to have efcaped us. 

Soc. How do you fay ? Can there be any thing beautiful which is defli- 
tute of thefe particulars, and yet be comprehended by art? If this be the 
cafe, it is by no means to be defpifed by me and you ; but we muft relate 
what remains of the rhetorical art, 

Ph^DR, 
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Phjedr. And there are many things, Socrates, which are delivered in 
books about the art of fpeaking. 

Soc. You have very opportunely reminded me. For I think you would 
fay that the prooemium ought to be called the firft part of the oration ; and 
that things of this kind are the ornaments of the art. 

Ph^dr. Certainly. 

Soc. And, in the fecond place, a certain narration ; and this accompanied 
with teftimonies. In the third place, the reafoning. In the fourth, pro- 
bable arguments : and befides this, I think that a certain Byzantine, the beft 
artificer of orations, introduces confirmation and approbation. 

PHiEDR. Do you not mean the illuflrious Theodorus ? 

Soc. I do. For he difcovered how confutation, both in accufation and 
defence, might not only take place, but alfo be incrcafed. But why fhould 
we not introduce the moft excellent Evenus, the Parian ? For he firft dif- 
covered fub-declarations, and the art of praifing : and, according to the 
reports of feme perfons, he delivered his reprehenfions in verfe for the fake 
of afTifting the memory. For he is a wife man. But (hall we fufFer Tifias ' 
and Gorgias to fleep, who placed probabilities before realities ; and, through 
the ftrength of their difcourfe, caufed fmall things to appear large, and the 
large fmall ; likewife old things new, and the new old ; and who befides 
this difcovered a concife method of fpeaking, and, again, an infinite prolixity 
of words? All which when Prodicus once heard me relate, he laughed, and 
aflertcd that he alone had difcovered what words this art required ; and that 
it required neither few nor many, but a moderate quantity. 

pHiEDR. You was, therefore, moft wife, O Prodicus. 

Soc. But fhall we not fpeak of Hippias? for I think that he will be of 
the fame opinion with the Elean gueft. 

PHiEDR, Why fhould we not? 

Soc. But what fhall we fay of the mufical compofition of Polus *, who 
employed the doubling of words, a collection of fentences, fimilitudes, and 
elegance of appellations, in order to give fplendour to his orations, accord- 
ing to the inftrudion which he had received from Lycimnion ? 

' This Tifias Is faid by Cicero to have been the Inventor of rhetoric. 
* Polus was a difciple of Gorgias the Leontine. See the Gorgias. 

2 Z 2 PHiEDR. 
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Phjedr. But were not the orations of Protagoras, Socrates, of this kind ? 

Soc. His dldion was indeed proper, and contained befides this many other 
beautiful properties : but the Chalcedonian orator excelled in exciting com- 
miferation from the diftrelfes of poverty, and the infirmities of old ao^e. 
He was befides moil Ikilful in roufing the multitude to anger, and when 
enraged appeafing them, as he faid, by inchantment ; and highly excelled 
in framing and diffolving calumnies, from whence the greateft advantage 
might be derived. But all feem to agree in opinion with refpe£t to the 
conclufion of the oration, which fome call the repetition, but others give it 
a different denomination. 

Ph-s:dr. Do yon fay that the conclufion fummarily recalls into the 
memory of the auditors all that had been faid before ? 

Soc. I do, and any thing elfe befides, which you may have to fay about 
this art. 

Ph^dr. What I have to fay is but trifling, and not worth mentioning. 

Soc. Let us, therefore, difmifs trifling obfervations, and rather behold in 
the clear light, in what particulars the power of this art prevails, and when 
it does fo, 

Pi-iiEDR. Its power, Socrates, is mofl: prevalent in the affociation of the 
multitude. 

Soc. It is fo. But, O daemoniacal man, do you alfo fee, whether their 
web appears to you, as it does to me, to have its parts feparated from each 
other ? 

PHiEDR. Show me how you mean. 

Soc. Tell me then: If any one addrefTing your afTociate Eryximachus,'"or 
his father Acumenus, fliould fay, I know how to introduce certain things to 
the body, by which I can heat and cool it when I pleafc ; and befides this, 
when I think proper 1 can produce vomiting, and downward eje<^ion, and a 
variety of other things of this kind, through the knowledge of which I profefs 
myfelf a phyfician, and able to make any one elfe fo, to whom I deliver the 
knowledge of thefe particulars ; — what do you think he who heard him 
ought to reply ? 

Phjedr. What elfe, than inquiring whether he knows to whom, when, 
and how far, each of thefe ought to be applied ? 

Soc, 
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Soc. If, therefore, he fhould fay that he by no means underflands all this, 
but that he who is inftrudled by him ought to do fo and fo ; what then would 
be his anfvver ? 

PiiiKDR. He would anfwer, I think, that the man was mad ; and that, 
havino- heard from fome book about things of this kind, or met with fome 
remedies, he thought he might become a phyfician without knov/ing any 
thing about the art. 

Soc. But what if any one, addrefling Sophocles and Euripides, fhould fay 
that he knew how to compofe a prolix difcourfe on a very trifluig fubjedl, 
and a very fhort one on a great occafion ; and that when he pleafed he could 
excite pity, and its contrary, horror and threats, and other things of this 
kind ; and that by teaching thefe he thought that he delivered the art of 
tragic poetry ? 

PHiEDR. And thefe alfo, I think, Socrates, would deride him, who fhould 
fancy that a tragedy was any thing elfe than the compofition of all thefe, fo 
difpofed as to be adapted to each other, and to the whole. 

Soc. And I think they would not ruflically accufe him; but, juiT: as if a 
mufician fhould meet with a man who believes himfelf fkilled in harmony, 
bccaufe he knows how to make a chord found fliarp and flat, he would not 
fiercely fay to him, O miferable creature, you are mad ; but, as being a 
mufician, he would thus addrefs him more mildly : O excellent man ! it is 
neceffary that he who is to be a mufician fhould indeed know fuch things 
as thefe ; but at the fame time nothing hinders us from concluding, that a 
man affc61ed as you are may not underfland the leaft of harmony : for you 
may know what is neceffary to be learned prior to harmony, without un- 
derflanding harmony itfelf. 

pHiEDR. Mod right. 

Soc. In like manner, Sophocles would reply to the perfon who addrefTed 
him, that he pofTeffed things previous to tragedy, rather than tragedy itfelf: 
and Acumenus, that the medical pretender underftood things previous to 
medicine, and not medicine itfelf. 

Phjedr. Entirely fo. 

Soc. But what if the mellifluous Adraflus, or Pericles, fhould hear thofe 
all-beautiful artificial inventions, concife difcourfes, fimilitudes, and other 
things which we faid fhould be difcuffed in the light, do you think that they 

would 
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would be angry, as we were through our rufticity, with thofe who wrote 
about and taught fuch things as if they were the fame with rhetoric ? Or 
rather, as being wifer than us, would they not thus reprove us ? It is not pro- 
per, PhiEdrus and Socrates, to be angry with fuch charadlers ; but you ought 
rather to pardon thofe who, being ignorant of oratory, are unable to define 
what rhetoric is, and who in confequence of this paffion, from pofTefUno- a 
knowledge of things previous to the art, think that they have difcovered rhe- 
toric itfelf ; and, by teaching thefe to others, imagine that they teach rhetoric 
in perfection : but who at the fame time leave to the proper induftry of their 
difciples the art of difpofuig each of thefe, fo as to produce perfuafion, and 
of compofing the whole oration, as if nothing of this kind was necedary for 
them to accomplifh, 

Ph^dr. Such indeed, Socrates, does that art appear to be which thefe 
men teach and write about as rhetoric ; and you feem to me to have fpoken 
the truth : but how and from whence (hall we be able to acquire the art of 
true rhetoric and perfuafion ? 

Soc. It is probable, Phaedrus, and perhaps alfo neceffary, that the perfed 
may be obtained in this as in other contefts. For, if you naturally poflefs 
rhetorical abilities, you will become a celebrated orator, by the afliftance of 
fcience and exercife : but if you are deflitute of any one of thefe, you will 
be imperfeCl through this deficiency. But the method employed by Lyfias 
and Thraf)'machus does not appear to me to evince the magnitude of this 
art, 

Phjedr. But what method then does ? 

Soc. Pericles, mofl excellent man, appears with great propriety to have 
been the mofl perfeft of all in the rhetorical art. 

PHiEDR. Why ? 

Soc. All the great arts require continual meditation, and a difcourfe about 
the fublime parts of nature. For an elevation of intelledl, and a perfedly 
efficacious power, appear in a certain refpedt to proceed from hence ; v^'hich 
Pericles pofTefTed in conjundion with his naturally good difpofition. For 
meeting, I think, with Anaxagoras, who had thefe requifites, he was filled 
with elevated difcourfe, and comprehended the nature of intelled and folly, 
which Anaxagoras difFufely difculTed : and from hence he transferred to the 
art of difcourfe whatever could contribute to its advantage. 

j; Phjedr. 
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Ph-EDR. How is this ? 

Soc. In a certain refpedt the method of the rhetorical and medicinal art is 
the fame. 

Phjepr. But how ? 

Soc. In both it is requlfite that a diftribution fhould be made, in one of 
the nature of body, in the other of the fojl, if you are defirous in the fir/l 
inftance of giving health and ftrength by introducing medicine and nutri- 
ment according to art, and not by exercife and experience alone ; and in 
the feconi inftance, if you wifli to introduce perfuafion and virtue into the 
foul, by reafon and legitimate inflitotions. 

PHiEDR. It is probable it fhould be fo, Socrates. 

Soc. But do you think that the nature of the foul can be fufficiently known 
without the nature of the univerfe ? 

PHiEDR. If it is proper to be perfuaded by Hippocrates, the fucceflbr of 
iEfculapius even the nature of body cannot be known without this method. 

Soc. He fpeaks in a becoming manner, my friend. But it is iiecefTary, 
befidcs the authority of Hippocrates, to examine our difcourfe, and confider 
whether it h confiftent. 

Phjedr. I agree with you. 

Soc. Confider, then, what Hippocrates and true reafon affert concerning 
natvire. Is it not, therefore, necefTary to thmk refpe61ing the nature of every 
thing, in the firft place, whether that is fimple or multiform about which we 
a: e dtUrous, both that we ourfelves fhould be artifls, and that we fhould be able 
to render others f o ? And, in the next place, if it is fimple, ought we not 
to invtftigate its power, with refpecl to producing any thing naturally, or 
being naturally pafTivc ? And if it pofFeffes many fpecics, having numbered 
thefe, ought we not to fpeculate in each^ as in one, its natural power of be- 
coming adive and paflive ? 

PiiiEDR. It appears we fhould, Socrates. 

Soc. The method, therefore, which proceeds without thefe, is fimilar to 
the progrefTion of one blind. But he who operates according to art, ouo-ht 
not to be affimilatcd either to the blind or the deaf; but it is evident that 
whoever accommodates his difcourfes to any art, ought accurately to exhibit 
the effence of that nature to which he introduces difcourfes ^ and this is 
doubtlefs the foul, 

Ph^dr. 
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Ph^dr. Without doubt. 

See. Will not, therefore, all the attention of fuch a one be diredcd to 
this end, that he may produce perfuafion in the foul ? 

Ph^dr. Certainly. 

Soc. It is evident, therefore, that Thrafvmachiis, and any other perfon 
who applies himfelf to the fludy of the rhetorical art, ought firft, with all 
poffiblc accuracy, to defcribe, and caufe the foul to perceive whether fhe is 
naturally one and fimllar, or multiform according to the form of body : for 
this is what we call evincing its nature. 

Ph^edr. Entirely fo. 

Soc. But, in the fecond place, he ought to fhow what it is naturally ca- 
pable of either adling or fuffering. 

Ph^dr. Certainly. 

Soc. In the third place, having orderly diftinguiflied the genera of dif- 
courfes and of the foul, and the paflions of thefe, he fhould pafs through all 
the caufes, harmonizing each to each, and teaching what kind of foul will 
be neceflarily perfuaded by fuch particular difcourfes, and through what 
caufe ; and again, what kind of foul fuch difcourfes will be unable to per- 
fuade. 

Phjedr. Such a method of proceeding will, as it appears, be moft beau- 
tiful. 

Soc. He, therefore, who a6ls in a different manner will neither artifi- 
cially write nor difcourfe upon this or any other fubjed. But writers on the 
art of rhetoric of the prefent day (whom you yourfelf have heard) are 
crafty, and conceal from us that their knowledge of the foul is mod: beautiful. 
However, till they both fpeak and write according to this method, we fliall 
never be perfuaded that they write according to art. 

Phjedr. What method do you mean ? 

Soc. It will not be eafy to mention the very words themfelves which 
ought to be employed on this occafion ; but as far as 1 am able I am willing 
to tell you how it is proper to write, if we defire to write according to art. 

Ph^dr. Tell me then. 

Soc. Since the power of difcourfe is attractive of the foul, it is neceffary 

that the future orator fhould know how many fpecics foul contains : but 

thefe are various, and fouls pofTefs their variety from thefe. Souls, therefore, 

o of 
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of fuch a particular nature, in confcquence of certain difcourfes, and through 
a certain caule, arc eafily perfuidcd to fuch and fuch particular;-. But luch 
as are diflcrciitly aflcdted are with difficulty pcrfuaded through tliefe nDcans. 
It is necelTary, therefore, that he who fufficiently undcrftcinds all this, wiiea 
he afterwards perceives thefe particulars taking place in adions, f]i..u'd oc 
able to follow them with great celerity through fenfible infpedio.i; or ofi.r- 
wife he will retain nothing more than the words which he once heard n-om 
his preceptor. But when he is fufficiently able to fay, who will be perfuadeJ 
by fuch and fuch difcourfes, and fagacioufly perceives that the perfoii pre- 
fent is fuch by nature as was fpoken of before, and that he may be incited 
by certain difcourfes to certain adions ; then, at length, fuch a one will be 
a perfed mafter of this art, when to his former attainments he adds the know- 
ledge of opportunely fpeaking, or being filent, the ufe or abufe of concife' 
difcourfe, of language plaintive and vehement, and of the other parts of rhe- 
toric delivered by his mailers ; but never till this is accomplifhed. But he 
who fails in any of thefe particulars, either in fpeaking, teaching, or writing,' 
and yet aflerts that he fpeaks according to art, is vanquifhed by the perfon 
he is unable to perfuade. But what then (perhaps a writer of orations will 
fay to us) ; does it appear to you, Phaidrus and Socrates, that the art of fpeaks ' 
ing is to be obtained by this method, or otherwife? 

Ph^dr. It is impoffible, Socrates, that it ihould be obtained otherwif^, 
though the acquifition feems to be attended with no fmalj labour. 

Soc. You fpeak the truth. And, for the fake of this, it is neceflary, by ' 
tofling upwards and downwards all difcourfes, to confider whether any eafier 
and ihorter way will prefent itfelf to our view for this purpofe ; left we 
fhould in vain wander through a long and rough road, when we might have ' 
walked through one fhort and fmooth. If, therefore, you can afford any ' 
afliftance, in confequence of what you have heard from Lyfias, or any other, 
endeavour to tell it me, by recalling it into your mind. 

PuiEDR. I might indeed do this for the fake of experiment, but I cannot 
at prefent. 

Soc. x^ re you willing, therefore, that I fhould relate to you the difcourfe 
which I once heard concerning things of this kind ? 

pHJEDR, How fhould I not ? 
VOL. in. ■' 3 A Soc. 
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Soc. It is faid therefore, Phaedrus, to be juft, to tell what is reported of 
the wolf. . 

TujEDR, Do you therefore aft in the fame manner. 

Soc. They fay, then, that there is no occafion to extol and magnify thefc 
particulars iu fuch a manner, nor to deduce our difcourfe from on hio-h, and 
afar of. For, as we faid in the beginning of this difcourfe, he who inte»ids 
to be fufficiently ikilful in rhetoric ought not to participate the truth relpedl- 
ing f /lings juft and good, or men who are fuch, either from nature or educa- 
tion. For, in judicial matters, no attention whatever is paid to the truth of 
thefe, but to perfuafion alone ; and that this is the probable, which ought to 
be ftudied by him who is to fpeak according to art. For he ought never to 
fpeak of t ran factions, unlefs they are probable; but both in accufation and 
defence probabilities (hould always be introduced : and, in fhort^ he who 
fpeaks fhould purfue the probable, and, if he fpeaks much, fhould bid fare- 
M'ell to truth. For, when this method is obferved through the whole of a 
difcourfe, it caufes all the perfediion of the art. 

Phjedr. You have related thofe particulars, Socrates, which are aflertcd 
by the fkilful in rhetoric ; for I remember that we briefly touched upon this 
In the former part of our difcourfe. But to fuch as are converlfant with theft 
matters, this appears to be a thing of great confequence : but you have in- 
deed feverely reviled Tifias himfelf. 

Soc. Let then Tifias himfelf tell us, whether he calls the probable any 
thlno^ elfe than that which is apparent to the multitude, 

PH-EDR. What elfe can he call it ? 

Soc. He alfo appears to have difcovered and written about the following 
crafty and artificial method : that if fbme imbecil but bold man fhould knock 
down one who is robufl but timid, taking from him at the fame time a gar- 
ment, or fomething elfe, and fhould be tried for the afTault, then neither of 
thefe ought to fpeak the truth ; but that the coward fhould fay, the bold man 
was not alone when he gave the afTault ; and that the bold man fliould deny 
this, by afferting that he was alone when the pretenJed afTault was given, and 
fhould at the fame time artfully afk, How is it poffible that a man fo weak as 
I am could attack one fo robuft as he is ? That then the other fhould not 
acknowledge his cowardice, but fhould endeavour, by devifmg fome falfe 
8 allegation^ 
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allegation, to accufe his opponent. And in other inftances, things of this 
kind muft be faid according to art. Is not this the cafe, Phaedrus? 

Pii^ >R. Entirely fo. 

Soc, O how craftily does Tifias appear to have difcovered an abflrufe art, 
or whoever elfe was the inventor, and in whatever other name he delights ! 
But fhall we, my friend, fay this or not ? 

Pn^DR. What ? 

Soc. This : O Tifias, fome time fince, before your arrival, we affirmed 
that the probable, with which the multitude are converfant, fubfifted through' 
its fnnilitudc to truth : and we jufi: now determined that fimilitudes might 
every where be found in the moft beautiful manner, by him who was ac- 
quainted with truth. So that, if you aflcrt any thing elfe about the art of 
difcourfe, we fhall readily liften to you ; but if not, we fliall be perfuaded by 
our prefent determinations, that unlefs a perfon enumerates the different 
difpofitions of his auditors, and diftributes things themfelves into their fpe- 
cies, and again is able to comprehend the feveral particulars in one idea, he 
will never be fkilled in the art of fpeaking to that degree which it is pofTiblc 
for man to attain. But this degree of excellence can never be obtained with- 
out much labour and fludy ; and a prudent man will not toil for its acquifi- 
tion, that he may fpeak and a6l fo as to be pleafing to men ; but rather that, 
to the utmofl of his ability, he may fpeak and a6t in fuch a manner as may 
be acceptable to the Gods. For men wifer than us, O Tilias, fay that he 
who is endued with intellect ought not to make it the principal objed of his 
Audy how he may gratify his fellow fervants, but how he may pleafe good 
mafters, and this from good means. So that, if the circuit is long, you 
ought not to wonder : for it is not to be undertaken in the manner which 
feems proper to you, but for the fake of mighty concerns. And thefe,* if any 
one is fo difpofcd, will be mofl beautifully efFeded by this mean, as reafba 
herfeif evinces. 

PHiEDR. This appears to me, Socrates, to be mofl beautifully faid, if 
there is but a poflibility that any one can accomplifh the arduous under- 
taking. 

Soc. But to endeavour after beautiful attainments is beautiful, as 
jikewife to endure whatever may happen to be the rcfult of our endea- 
vours. 

3 A 2 Ph-sdr. 
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Phjedr* .Very nmch fo. 

Soc. And thus much may fuffice concernhig a knowledge and i<ynorance 
of the art of rhetoric. 

Phjedr. Cert.aiiily. 

Soc. Docs it not therefore remain, that we (hould fpeak concernincr the 
elegance and inelegance of writing ? 

Ph^dr. Certainly. 

Soc. Do you know how you may in the higheft degree pleafe the divi-< 
iiity of difcourfe both in fpeakiiigand acting? 

Phjedr. Not at all. Do you ? 

Soc. 1 have heard certain particulars delivered by the antients, who were 
truly knowing. But if we ourfelves fhould difcover this, do you think we 
ihuulJ afterwards be at all folicitous about human opinions? 

Phjedr, Your queftion is ridiculous; but relate what you fay you have 
heard. 

Soc. I have heard then, that about Naucratis, in Egypt, there was one of 
their antientGods, to whom a bird was facred, which they call Ibis ; but the 
name of the daemon hlmfelf was Theuth*. According to tradition, this 
God firfl dilcovered number and the art of reckoning, geometry and aftro- 
nomy, the games of chefs and hazard, and like wife letters. But Thamus 
was at that time king of all Egypt, and refided in that great city of the Upper 

Egypt 

■ The genus of dlfciplines belonging to Mercury contains gymnaflics, mufir, arithmetic, geo- 
metry, aftronomy, and the art of fpeaking and writing. This God, as he. is the fource of inven- 
tion, is called the fon of Maia; becaufe inve/iigatiofi, whicli is implied by Ma':a^ produces invention: 
and as unfolding the will of Jupiter, who is an intelleftual God, he is the caule of mathefis, or 
difcip'iue. He firft fubfiits in Jupiter, the artificer of the world ; next, among the fuperniundrme 
Oodsj in the third place, among the liberated Gods j fourthly, in the planet Mtr ury; fifthly, 
in the Mercurial order of dsemons ; fixthly, in human fouls who are the attendants of this God ; 
and in the feventh degree his properties fubfifl in certain animals, fuch ?s the ibi^, the ape, and faga- 
cious dogs. The narration of Socrates in this place is both allegorical and anagcgic, or redudory, 
Naucratis is a region of Egypt eminently fubjeiSl to the influence of Mercury, though the whole 
of Egypt is allotted to this divinity. Likewife in this city a certain man once flourilhed, full of 
the Mercurial power, becaufe his foul formerly exifted in the heavens of the Mercui ial order. But 
he was firft called Theuth, that is, Mercury, and a God, becaufe his foul fubfi(ted according to 
the perfect fimilitude of this divinity. But afterwards a d«mon, becaufe from thj God Mercury, 
through a Mercurial dsemon, gifts of this kind arc tranfmitled to a Mercurial foul. 1 his Mer- 
curial 
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Egypt which the Greeks call Egyptian Thebes; but the God himfclf they 
denominate Anmon. Theuth, therefore, departing to Thamus, fho\^ ed 
him his arts, and told him that he ought to diftributc t!)em amongfl the 
other Egyptians. But Thamus afked him concerning: the utility of each ; 
a.nd upon his informing him, he approved what appeared to him to be wcil 
faid, but blamed that which had a contrary afpecl;. But Theuth is leported 
to have fully unfolded to Thamus many particulars rcipe6ting each art, 
which it would be too prolix to mention. But when they came to difcourfe 
upon letters, This difcipline, O king, fays Theuth, will render the Egyp- 
tians wifer, and incrcafe their powers of memory. For this invention is the 
medicine of memory and wifdom. To this Thamus replied, O moft artifi- 
cial Theuth, one perfon is more adapted to artificial operations, but another 
to judging what detriment or advantage will arife from the ufe of thefe pro- 
ductions of art : and now you who are the father of letters, through the bene- 
volence of your difpofition, have affirmed jull the contrary of what letters are 
able to effedt. For thefe, through the negligence of recolledion, will pro^ 
duce oblivion in the foul of the learner; becaufe, through trufting- to the 
external and foreign marks of writing, they will not exercife the internal 
powers of recoUedtion. So that you have not difcovered the medicine of 
m- niory, but of admonition. You will likewife deliver to your difciples an 
opini(^>n of wifdom, and not truth. For, in confequence of having many- 
readers without the inilrudion of a mafter, the multitude will appear to be 
knowing in many things of which they are at the fame time ignorant ; and 

curial foul, and at the fame time dxmon, relate tlieir inventions to king Thamus. And though 
a man named Thamus once reigned in Kgypt, yet anagogically Thamus is a Mercurial divinity 
either celclhal or fuperceleftial. But Ammoii is that fuperior Jupiter who comprehends the 
l^lercurinl j];ifts. Laftly, invention belongs to natural inflin^l and concepfion, but judgment and 
d'fcrJmination to reafon and perfect intelligence, which are far more excellent. But each at the; 
fame li:^e belongs to Jupiter Ammon ; though, when taken feparately, invention, and as it were 
the maierlnl form of art, mud be referred to a d:emoniacaI or human Mercury ; but judgment 
and ufe, and th, t which leads to the end, to Thamus, who is fuperior both to a human and 
dsemoniacal Mercury. Though the narration feems to comprehend Thamus and Ammon under 
the n^mc perfon, yet accurate reafoning is able to diftingulfli them. They relate that the Kgyp- 
tian ibis was fimilar to a ftoric, that it had the figure of a heart, that it walked in a very unequal 
manner, and that it brought forth its eggs through its throat, juft as Mercury delivers his progeny 
into light. And thefe and the other Mercurial fymbols fignify wifdom, geometry, eloquence, and 
interpretation. 

Mill 
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will become troublefbme afTociates, in confequence of poffciTmg an opinion 
of wifdom, inftead of wifdom itfelf, 

Phjedr. You with great facility, Socrates, compofe Egyptian difcourfes, 
and thofe of any other nation, when you are fo difpofed. 

Soc. But, my friend, thofe who refide in the temple of Dodonean 
Jupiter aifert that the firfl prophetic difcourfes ifTued from the oak. It 
was fufficient, therefore, for thofe antients, as they were not fo wife as you 
moderns, to liflen to oaks and rocks, through their fimplicity, if thefe inani- 
mate things did but utter the truth. But you perhaps think it makes a 
difference who fpeaks, and to what country he belongs. For you do not 
alone confider, whether what is afferted is true or falfe. 

Phjedr. You have very properJy reproved me; and I think the cafe 
with refped to letters is jufl as the Theban Thamus has flated it. 

Soc. Hence, he who tliinks to commit an art to writing, or to receive 
it, when delivered by this mean, fb that fomething clear and firm may 
refult from the letters, is endued with great fimplicity, and is truly ignorant 
of the prophecy of Ammon ; fmce he is of opinion, that fomething more is 
contained in the writing than what the things themfelves contained in the 
letters admonifh the fcientlfic reader. 

Ph;edr. Mofl right. 

Soc. For that which is committed to writing contains fomething very 
weighty, and truly fimilar to a pi<fture. For the offspring of a pl6lure pro* 
jeA as if they were alive ; but, if you afk them any quefliou, they are filent 
in a perfedly venerable manner. Jufl fo with refped to written difcourfes, 
you would think that they fpoke as if they poflcffed fome portion of wifdom. 
But if, defirous to be inflrudled, you interrogate them about any thing which 
they affert, they ftgnify one thing only, and this always the fame. And 
every difcourfe, when it is once written, is every where fimilarly rolled 
among its auditors, and even among thofe by whom it ought not to be 
heard ; and is perfe6lly ignorant, to whom it is proper to addrefs itfelf, and 
to whom not. But when it is faulty or unjuftly reviled, it always requires 
the affif^ance of its father. For, as to itfelf, it can neither refill its adverfary, 
nor defend itfelf. 

Ph^dr. And this, alfo, you appear to have mofl rightly afferted. 

Soc. But what, fhall we not confider another difcourfe, which is the 

genuine 
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genuine brother of this, how legunate it is, and how much better anJ more 
powerful it is born than this ? 

Phjedr. What is this ? and how do you fay it is produced ? 

Soc. That which, in conjundion with fciencc, is written in the foul of 
the learner, which is able to defend itfelf, and which knows to whom it 
ought to fpeak, and before whom it ought to be filent. 

Ph-EDR. You fpeak of the living and animated difcourfe of one endued 
with knowledge; of which written difcourfe may be juflly called a certain 
image. 

Soc. Entirely fo. But anfwer me with refpedt to this alfo: Will the 
hufbandman, who is endued with intelledt, fcatter fuch feeds as are moft dear 
to him, and from which he wifhes fruit fhould arife ? Will he fcatter them in 
fummer in the gardens of Adonis, with the greateft diligence and attention, 
rejoicing to behold them in beautiful perfedion within the fpace of eight 
days ? Or rather, when he ads in this manner, will he not do fo for the fake 
of fome feftive day, or fport ? But, when fcrioufly applying himfelf to the 
bufinefs of agriculture, will he not fow where it is proper, and be fufficiently 
pleafed, if his fowing receives its confummation within the fpace of eight 
months ? 

Phjedr. He would doubtlefs ad in this manner, Socrates, at one time 
fowing ferioufly, and at another time for diverfion. 

Soc. But fliall we fay that the man who poffcfles the fcience of things jufl, 
beautiful and good, is endued with lefs intelled than a hufbandman, with 
refped to the feeds which he fows ? 

Phjeitr. By no means. 

Soc. He will not, therefore, with anxious and hafly diligence write them in 
black water, fowing them by this mean with his pen in conjundion with 
difcourfes ; fince it is thus impoffible to afTiA them through fpeech, and im- 
pofTible fufficiently to exhibit the truth. 

PHiEDR. This, therefore, is not proper. 

Soc. Certainly not. He will, therefore, fow and write in the gardens 
which letters contain for the fake of fport, as it appears ; and when he has 
written, having raifcd monuments as treafures to himfelf, with a view to the 
oblivion of old age, if he fhould arrive to it, and for the like benefit of others 
who tread in the fame fleps, he is delighted on bwholding his delicate piogeny 

of 
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of fruits; and while other men purfue other diverfions, irrigating themfelves 
with banquets, and other entertainments which are the fifters of thefe, he 
on the contrary paJiTes his time iu ^he delights which converfation produces. 

PHiEDR. You fpeak, Socrates, of a moft beautiful diverfion, and not of a 
vile amufement, as the portion of him who is able to fport with difcourfe, 
and who can mythologize about juftice, and other particulars which you 
fpeak of. 

See. For it is indeed fo, my dear Phaedrus. But, in my opinion, a much 
more beautiful fludy will refult from difcourfes, when fome one employing the 
diale6lic art, and receiving a foul properly adapted for his purpofe, plants and 
lows in it difcourfes, in conjuii6tion with fcience ; difcourfes which are fuffi- 
ciently able to afUfl both themfelves and their planter, and which are not 
barren, but abound with feed ; from whence others fpriiiging up in different 
manners, are always fufficient to extend this immortal benefit, and to render 
their poffeflbr bleffed in as high a degree as is poffible to man. 

Phjedr. This which you /peak of is fliJl far more beautiful. 

See. But now, Phaedrus, this being granted, are we able to diflinguifh 
and judge about what follows ? , 

Phjedr. What is that ? 

Soc. Thofe particulars for the fake of knowing which we came hither; 
that wc might inquire into the difgrace of Lyfias in the art of writing ; and 
that we might inveftigate thofe difcourfes which are either Wtittei with or 
without art. To me, therefore, it appears that we have moderately evinced 
that which is artificial, and that which is not fo. 

Ph^dr. It appears fo. 

Soc. But again we ought to remember that no one can acquire perfedion 
in the art of fpeaking, either with refpe6f to teaching or perfuading, till he 
is well acquainted with the truth of the particulars about which he either 
fpeaks or writes : till he is able to define the whole of a thing ; and when 
defined, again knows how to divide it according to fpecies, as far as to an 
indivifible : and, according to this method, contemplating the foul, and dif. 
covering a fpecies adapted lo the nature of each, he thus difpofes and adorns 
his difcourfe J accommodating various and all- harmonious difcourfes to afoul 
charaderi^ed by variety ; but fuch as are fimple, to one of a fimple dif- 
pofitioa. . . 

Phjedr, 
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Ph;edr. It appears to be To in every refpedl. 

Soc. But what Ihall we fay to the quelVion, whet^ier it is beautifil orbafe 
to fpcak aiui write orations; and in what refj^ect this employment may be 
blameable or not? uulefs what we have faid a little before is fulficient for 
this piirpofe. 

pHiEUR. What was that ? 

Soc. That whether Lyfias, or any other, has at any time written, or 
now writes, fo as to cftablifh laws, either privately or publicly, compofing a 
political work, and thinking that it contains great ftability and clearnefs ; 
this is bafe in a writer, whether any one fays fo or not. For to be ignorant 
of the di.^'erence between true vifions and the delufions of lleep, between 
juft and unjuft, evil and good, cannot fail of being really bafe, though the 
whole rout of the vulgar fhould unite in its praife. 

Ph^dr. It cannot be otherwife. 

Soc. But he who in a written oration thirrks that there is a great necefHty 
for amufement, and who confiders no dilcourfe, whether in profe or verfe,. 
deferving of much fludy in its compofition or recital, like thofe rhapfodifts> 
who without judgment and learning recite verfes for the fake of perfuafion, 
while in reality the beft of thofe difcourfes were written for the fake of admo- 
niOiing the fkilful ; but who thinks, that the clear, the perfed, and the ierious, 
ought only to tnke place in difcourfes which teach and are delivered for the 
fake of learning, and which are truly written in the foul, about the juft, the 
beautiful and the good ; and who judges that difcourfes of this kind ought 
to be called his legitimate offspring ; that, in the firfl place, which is inherent 
in himfelf, if he fhould find it there, and afterwards whatever offspring, or 
brethren, fpring in a becoming manner from this progeny of his own foul* 
in the fouls of others, bidding at the fame time farewell to all others ; — a 
man of this kind, Phaedrus, appears to be fuch a one as you and I fhould pray 
that we may be. 

PHiEDR. I perfedly defirc and pray for the poffefTion of what you fpeak 
of. 

Soc. Wc have, therefore, moderately fpoken thus much about difcourfes, 
as it were in play : it only remains that you tell Lyfias, that, defcending vsith 
intelle61 to the flream of the Nymphs and Mufcs, we heard certain dif- 
courfes, which they ordered us to acquaint Lyfias with, and every other 
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writer of orations, likewife Homer, and any other who may compofe either 
naked poetry, or that which is adorned with the fong; and in the third place 
Solon, and all who may commit political inftitutions to writing ; — that if 
their compofitions refult from knowing the truth, and if they are a'jle to 
defend their writings againft the objedtions of adverfaries who declare that 
they can evince the improbity of their difcourfes, — then, they ought not to 
be denominated from works of this kind, but from what they have feiioufly 
written. 

PHiEDR. What appellations, then, will you aflign them ? 

Soc. To call them wife, Phaedrus, appears to me to be a mighty appella- 
tion, and adapted to a God alone ; but to denominate them philofophers, or 
fomething of this kind, feems to be more convenient and proper. 

PHiEDR. There is nothing indeed unbecoming in fuch an epithet. 

Soc. He, therefore, who cannot exhibit any thing more honourable than 
what he has written, and who turns upwards and downwards his compo- 
fition, for a confiderable fpace of time, adding and taking away, — may not 
fuch a one be juftly called a poet, or a writer of orations or laws ? 

Pn-ffiDR. Certainly. 

Soc. Relate thefe particulars, therefore, to your aflbciate. 

PHiEDR. But what will you do ? For it is not proper that your companion 
ihould be negle61ed. 

Soc. Who is he ? 

Ph^dr. The worthy Ifbcrates. What will you tell him, Socrates? and 
what charader ihall we aflign him ? 

Soc. Ifocrates as yet, Phaedrus, is but a young man ; but I elm willing to 
tell you what I prophefy concerning him. 

Phjedr. What ? 

Soc. He appears to me to poflefs fuch excellent natural endowments, that 
his produdtions ought not to be compared with the orations of Lyfias. Bc- 
fides this, his manners are more generous ; fo that it will be by no means 
wonderful, if, when he is more advanced in age, he fhould far iurpafs, in 
thofe orations which are now the objeds of his ftudy, all the other boys who 
ever meddled with orations ; or, if he (hould not be content with a purfuit of 
this kind, I think that a more divine impulfe will lead him to greater attain- 
ments : for there is naturally, my friend, a certain philofophy in the diano- 
? etic 
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etic part of this man. Tell, therefore, my beloved Ifocrates this, as a piece 
of information which I have received from the Gods of this place ; and do 
you likewife acquaint Lyfias with the particulars which refped his charader 
and purfuits, as a perfon who is the obje6l of your warmell: attachment. 

PHiEDR. Be it fo; but let us depart, fmce the heat has now abated its 
fervour. 

Soc. But it is proper we fhould pray before we depart, 

PHJEDR. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. O beloved Pan, and all ye other Gods, who are refldents of this 
place ', grant that I may become beautiful within, and that whatever I poffbfs 
externally may be friendly to my inward attainments I Grant, alfo, that I 
may confider the wife man as one who abounds in wealth ; and that I may- 
enjoy that portion of gold, which no other than a prudent man is able either 
to bear, or properly manage ! Do we require any thing elfe, Phaedrus ? for 
to me it appears that I have prayed tolerably well. 

Phjedr. Pray alfo in the fame manner for me : for the pofTefiions of 
friends are common. 

Soc. Let us then depart. 

' By Pan, and the otiier Gods, underfland local deities under the moon. But Pan is denomi- 
nated as it were a//, becaufe he poflefles the moft ample fway in the order of local Gods. For, as 
the fupermundane Gods are referred to Jupiter, and the celeftial to Bacchus, fo all the fublunary 
local Gods and daemons are referred to Pan. 
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A HE defign of this dialogue, which has the addition oi greater to its name 
Hippias, in contradiftin^lion to another of the fame name which is fliorter, 
is gradually to unfold the nature of the beautiful as fubfifting in foul. That 
this is the real defign of it will be at once evident by confidering that logical 
methods are adapted to whatever pertains to foul, in confequence of its 
energies being naturally difcurfive, but do not accord with intelledl, becaufe 
its vifion is fimple, at once coUeded, and immediate. Hence this dialogue 
is replete with trials ' and confutations^ definitions and demonji rations, divifions^ 
comjwfitions^ and analyfations ; but that part of the Phiedrus in which beauty 
according to its flrft fubfiftcnce is difcufled, has none of thefe, becaufe its 
character is enthufiaflic. 

It is neceffary however to remark, that in faying the defign of the dialogue 
is concerning the beautiful as fubfifting in foul, we do not merely mean the 
human foul, but foul in gciieral : — in other words, it is concerning that 
beauty which firft fubfif^s in the foul of the univerfe, which in Platonic 
language is the monad of all fouls, and is thence imparted to all the fub- 
fequent orders of fouls. 

It is well obferved by Mr. Sydenham *, that Plato conceals the import- 
ance of his meaning in this dialogue, by a vein of humour and drollery 
which runs throughout the whole. The introduflory part of the dialoo-uc 

' Wv.fai xa» i>.i.yyji\t xai opia-ixoi, xai aTTohi^ttg, km ^ixtpetrnij <Tuv6e<xeii re xai avatAwTEJf. 

* I am forry that I could not give the whole of his argument to this dialogue ; but as he was not 
profoundly llcillcd In the philofophy of Plato, he is miltaken in many points, and particularly in 
the defign of the dialogue, which according to him i« concerning the highefl or the fovereiga 
beauty. 

is 
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is purely ironical, and feems intended by deriding to purify the foph'fts 
froni their twofold ignorance; expofuig with this view their loe of gain, 
their polymathy, or various knowledge, of itfclf ufelefs to the prime purpol'es 
of life, and their total want of that true wifdooi whofe tendency is to make 
men virtuous and happy. Mr. Sydenham alfo obferves, that the character 
of the compofition of this dialogue is fo perfedly dramatic, that, but for the 
want of fable, it might be prefented on the flage by good comedians with 
great advantage. He adds : Nay, fo highly pi6lurefq'ie is it in the manners 
which it imitates, as to be a worthy fubjed for the pencil of any moral 
painter. Some of the antients, it Teems, placed it among the dialogues whiv;h 
they called anatreptic^ or the fubverting ; but it appears to me that it ought 
rather to be ranked among thofe of \h^ pirajiic and maieutic ' kind. 

Should it be alked, fince it is by no means pofitively aflerted in this 
dialogue, what the beautiful in 'foul is, we reply, that it is a vital rational 
form, the caufe of fymmetry to every thing in and pofterior to foul. J he 
propriety of this definition will be obvious by confidering that the highefl 
beauty is a vital tntelle&ual ^orm^ the fource of fymmetry to all things pofterior 
to the ineffable principle of all, as we have ihown in the Notes on the Par- 
menides ; and that confequently foul, in participating this beauty, wiUpre- 
ferve all its chara6teriftic properties entire, except the intelle&ual peculiarity, 
which in the participation will become rational. 

» 1. c. Among thofe which explore and obftctricatc the conceptions of the fouL 
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PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE, 

SOCRATES AND HIPPIAS. 

SCENE',— THE LYCEUM, 



Socrates. 

rllPPIAS, the fine ^ and the wife! what a long time it is fince laft you 
touched ^ at Athens ! 

Hip.' 

* The fcene of this dialogue Is clearly the Lycaeum, a ftru£lure of aftonlfhing grandeur and 
beauty, at a fmall diftance from the city, by the fide of the Ilyflus ; the largeft and moft magnifi- 
cent of thofe three built at the public coft for the purpofe of bathing and the gymnic exercifes. The 
other two were within the city, lying convenient for the ufe of the ordinary citizens and men of 
bufinefa. But this was the moft frequented by men of larger fortune and more leifure ; with 
many of whom Socrates was intimately acquainted. Hither, as we learn from Plato's Sympofium, 
it was his ufual cuftom to refort, accompanied by his friends, and to fpend here the greateft part 
of the day. That the Sophlfts, whenever they came to Athens, frequented the fame place, appears 
from Ifocrates in Oral. Panathen. ; as indeed it is natural to fuppofe j the nobler part of the youth 
being daily there afTemblcd : for thefe were extremely inqulfitive after knowledge, and great ad- 
mirers of philofophy ; and the Sophifls profefTcd the teaching it, and the making, for a certain 
ftipulated fum of money, any man a philofophcr. To carry on this bufmefs of their profeffion, 
they were continually travelling about, like the Rhapfodifts, from city to city, {raxi(o? TravTccxa 
yiyvo/xmi) fays Ifocrates,) wherever philofophy and knowledge were in efteem ; but vifited Athens 
the ofteneft, where above all places thofe ornaments of the mind were highly valued. — S. 

* Hippias was remarkable for the finery of his apparel, as we (hall fee further on. This 
ftrlking the eyes of Socrates immediately on meeting him occafioned his addrcfling him firft with 
this epithet. — S. 

3 Socrates in this fentcnce humorouny makes ufe of a fea term to reprefent the life led by the 

Sophifts, as rcfembling that of mariners j who are roving iuceflantiy from port to port, and never 

vx)L. in. 3 G continue 
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Hip. It is becaufe I have not had leifure ', Socrates. For the Elcair;, you 
are to know, whenever they have any public affairs to negotiate with any 
of the neighbouring cities, conftantly apply to me, and appoiivt mc their am- 
bafTador for that purpofe, in preference to all others : becaufe they confider 
me as a perfon the ableft to form a right judgment of what is arcrued and 
alleged by every one of the cities^ and to make a proper report of it to 
them. My embaflies *, therefore, have been frequent to many of thofe 
powers ; but ofteneft, and upon points the moft in n^imber, as well as of the 
highefl importance, have I gone to Sparta to treat with the Lacedicmonians^ 
This is the reafon, then, in anfwer to your c^ueftion, why fo feldom I vifiC 
thcfe parts. 

Soc. This it IS, Hippias, to be a man truly wife and perfedly acCom- 
plifhed. For, being thus qualified, you have, in your private ^ capacity^. 



continue long in one place. But pofTibly there is a further meaning j it may be intended to pre- 
pare us for obferving that inftabillty of Hippias himfelf, his notions and opinions, which is after- 
wards to appear throughout the dialogue ;. an inftability arifing from his want of the fixed princii. 
clples of fcience, the only fur-e foundation of fettled opinions. At the fame timej there is a pro- 
priety in this expreflion from the mouth of an Athenian, to whom it muft have been habitual*. 
Athene being feated near the fea,. the Athenians the principal merchants, and their ftate the 
greateft maritime power then in the world. — S. 

' Plato acquaints us always as foon as po(iible with the chara£ler of his fpeakcrs. In this 
firft fpeech of Hippias, the vain andoftentatious fophift, the folemn and formal orator, both appear 
in a ftrong light, and prepare us at once for all which is to follow, agreeably to thofe cha-r 
ra£lers. — S. 

• See Philoftrat p. 495. ed. Olear.— S-. 

3 Hippias is here reprefented as being both a fophift and an orator. For the better apprehend- 
ing this double charafler of his, and the more fully underilanding thofe many paflagcs of Plato ' 
where thcfe profeflions are mentioned, it may be ufeful to give a fummary account of their rife 
and nature. 7'he Grecian wifdom then, or philofophy, in the mod antient times of which any 
records are left us, included phyfics, ethics, and politics, until the time of Thales the Ionian ;; 
who giving himfelf up wholly to the ftudy of Nature, of her principles and elements, with the 
caufes of the feveral phaenomena, became famous above all the antient fages for natural know- 
ledge i and led the way to a fucceflion of philofophers, from their fountler and firft mafter called 
Ionic. Addi^ed thus to the contemplation of things remote from the affairs of men, thefe all 
lived abftra£led as much as pofllble from human fociety i revealing the fecrets of nature only to a 
few fele£l difciples, who fought them out in their retreat, and had a genius for the fame abflrufc 
inquiries, together with a tafte for the fame retired kind of life. As the fame of their wifdom 
Jprcad, the curiofity of that whole inquifitive nation, the Grecians, was at length excited. This 
4 gav« 
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great prefents made you by the young men of the age ; and are able to make 
them ample amends by the greater advantages which they derive from you : 
then, in your public chara6ler, you are able to do fervice to your country, 
as a man ought who would raife himfelf above contempt, and acquire repu- 
tation among the multitude. But, Hippias, what fort of reafon can be 
given, why thofe in former days, who are fo highly famed for wifdom, 
Pittacus, and Bias, and Thales the Milefian, with his difciples, fucceflbrs, 
and followers, down to Anaxagoras, if not all, yet moft of them, are found 
to have lived the lives of private men, declining to engage in public affairs ? 
Hip. What other reafon, Socrates, can you imagine bcfide this, that they 

gave occafion to the rife of a new profeflion, or fe£l, very different from that of thofe fpeculative 
fages. A fet of men, fmltten, not with the love of wifdom, but of fame and glory, men of great 
natural abilities, notable induftry and boldnefs, appeared in Greece ; and afTuming the name of 
Sophifts, a name hitherto highly honourable, and given only to thofe by whom mankind in general 
were fuppofcd to be made wifer, to their antlcnt poets, legillators, and the Gods themfelves, 
undertook to teach, by a few leflbns, and in a ftiort time, all the parts of philofophy to any 
perfon, of whatever kind was his difpofition or turn of mind, and of whatever degree the 
capacity of it, fo that he was but able to pay largely for his teaching. In the fame age with 
Thales lived Solon the Athenian; who took the other part of philofophy to cultivate, and, 
applying himfelf chiefly to moral and political fclence, became fo great a proficient in thofe 
fludies, that he gave a new fyftem of excellent laws to his country. Hence arofe in Athens a 
race of politicians, ftudious of the laws, and of the art of government. During this fuccelTion, 
through force of natural genius, good polity, commerce and riches among the Athenians, gr^at 
improvements were made in all the liberal arts: but that of oratory flouriflied above the reft, for 
this reafon; becaufe the Athenians lived under a popular government, where ihe art of ruling is 
only by perfuafion. Eloquence then being one of the principal means of perfuafion, and perfuafion 
the only way to acquire and maintain power, all who were ambitious of any magiitracy or oflicc 
in the government ftudied to become eloquent orators: and the arts of rhetoric and polity were 
thus united in the fame perfons. Accordingly, we learn from the Attic writers of thofe days, that . 
the moft popular orators at Athens were appointed to embalTies, to magillracies, to the cf^mmand 
of armies, and the fupreme adminiftratlon of all civil affairs. See particularly Ifocrates In Orat. 
de Pace, & Panathen. In this dialogue we find that the fame fpirit prevailed at Ells. Now in 
men of great abilities the predominant paffion is ambition more frequently than avarice. 7'hofe of 
the Sophifts, therefore, who excelled in quicknefs of underftanding, compafs of knowledge, and 
Ingenuity, fuch as Hippias was, added to their other attainments the arts of popular oratory, and 
by thofe means got Into the management of the ftatc. Thus much for the prefent: the fequel 
and the fupplemeiit of this fhort hiftory, fo far as tliey ?ire neceflary to our purpofc, will appear 
«n fit occafions. — S. 

3 c 2 liad 
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had not a fufficient reach of prudence for the condud of their own private 
affairs, and thofe of the public at the fame time ? 

See. Tell me then, in the name of Jupiter, whether, as all other arts are 
improved, and the workmen of former times are contemptible and mean ia 
comparifon with ours, Ihall we fay that your art, that of the Sophifls, hath 
in like manner received improvement ; and that fuch of the antients as ap- 
plied themlelves to the ftudy of wildom were nothing, compared to you of 
the prefent age ? 

Hip. Perfectly right: that is the very cafe, 

Soc. So that, were Bias to be reflored to life again in our days, he would 
be liable to ridicule, appearing in competition with you Sophifts : your cafe 
being parallel to that of our modern jftatuaries, who tell us that Daedalus^ 
were he alive, and to execute fuch works as thofe to which he owed his 
great name, would but expofe hitnfelf, and become ridiculous. 

Hip. The truth of the matter, Socrates, exa611y is what you fay. I my- 
felf, however, make it my cuftom to be/low my commeiidations rather upon* 
the antients, and upon all fuch as flouriflied in times precedent to our own r 
giving them the preeminence and precedence ^ above ourfelves ; in order to 
efcape the envy, of the living, and for fear of incurring the refentment of 
the dead ^* 

Soc. 

^ Adllterations, adnominations, and repetitions of the fame word, were fome of thofe prettl- 
nefles of ftyle, or graces, where they arc employed with judgment, which are faid to have beea 
invented by the rhetorical Sophifts. Plato, therefore, frequently in his dialogues, with great pro- 
priety, puts them into the mouths of fuch fpeakcrs. On what occafions, and how difierently^ 
from the ufc made of them by thofe fophiftical orators, he introduces, them into his own ftyle ab 
other times, will be obferved elfcwherc. — S. 

* There was a law at Athens, the author of which was Solon, ordaining /zn Myuv xaKu; rov iiQ- 
rx/XCTa, not to revile the dead : a law made, fays Plutarch, partly from a political confideration, to 
hinder the perpetuating of enmities ; partly from a motive of juUice, which forbids the attacking 
thofe who are not in a capacity of defending themfelves j and partly from a principle of religion^ 
agreeably to which the departed ate to be looked on as facred : xa,i baiov roug (xiQiaroira^, Ufioui vof^i- 
(m. Plut. in Vit. Solon, p. 8y. E. That this fentiinent was oi much earlier antiquity than the 
age of Solon, appears from the follow ing paflage of Archilochus, cited by Clemens Alex. Strom, 
1. vi. p. 619. ed. Sylburg. 

Ov yap (Inf. f. ra^') ecr^Xaj narOavovai Ktcrc^uv 

Est' av^facTi. 

For 
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Soc. In my opinion, Hippias, you fee the matter in a juft light, and con- 
fider it thoroughly well. I myfelf can witnefs the truth of what you fay. 
It is indeed certain, that your art is in this refpcdl really improved, in that 
you are able to manage the concerns of the public, and at the fame time 
give attention to your own private interefts.' For Gorgias % that great 
fuphifh of Leontium, came hither on a public embafly from his country, as 
the ablefl: man among the Leontines to negotiate their affairs of flate : and 
here he acquired glory by his fine harangues in the affembly of the people ; 
at the fame time that by his exhibitions before private companies ^, 

and 

For this is evil, with heart biting taunt 
To perfecute men dead.— — 

And from this of Homer ft ill earlier, 

Odyir. 1. xxii. ver. 412, 
With boaftful fpeech to glory o'er the dead 
Is impious.——' 

This piece of antient religion arofe partly from an opinion, that fouls freed from their earthly 
bodies were in a ftate of being fuperior to that of mortals, and ought, therefore, to be honoured 
by them ; and partly was owing to a belief that the ftiadowy ghofts, or fpirits, (which they diftin- 
guifhcd from the intellcdual fouls,) of dead perfons had it in their power to hurt the living, by 
haunting and difturbing them at leaft, if no other way. It is on the foundation of this belief 
that Virgil rcprefcnts Dido thus threatening iEneas, 

Omnibus umbra locis adero : dabis, Improbe, poenas. 

-^neid, I. iv. ver. 3 5^1 
Be where ihou wilt, my fiiadc (hall ftill be there : 

Ycsj thou fhalt fuffer for thy cruelty, . 
Bafe man ! 

And hence likcwlfe came to be inftituted the religious rite of offering ^sXHrnpia, pacificatory 
facrlfices, to the ghofts of thofe whom they were afraid of having ofl'endcd. See Eurip. Iphigen. 
ill Taur. ver. 166. — S. 

* The charader of Gorgias is painted by Plato at full length in a dialogue infcribed with his 
name. It will he fuiticient for our prcfent purpofe to obferve, that Gorgias was by profefTion, like 
Hippias, an orator as well as fophlft j and fet up for teaching both philofophy and the art of 
rhetoric: and that the price of his tcr.ching was 100 fxvai, which is of our money 322I. 18s. 4d. 
from each of his fcholars. — S. 

=* The profeftjon or bufinefs of a fophlft confiftcd of three branches : one of which was to per- 
fed and accomplifti the fine gentleman, according to the idea which the Grecians had of fuch a 
character in that age of fophifm : not to form him from the firft rudiments throughout, or in 

any 
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and his teaching our young men, he colle6led and raifed very confiderable 
iums of money from this city. Or, if you would have another inftance, 
there is my own friend, the famous Prodicus ^ ; who has frequently been 
fent hither on feveral public embaflies : but the laft time, not long (ince, 
when he came as ambaflador from Ceos, Ills fpeeches before the council 
gained him great honour; and his private exhibitions in the mean time, 
together with the tuition of our yoiing men, piocured him an immenfe 
heap of money. But not one of thofe antient fages ever thought proper to 
exadt money by way of fee or reward for his teaching ; or ever took it into 
his head to difplay his wifdom before a mixed multitude. So fnnple were 
they, and fo much a fecret was it to them, how valuable a thing was 

any part, (for thU tafk they thought beneath them,) but, after a courfe of liberal education had 
been gone through, and the ftudles and exerclfes of youth were ended, to give him then the finifh- 
jng touches •, qualifying him to fpeak plaufibly upon all fubje^is, to fupport with fpecious argu- 
ments either fide of any queftion or xlebate, and by falfe oratory and fallacious reafoning, after- 
wards from them called fophiftical, to corrupt the hearers, filence the oppofers, and govern all in 
all things. To attain thefe admired accomplifliments, the young gentleman was conflantly to 
attend, and follow them everywhere, as long as he thought fit himfelf; obfcrving in what 
manner they difputed de quollbet enUy on any point which offered ; and learning by degrees to 
imitate them. Hence, that which we tranflate tuition, or teaching, is every where in Plato termed 
■cvvEivai roii veots, the being accompanied by the young men. Another part of the fophift's occupa- 
tion, quite diftindl from the former, though carried on at the fame time, was to read lectures at 
a certain price to each auditor, before as many as they could procure beforehand to become fubfcri- 
bers to them. Thefe ledures, the fubjeds of which were chofen indifferently, were in the way 
of declamations, differtations, or what we commonly call effays, ready compofed and written down. 
They were not contrived, however, for the purpofe of teaching or inftru(5lion : nor could they in- 
deed effe£lually ferve that end j for long fpeeches and IcQures are eafily forgotten ; but they were 
calculated merely for entertainment and oftcntation ; and properly enough, therefore, entitled by 
the Sopliifts themfelves tvi^ei^uft exhibitions. The third branch of their trade, the only one culti- 
vated gratuitoufly, for the fake of fame, though probably with a view, bcfides, of gaining 
cuftomers in thofe other the lucrative branches, was to anfwer all queftions propofed to them j 
like the antient oracle at Delphi, or the authors of the Athenian oracle in the lad age j allufions 
to which practice of theirs we (hall meet with frequently in Plato. But in this paffage he had 
occafion only to mention their other two employments, from which immediately accrued their 
gain. — ^S. 

» In Prodicus alfo were united the two chara£lers of orator and fophift : as PhiloHratus (in 
Vit. Sophift.) confirms. That Socrates condefcended to attend his le£lures, and contracted an 
intimacy with him, we learn from feveral of Plato's dialogues. The price paid by each of hts 
auditors at thofe laft exhibitions of his, here mentioned, was 50 ^oaxiMij or il. ns. 3 |d. See 
Plat, in Cratyl. p. 384. and Ariftot. Rhet. 1. iii. c. 14.— S. 

money. 
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money. Whereas each of the others, whom I mentioned, has made more 
money of his wifdom, than any other, artificer ' could ever earn from any 
art whatever : and prior to thcfe Protagoras did the fame. 

Hip. You know nothing, Socrates, of what high advantages belong to 
our profeflion. If you knew but how great have been my own gains, you 
would be amazed. To give you only one inftance : Going upon a certain 
time to Sicily, where Protagoras then refided, high in reputation and reve- 
rend in years ; I, though at that time in age greatly his inferior, gained in a 
very (hort time more than a hundred and fifty minas * : nay, from one- 
place only, and that a very little one, Inycum, I took above twenty ^. 
This when I brought home with me, and prefented to my father, it llruck 
him and my other friends in the city with wonder and aftonifhment. 
To fay the truth, I am inclined to think, that not any two of the fophifts, 
name which you pleafc, taken together, have acquired fo much money as 
myfelf. 

Soc. A fair and a notable evidence have you produced, Hippias, provhio- 
not only your own vvildom,. but how wife the world, too, is become now- 
a-days ; and what difference there is between the modern wifdom and the 
antient in point of excellence. For of thefe predecefTors- of yours there is 
reported great folly, according to your account of things "*". To Anaxagoras, 
for inflance, it is faid, happened the contrary of that lucky fate which befel 
you. For, when great wealth had been left him, he through negligence, 

* Axxoj h(xmfyoi. The reafon why Plato ufes this word, rather than rtxyuu;, his ufual term 
for arrift, will appear in his dialogue named The Sophift: ; where he debafes that profeffion below 
the rank of the meanefl artificer in any ufeful or honell way.— S. 

^ Equal to 484I. 7s. 6d. Englilh money.— -S. 

3 Equal to 64I. 118. 8d. In all our calculations we have followed the ufual way of computing ;. 
in M'hich an ounce of the filver coin of Athens is valued but at 5s. 2d. and the Attic ^paxfMn is 
fuppofed equal to the Roman denarius ; though, as Dr. Arbuthnot judxcioufty obferves, xhere is 
reafon to think it was of greater value. — S. 

"^'Tui^ yapTTpoTtpuv TTspi Ava^ayopou. In our tranflation we have omitted this lafl word; appre- 
hending it to have been at firft one of thofe, fo frequently of old written .on the margin of books 
iiy way of explication or illullration, and fo frequently, when thofe books came to be copied 
afterward, aflumed into the text. For, if permitted to remain, it confounds or much difturbs the 
conftruftion j and fo greatly puzzled the old tranflators, that they have feverally given this paflage 
four different meanings, all of them, compared with what follows, evidently fpoiling the fcnfe. 
We fhouid choofe, therefore, to read twv yap Trportpuv iripiy htytjcci h. t. a. — S. 

they 
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they fay, loft it all : fo filly was he with his wifdom. And of other antient 
hges they relate ftories of the fame kind. A clear proof, I think, therefore, 
this which you exhibit, in what a wife age we Jive ; and what difproportioii 
the wifdom of it bears to that of former times. Many too, I know, are 
agreed in this opinion, that a wife man ought, in the firft place, to be wife 
to himfelf. Now the ftandard of this kind of wifdom is, it feems, he who can 
get the moft money. But fo much for this. And now tell me, as to your 
own gains, from which of the cities whither you have travelled did you col- 
le6l the largeft fums ? Undoubtedly it muft have been from Sparta, whither 
you have gone the ofteneft. 

Hip. Not from thence, Socrates, by Jupiter. 

Soc. How fay you ? What, the leaft fum from thence ? 

Hip. Never any thing at all. 

Soc. It is a prodigy what yob relate : and I am amazed at it, Hipplas. 
But tell me, as to that wifdom of yours, has it not the power to improve ia 
virtuous excellence all your followers who are converfant with it, and will 
learn ? 

Hip. In the higheft degree, Socrates. 

Soc. Were you able then to improve the fons of the Inycians, yet wanted 
fuch ability with regard to the fons of Sparta ? 

Hip. Far from it. 

Soc. The Sicilians then, I warrant, have a defire of virtuous improve- 
ment ; but the Spartans not fo. 

Hip. Strongly fo, Socrates, have the Spartans. 

Soc. Was their want of money then the reafon why they followed you not ? 

Hip. By no means ; for of money they have plenty. 

Soc. What account then can be given in fuch a cafe as this, when they 
were defirous of improvement, and in no want of money to purchafe it ; and 
you able to furnifh them with the higheft degrees of it ; why they did not 
fend you away loaded with riches ? What ; certainly the reafon of it cannot 
.be this, that the Spartans can educate their fons in a better manner than you 
could educate them ? Or fhall we fay they can ? and do you admit this to be 
irue ? 

Hip. By no means in the world. 

Soc. Were yoii not able then to perfuade the young mea at Sparta that, 

by 
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by the help of your couverfation, they might make greater advances in vir- 
tue than ever they could hope to do from the company and converfe of their 
fathers ? Or could you not perfuade thofe fathers that they would do better 
to commit the inftrudion of their fons to your management, than to under- 
take that care themfelves, if they had any afFedionate regard for their ofF- 
fpring ? For it could not be that they envied their children the attainment 
of the highefl excellence in virtue. 

Hip. I have no fufpicion of their envying them fuch an attainment. 

Soc. Well now ; and Sparta is really governed by good laws. 

Hip. Who makes a doubt of it ? 

Soc. Very well ; and in cities governed by good laws the higheft value 
is fet on virtue. 

Hip. Certainly. 

Soc. And how to teach virtue to others you know beft of all men. 

Hip. By much, Socrates. 

Soc. Now the man who knows befl how to teach and impart to others 
the art of horfemanfliip, of all countries in Greece would not fuch a man 
meet with mofl honour, and acquire mofl wealth, inTheflaly % and where- 
ever elfe this art was cultivated mofl ? 

Hip. It is probable he would. 

Soc. And will not the man who is capable of delivering the moft valuable 
inftrudions with regard to virtue, meet with mofl honour, and pick up mofl 
money too, if he be that way inclined, in Sparta, and every other Grecian 
city governed by good laws ? - But in Sicily *, my friend, rather do you fup- 
pofe, or at Inycum ? Ought we, Hippias, to give credit to this ? for, if you 
fey it, we mufl believe. 

Hip. The truth is, Socrates, that the Spartans hold it facred ^ to make 

' Sec the beginning of Plato's Mcno.— -S. 

* The Sicilians were as infamous for luxury as the Spartans were Uluftrlous for virtue. Whence 
the Greek proverb, SuiXixn rpa-m^a'y and the Latin, Sicula dnpes. — S. 

3 This facred authority, which the Spartans attributed to the laws of their country, was owing 
partly to the fanftion given to thofe laws by the Delphian oracle ; as appears from Xenophon*8 
Ihort obfervations upon the Lacedjemonian polity j and partly to the fanftion of an oath taken by 
their anccftors, through a ftratagem of Lycurgus, to maintain his laws inviolable ; for which fee 
Plutarch's life of that legiflator, towards the end — S. 

VOL. III. 3 D no 
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no innovation in their iaws ; and to educate their youth iii uo other way 
than what is ao-reeable to their antient ufa^es \ 

Soe. How fay you? Do the Spartans hold it facred not to do what is 
right, but to do the contrary ? 

Hip. I would not fay any fuch thing, not I, Socrates. 

Soc. Would not they do right then to educate their fons in the better 
way, and not in the worfe ? 

Hip. It is true they would: but the laws do not permit them to have 
their youth educated by foreigners, or after a foreign mode'. For, be 
afTured, if any foreigner ever acquired wealth at Sparta by teachi4ig or in- 
ftru6^ing their youth, much more fo (hould I ; fmce they take great pleafure 
in hearing my diflertations, and give me high encomiums : but in the aflaif 
of education, the law, as I faid, does not permit them the benefit of nrty in- 
fl:ru6lions, 

Soc. The law, HIppias, do you fuppofe mifchievoxjs to the public, or 
beneficial ? 

HiP» It is inflituted, I prefume, for the benefit of the publk : but fome- 
times, where the frame of the law is bad, it proves a public mifchief. 

Soc. Well ; but do not legiflators always frame the law with a view ol 
procuring for the public the greatell: good ? and becaufe without law it were 
impoffible to live in a n:ate of order and good government. 

Hip. Without doubt, they do. 

Soc. When thofe, therefore, who uiKiertake the making laws fail of 
procuring good, they have miffed their end, and erred itom good govern- 
ment and law. Or how fay you otherwife,^ 

Hip. Accurately fpeaking, Socrates, I muft own the thing is fo ; but mea 
are not ufed to affix fuch a meaning to the word law, 

* The manner of the Spartan education may be feen at large in Cragius de Repab. Laced^m. 
lib. iii. — ^S. 

* The Spartans, above all people being attached to the antient conflitutiort of their government 
and laws, were extremely jealous of having a tafte introduced among them for foreign manners 
and faihi'^ns ; becaufe they were well aware, that by thcfe means an cflcntial change in their con- 
flitution would gradually follow and take place. This jealoufy of theirs they carried to fuch a 
height, that they fufFered no foreigner, or perfon of foreign education, to take up his conllant 
refidence in Sparta ; nor any of tlieir own people to refide for any coofiderablc length of time in 
fi)rcign countries. — S. 

5; Soc. 
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Soc. Do you fpeak of men who know what law means, or of men who 
want that knowledge ? 

Hip. I fpeak of the bulk of mankuid, the multitude, 

Soc. Are thefe fuch as know the truth of thmgS, this multitude ? 

Hip. Certainly not. 

Soc. But thofe who have that knowledge, the wife, hold that which is 
more beneficial, to be in reality, and according to the truth of things, more a 
law to all men than what is lefs beneiiciiil. Do not you agree with them in 
this ? 

Hip. I agree that in reality fo it is. 

Soc. Is not the nature and the condition of every thing fuch as thofe hold 
it to be who are really knowing in the thing ? 

Hip. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. Now to the Spartans, you fay, an education under you a foreigner, 
and after a foreign manner, would be more beneficial than to be educated 
after the manner of their own country. 

Hip. And I fay what is true. 

Soc. And that which is more beneficial is more a law. This you iay 
likewife, Hippias. 

Hip. I have admitted it fo to be. 

Soc. According, therefore, to your account, to have the fons of the Spar- 
tans educated under Hippias, is more agreeable to law ; and their educatioa 
under their fathers is more repugnant to law; fuppofing that from you they 
would receive advantages really greater. 

Hip. And i'o indeed would they, Socrates. 

Soc. Now from hence it follows, that the Spartans violate the law in 
not making you prefents of money, and committing their fons to your care. 

Hip. Be it fo : for you feem to argue thus in my favour; and it is not 
my bufinefs to controvert your argument. 

Soc. Violators of the law then, my friend, we find thefe Spartans, and 
that in the mofl important article too; thefe, who are thought to be the 
greateft obfervers of it. But, in the name of the Gods, Hippias, of what kind 
are thofe differtations for which they give you thofe high encomiums } and 
upon what topics do they take that great pleafure in hearing you harangue ? 

3 D 2 No 
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No doubt, they muft be the fame in which you have fo much excellent 
knowledge ; thofe which relate to the ftars and the phasnomena of the Iky. 

Hip. They by no means endure to hear a word upon thcfe fubjedts '• 

Soc. But they take pleafure in hearing a ledure upon the fubjedt of 
geometry. 

Hip, Not at all: for many of the Spartans know not even the common 
rules of arithmetic ; nay, fcarcely, I may fay, how to reckon. 

Soe. They are far from enduring then to hear you difcourfe on the nature 
of numbers and accounts. 

Hip. Very far from that, by Jupiter. 

Soe. The fubje^s, then, I warrant you, are thofe upon which you are 
able to differt, divide, and diftinguifh, with the greateft accuracy of all men J 
concerning the power of letters and fyllableSj of harmonies and rhythms *. 

Hip. What harmonies, or what letters,, my good man, do they concern, 
themfelves about ? 

Soc. Well ; what are the fubjeds, then, upon which they attend to you; 
with fo much pleafure to themfelves, and fo much commendation of you ? 
Tell me yourfelf, fince 1 cannot find it out. 

Hip. Concerning the genealogies, O Socrates,, of the heroes and of men ;; 

' The polity of the Spartans was contrived with a vkw of making them a military people^ 
For this reafon, the mechanical and necefTary arts were left to fervants and flavesj and fuch part 
only of the liberal kind was admitted amongft them as contributed to military (kill, or fitted thenx^ 
for^the toils and the ftrategems of war. But philofophy and the fciences arc faid to have been, 
wholly excluded. Many paflages from the antients in proof of this are colleded by the anno- 
tatort. on ^lian. Var. Hift. 1. xii. c. 50. and by N'ic. Craig, in his treatife before cited, 1. iii. Per- 
haps, however, it was only fo in appearance. It may be worth whiife to examine and confider 
well what Plato fays on this fubje6l: in his Protagoras. — S. 

* The Spartans were not more remarkable for a contempt of grammar and mathematics, thaa 
was Hippias for his (kill in thofe fciences, as appears from the fhorter diaJogue called by his name. 
This part of the Introdudion, the third and laft, receives much grace from both thefe circum- 
ftances. For the mention of the fciences here in this manner, with a mixture of compliment and' 
humour, (eems to arife naturally from the chara<Sber of the perfon with whom Socrates is conver- 
fmg, and from that of the people who are the prefent fubjedl of this part of their convcrfatlon.. 
Plato ufes fuch exquifite art in the ceconomy of his dialogues, that whatever is brought upon the 
carpet appears to fall in naturally: at the fame time that all the circumftanccs of it harmonize 
together; and every particular contributes to carry on his defigns, either the principal" or fubor- 
dinatci. being, indeed purpofely introduced for the fake of thefe. — &, 
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concerning the migration of tribes, and fettling of colonies ; the antiquity 
and firft foundation of cities; in a word, concerning every thing in antient 
ftory, they hearken to me with the utmoft pleafurc. So that J have been 
obliged to fludy thofe things myfelt for their fakes, and to perfedl myfelf in 
all that fort of knowledge, 

Soc. By Jupiter, Hippias, it was fortunate for you that the Spartans take 
no pleafure in hearing a man reckon up our archons from the time of 
Solon '. For, if they did, the perfedling yourfelf in fuch a catalogue would 
put you to no little trouble. 

Hip. Why fo, Socrates ? Upon hearing fifty names repeated only once, 
I will undertake to remember them. 

Soc. It is true ; but I did not confider that you had an excellent memory. 
So now I conceive the reafon why, in all probability, the Spartans are de- 
lighted with you : it is becaufe you know fuch a multitude of things, and 
are of the fame ufe to them that old women are to children, to entertain 
them with the recital of pretty fables and old flories. 

Hip. And by Jupiter, Socrates, upon a manly fubjed too, that of beauty in 
manners. For, difcourfing there lately of a complete rule of manners be- 
coming a young man, I gained much applaufe. And I take this opportu- 
nity to inform you, that 1 have a difTertation upon this fubjed extremely 
beautiful, finely framed in every refped, but particularly admirable for the 
choice of words *. The occafion, or way of introducing my difcourfe, is 

this:— 

» This was the xra of the Athenian grcatnefs. For the lenity of Solon's laws, the limitation 
which they gave to the formidable power of a perpetual fenate, and the popular liberty which they 
cftabllfhed, produced in the people fuch a fpirit — the confequence always of lenity in the govern- 
ment, legal liberty, and a (hare of povi^er — that Athens foon grew able to rival Sparta, and to be 
hfer competitor for the chief fway and leading in the general affairs of Greece. Plato here, there* 
fore, intends a fine compliment to his country. That he could have no contrary view is evident | 
becaufe the archons, or chief magift: ates of Athens, had been elected annually, nine in number, 
eighty years before the archonfhip of Solon, when his laws were inftituted. Plato would not 
have bounded his lift of archons with the time of Solon, had his intention been to fat irizf the 
Athenian conftitutionj as it may feem to fome, who imagine him in all things to be injeft, and 
always fuirical. — S. 

» The Sophifts were remarkably curious upon this head. The words which they afie6led t« 
ufe were the fmooth, the foft, and the delicate ; the pompous, and the highly-compound j the 
fplcndid, the florid, tlie figurative and poetical j the (quaint, and the uncommon } the antique^ 
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this :— After the taking of Troy, Neoptolemus is fuppofed to afk advice of 
Keftor, and to inquire of him, what courfe of life a young man ought to 
follow in order to acquire renown and glory. Upon this Neftor fpeaks, and 
lays down a great many excellent precepts concerning the beauty of manners 
and a well-regulated life. This ' differtation I exhibited at Sparta ; and 
three days hence am to exhibit the fame here at Athens, in the fchool of 
Phidoflratus, together with feveral other pieces of mine worth the hearing. 
1 do it at the requefl of Eudicus, the fon of Apemantes. You will iiot faiU 
I hope, being prefent at it yourfelf, and bringing others with you to be of 
the audience, fuch as are capable judges of performances of this kind. 

See. We fhall do fo, Hippias ; if fo it pleafe God. But at prefent anfwer 
me a fhort queflion relating to your differtation. For you have happily re- 
minded me. You muft know, my friend, that a certain perfon puzzled me 
lately in a converfation we had together * — after I had been inveighing againft 
fome things for their bafenefs and deformity, and praifing fome other things 
for their excellence and beauty-^ — by attacking me with the(e queftions in a 
very infolent manner. — " Whence came you, Socrates, faid he, to know 
what things are beautiful, and what are otherwife ? For can you tell rqe, 
now, what the beautiful is?'* J, through the meannefs of my knowledge, 
found myfelf at a lofs, and had nothing to anfwer him with any propriety. 
So, quitting his company, I grew angry with myfelf, reproached myfelf, and 
threatened that, as foon as ever I could meet with any one of you wife men, 
-I would hear what he had to fay upon the fubjedl, and learn and ftudy it 
thproughly ; and, that, done, would return to my queftipner, and battle the 
pgint with him over again. Now, therefore, as 1 faid, you are come hap- 

and obfokte ; with many, new ones of tlifir own Invention j all, in fhprt, which ^ny way ferved 
to pleafe the fenfe, or amufe the fancy, without informing the ui^derftanding. Inftances of all 
Avhich arc recorded in the antient critics, and may be feer) colle£led, many of them by Creibjliu? 
in Th/eat. Rhet. 1. iii, c. 23. As to the di<^ior) of Hippias in partiitjplfir, it is reprefented by Max- 
imus Tyrius, c. 23. to have been empty and upm^aping, and his eloquence void of folidity. 

' This boalled di/Tertation of Hippias was intitled T^is)i«pf» as we learn frorp Philoftrafu?, in 
whofe tiroe it appears to have been extant. The plan of manners wh;qh it laid down, if we may 
conjedure from the title, was taken from the charaders of the heroes in Homer's Iliad, chiefly 
from that of Achilles, Hippias's favourite. See the fhprter dialogue called by his name,— S. 

' This certain perfon was no other than the dianoetic part or power of the foul of Socrates: 
iorit is this part which invfiftigates truth; deriving its printjiple^ fr9ni intelled.— rT. 

pily 
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plly for me. Give me ample informatioji then accordingly concerning the 
nature of the beautiful itfelf t and endeavour to be as accurate as poflible in 
your anfwers to what I (hall aik you ; that I may not be confuted a fecond 
tune, and defervedly again laughed at. For you underftand the queftion, no 
doubt, perfedly well. To you luch a piece of knowledge can be but a little 
one, amoiigft tht multitude of thofe which you are mafter of. 

Hip. little enough, by Jupiter, Socrates ; and fcarcely of any value at all. 

Soc. The more eafily then fhall I learn it ; and not be confuted or puz- 
zled any more upon that point by any man. 

Hip. Not by any man. For otherwile Would my (kill be mean, and no- 
thing beyond vulgar attainment, 

Soc. It will be a brave thing, by Juno, Hippias, to get the better of tlic 
man, as you promife m^ we fhall. But fhall I be any obflacle to the vic- 
tory if I imitate his manner, and^ after you have anfwercd fome queftion of 
mine, make objedions to your anfwer ; for the fake only of more thorough 
iilformati'on from you ? for I have a tolerable fhare of experience in the prac- 
tice of making objedions. If it be no difference therefore to you, I fliould 
be glad to have the part of an objedor allowed me, in order to be made a 
better mafter of the fubje61. 

Hip. Take the part of an objector, then : for, aS I faid juft how, it is no 
very knotty point, that which you inquire about. I could teach you to an- 
fwer queftions much more difficult than this, in fuch a manner that noiie. 
fhould ever be able to refute you. . 

Soc. O rare ! what good news you tell me ! But come, fuice you bid me 
yourfelf, I will put myfelf in the place of my antagonifl:, try to be what he 
18, to the beft of my power, and in his perfon begin to queffion you. Now, 
if he were of the audience, when you exhibited that differtation which you 
talk of, concerning the beauty of manners, after he had heard it through, 
and you had done fpeaking, this point rather than any other would be upper- 
moft in his mind to queltion you upon, this relating to the beautiful : for he 
has a certain habit of fo doing ; and thus would he introduce it. — " Efean 
flranger ! I would alk you, whether it is not by having honefl:y that honeft 
men are honeft ?" Anfwer now, Hippias, as if he propofed the queffion. 

Hip. I (hall anfwer — It is by their having honefly. 

Soc. Is not this fome certain thing then, this honefty ? 

Hip, 
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Hip. Clearly fo. 

Soc. And is it not likewife by their having wifdom that wife men are 
wife ? and by having good in them that all good things are good ? 

.Hip. Without difpute. 

Soc. And are not thefe fome certain real things ' ? for they arc not 
furely non-entities, by whofe intimate prefence with other things thofe 
things are what they are. 

Hip. Undoubtedly, real things. 

Soc. I afk you then, whether all things which are beautiful are not in 
like manner beautiful by their having beauty ? 

Hip. They are, by their having beauty. 

Soc. Some certain real thing, this beauty. 

.Hip. a real thing. But what is to come of all this ? 

Soc. Tell me now, friend ftranger, will he fay, what this thing is, this 
teauty, or the beautifuL 

Hip. Does not the propofer of this queflion defire to have it told him, 
what is beautiful ? 

Soc. I think not, Hippias : but to have it told him what the beautiful is. 

Hip. How does this differ from that ? 

Soc. Do you think there is no difference between them ? 

Hip. There is not any. 

Soc. You certainly know better. Obferve *, my good friend, what the 
queftion is. For he afks you, not what is beautiful, but what is the beauti- 
ful. 

Hip. I apprehend you, honeft friend. And to that queftion. What is the 
beautiful ? J ihall give an anfwer, fuch a one as can never be confuted. For 
he affured, Socrates, if the truth mud be told, a beautiful maiden is the thing 
beautiful. 

* This is levelled againft thofe who maintained that mind and the objeds of mind have no 
real being ; attributing reality to nothing but that which they are able a-n-pt^ rottv x^^po" XaCfcr(?a», 
fays Plato, (Theaetet. p. 155.) ♦* to take faft hold of with their hands i'' or, at Icaft, which is the 
objed of one or other of their fenfes. — S. 

* The Greek, as it is printed, is o/Mi — aOptt. But the fenfe, as we apprehend, not admitting an 
adverfative adverb, the true reading probably is bfjuxrt or ofjiou—aQpeiy that is, " Look clofc, or near:'* 
for the Attic writers ufcd the word o/aov to fignify the fame with tyyvj. See Harpocrat. p. 130, 
131. cd. Gwnov. — S. 

Soc. 
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Soc. An excellent anfwer, by the dog*, Hipplas ; and fuch a one as 
cannot fail of being applauded. Shall I then, in anfwering thus, have an- 
fwered the queftion afked me ? and that fo well as not to be refuted ? 

Hip. How fhould you be refuted, Socrates, in avowing that which is the 
opinion of all the world ; and the truth of which all who hear you will 
atteft ? 

Soc. Be it fo then, by all means. But now, HIppias, let me alone to 
refume the queftion, with your anfwer to it, by myfelf. The man will 
interrogate me after this manner : *' Anfwer me, Socrates, and tell me, if 
there be any fuch thing as the beautiful itfelf *, to whofe prefence is owing 
the beauty of all thofe things which you call beautiful ^ ?" Then (hall I an- 
fwer 

" Plato has In his dialogues drawn the picture of his hero with an exa£t;nefs fo minute, that he 
feems not to have omitted the lead peculiarity in the ordinary converfation of that great man. 
Of this wc have here an inftance very remarkable. Socrates, it feems, in common difcourfe 
ufcd frequently to fwear by brute animals. The different reafons which have been affigned for 
his fo doing, and the various cenfures pafled on him, may be fecn colle£led by Menage in Not. 
ad Laert. p. 92, 93. j M. Maffieu in the firfl tome of Les Mem. de I'Acad. des Infcript. & Belles 
Lett. p. 205. i and by M. du Soul in Not. ad Lucian. vol. i. p. 556. ed. Hemflerhus. Thus much 
is evident, that the Cretans had a law or cuftom, introduced amongft them by Rhadamanthus, to 
ufc that very kind of oaths ; on purpofe to avoid naming on every trivial occafion the Gods in 
whom they believed. See the authors cited by Olearius in Not. ad Philoftrat. p. 257. n. 22. 
That the great Athenian phllofopher followed in this the example of the old Cretan judge and 
lawgiver, is the opinion of Porphyry, in 1. ili. dc Abftlnent. § 16. and indeed is in the higheft 
degree probable j becaufc we find Socrates fvvearlng by the very fame fpecies of animals adjured 
commonly by the Cretans. The dog is named the moft frequently in the oaths of both *, probably 
becaufe domeflic, and the moft frequently in fight when they were talking. See the Scholiafl on 
Arlfloph. Av. ver. 52 1. and Suidas in voce '?a^afxav9vos opno;. — S. 

* The Greek is, ei ri «xriv avro to xaUv. Among the Attic writers fj has often the force of an 
adverb of interrogation, fignifying ** whether i" like theEnglifh particle *' if." This is one of the 
many idioms of our language, corrcfponding with thofe of the antlent Attic Greek. But this idiom 
feems not to have been well known, or at leafl not here obfervcd, by any of the tranflators : for 
they all interpret this part of the fentencc in a conditional fenfe, making f< a conditional con- 
junction. Nor does it indeed appear to have been better known to thofe old tranfcribers of the 
original, from whcfc copies are printed the editions we have of Plato. For ther ignorance in this 
point feems to have occafioncd thofe corruptions of the text taken notice of in the two following 
notes. — S. 

3 Tlie whole fentcnce in the prcfent editions Rands thus : Id; ixoiy w Yunpar^, airoxpivai' raura 
Travra a (^rii xa^cc nvat, u n £ariv awro ro ««>.oy, rai/r' av £i»i KaSa'i In the latter part of this fentcnce 
there is undoubtealy an omifhon j which we ought to fupply thus y Al 'O tovt' ay ehj xaXa, as we 

VOL. in. 3 E read 
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fwer him thus : " A beautiful maiden is that beautiful, to vvhofc prefencc 
thofe other things owe their beauty '." 

Hip. Well. And do you imagine, after this, that he will ever think of 
refuting you ? or attempt to prove your anfwer concerning the thing beauti- 
ful not a juft anfwer ? or, if he fliould attempt it, that he would not be^ 
ridiculous ? 

Spc. That he will attempt it, friend, I am well aflured : but whether in 
fo doing he will be ridiculous, will appear in the attempt itfelf. However^ 
rU tell you what he will fay. 

Hip. Tell me then. 

Soc. " How pleafant you are, Socrates ! '* he will fay. " Is not a beautiful 
mare then a thing beautiful? commended as fuch even by the divine 
oracle •.** What (hall we anfwer, Hippias ? Shall we not acknowledge, that 

a marc 

read in the fentence following, where Socrates repeats the terms of the qucftlon : or rather, ft «. 
T A. the dative cafe having been ufed by Socrates juft before, when he dated the queftion firft. — S. 

* The Greek is printed thus : Eyw ^e ^n tpcoy ort ct TrapQtvoi *iix», jkoxov t<rrt h* b ravr* av tiv xaXa.. 
But the fenfe evidently requires us to expunge the word ti before '^apOmoi^ and to read on yrapOtvoi 
xaXrt Mhov Ecrriy x. t. X. The author of this interpolation, no doubt, intended to make this fentence 
anfwer to the former •, and thus completed the ferics of blunders, which arofe gradually from that 
ignorance of the Attic idiom, ufed in the former fentence, of which we accufed the tranfcribers ia 
note % p. 393' This lad blunder has been the fource of another, a moft ridiculous one, made by 
Auguftinus Niphus in a Latin treatife De Pulchro. His intention, in the former part of that 
work, is to illuftrate the Greater Hippias of Plato. In purfuance of which he thinks it incum- 
bent on him, in the firft place, to prove the excellence of fome particular beauty ; fuch as may bed: 
^ow, we prefume he means, the perfection of the ideal pattern. Yor this purpofe, he politely 
and gallantly urges the following argument, manifeftly borrowed from the error complained of in 
this note ; " If the princefs Joan of Arragon be beautiful without a fault, then there mud be fome- 
thing abfolutely beautiful in the nature of things : But none can deny the faulilefs beauty of the 
princefs Joan : Therefore, &c." And in proof of this lad pofition,he gives us a long detail of the 
charms of that princefs •, fuch as, befides the beauties of her mind and fweetnefs of her manners, 
bcr golden locks, blue eyes, dimpled chin, &c» &c. &c. from head to foot. — S. 

« The oracle here meant is recorded at large by Jo. Tzetzes, chil. ix. cap. 291. of which only 
the folloMring verfe relates to the prefent fubje£l — 

'Itttoi QpriUiaty Aeute^MfMvtai ti ywcuxtf. 

The dames of Sparta and the mares of Thrace 
Excel amongd the females of their kind. 

Out of this the Grecians, with a little alteration, made a proverb, current amongfl them, 
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a mare is beautiful likewife ? meaning a beautiful mare. For, indeed, how 
(liould we dare deny that a beautiful thing is beautiful ? 

Hip. True, Socrates. And no doubt the God rightly gave that com- 
mendation : for with us, too, there are mares exceedingly beautiful '. 

Soc. " Very well now," will he fay : " but what, is not a beautiful lyre 
too a thing beautiful ?*' Shall we allow it, Hippias ? 

Hip. Certainly. 

Soc. After this he will fiiy, (for with tolerable certainty I can guefs he 
will, from my knowledge of his chara6ter,) " But what think you of a beau- 
tiful foup-pan, you fimplcton you ? is not that a thing beautiful then ?*' 

Hip. Who is this man, Socrates ? I warrant, fome unmannerly and ill- 
bred fellow, to dare to mention things fo mean and contemptible, upon a 
fubje£l fo noble and fo refpedtable. 

Soc. Such is the man, Hippias ; not nice and delicate ; but a mean 
fhabby fellow, without confideration or regard for aught except this, in 
every inquiry, — What is true ? — The man, however, muft have an anfwer : 
and in order to it, I thus premife — If the pan be made by a good workman, 

'Ittitov Oeff-araXiKnvy Aouti^ai/xovinv re ywawec* 

A Spartan dame, and a Theflalian mare. 

See Barthius on Claudian, de 4to Conf. Hon. ad ver. 543. pag. 697. 

Hence It arofe in time, that the words of the oracle itfelf fufFered a change ; and inftead of 
0pnr*(ai was fubftituted BivcocUxai : with which aheration we find the oracle cited again by the 
fame Tzetzes, chll. x. c. 330. That the former word is the true reading, and the latter a cor- 
ruption, rather than the reverfe of this, is probable from the authority of a writer, the moft antient 
of thofe who cite this oracle, Eufebius, in Praep. Ev. 1. v. c. xxvii. pag. 132. ed. R. Steph. — S. 

* We learn from Plutarch, vol. ii. p. 303. that the people of Elis carried their mares into other 
countries to be covered. It is probable, therefore, that they encouraged only the female breed 
of that animal at home : efpecially if it be true, what Pliny and Servius write, that mares are better 
for a long race. See the annotators on Virgil, Georg. i. ver. 59. The Eleans were undoubtedly 
thus curious about the breed, on account of the chariot-races in the Olympic games j which were 
celebrated in their country, and from which they derived the advantage of being fuffered to enjoy a 
conftant peace, with liberty and honour— 

Et quas Elis opes ante pararat equis. 

PROPERT. 1. i. el. 8. Tcr. 35. 
And by her mares, fo fleet in race to run. 
The wealth which Elis antiently had won. — S. 

3 E 2 fmooth 
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fmooth and round, and well-baked ; like fome of our handfome foup-pans 
with two handles, thofe which hold fix coas ', cxcccJinglv beautiful in 
truth; if he mean fuch a pan as thefe are, the pan muH: mud: be confeffed 
beautiful. For how, indeed, could we deny that to be beautiful which has 
real beauty ? 

Hip. By no means, Socrates. 

Soc. " Is not a beautiful foup-pan, then," he will fay, " a thing beautiful ? 
Anfwer." 

Hip. Well then, Socrates, my opinion of the cafe is this: Even this veflel, 
if well and handfomely made, is a beautiful thing likewifc. But nothino- of 
this kind deferves to be mentioned as beautiful, when we are fpeakino- of a 
mare, and a maiden, or any other thing thus admirable for its beauty. 

Soc. So ; now I apprehend you, Hippias. When the man alks fuch a 
queftion as that, we are thus, it fcems, to anfwer him : — " Honeft man ! are 
you ignorant how it was faid well by Heraclitus, ' that the moft beautiful 
ape, in comparifon with the human * kind, is a creature far from beautiful?' 
Juft fo, the moft beautiful foup-pan is a thing far from beautiful in compa- 
rifon with the maiden khid ; as it is faid by Hippias the wife.** Is it not 
thus, Hippias, that we muft anfwer ? 

Hip. By all means, Socrates : your anfwer is perfedlly right. 

Soc. Mind me now : for upon this, 1 am well affured, he will fay to me 
thus :-^" But fuppofe, Socrates, the maiden kind were to be fet in compa- 
rifon with the Goddefs kind ; would not the fame accident befall the maidens 
in that cafe, which happened to the ibup-pans compared with them ? Would 

' According to the accurate Dr. Arbuthnot^s computation, the Attic xowf, or xoa, was a mea- 
fure containing three quarts. So that the fine tureens here mentioned held 4^ gallons.— S. 

* In the Greek we read aXAw ysvu. But, that we ought to read avOpa-mvai yrve<, there is no 
occafion, we prefume, for any arguments to prove. It will fufBcIently appear from what is quoted 
prefently after from the fame Heraclitus. For, however dark or myjlerious his writings might 
have been, as we are told they were, yet there is no reafon to think he wrote ahfurdly. But the 
abfurdity was cafily committed by the tranfcribers of Plato ; who probably fometimes did not well 
underftand his meaning, certainly were not always very attentive to it. For we learn from thofe 
who are much converfant with antient manufcripts, that ayfl^wi^oj often, and avOpamvu fometimes, is 
written in this concife manner, dvu- And no error is more common in the editions of Greek 
authors, than fuch as are occafioncd by this very abbreviation. — S. 

not 
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not the falreft maiden appear far from being beautiful ? Does not Hera- 
clitiis further teach this very dodrine, which you yourfelf muft needs infer 
to be true ', that the wifell of men, compared with a God, will appear an 
ape in wifdom and beauty and every other excellence * ?" Shall we own, 
Hippias, the faireft maiden far from beautiful, in comparifon with a Goddefs?. 

Hip. Who, Socrates, would prefume to call this in queftion ? 

See. No fooner then fliall I have agreed with him in this, than he will 
laugh at me, and fay, " Do you remember, Socrates, what queftion you was 
aflced f" — " I do,'* I fjiall tell him ; " it was this : What kind of thing was 
the beautiful itfelf?" — *' When the queftion then," he will fay, " concerned 
the beautiful itfelf, your anfwer was concerning that which happens to be far 
frombeautiful, according to your own confeflion, as beautiful as it is." — " So 
it fcems," fhall I fay ? Or what other reply, my friend, do you advife me to 
make him ? 

Hip. I think, for my part, you mufl: reply in thofe very words. For ^, 

when 

* The Greek is thus printed, ov <to fcrayjji and by all the tranflators interpreted after this man- 
ner: " That Heraclitus, whofe teftimony you cite ;" as if the word, ijuzprupa, was tacitly underflood 
after ETrayn, Whether this interpretation be agreeable to the words of Plato, or not ; we fee it 
plainly repugnant to the matter of fa£l : for it was not Hippias, but Socrates himfelf, who had 
ju ft before cited Ileraclltus. Suppofing, however, that the writings of this philofopher were 
cited frequently by Hippias ; and that poflibly, therefore, the meaning might be this : " He whofe 
teftimony you are ufed to cite •," yet the alteration of the word ov into 'O AN will, we prefume, to 
every attentive and judicious reader, appear to make better fenfe and reafoning. For the Aiying of 
Heraclltus, which follows, as this philofopher inferred the truth of it, by analogy, from his com- 
parifon between apes and men, is no Icfs a proper inference, in the fame way of reafoning, from 
what Hippias had juft before admitted to be his own meaning, and the amount of what he had 
faid concerning the foup-pan compared with a beautiful maiden. Our learned readers will alfo ob- 
ferve the conftru(5lion to be much eafier, and more natural, when the fentence is read thus : H 
CD xa\ 'H^fiwXciTOf ravrov Tovro Ticyeiy o cxv cu fjrayn. — S. 

* In this quotation from Heraclilus every one will dlfcern the original of that thought in Mr. 
Pope's EiTay on Man- 
Superior beings, when of late they faw 

A mortal man unfold all nature's law, 
Admired fuch wifdom in an earthly (hape, 
And fhowcd a Newton, as we (how an ape. — S. 
3 We entirely agree with Monf. Maucroy, in afTigning the following fentence to Hippias ; 
though all the other tranflations, with the printed editions of the Greek, attribute it to Socrates. 

The 
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when he fays that the human kind compared with the divine is far from 
beautiful, without doubt he will have the truth on his fide. 

Soc. "But were I to have aiked you at firfl: this qucftion,*' will he fay, 
* What is l^eautiful, and at the fame time far from beautiful ?' and you 
were to have anfwered me in the manner you did ; would not you in that 
cafe have anfwered rightly ? And does the beautiful then itfelf, by which 
every other thing is ornamented, and looks beautiful, whenever this form of 
beauty fupervenes and inverts it, imparting thus the virtue of its prefcnce, — 
does this dill appear to you to be a maiden, or a mare, or a lyre ?" 

Hip. Truly, Socrates, if this be the queftion which he afks, it is the eafiell: 
thing imaginable to anfwer it ; and to tell him what that beautiful thino- is, 
by which other things arc ornamented; and which, by fupervening and in- 
verting them, makes them look beautiful. So that he murt be a very fimple 
fellow, and entirely a ftranger to things elegant and fine. For, if you only 
anfwer him thus, " that the beautiful, which he inquires after, is nothing 
elfe than gold," be will have no more to fay, nor attempt ever to refute 
fuch an anfwer, Becaufe none of us can be infenfible that, wherever gold 
be applied or fuperinduced, let the thing have looked ever fo vile and fordid 
before, yet then it will look beautiful, when it is inverted or ornamented 
with gold. 

Soc. You have no experience of the man, Hippias, how unyielding he is, 
and how hard in admitting any affertion. 

Hip. What fignifies that, Socrates? He murt of neceflity admit what is 
rightly afferted ; or, in not admitting it, expofe himfelf to ridicule. 

Soc. And yet will he be fo far from adiriitting this anfwer, my friend, that 
he will treat me with open derifion, and fay to me, " You that are fo puffed 
up with the opinion of your own (kill and knowledge, do you think Phidias 
was a bad workman ?** And I believe I (hall anfwer, that he was far from 
being fo. 

Hip. You will anfwer rightly, Socrates. 

Soc. Rightly, without difpute. But he, when 1 have agreed with him that 
Phidias was a good workman, will fay, " Do you imagine, then, that Phidias 

The error feems to have arlfen from want of obferving, that the particle ueu in Plato has frequently 
the force of ya/i j and that xm hy though oftener mcu futdny anfwers to the Latin enimvero, — S. 

3 was 
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was ignorant of that which you call the heautiful ?" — '* To what purpofe do 
you afk this ?" I (hall fay. — " Becaufe Minerva's eyes," will he reply, "Phidias 
made not of gold, nor yet the reft of her face ; nor the feet, nor the hands 
neither ; though (he would have looked handfomeft, it feenns, had (he been 
a golden Goddefs : but he made thefe all of ivory *. It is evident that he 
committed this error through ignorance ; not knowing that gold it was 
which beautified all things, wherever it was applied." When he talks after 
this manner, what anfwer fliall we make him, Hippias ? 

Hip. There is no difficulty at all in the matter. We fhall anfwer, " Phi- 
dias was in the right ; for things made of ivory are alfo, as I prefume, beau- 
tiful." 

Soc. " What was the reafon, then," will he fay, " why Phidias made not 
the pupil of the eyes out of ivory, but out of ftone rather? choofing for that 
purpofe fuch ftone as (in colour) moft refembled ivory. Is a beautiful 
ftone then a thing beautiful too ?" Shall we admit it fo to be, Hippias ? 

Hip. We will ; in a place where the ftone is becoming. 

Soc. But, where it is unbecoming, fliall I allow it to be unhandfome, or 
not ? 

Hip. Allow it ; where the ftone becomes not the place* 

Soc. ** Well now ; and is it not the fame with ivory and gold, you wi(c 
man you ?** will he fay. " Do not thefe, where they are becoming, make 
things appear handfome ^ but far otherwife where they are unbecoming ?" 
Shall we deny this^ or acknowledge the man to be in the right ? 

Hip. We muft acknowledge this, that whatever is becoming to any 
thing makes it appear handfome, 

Soc. Upon this, he will fay thus : " When that fine foup-pan, then, 
which we have been fpeaking of, is fetupon the ftove full of excellent foup *, 

whether 

■ All the other parts, not here mentioned, were of maflive gold : as we colleft from Pliny's Na- 
tural Hlftory, 1. xxxvi. c. 6. compared with this place. For the Athenian Minerva was always 
painted or carved with martial haWliments. It became a Goddefs to have thefe made of gold. 
And with equal propriety, no doubt, did Phidias make of ivory the parts fuppofed to be left naked. 
The Olympian Jupiter, and this admirable ftatue, the fize of which far exceeded the human, were 
efteemed the capital works of that great malter. See Plin. Hift. Nat. 1. xxxiv. c. 8. The Mi- 
nerva ftood in tfie UapSsvuv^ or temple of that Goddefs, at Athens. — S. 

* The fine compound foups of the Athenians, to prevent fpoiling the contexture of fome of the 

ingredients^ 
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whether is a golden fpoon the mofl: becoming and proper for it, or a fyca- 
more fpoon ?" 

Hip. Hercules ! what a ftrange fort of man, Socrates, is he whom you 
are talking of! Will you not tell me who he is ? 

Soc. Should 1 tell you his name, you would not know him. 

Hip. But I know already that he is fomc ignorant filly fellow. 

Soc. He is a very troublefome queftioner indeed, Hippias. But, how- 
ever, what fhall we anfwer ? Which of the two fpoons fhall we fay is moft 
becoming, and proper for the foup and for the pan ? is it not clearly the 
fycamore ' fpoon ? For this gives a better fcent and flavour to the foup ; and 
at the fame time, my friend, it would not break the pan, and fpill the foup, 
and put out the lire, and, when the guefls were come prepared for feafting, 
rob them of an excellent difli. But all thefe mifchiefs would be done by that 
golden fpoon. We muft, I think, therefore, anfwer, that the fycamore 
ipoon is more becoming and proper in this cafe than the golden fpoon : 
unlefs you fay otherwife. 

Hip. Well, Socrates; more becoming and proper be it then: but, for 

ingredients, and confounding the order of others, were, many of them, fervej up to table in the 
very ftewing-pans in which they were made. See Ariftoph. Eq. adl. iv. fee. i. j Athenxus, 1. ix. 
p. 406. j and Cafaubon. in Athen. p. 693. For this reafon, that elegant people was very curious 
about the beauty of thefe pans or difhes. The matter of them feems to have been a kind of porce- 
lain, and the form not unlike our tureens. If the curiofity of any of our readers fhould lead 
them to inquire into the compofition of thefe foups, they may fatisfy it in fome meafure by looking 
into Athcnaeus aiid Apicius Cselius, I. v. c 3. — S. 

' In the Greek cuxivn. But that we ought to read a-vHafuvny there is great reafon to fufpeft. 
For the wood of the fig-tree was found fo unfit a material in the making any domeftic utenfils, 
&c. that the Grecians in common fpeech metaphorically called whatever was ufclefs, o-vmivov, ^fg- 
tree things this or that. Upon which account Horace gives that wood the epithet of ** inutiley* 1. i. 
fat. 8. "Whereas the wood of the fycamore-tree, cvxaiMivoiy is by TheophraHus faid to be ^vuv 
rjcpoi iro>Xa xp<''»/*«''> Hift. Plant. 1. iv. c. 2. Not to infifl on the extreme bitternefs of fig-tree wood 
to the tafte ; and the ofFenfivenefs of its fmoke, when burning, beyond that of any other tree : 
(fee Plutarch, vol. ii. p. 684.) qualities v^hich fcem to indicate the fcent and flavour of it not 
to be very agreeable. The alteration of this word is eafily accounted for. The auKafxivoii or 
cux9iJtopoiy being the fame with the cvxv) AiyuTrria, it is probable that the Alexandilnn Platonifls, to 
illuflrate the word (rvxa/xDmy wrote in the margin of their books aumvrw whicli afterwards the more 
eafily took place of the other, becaufe the fig-tree was well known to be the moft common of any 
tree in Attica. — S. 

my 
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my part, I would not hold difcourfe with a fellow who a(ked fuch fort of 
queftions. 

Soc. Right, my dear friend. For it would not he becoming or proper 
for you to be befpattered with fuch vile dirty words, fo finely drefled * as 
you are from top to toe, and fo illuftrious for wifdom through all Greece. 
But for me — it is nothing to dirty * myfelf againft the man. Give me my 
leflbn, therefore, what I am to fay ; and anfwer in my name. For the man 
now will fay thus : '' If the fycamore fpoon then be more becoming and 
proper than the golden one, muil: it not be handfomer ?" 

Hip. Yes. Since the proper and becoming, Socrates, you have granted 
to be handfomer than the improper and unbecoming. 

Soc. What, Hippias ; and fhall we grant him too, that the fvcamore 
fpoon has more beauty in it than the golden fpoon ? 

Hip. Shall 1 tell you, Socrates, what you fhall fay the beautiful is, fo as 
to prevent him from all further cavilling and difputing ? 

Soc. By all means : but not before you tell me whether of the two 
fpoons we have been talking of is the mofl beautiful, as well as the moft 
proper and becoming. 

Hip. Well then ; if it pleafes you, anfwer him, " It is that made of the 
f)'camore tree." 

Soc. Now fay what you was juft going to fay. For this anfwer, in 
which 1 pronounce gold to be the beautiful, will be refuted ; and gold will be 
demonflrated, I find, not to be at all more beautiful than lycamore wood. 
But what, fay you, is the beautiful now ? 

Hip. I will tell you. For when you afk me, " What is the beautiful ?" 
you would have me, I perceive, give you for anfwer fomething which fhall 
never, in any place, or to any perlon, appear otherwife than beautiful. 

Soc. By all means, Hippias. And now you apprehend me perfe611y 
well. But (vblerve what I fay : Be affured, that if any man fhall be able to 

' The fine drefs in which Hippias appeared at the Olympic games, is related by Plato in fiie 
lefllr dialogue of his name j and more at large by Apuleius, Florid. 1. ii. ^llan alfo tells us, that 
ihf 01 ( i ary atnre of that fophift, whenever he appeared abroad, was of a fcarlet colour, fuch as 
in thofe days peculiarly belonged to pcifons of high dignity. Var. Hift. 1. xii. c. 32 — S. 

* Meaning, that he was accuftomed to fubmit his fancies and paffions to the fevere difeipllne 
and ro. :g;\ 'rcatment of his higher principle. — S. 

VOL. III. 3 F controvert 
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controvert our new anfwer, I fhall vow never more to pralfe any thino- for 
its beauty. Now in the name of the Gods proceed, and tell it mc without 
delay. 

Hip. I fay then, that always, and to every perfon, and in every place it 
will appear the mofl beautiful, lovely, and defirable thing in the world, to 
be rich, healthy, honoured by his country, to arrive at a good old ao-c, to 
give his parents an honourable burial, and at length to have the lafl: offices 
performed for himfelf honourably and magnificently by his own iffiie. 

Soc. O brave ! O rare ! How admirable, how great, and how worthy of 
yourfelf, Hippias, is the fpeech you have now fpoken ! By Juno, I receive 
with much pleafure that hearty willingnefs of yours to give me all the afHfl- 
ance in your power. But we reach not the point yet. For now will the 
man laugh at us more than ever, you may be aflured. 

Hip. An ill-timed laugh, Socrates. For in laughing, when he has nothing 
to obje6l, he will in reality laugh only at himfelf; and be the ridicule of all 
who happen to be prefent. 

Soc. Perhaps fo. But perhaps, alfo, as foon as I have thus anfwered, 
I fhall be in danger, if I prophefy aright, of fomething befides the being 
laught at. 

Hip. What befides ? 

Soc. That, if he happens to have a cane in his hand, unlefs I run away 
and efcape him, he will aim fome very ferious ftrokes at me. 

Hip. How fay you ? What, is the man fome mafter of yours then ? for, 
otherwife, would he not be punifhed for the injury done you ? Or, is there no 
juftice in your city ? but the citizens are permitted to aflault and beat one 
another injurioufly. 

Soc. By no means are they permitted to do any fuch thing. 

Hip. Will he not, therefore, be condemned to punifhment, as having beaten 
you injurioufly ? 

Soc. 1 fliould think he would not, Hippias ; not having beaten me injuri- 
oufly if I had made him fuch an anfwer; but very defervedly, as it feems to me. 

Hip. It feems fo then to me, Socrates ; if you are of that opinion yourfelf. 

Soc. Shall I tell you, why, in my own opinion, I fliould have deferved a 
beating, if 1 had fo anfwered ? — Will you condemn me too without trying the 
caufe ? or will you hear what I have to fay ? 

8 Hip. 
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Hip. Tt would be a hard cafe indeed, Socrates, (hould I deny you a hearings 
Brt what have you to fay then ? 

Soc. I will tell you ; but in the fame way as I talked with you jufl: now, 
alTuming his chara61er, whilft you perfonate me. I fliall do this, to avoid 
treating you in your own perfon with fuch language as he will ufe in repri- 
manding me, with harfli and out-of-the-way terms. For I afTure you that 
he will fay thus : — " Tell me, Socrates ; think you not that you deferve a 
beating, for having fung that pompous llrain, fo foreign to the defign of 
the mufic ; fpoiling thus the harmony, and wandering wide of the point 
propofed to you ?" — '' How fo ?" I fhall afk him. — '• How ?'' he will reply : 
" can you not remember that I afked you concerning the beautiful itfelf, 
that which makes every thing beautiful, wherever it comes and imparts the 
virtue of its prefencc ; whether it communicates it to flone or wood, to man 
or God, to adtions and manners, or to any part of fcience. Beauty itfelf, 
man, I afk you what it is : and I can no more beat into your head what 
I fay, than if you were a flone lying by my fide, nay a mill-flone too, with- 
out ears or brains." Now, Hippias, would not you be angry with me, if I, 
frightened with this reprimand, fhould fay to him thus : — " Why, Hippias 
faid, this was the beautiful ; and I afked him, jufl as you a£k me, what was 
beautiful to all perfons, and at all times." — What fay you ? will you not be 
angry if I tell him thus ? 

Hip. That which I defcribed, Socrates, is beautiful, I am very pofitive, in 
the eyes of all men '. 

Soc. "And always will it be fo ?" he will fay : " for the beautiful itfelf 
muft be always beautiful." 

Hip. To be fure. 

Soc. " And always was it fo in former times ? " he will fay. 

Hip. It always was fo. 

Soc. " What ? and to Achilles too," he will fay, " did the Elean 
flranger affirm it was a beautiful and defirable thing to furvive his progeni- 
tors ? and that it was the fame to his grandfather JEacus^ and the refl 

* At the end of this fentcnce, in the Greek, are added the words xai 3b|ii. Thefe we have 
omitted to tranflate; on a prefumptlon that they were at firft hut a marginal various reading of 
the words which follow, nat tcrraiy fpoken by Socrates. For the difference between real and 
apparent beauty falls not under confideration in this part of the argument. — S. 

^ F 2 of 
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of thofe who were the progeny of the Gods ? nay, that it was fo even to the 
Gods thennfelves?" 

Hip. What a fellow is this ! Away with hinfi ' ! Such qiiedions as thefe 
are profane, and improper to be alked. 

Soc. But is it not much more profane for any man, when thefe queftions 
are aiked him, to anfwer in the affirmative, and to maintain fuch proportions ? 

Hip. Perhaps it is. 

Soc. " Perhaps then you are this man," will he fay, " who affirm it to be a 
thing always, and to every perfon, beautiful and defirable, to be buried by his 
defcendents, and to bury his parents. Was not Hercules one of thefe very 
perfons ? and thofe whom we juft now mentioned, are not they alfo to be 
included in the number ?" 

Hip. But I did not affirm it was fo to the Gods. 

Soc. Nor to the heroes, I prefume. 

Hip. Not to fuch as were children of the Gods. 

Soc. But to fuch only as were not fo. 

Hip. Right. 

Soc. Amongfl: the number of heroes then, it feems, according to your 
account, to Tantalus, and Dardanus, and Zethus, it would have been a fad 
thing, a horrible profanation of deity, to fuppofe it, and a fatal blow to their 
own honour ; but to Pelops, and others born of men like him, it was a 
glorious thing, beautiful and defirable. 

Hip. So I think it to be. 

Soc. "You think this then to be true, the contrary of which you main- 
tained juft now,** will he fay, " that to furvive their anceftors, and to be buried 

* The Greek is, ^a^yC t; fxafcapixv. Various explications of this proverb are given us^ by 
'^imaeus, (in Lexic. Platonic.) Hefychius, Suidas, and others. But to us none of them are fatis- 
fa^tory. tri^'""^, with his ufual acutcneCs and fagacity, was the firli, fo far as we know, who 
ifcovered the moll jsrcbabje origin of it; though with his ufual Socratic modefty he only fays, 
It feems to be fo; and after the accOUnii pfualJy given of it, offers his own, which is this : that 
the particular fpot of ground, where a great pan of the Perfian forces perifhed in the battle of 
Marathon, a deep marfh in which they funk and were overwhelmed, being, as he obferves from 
Paufanias, called Mocnapia, the Grecians ufed this proverbial fpeech by way of deteflation, when 
they curfed any man, "Throw him into Macaria ! " the place where our detefted enemies lie 
pcriflied. Sec Erafm. Adag. chil. ii. cent. i. n. 98. Schottus gives the fame interpretation, in 
the very words of Erafmus ; but, like many other learned commentators, without acknowledging 
his author, Schol. in Zenobium, p. 42. — S. 

by 
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by their defcendants, is, in fome cafes ^ and to fome perfons % a dishonour- 
able and a horrible thing : nay more, it feems not pofTible that fuch a thing 
(liould be, or ever become, beautiful and defirable to all. So that this which 
you now hold to be the beautiful, happens to be in the fame cafe with thofe 
your former favourites, the maiden and the gold ; fometimes it is beautiful, 
and fometimes otherwife : but a circumftance ftill more ridiculous attends this; 
it is beautiful only to fome perfons, whilft to others it is quite the contrary. 
A. id not yet," will he fiy, " not all this day long, are you able, Socrates, 
to anfwer the queftion which you were afked, — What the beautiful is." In 
terms fuch as thefe will he reproach me juftly, fhould I anfwer him as you 
directed me. Much after tlie manner, Hippias, which I have now reprefented 
to you, proceed the converfitions ufually held between the man and me. But 
now and then, as if in pity t( my ignorance and want of learning, he pro- 
pofes to me himfelf fome pari cular matter of inquiry; and afks me whe- 
ther I think fuch or fuch a tl ' ig to be the beautiful ; or whatever elfe be the 
general fubjed of the quef -on which he has been pleafed to put to me, of 
upon which the converfation happens at that time to turn. 

Hip. How mean you, Socrates? 

See. I will explain my meaning to you by an infl:ance in the prefent fub- 
je6l. — " Friend Socrates," fays he, " let us have done with difputing In tliis. 
way : give me no more anfwers of this fort ; for they are very filly, and 
cafily confuted. But confider p.cw, whether the beautiful be fomething of 
this kind ; fuch as in our difpute jufl: now we touched upon, when we faid 
that gold, where it was proper and becoming, was beautiful ; but otherwife, 
where it was improper and unbecoming: and that the beauty of all other things 
depended on the fame principle; that is, they were beautiful only where 
they were becoming. Now this very thing, the proper and becoming, 
eflential propriety and decorum itfclf, fee whether this may not happen to 
be the beautiful." Now, for my part, I am ufed to give my affent, in fuch 
matters, to every thing propofcd to me. For I find in myfelf nothing to 
objed. But what think you of it ? are you of opinion that the becoming is 
the beautiful ? 

Hip. Entirely am I, Socrates, of that opinion. 

' Meaning the cafe of Achilles.— S, " That I?, to ihc heroes. — S. 

Soc. 
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Soc. Let ns confider it, however ; for fear we ihould be guilty of fomc 
milliake in this point. 

Hip. I agree we ought fo to do, 

Soc. Obferve then. That which we call the becoming, is it not either 
fomething whofe prefence, wherever it comes, gives all things a beautiful 
appearance ; or fomething which gives them the reality of beauty ; or fome- 
thing which beftows both ', and caufes them not only to appear beautiful, 
but really fo to be ? 

Hip. I think it muft be one or other of thefe. 

Soc. Whether of thefe then is the becoming ? Is it that which only 
gives a beautiful appearance ? as a man whofe body is of a deformed make, 
when he has put on clothes or fhoes which fit him, looks handfomer than he 
really is. Now, if the becoming caufes every thing to look handfomer than it 
really is, the becoming mufl then be a kind of fraud or impufition with regard 
to beauty, and cannot be that which we are in fearch of, Hippias. For we 
were inquiring what that was by which all beautiful things are beautiful. 
As *, if we were alkcd what that was, by which all great things are great, 
we fhould anfwer, " it was by furpafTing other things of the fame kind ^.'* 
For thus it is, that all things are great : and though they may not all appear 
great to us, yet, in as much as they furpafs others, great of neceffity they mufl 
be. So is it, we fay, with the beautiful; it muft be fomething by which 
things are beautiful, whether they appear to be fo or not. Now this cannot 
be the becoming : for the becoming caufes things to appear more beautiful 
than they really are, according to your account of it ; concealing the truth 

' A moft egregious and grofs blunder has corrupted the Greek text in this place \ where we 
read ovhrEfa: inllcad of which we ought to read aixq>ortpa: as will appear clearly in the courfe 
of the argument. Yet, grofs as the b'under is, all the tranflators have given into it. — S. 

* In the Greek we read uaxtp u Travra ra /wryaXa ecrri fxiyaha^ ru 'vntptx'^vTt. Sti-phens in lis 
Annotations fays, he had rather the word w was omitted, l-'arailel places might be found in Flato, 
to juftlfy in fome meafure the expre'hon as it Hands. But were it neccdhry to make any alrtr- 
ation, we fliould make no doubt of fuppofing the error lay in the lafl words; nor fcruple to lead 
them thus, to t/Trrf e^cv Tf . For, in the fcnience prcfently after, where this fimilltude a> to the 
manner of defining) is applied, Pinto ufcs the fame way of exprefTing himfelf, thus: huja h (^locfxn 
KCci TO xaXcv, a xaXa Ttavxa tariy — TI av 'ur\. — S. 

3 M.igfiituJc itfclfy a^ we have fliown in the Notes on the Parmenide?, is, according to Plato, 
he caufe of inuifii'fukiicy to all things.— T. 

of 
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of things, and not fufFcring this ever to appear. But that which caufes 
them to be really beautiful, as I juft now liiid, whether they appear to be (b 
or not, this it is our bufinefs to find out, and declare the nature of it : for this 
it is which is the fubjed of our fearch, if we are fearching for the beautiful. 

Hip. But the becoming, Socrates, caufes things both to be, and to ap- 
pear beautiful, by virtue of its prefence. 

Soc. If fo, then it is impoffible for things really beautiful to appear other- 
wife ; inafmuch as there is prcfent with them the caule of beautiful appear- 
ance. 

Hip. Admit it impoffible. 

Soc. Shall we admit this then, Hippias, that all laws, and rules of adion, 
manners, or behaviour, truly beautiful, are beautiful in common eftimation, 
and appear fo always to all men } Or fhall we not rather fay quite the re- 
verfe, that men are ignorant of their beauty, and that above all things thefe 
are the fubjeds of controverfy and contention, not only private but public, 
not only between man and man, but between different communities and civil 
f^ates ' ? 

' For a full explication of this paflage we refer our readers to Plato's Firfl: Alclbiades, Vol. I. 
But more particularly we recommend to their perufal, upon this occafion, a converfation 
between Socrntes and Hippias, related by Xenophon in his Memoirs of Socrates: becaufe it 
confirms the truth of many circumftances in this dialogue •, and, in particular, not only proves that 
Plato drew the character of Hippias fuch as it really was, but that he attributed to Socrates thofe 
fentimcnts which were truly his. Xenophon introduces it thus, with his ufual fimplicity ; 
" I remember Socrates upon a certain time holding difcourfe with Hippias of Elis concerning the 
rule or ftandard of right. The occafion of it was this : Hippias, on his arrival at Athens, where 
he had not been for a long time before, happened to meet Socrates, at a time when he was in 
conference with fome other perfons," Sec. The whole converfation is too long to be here in- 
ferted. But the following paflage in it agrees with and illuftrates this of PLito now before us. 
It follows a boaft made by Hippias, that concerning the rule, by which to judge of right and 
wrong, he had fome new things to deliver, which it was impoflible for Socrates or any other per- 
fon ever to controvert. Nn rnv 'Hpav^ E(pD, //eya XEyeii ayaQov tbpn^evai, ei Trnvaovxai fitv ot^tKaarai ^ix,<x 
■4/»i^i^ou£voi. TTavjovrai J' ol TToMrat Tref-i tojv ^incxi'^iv avTiXiyovres rt nat avTi^iKOuvrsg kou (rTa(Tia^ovT£if ttm- 
covrai y at TToMii Oia^tpo/xivai Tnpi twv ^iKcciuv xai TroXefxoucrai. " By Juno (faid Socrates), the difcovery 
which you talk of having made, will be of great fervice to the world, if It will put an end to all 
diverfity of opinions amor.gft the judges concerning what is agreeable to juftice : if there fhall be 
no more controvcrfics, nor fults at law, nor faftious among the citizens concerning what is right 
and what is wrong •, nor any more differences or wars between the cities, occafioned by thofe very 
queftions." S£\>o(p. ATTj/avn^t. jSio. ^, — S. 

Hift 
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Hip. Thus indeed rather, Socrates, tliat in thofe points men are icynorant 
of the beautiful. 

Soc. But this would not be the cafe if thofe beautiful things had the appear-^ 
ance of beauty, added to the reality : and this appearance would they have, 
if the becoming were the beautiful, and caufed things, as you fay it does, both 
to be and to appear beautiful, beftowing on them real and apparent beauty 
at the fame time. Hence it follows, that if the becoming (hould be that by 
which things are made truly beautiful, then the becoming muft be the beau- 
tiful which we are in fearch of, not that by which things are only made 
beautiful in appearance. But if the becoming (hould be that by which 
things are made beautiful only in appearance, it cannot be the beautiful 
which we are in fearch of; for this beftows the reality of beauty. Nor is 
it in the power of the fame thing to caufe the appearance and the reality, 
both, not only in the cafe of beauty, but neither in any other inrtance what- 
ever. Let us choofe now, whether of thefe two we fhall take for the be- 
coming, that which caufes the appearance of beauty, or that which caufes 
the reality. 

Hip. The becomuig, Socrates, 1 take it, muft be that which caufes the 
appearance. 

Soc. Fie upon it, Hippias ! Our difcovery of the beautiful is fled away, 
and hath efcaped us. For the becoming has turned out to be a thing differeut 
from the beautiful. 

Hip. So it feems ; and very unaccountably too. 

Soc. But however, my friend, we muft not give it up for loft. I have 
ftill fome hope Icfr, that the nature of the beautiful may come forth into 
light, r.nd fhow itfelf. 

Hip. With great clearnefs, Socrates, beyond doubt : for it is by no means 
difficult to find. 1 am pofitive that, if I were to go afide for a little while, 
and confider by myfelf, I fliould defciibe it to you with an accuracy beyond 
that of any thing ever io accurate. 

Soc. Ah ! talk not, Hippias, in fo high a tone. You fee wliat trouble it 
has given us already ; and 1 fear left it fhould grow angry with us, iuul run 
away ftdl lurther than before. But 1 talk idl) : fur you, 1 prefume, will eafily 
find it out, when you come to be alone. Yet, in t'lc name of tl;e Gody, I 
co;ijure you, make the difcovery while I am with you : and, if it be agree- 
able 
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able to you, admit me, as you did before, your companion in the fearch. If 
we find it together, it will be bed of all : and, if we mifs it in this way of 
joint inquiry, I fliall be contented, I hope, with my difappointment, and you 
will depart and find better fuccefs without any difficulty. Befides, if we now 
find it, I (hall not, you know, be troublefome afterwards, teafing you to tell 
me what was the event of that inquiry by yourfelf, and what was the great 
difcovery which you had made. Now therefore confider, if you think this 
to be the beautiful. I fay then, that it is. But pray obferve, and give mc 
all your attention, for fear I fhould fay any thing foolifh, or foreign to the 
purpofe. Let this then be in our account the beautiful, that which is ufcful. 
I was Induced to think it might be fo by thefe confiderations. Beautiful, we 
fay, are eyes ; not thofe which look as if they had not the faculty of fight ; 
but fuch as appear to have that faculty flrong, and to be, ufcful for the pur- 
pofe of feeing. Do we not ? 

Hip. We do. 

SoG. And the whole body alfo, do we not call it beautiful with a view to 
Its utility ; one for the race, another for wreftling ? So further, through all 
the animal kind, as a beautiful horfe, cock, and quail : in the fame manner 
all forts of domeftic utenfiis, and all the conveniencies for carriage abroad, be 
they land vehicles, or fhips and barges for the fea ; inftruments of mulic like- 
wife, with the tools and inftruments fubfervient to the other arts : to thcle 
you may pleafe to add moral rules and laws. Every thing almoft of any of 
thefe kuids we call beautiful upon the fame account ; refpe61:ing the end for 
which it was born, or framed, or inftituted. In whatever way it be ufeful, 
to whatever purpofe, and upon whatever occafion ; agreeably to thefe cir- 
cumftances we pronounce it beautiful. But that which is in every refpedt ule- 
lefs, we declare totally void of beauty. Are not you of this opinion, Hippias ? 

Hip. I am. 

Soc. We are right, therefore, now in faying, that above all things the 
ufeful proves to be the beautiful. 

Hip. Moft certainly right, Socrates. 

Soc. Now that which is able to operate or cffed any thing, is it rtot ufe- 
ful fo far as it has power, and is able ? But that which is powerlefs and un- 
able, is it not ufelcfs ? 

VOL. III. 3 G Hip. 
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Hip. Without doubt. 

Sec. Power then is beautiful, and want of power is the contrary. 
Hip. Quite right. And many things there are, Socrates, which evince 
the truth of this conclufion : but particularly it holds good in politics. For 
the having ability in public affairs, and power in the flate of which we are 
members, is of all things the mofl beautiful : and want of fuch power, with a 
total defe61 of any fuch ability, has of all things the meaneft afpedl. 

Soc. You fay well. In the name of the Gods then, Hippias, does it not 
follow from all this, that fkill and knowledge are of all things the mofl 
beautiful, and want of them the contrary ? 
Hip. Ay, what think you of this, Socrates ' ? 

Soc. Softly, my dear friend : for I am under fome fears about the recll- 
tude of our prefent conclufions. 

Hip. What are you afraid of, Socrates ? For the bufinefs of our inquiry- 
is now in a fair way, and goes on as we could wifh. 

Soc. I would it were fo. But Jet you and I confider together upon this 
point. Could any man execute a work, of which he has neither knowledge 
nor any other kind of abilities for the performance ? 

Hip. By no means. For how Should a man do that, for the doing of 
which he has no abilities ? 

Soc. Thofe people then who do wrong, and who err in the execution of 
any thing, without erroneous or wrong intention, would they ever have 
done or executed things wrong, had they not been able to do or execute them 
in that manner ? 

Hip. Clearly they would not, 

Soc. But the able are able through their abilities : for it is not inability 
which any way enables them. 
Hip. Certainly not. 

Soc. And all who do any thing are able to do what they do. 
Hip. True. 

« Hippias is mueh flattered, and highly elevated, by this whole defcrlptlon of the beautiful now 
drawn ; prefuming himfelf interefled deeply in it, on account of his fuppofed political abilities, 
his various knowledge, and that (kill in arts, as well the mechanic as the polite, for which he is 
cclebiated in the Leffer Hippias.— S. 

Soc, 
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Soc. And all men do many more wrong things than right ; and commit 
errors frrm their infancy, without intending to do wrong, or to err. 

Hip. 'i'he fa£t is fo. 

Soc. Well then : thofe abilities, and thofe means or inftruments, which 
help and arc nfeful in the doing or executing any thing wrong, whether 
fliall wc fay they are beautiful? or are they not rather far from being fo? 

Hip. Far from it, in my opinion, Socrates* 

Soc. Tiie able and ufeful, therefore, Hippias, in our opinion, it feems, no 
longer is the beautiful. 

Hip. Siill it is fo, Socrates, if it has power to do what is right, or is ufe- 
ful to a good purpofe, 

Soc. That account is then reje6led, that the able and ufeful fimply and 
abfolutely is the beautiful. But the thought, Hippias, which our mind la- 
boured with, and wanted to exprefs, was this, thai the ufeful and able for 
the producing of any good, that is the beautiful. 

Hip. This indeed feems to be the cafe. 

Soc. But the thing thus defcribed is the profitable. Is it not ? 

Hip. It is. 

Soc. From hence then is derived the beauty of bodies, the beauty of moral 
precepts, of knowledge and wifdom, and of all thofe things jufl now enume- 
rated ; they are beautiful, becaufe profitable. 

Hip. Evidently fo. 

Soc. The profitable, therefore, Hippias, fhould feem to be our beautiful. 

Hip. Beyond all doubt, Socrates. 

Soc. But the profitable is that which effedls or produces good. 

Hip. True. 

Soc. And the efficient is no other thing than the caufe. Is it ? 

Hip. Nothing elfe. 

Soc. The caufe of good, therefore, is the beautiful 

Hip. Right. 

Soc. Now the caufe, Hippias, is a thing different from that which it 
caufes. For the caufe can by no means be the caufe of itfelf. Confider it 
thus : Did not the caufe appear to be the efficient ? 

Hip. Clearly. 

2 G 2 S0C» 
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Soc. And by the efficient no other thing is effedled than that which is 
produced or generated ; but this is not the efficient itfelf. 

Hip. You are in the right. 

Soc. Is not that then which is produced or generated one things and the 
efficient a thing different ? 

Hip. It is. 

Soc. Thecaufe, therefore, is not the caufe of itfelf; but of that which 
is generated or produced by it. 

Hip. Without doubt. 

Soc. If the beautiful be then the caufe of good, good itfelf mud be pro- 
duced or generated by the beautiful. And for this reafon, it Ihould feem^ 
we cultivate and ftudy prudence, and every other fair virtue, becaufe their 
produ6llon and their iflue are well worth our ftudy and our care, as being good 
itfelf. Thus are we likely to find from our inquiries, that the beautiful, as- 
it ftands related to good, has the nature of a kind of father. 

Hip, The very cafe, Socrates. You are perfeftly right in what you fay. 

Soc. Am I iK)t right alfo in this, that neither is the father the fon, nor i& 
the fon the father ? 

Hfp. Right in that alfo. 

Soc. Nor is the caufe the produdion, nor the produ6lion, on the other 
hand, the caufe. 

Hip. Very right. 

Soc. By Jupiter then, my friend, neither is the beautiful good, nor is the 
good beautiful. Do you thuik it is pofTible it fhould be fo ? h it confiflent 
with what we have faid, and are agreed in ? 

Hip. By Jupiter, I think not. 

Soc. Would this opinion pleafc us then, and fhould we ehoofe to abide by 
it, that the beautiful is not good, nor the good beautiful ? 

Hip. By Jupiter, no; it would not pleafe me at all, 

Soc. Well faid ', by Jupiter, Hippias : and me it pleafes the leafl of 

any 

' As the fubje<9; of this dialogue is, as we have obferved in the Introduction to it. the beauty 
which fubfifts in foul, and as fuch beauty is confubfiftent with the good which alfo fubfifls in the 
foul, hence it follows, that every thing which is beautiful in the foul is good, and every thing 

there 
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any of thofe defcrlptions or accounts which we have hitherto given of the 
beautiful. 

Hip. So I perceive. 

Soc. That definition of it, therefore, which we thought jufl: now the moft 
excellent of all, that the profitable, the ufeful and able to produce fome good 
or other, was that beautiful, is in danger of lofing all its credit with us ; and 
of appearing, if poffible, more ridiculous than our former accounts of it, 
where we reckoned the maiden to be the beautiful, or any other particular 
whofe dcfe6l we have before difcovered. 

Hip. It fecms lo, indeed. 

Soc. And for ray own part, Hippias, I fee no way where to turn myfcif 
any more, but am abfolutely at a lofs. Have you any thing to fay I 

Hip. Not at prefent. But, as I faid jufl now, after a little confiderino- 
1 am certain I (hall find it out. 

Soc. But 1 fear, fo extreme is my dcfire of knowing it, that 1 (hall not 
be able to wait your time. Befides, I have jufl met with, as I imagine, a 
fair kind of opening to the difcovery. For confider that which gives us^ 
delight and joy, (I fpeak not of all kinds of pleafure, but of that only which 
arifes in us through the hearing and the fight,) whether we fhould not call 
this the beautiful. And how, indeed, could we difpute it'? feeing that 
it is the beautiful of our own fpecies, Hippias, with the fight of whom we 
are fo delighted : that we take pleafure in viewing all beautiful works of 
the loom or needle ; and whatever is well painted, carved, or moulded.- 
It is the fame with the hearing : for well- meafu red founds and all mufical 
harmony, the beauties of profaic compofition alfo, with pretty fables and 
well-framed flories, have the like effed upon us, to be agreeable, to be 

there which Is good is beautiful. This reciprocation, however, does not take place between the 
gcod^ the ineffable principle of things, and the beautiful itfelf, the fource of every kind of beauty : 
for the former is fupercffential, but the latter is an intelligible idea. See the fixth book of the Re- 
public, and p. 516 of the Additional Notes on the Firft Alcibiades. The aflertion of Mr. Syden- 
ham, therefore, in his note on this part, is very erroneous, " that,- according to Socrates and' 
Plato, the fovereign beauty is the fource of ////good.'*— T. 

» In the Greek we read thus, flwf t< ap av ayMvi^oiiiiOa ', But, fince we know of no precedent 
in Plato for the ufe of two interrogadvcs in this manner, that is, without the conjuncflion vi (or) 
between them; we fuppofe it ought to be read either Ueog TAP av aywyjC«'/*£^a i or HPOX ti TAP' 
». T. A. ** To what purpofe fliould we contend about it ?'* — S. 

6 delightful,. 
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delightful, and to charm. Were we to give, therefore, that petulant and 
faucy fellow this anfwer — " Noble fir, the beautiful is that which gives us 
pleafure through the hearing, and through the fight,'' do you think we (liould 
hot reftrain his infolence ? 

Hip. For my part, Socrates, I think the nature of the beautiful now truly 
well explained. 

Soc. But what fhall we fay of the beauty of manners, and of laws, 
Hippias? Shall we fay it gives us pleafure through the hearing, or through 
the fjght ? or is it to be ranked under fome other kind ? 

Hip. Perhaps the man may not think of this, 

Soc. By the Dog, Hippias, but that man would, of whom I (land in awe 
the mofl of all men ; and before whom I fhould be mofl afhamed if I trifled, 
and pretended to utter fomcthing of great importance, when in reality I 
talked idly, and fpoke nothing t6 the purpofe. 

Hip. Who is he? 

Soc. Socrates, the Ton of Sophronifcus ; who would no more fuffer me to 
throw out fuch random fpeeches, or fo readily decide on points which I had 
not thoroughly fifted, than he would allow me to talk of things which I am 
ignorant of, as if I knew them. 

Hip. Why, really, I mufl: own, that to me myfelf, fince you have flarted 
the obfervation, the beauty of laws feems referable to another kind. 

Soc. Softly, Hippias. For, though we have fallen into frefh difficulties, 
equal to our former ones, about the nature of the beautiful, we are in a fair 
way, I think, of extricating ourfelves out of them. 

Hip. How fo, Socrates ? 

Soc. I will tell you how the matter appears to me : whether or no there 
be any thing material in what I lay, you will confider. The beauty then of 
Jav^s and of manners, I imagine, may pofTibly be found not altogether abs- 
tra61ed from that kind of fenfation which arifes in the foul through the 
fenfes of hearing and of fight. But let us abide awhile by this definition, 
that " what gives us pleafure through thefe fenfes is the beautiful," with- 
out bringing the beauty of laws the lead: into queflion. Suppofe then, that 
ciih-r the man of whom I am fpcaking, or any other, fliould interrogate us 
after this manner : *' For what reafon, Hippias and Socrates, have you 
fcparated from the pleafant in general that fpecies of it in which you fay 

confifts 
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confifls the beantlful ; denying the chara61er of beautiful to thofe fpecies of 
pleafure wlr :h belong to the other fenfes, to the pleafures of tafte, the joys of 
Venus, aiul all others of the fame clafs ? Do you refufe them the charader 
of pleaiant alfo, and maintain that no pleafure neither is to be found in thefe 
fcnfations, or in any thing befide fceiiigand hearing?" Now, Hippias, what 
fliall we fay to this? 

Hip. By all means, Socrates, we mud allow pleafure to be found alfo in 
thele fenfations ; a pleafure very exquifite. 

Soc. " Since thefe fenfations then afford pleafure," will he fay,- " no lefs 
than thofe others, why do you deprive them of the name of beautiful, and rob^ 
them of their proper fhare of beauty ' ?" " Becaufe tliere is no one who would 
not laugh at us," we fhall anfwer, " were we to call eating a beautiful, thing, 
inftcad of a pleafant ; or the fmelling fweet odours, were we to fay, not that 
it \vas pleafant, but that it was beautiful. Above all, in amorous enjoy- 
ments, all the world would contend, there was the highefl: degree of the: 
fweet and pleafant ; but that whoever was engaged in them fhoiild take care 
not to be feen, the ad: of love being far from agreeable to the fight, or beau- 
tiful." Now, Hippias, when we have thus anfwered, he may reply, per- 
haps, in this manner : — " 1 apprehend perfedly well the reafon why you 
have always been aOiamed to call thefe pleafures beautiful ; it is becaufe they 
feem not fo to men. But the queflion which 1 afked you was not, What 
feemed beautiful to the multitude ; but. What was fo in reality." Then 
fliall we anfwer, I prefume, only by repeating our lail: hypothecs, that 
** we ourfelves give the name of beautiful to that part only of the pleafant 
which arifeth. in us by means of our fight and hearing." But have you any 
thing to fay which may be of fervice to our argument ? Shall we anfwer 
aught befides, Hippias ? 

Hip. To what he has faid, Socrates, it is unneceflary to make any fur- 
ther anfwer. 

Soc. " Very well now," will he fay. " If the pleafant then,'arifing through 
the fight and hearing, be the beautiful, whatever portion of the pleafant hap- 

* This fentence is 111 pointed by H. Stephens in two places : In the firfl: of which, at Icaft, we 
think it was done with defign •, fo as to give us this conftru£lion: — " What ? Do you deprive,'* 
&c. That learned editor was fond of doing the fame in many other fcntences ; and particularly 
in one, a little before rfiis, he haj in the margin propofcd the like alteration.'— S» 
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pens not to be this, it is clear it cannot be the beautiful." Shall we admit 
this ? 

Hip. Certainly. 

Soc. " Is that portion of the pleafant then," he will fay, " which arifes 
through the fight, the fame with that which arifes through the fight and 
hearing ? Or is that which arifes through the hearing, the fame with that 
which arifes through the hearing and the fight ?" " That which arifeth in 
lis through either of thofe feiifes alone, and not through the other," we fhall 
anfwer, " is by no means the fame with that which arifes through them both. 
For this feems to be the import of your queftion. But our meaning was, 
that each of thefe fpecles of the pleafant was, by itfelf feparately, the beau- 
tiful ; and that they were alfo, both of them together, the fame beautiful." 
Should we not anfwer fo ? 

Hip. By all means. 

Soc. " Does any fpecles of the pleafant then," he will fay, " differ from 
any other, whatever it be, fo far as it is pleafant ? Obferve ; I alk you not if 
one pleafure is greater or lels than another, or whether it is more or lefs a 
pleafure : but whether there is any difference between the pleafures in this 
refpe6l, that one of them is pleafure, the other not pleafure." In our opi- 
nion there is no difference between them, of this kind. Is there any ? 

Hip. I agree with you, there is not any. 

Soc. " For fome other reafon, therefore," he will fay it is, " than becaufe 
they are pleafures, that you have fele6led thefe fpecies of pleafure from the 
reft, and given them the preference. You have difcerned that there is 
fomething or other in them by which they differ from the reft; with a view 
to which difference you diftinguifli them by the epithet of beautiful. Now 
the pleafure which arifeth in us through the fenle of feeing, deriveth not its 
beauty from any thing peculiarly belonging to that fenfe '. For, if this were 
the caufe of its being beautiful, that other pleafure which arifes through the 
hearing never would be beautiful, as not partaking of that which is peculiar 
to the fenfe of feeing." •* You are in the right," ihall we fay ? 

Hip. We will. 

* That is, not from colo\ir, or from figure ; but from the due degree and proper difpofitlon of 
the colours ; or from the juli fize, fit arrangement and proport.on of the parts j in a word, from 
cieafure, harmony, and order.— S. 

Soc. 
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Soc. " So neither, on the other hand, does the pleafurc produced in u^ 
through the fenfe of hearing derive its beauty from any circu-nftance >yhicl^ 
peculiarly attends the hearing ^. For, in that cafe, the pleafure produced 
through feeing would npt be beautiful, as not partaking qf that which is 
peculiar to the fenfe of hearing \" ghall >ye ajjow, Hippias, that the m^n 
is in the right when he fays this ? 

Hip. Allow it. 

Soc. " But both thefe plcafures now are beaytiful, yoU fay." For fo we 
fay : do we uQt ? 

Hip. We do. 

Soc. " There is fomething in them, therefore, the fanac jn both, to which 
they owe their beauty, a beauty common to them both. There is fome- 
thing, I fay, which they have belonging to them both in corpmon, and alfo 
in particular to each. For otherwlfe they would not, both and each of them, 
be beautiful.*' Anfwer now, as if you were fpeaking to him. 

Hip. I anfwer then, that, in my opinion 2, you give a true account of 
the matter. 

Soc. Should there be any circumft^nce, therefore, attending on both thefe 
pleafures of the fight and hearing taken together; yet if the fame circum* 

* Th?t is, not from found, but from its jufl: degree and proper tone ; from the concord of 
founds and their orderly fuccelhon j from thofe numbers and proportions by which found is mea- 
fured. — S. 

* The Greek of this paflage is thus printed, ovxwv ni yt Ji' axo>if iJ^svw. So, in the fpeech of 
Socrates, immediately preceding, where the reafoning is the fame, only the terms inverted, yvc 
read Qvwuv trt ye h* o^ioii »}5bv)j. In both paflages the fenfe is thus very lame. Stephens propofes 
this reading, ovkovv evn ye k. t. X. which is found, he fays, in fome old manufcript. But the fenfe 
is very little amended by this alteration. Cornarlu?, whether from that manufcript in the HafTen- 
ftein library which he was favoured with the ufe of, or from his own fagacity, has recovered a 
part, at leaft, of the true reading 5 thus, ouk oucqt txt yt x. t. h. For, that we ought to read qvk ouaa, 
there can be no doubt; the argumentation (hows it fufficiently : but this amendment may, 
we imagine, be improved by reading ouk ouju nyc J*' axoYtg (and in the former paflage Ji' chJ-ewj) 

TjJ'oV)!.— S. 

* In the edition of Plato by Stephens we read the Greek of this pafl^ige thus, ttioi Jb«ej ex^v, «f 
Myu i and by a marginal note we find, that it was fo printed by defign. But tlie editions of Aldus 
and of Waldcr give us the lalt word, Xeyfis, which is certainly ri^ht : for, in reading xgyn, HIpp'as 
is made to fpeak of the man, not /c? him, coptrary to the intention of Plato cxpreflcd in the pre- 
ceding fentencc. — S. 
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fiance attend not on each taken feparately ; or fhould any attend on each 
feparately % yet not on both together ; they cannot derive their beauty from 
this circumftance. 

Hip. How is it poflible, Socrates, that any circumftance whatever, which 
attends on neither of them, •(hould ever attend on both ? 

Soc. Do you think this impoffible ? 

Hip. I muft be quite ignorant, I own, in things of this fort ; as I am quite 
unufed to fuch kind of difputes. 

Soc. You jefl, Hippias. But I am in danger, perhaps, of fancying that I 
fee fomething, fo circumftanced, as you aver to be impofTible. 

Hip. You are in no danger of any fuch fancy, Socrates; but are plealed to 
look afquint purpofely : that is all. 

Soc. Many things, I afTure you, of that kind appear to me very evident. 
But I give no credit to them ; becaufe they are not evident to you, who have 
raifcd a larger fortune than any man living, by the profeffion of philofophy ; 
and becaufe they appear only to me, who have never in that way earned a 
farthing. I have fome fufpicion, however, that poffibly you are not in earned 
with me, but defign to impofe upon me : fo many things of that kind do I 
perceive fo plainly. 

Hip. No one will know better than yourfelf, Socrates, whether I am ia 
earned with you or not, if you will but begin and tell me, what thofe things 
are which you perceive fo plainly. You will foon fee that you talk idly. For 
you will never find a circumftancc attending us both together, which attends 
feparately neither you nor me. 

Soc. How fay you, Hippias ? But perhaps you have reafon on your fide^ 
and I may not apprehend it. Let me, therefore, explain to you my meaning 
more diftindtly. To me then it appears, that fome circumdance of being, 
which attends not my individual perfon, nor yours, fomething which belongs 
neither to me, nor to you, may yet podibly belong to both of us, and attend 
both our perfons taken together : and, on the other hand *, that certain cir- 

cum dances 

* In the Greek text, after this firft part of the fentence, E« a^a ti awrai a\ ri Jbvai afxpoTtpai vcttov- 
ta<riVy luartfa ^e fiyi, there is a manifeft omirTion of the following words, »j Uartpa /*fv, a/x^oTipai Jt 
fAviy as will appear afterwards, where Socrates refers to this very fentence.-~S. 

-* The Greek of this paflage is thus printed : irtfa J' avj a afAfortfoi niirQu&a^Aiy givat, raura oi/Jk- 
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cumftances of being, not attending us both taken together, may attend each 
of our feparate and fingle perfons. 

Hip. You tell me of prodigies ftill greater, I think, now ', Socrates, than 
thofe which you told me of juft before. For confider : if both of us are honeft, 
man, muft not each of us be honeft ? or, fuppofing each of us difhoneft, mud 
we not both be fo ? If both are found and well, is not each alfo ? Or, fhould. 
each of us now be tired of any thing •, or come off ill in fome combat be- 
tween us, or be amazed and confounded, or be affeded any other way, 
would not both of us be in the fame plight ? To go further ; in cafe that 
we had, both of us, images of ourfelves made of gold, or filver, or ivory; or 
that both of us, if you will give me leave to fay it, were generous, or wife» 
or honourable ; did both of us happen to be old or young ; or to be poffefled 
of any other human quality ; or to be in any condition whatever incident to 
human life ; muft not each of us be, of abfolute neceflity, that very fame 
kind of man, and in thofe very fame circumftances ? 

Soc. Beyond all doubt. 

Hip. But you, Socrates, with your companions and fellow difputantsj 
confider not things univerfally, or in the whole. Thus you take the beau- 

'T^fov uvai vfimv. By which the fenfe of this part of the fentence is made exa£lly the fame with 
that of the former part. But the words irtpx ^ au plainly indicate, that fomething different is 
intended. And what this precifely is, will appear in the beginning of page 4^11 ; where this fen- 
tence of Socrates is repeated in other words, and ridiculed by Hippias. In conformity with 
which undoubted meaning of this paflage, we are obliged to make an alteration here in the Greek 
text, and to read it thus, tTtpac S' au^ a, MH cc^(poT£foi TnTrc^ayLtv ui/ai, ravra 'EKATEPON lura* 
rtfjLuy.—^S. 

* Inftead of av, we prefume that we ought here to read wv, asoppofed to 0K70V 'jrporspov at the 
end of the fentence. — S. 

* Whoever has any tafte for humour cannot fall of obferving the drollery with which Hippias 
is here made to confefs in what condition he finds himfelfj tired of the converfation upon a fub- 
je£l, the tendency of which he is ignorant of, confuted over and over, and at length quite puz- 
zled with a feeming paradox. His fly infinuation alfo here, that Socrates was in the fame condition 
with himft^lf i and his other, juft before, that Socrates rcafoned unfairly, like himfelf and his bro- 
ther fophifts ; thefe ftrokes of humour will be obvious to all who are acquainted with Plato's artful 
and humorous way of writing. Hut thofe who have a delicacy of tafte to difcern the feveral 
kinds of humour, will have an additional pleafure in diftinguiftiing the coarfc farcafms and buf- 
foon manner of Hippias, both in this fpeech and before in page 402, from the genteel and fine 
raillery always ufed by Socrates. — S. 
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tiful and chop it into pieces : and every thing in nature, which happens to 
be the fubjea of your difcourfe, you lerve in the Tanrie manner, fplittino- and 
dividing it *. Hence you are unacquainted with the greatiicfs of thin^-s*, 

\vith 

* It was the manner of Socrates In converfa'tion, whaterer was the fubje<5t of It, to afcend to 
the confuieration of the thing in general •, to divide it into its feveral fpecies ; and to dillinguifh 
each fpecies from the reft by fome peculiar chara£ler, in order to come at the definite and precife 
nature of the very thing in queftion. — S. 

* All rhiii^s in nature, diftingui(hed i^to fheir feveral kinds, general and fpecific, are, according 
'lio the 'Platohic dofVrine, the unfolding of univcrfal form and beauty. That this principle, which 
«Very where bounds every part of nature, may appear in a brighter light j that oppofite principle, 
infinitude or the infinite, is here exhibited to view: and amongft the various reprefentations 
given of it by the antient phyfiologifls, that of Anaxagoras is fingled out from the reft ; probably 
for this reafon, becaufe it affbrds the ftrongeft contraft : the infinite, according to his do£lrine, 
teirtg, if the exprefhon may be allowed jus, infinite the moft of all; or, as SimpUcius ftyles it, 
£i7r£ipaxti aTteipev, infinitely infinite. A Yommary account of which may be neceflary to a full com- 
prehenfion of the paflage before us. — Down to the time of Anaxagoras, all the philofophers 
agreed in the dodrine of one infinite, material, principle of things. This was held by Pythagoras 
and his fo'lowers to be nothing elfe than a common fubje£l-matter of the four elements, of 
primary forms of nature : from the various combinations of which four, in various proportions, 
are made all other natural bodies. By the difciples of Anaximander it was fuppofed to have 
!form, though inc^iftlnfl: and indeterminate ; out of which all contrarieties arofe through fepara- 
tion. Others imagined the infinite 'to have fome determinate and dif)in£l: form : and thefe again 
■were divided. For fome, at the head of whom wasThales, thought it a watery fluid, or moiflure, 
i^eplete with^the feeds of all things ; every thing being produced from fome feminal principle by 
fevolutionand dilatation, through the a£kion of the moift fluid. In the opinion of others, of Anaxi- 
inencs and his fchool, it was a kind of air j from the rarefaction and condenfation of which were 
produced other great and uniform kinds of body throughout the univerfe, by mixture making the 
leiTer the compofite. Such were the moft antient acco^ints of the material caufe of things, and 
their origin out of tlie one infinite. But Anaxagoras ftruck out a new road to the knowledge of 
liature. For, denying the origin of things from any infinite one, whether determinate or indeter- 
minate, formed or unformed •, denying the exiftence of any primary or elementary bodies *, deny- 
ing all effential change in nature, even any alteration in any thing, except fuch as arofe from 
local motion, or the fliifting of parts from one body to another ; he taught, that the ccwrpufcula, 
or component parts of things, were always what they are at'prefent : for that the forms of nature, 
innumerable in their kinds, were compofed of fimilar and homogeneous parts. Further he taught 
that each of thefe minute bodies, tliough homogeneous with that whole of which it was a part, 
Vis itfelf compofed of parts diffimilar and heterogeneous, infinite in number j there being no 
bounds in nature to minutenefs : that thefe heterogeneous bodies, infinitely minute, were of all 
kinds i fo that all things, in fome meafure, were together every where j and each of thofe cor- 
'pufcula, apparently fo unilorm, contained all the various principles of things j that the predo- 
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with bodies of infinite magnitude, through the natural continuity of being. 
And now fo much are you a ftranger to the vaftnefs of this view of the 
univerfe, as to imagine that any thing, whether being or circumftance of 
being, can poffibly belong to both thole pleafures which we are fpeaking of, 
taken together, yet not belong to each of them ; or, on the other hand, 
may belong to each, without belonging to both. So void of thought and 

minancc of fome one of thefe principles, that is, the quantity of it exceeding that of the reft, 
conftituted the nature of each minute body ; fitting it alfc» for union with bodies homogeneous to 
it, that is, with other bodies, where the fame principle was predominant : that, all things being in 
perpetual motion, which firfl: began, and is continued on by adlive mind, difpofing all things; 
the predominance of each principle was continually fludluating and changing ; the de{lrud\ion of 
the prefent predominance was the diflblution of each temporary boing; and a new predominance, 
that of fome other principle, was the generation of what we call a new being. Fcr inftancej 
whereas every drop of water contains aerial particles within it i as foon as thefe begin to predo- 
minate in any watery drop, it rifcs in air j and, receiving there an increafe of the aerial principle, 
by degrees b.comes united to the air. So, air refines into fire, and thickens into water, through 
the overpowering of the one or the other of thefe neighbour principles, with which i' ever had 
maintained a fecret correfpondcnce. So the earthy particles, accumulated in the water, produce 
mud, by degree; hardening into earth ', thence into various mineral bodies, ftones, and metals, 
according to the kind of earth predominant in each place through motion. Thefe again crumble 
into common earth : from which all the various vegetable beingaarife in like manner, nouriflied 
and increafed by the accumulation of particles homogeneous ; and into which they fall, and arc 
difTolved again, through the decay and diminution of thofe particles, whofe fuperior number and 
ftrength to refift others of a different kind had before conftituted the being. In the fame manner 
all the parts of animals, whether mufcular, membranous, bony, or any other, receivse nourifhment; 
or admit decay, by addition or fubtra6tion of homogeneous particles. It vfill be eaCy for a 
thinking mind to purfue nature adiiig in this method, according to Anaxagoras, through aU 
things. The principles of things. are thus made infinite, not only in number and minutenefs ; but 
there being alfo a continuity of b/xoiofXEpeiaiy or homogeneous particles, a<pv a-wsx^^cuEvat, through 
the univerfe, every ofiotofxepiaj that is, every kind of things, is a natural body, infinite in magnitude, 
and infinitely dlvilible into fuch parts as are wholly agreeing in their kind. Simplicius, in his 
commentnry on the Pl;yfics of Ariftotle, to which ineilimable magazine of gntient phyfiology we 
are indcbti d for the chief part of this note, draws the fame conclufion : his words are thefe : ix t«» 
tipvitjiivuv n-poxt^pov (rvvvonVf on n yrav en Travroi eKKpinrai, hm travra ev iraa-iv kttiv, cv ftovov to Trav si\>m 
xa» InaffTOV, ou tw -rrhr.^a /j.ovov «^>a nai tw fxcysOei, aTrtipaxif avupov e<rTai ** From the account nr^w 
given it is eafy to conceive, that if every thing is made out of every thing by feparation, and all 
things are in all, not only the univerfe, but every kind of things therein, is infinitely infinite, not 
only in the number of Its parts, but alfo In magnitude." See Ariftot. Phyfic.l. i. c. 4. and 1. iii, 
c. 4. Simplic. Com. fol. 6, and 105. b. 106. a.— S. 

conCderation, 
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confideratlon, fo fimple, and fo narrow-minded arc you and your compa** 
nions. 

Soc. Such is the lot of our condition, Hipplas. It is not what a man 
will, fays the common proverb, but what he can. However, you are always 
kind in aflifting us with your inftrudions. For but juft now, before you 
had taught me better, how fimple my mind was, and how narrow my way 
of thinking, 1 fhall give you ftill a plainer proof, by telling you what were 
my thoughts upon the prefent fubje6l : — if you will give me leave. 

Hip. You will tell them to one who knows them already, Socrates. 
•For I am well acquainted with the different ways of thinking, and know 
the minds of all who philofophize. Notwithftanding, if it will give plea- 
fure to yourfelf, you may tell me. 

Soc. To me, I confefs, it will. You mufl: know then, my friend, that I 
was fo foolilh, till I had received from you better information, as to imagine 
of myfelf and you, that each of us was one pcrfon ; and that this, which each 
of us was, both of us were not, as not being one, but two perfons. — Such a 
fimpleton was 1 ! — But from you have I now learnt, that if both of us are 
two perfons, each of us alfo by nccefTity is two ; and that, if each of us be 
but one, it follows by thb fame neceflity, that both of us are no more. For, 
by reafon of the continuity of being, according to Hippias, it is impoffiblc 
it fhould be otherwife ; each of us being of necefTity whatever both of us 
are, and both whatever each '. And now, perfuaded by you to believe thefe 
things, here I fit me down and reft contented. But firft inform me, Hip- 
pias, whether we are one perfon, you and I together ; or whether you are 
two perfons, and I two perfons. 

Hip. What mean you, Socrates ? 

Soc. The very thing which I fay. For I am afraid of entering with you 
into a further difcufTion of the fubjed, becaufe you fall into a pafHon 
with me, whenever you fay any thing which you take to be important, 

3 TTic words of Anaxagoras, as cited by Simpliclus, pag. io6. b. really favour fuch a conclufion. 
For he cxprcfsly fays, that his fyflem of the continuity of being included ra va^n kui ra^ i|« j, every 
thing which any being had, or fufFered : that is, in fcholaftic language, all the properties and 
accidents of being ; or, in common fpeech, the condition and circumflances of things ; which, a$ 
iifi tells us, jnfcparably follow and attend their fcveral natures. — S. 

To 
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To venture for once, however ; tell me — Is not each of us one ? and is not 
the behig one a circumllance attendant upon our being ? 

Hip. Without doubt. 

Soc. If each of us then be one, each of us muft be alfo odd. Or think 
you that one is not an odd number ? 

Hip. I think it is. 

Soc. Are we odd both together then, notwithftanding that we are two ? 

Hip. That is abfurd, Socrates. 

Soc. But botli together, we are even. Is it not fo ? 

Hip, Certainly, 

Soc. Now, becaufe both of us together we are even, does it follow from 
thence that each of us fingly too is even ? 

Hip. Certainly not, 

Soc. There is not, therefore, fuch an abfolute neceflity, as you faid jufl 
now there was, that, whatever both of us were, each fhould be the fame ; 
and that, whiatever each of us was, the fame mud we be both. 

Hip. Not in fuch cales as thefe, I acknowledge ; but ftill it holds true in 
fuch as I enumerated before. 

Soc. That fuffices, Hippias. I am contented with this acknowledgljicnt, 
that it appears to be fo in ibme cafes, but in others otherwife. For, if you 
remember from whence the prefent difpute arofe, I faid, that the pleafures 
of fight and hearing could not derive their beauty from any circumftance 
which attended on each, yet not on both ; neither from any which attended 
on both, yet not on each : but that the beauty of them was derived from 
fomething which they had belonging to both of them in common, and in 
particular to each. And this I faid, becaufe you had admitted the beauty of 
them both together, and of each feparately. From which I drew this con- 
fequence, that they were indebted for their beauty to fome being, whofe 
prefence ftill followed and attended on them both 5 and not to fuch as fell 
fhort of either. And I continue ftill in the fame mind. But anfwer me^ as 
if we were now beginning this lafl: inquiry afrefh. Pleafure through the 
fight and pleafure through the hearing, then, being fuppofed beautiful, both 
of them and each ; tell me, docs not the caufe of their beauty follow 
and attend on both of them taken together, and upon each alfo confidered 
feparate ? 

Hip, 
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HtP. Without doubt. 

Soc. Is it then becaufe they are pleafures, both and each of them, that 
they are beautiful ? Or, if this were the caufe, wouJd not the pleafures of 
th^ other feilfes be beautiful, as well as thefe ? For it appeared that they 
were pleafures as well as thefe : — if you remember. 

Hip. I remember it well. 

Sdc. But becaufe thefe pleafures arife in us through fight and hearino-, 
this we afTigned for the caufe of their being beautiful. 

Hip. It was fo determined. 

Soc. Obferve now, whether I am right or not: for, as well as I can 
fem^mber, we agreed that the pleafant was the beautiful; not the plcafant 
in general, but thofe ipecies of it only which are pjoduced through light 
and hearing. 

HiP* It is true. 

Soc. Does not this circumftancc then attend on both thefe pleafures taken 
together ? and is it not wanting to each of them alone ? For by no means is 
either of them alone, as was faid before, produced through both thofe ftnfes. 
Both of them are indeed through both, but not fo is each. Is this true ? 

Hi?. It is. 

Soc. They are not beautiful, therefore, either of them, from any cir- 
curtiftance which attends on either by itfelf. For we cannot argue from 
either to both \ nor, from what each is feparately, infer what they both are 
jointly. So that we may affert the joint beauty of both theie pleafures, 
according to our prcfent hypothecs of the beautiful : but this hypotbefis 
will hot fupport us in afferting any beauty feparate in either. Or how fay 
we ? Is it not of neceflity fo ? 

Hip. So it appears. 

Soc. Say we then that both are beautiful, but deny that each is fo ? 

Hip. What reafon is there to the contrary ? 

Soc. This reafon, my friend, as it feems to me ; becaufe we had fuppofed 
certain circumftanoes attendant upon things with thib condition, that, if 
thev appertained to any two things, both together, they appertanied at the 
fame time to each ; and, if they appertained to ^ach, that they appertained 
alio to both. Of this kind are all fuch circumftances and attendants of 
things as were enumerated by you. Are they not ? 

Hip. 
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Hip. They arc. 

Soc. But luch circumftances or appendages of being, as thofe related by 
me, arc otherwife : and of this kind are the being each, and the being both. 
Have not I llated the cafe rightly ? 

Hip. You have. 

Soc. Under which kind then, Hippias, do you rank the beautiful ? Do 
you rank it among thofe mentioned by yourfelf ? as when you inferred that 
if I was well and hearty, and you well and hearty, then both of us were 
well and hearty : or, if I was honeft and you honefl:, then both of us were 
honeft : or, if we both were fo, it followed that fo was each of us. Does the 
fame kind of inference hc^d true in this cafe ? If I am beautiful, and you 
are beautiful, then both of us are beautiful ; and if both of us, then each. 
Or is there no reafon why it fhould not here be as it is in numbers '^ ? two 
of which, taken together, may be even ; though each feparately is perhaps 
odd, perhaps even: or, as it is in magnitudes * ; where two of them, though 
each is incommenfurable with fome third, yet both together may perhaps 
be commenfurable with it, perhaps incommenfurable. A thoufand fuch 
other things there are, which I perceived, as I faid, with great clearnefs. 
Now, to whether of thefe two orders of being do you refer the beautiful? 
Does the proper rank of it appear as evident to you as it does to me ? For 
to me it appears highly abfurd, to fuppofe both of us beautiful, yet each of 
us not fo ; or each of us beautiful, yet not fo both ; no lefs abfurd, than it 
is to fuppofe the fame kind of difference between the natures of both and 

* For inftance ; the two odd numbers, feven and three, together make the even number, ten : 
and the two even numbers, fix and four, make the very fame number. — S. 

^ For hiftance-, let there be fuppofcd a line ten inches in length, meafured by whole inches; 
a line of three inches .|, and another line of two inches -^-, arc each of them incommenfurable 
with the firft given line j becaufe neither of them can be meafured completely by any line fo long 
as a whole inch : yet both together making fix inches, they are commenfurable with the line of 
ten inches, by the inch-meafure.— It is the fame with the powers of two lines. The power of 
either may be incommenfurable with that of the other, and alfo with fome given magnitude : yet 
the power arifing from both may be commenfurable with that third magnitude. See Euclid. 
E!em. lib. x- prop. 35.— To the prefent purpofKS alfo is applicable the following theorem. The 
diameter of a fcjuare is dcmonftrated by Euclid (F.lem. x. 97.) to be incommenftirable with its 
fide : and confcqucntly fo is a line twice as long as the diameter. Yet the re<n:angular fpacc 
comprehended by that diameter and by a line of twice its length, is equal to a fquare, whofe fide 
js commenfurable with the fide of the given fquare. — S. 
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each In any of the cafes put by you. Do you agree with me then in rank- 
ing the beautiful among thefe, or do you refer it to the oppofite clafs of 
things ? 

Hip. I entirely agree with you, Socrates. 

Soc. You do well, Hippias : becaufe we fhall thus be freed from any 
fiirther inquiry upon this article. For, if the beautiful be in that clafs of 
thuigs where we agree to place it, the pleafant then, which arifes in us 
trough fight and hearing, can no longer be fuppofed the beautiful. Becaufe 
that which comes through both thofe fenfes jointly, may make the pleafures 
which arife from thence beautiful indeed both taken together ; but cannot, 
make either of them fo, confidered as feparate from the other. But that 
the beautiful (hould have fuch an efFed:, or communicate itfelf in this manner, 
is abfurd to fuppofe ; as you and I have agreed, Hippias, 

Hip. We agreed it was fo, I own. 

Soc. It is impoffible, therefore, that the pleafant, arifing in us through 
fight and hearing, fhould be the beautiful ; becaufe from this hypothefis an 
abfurdity would follow. 

Hip. You have reafon on your fide. 

Soc. *' Begin again then, and tell me,'*^ will he fay, "for you have mi/Ted 
it now, what is that beautiful, the afTociate of both thefe pleafures, for the 
fake of which you give them the preference to all others, by honourin<y 
them with the name of beautiful?'* It appears to me, Hippias, neceffary 
for us to anfwer thus ; that " thefe are of all pleafures the mofl: innocent 
and good, as well both of them taken together, as each taken fnigly '.'* Or 
can you tell me of any circumftance befide, in which they differ from other 
pleafures ? 

Hip. I know of none befide : for they are indeed the befl of all; 

Soc. "This then," he will fay, "do you now maintain to be the beau- 
tiful, pleafure profitable ?" — " It is fo in my opinion," I fhall anfwer. — What 
anfwer would you make? 

Hip. The fame. 

Soc. " Well then," will he fay: "the profitable, youknow, is that which 
is the efficient of good. And the efficient, as we agreed lately, is a thing 

' See the latter part of the Philebus. 

different 
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difFerent from the effed. Our reafoning, therefore, has brought us round 
to the fame point again : for thus neither would the good be beautiful, nof 
would the beautiful be good ; each of thefe being, upon this hypothefis, dif- 
ferent from the other.** " Mod evidently fo ;'* is the anfwer we muft make, 
Hipplas, if we are of found mind. For the facrednefs of truth will never 
fuffer us to oppofe the man who has truth with him on his fide. 

Hip. But now, Socrates, what think you all thefe matters are which wc 
have been difputing about ? They are the (hreds and tatters of an argument, 
cut and torn, as I faid before, Into a thoufand pieces. But the thing which 
is beautiful, as well as highly valuable, is this : to be able to exhibit a fine 
fpeech, in a becoming and handfome manner, before the council, or court 
of juftice, or any other afTembly or perfon in authority, to whom the fpeech 
is addrefled ; fuch a fpeech as hath the power of perfuafion ; and having 
ended to depart, not with mean and infignificant trophies of vidory, but 
with a prize the nobleft, the prefervation of ourfelves, our fortunes, and 
our friends. This you ought to be ambitious of, and bid adieu to fuch petty, 
and paltry difputes ; or you will appear as if you had quite loil: your fenfes^ 
playing with fl:raws and trifles, as you have been now doing. 

Soc. O friend Hippias ! you are happy that you know what courfe of life 
it is befl: for a man to follow, and have followed it, according to your own 
account, fo fuccefsfully yourfelf. But I feem fated to be under the power of 
a daemoniacal nature, who keeps me wandering continually in fearch of 
truth, and ftill at a lofs where to find it. And whenever I lay my difficul- 
ties and perplexities before you wife men, I meet with no other anfwer from 
you than contumely and reproach. For you all tell me the fame thing 
which you tell me now, " That 1 bufy myfelf about filly, minute, and infig- 
nificant matters." On the other hand, when, upon giving credit to what 
you all tell me, I fay, as you do, *' That to be able to exhibit a fine fpeech in 
a court of juftice, or any other afTembly, and to go through it in a proper and 
handfome manner, is the fineft thing in the world ; and that no employment 
is fo beautiful, or fo well becomes a man; I then meet with cenfurc and ob- 
loquy from fome who are here prefent ', but efpecially from that man who 
is always reproving me. For he is my nearefl of kin, and lives with me in 

* Meaning his philofophic friends. 

312 the 
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the fame houfc. So, whenever I return home, and am entered in, as foon 
as he hears me talking in this ftrain, he a(ks me if I am not aftiamed to pro- 
nounce, with fo much confidence, what profsffions and employments are 
fine, or beautiful, or becoming ; when I have plainly fhown myfelf fo igno- 
rant with regard to things beautiful, as not to know wherein the nature of 
beauty confifts. — " And how can you judge," fays he, " who has fpoken a 
beautiful or fine fpeech, or done any thing elfe in a handfome manner, and 
who not, ignorant as you are what the beautiful and handfome is ? Such 
then being the difpofition of your mind, is it poffible that you can think life 
more eligible to you than death ?" Tlius have I had the ill fortune, as I told 
you, to fuffer obloquy and reproach from you, to fuffer obloquy alfo and re- 
proach from him. But, perhaps, it is neceffary to endure all this. If I 
have received benefit or improvement from it, there is no harm done. And 
I feem to myfelf, Hippias, improved and benefited by the converfation of 
you both. For the meaning of the proverb, " Things of beauty are things 
of difficult y," if I am not miflaken in myfelf, I know. 
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X HE compofition, fays Mr. Sydenham ', of this dialogue is of a fingular 
cafl, and different from that of any other. For the principal part of it 
confifts of oratorical fpecches, fpoken at a certain banquet or entertainment, 
by fome of the company in their turns, upon a fubjedl propofed by one of 
their number. — ^The Ipcakers are thefe fix, Phaedrus, Paufanias, Eryxima- 
chus, Ariftophanes, Agatho, and Socrates. Their feveral fpecches are finely 
diftinguifhed by different flyles of oratory, and with great propriety difplay 
the peculiar charafter of each fpeaker. — The firft of them, Phaedrus, was 
a young gentleman of the mofl ingenuous difpofition, modeft, candid, and a 
lover of truth ; refined, elevated, and heroic in his fentiments ; the fame 
perfon whofe chara61er Plato has thus drawn at large in a dialogue infcribcd 
with his name. From thence alfo we learn that he was a great admirer 
of Lyfias the orator : accordingly, the fpeech made by him in this Banquet 
favours much of the flyle of Lyfias, fuch as it is charadlerized by Plato * him- 
felf ; the dldion being pure and elegant ; the periods round and well turned ;. 
but expreffing the fame fentiments over and over again in variety of lan- 
guage ; and where the fentiments are various, void of all method or order in 
the ranging them. — The next fpeech, reported in the dialogue, is that of 
Paufanias ; who appears to have been a flatefman or politician, a great admirer 

* Nearly the whole of this Litrodudion is extra£led from Mr. Sydenham's argument to this" 
dialogue. As he is miftaken in certain parts of his argument, from the want of a more profound * 
knowledge of Phuo's philofophy, I found it impoflible to give it entire.'^T, 

» See the Phcedrus. 
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of both the Spartan and the Athenian laws, and an enemy to all other fyrtems 
of government and manners. The ftyle of his oratory correfponds exadly with 
the charader which Hcrmogenes gives ns of the %le ufcd by Ifocratcs : 
for he is clear and diftind, and divides his fubjed properly ; is profufc in 
ornaments, and rather too nice and accurate ; diffufe and ample in his fenti- 
inents, though not in his exprefHon ; and taking a large compafs of aro^u- 
ment in the coming to his point. We find him however free from thofe 
faults for which that critic juflly reprehends Ifocratcs : for in the fpeech 
of Paufanias there is no languor nor tedioufncfs ; nor is he guilty of preach- 
ing, or of being didadic ; vices in oratory which are the ufual concomitants 
of old age, atid in Ifocratcs perhaps were principally owing to that caufe : 
certain it is, that moft of his orations now extant were compofed in the 
decline of his life, and that in the lateft of them thofe blemifhes are the 
moft confpicuous. But at the time when the fpeeches, reported in this 
dialogue, were fuppofed to have been fpoken, Ifocratcs was in the flower 
both of his age and of his eloquence. Add to this, that Paufanias here 
immoderately affeds fome of thofe little graces of flyle for which Ifocratcs 
was remarkable in his younger years mofl ' ; fuch as amOio-sig, or oppofitions ; 
'Trapto-CAja-sig, or parities, where one member of a fentence anfwers either ia 
found or fentiment to another ; and thofe merely verbal or literal fimilarities, 
of adnominations, adliterations, and the fame beginnings or endings of two 
or more words near ojie another. One of thefe ornaments, improperly 
lafed, Plato ridicules in the way of mimicry, as foon as the fpeech of Pau- 
fanias is ended : which alone feems a fufficient evidence that Plato in fram- 
inor that fpeech purpofely imitated the flyle of Ifocratcs. His intention in 
{o doing, as appears probable, we think, from the beginning of the fpeech 
kfelf, was to fet in contrail: thofe two celebrated orators, l.ylias and Ifocratcs ; 
and to exhibit the former as treating his fubje6l in a general, indifcriminating, 
indeterminate way, copious in his language, but jejune in matter : the other, 
as diilinguifhing and methodical, full of matter, and ample in particulars, 
from having ftudied the nature of his fubjed more diftindly, philofophically, 
and minutely. It may be pertinent to obferve, that Plato feems to have 

' See Hermogenes ?r£/>« »^£(uy, 1. i. c. 12. The fame critic mpi ixtQohi/, c. 1;^. and 16. Vit. 
Homer, inter Opufc. Mytholog. ex ed. 2da, pag. 300, 301. Q^iiitilian. Inftitut. Orat. 1. ix. c. 3. 
^nd Demttrius Phaler. Trsft ipfxnviia;, § 29. 

4 had 
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had the fame view in introducing the mention of Ifocrates near the con- 
clufion of his dialogue named Phasdrus. — The next fpeaker to Paufanias is 
Eryiimachus ; whofe profeflion was that of medicine ; and his fpeech is fuit- 
able to his profeffion ; for he confiders the fubjedl in a more extenfive view ; 
and, beginning from the human body, both in its found aiKl morbid ftatc, 
goes on like a thorough naturalift, and purfues his inflances through every 
part of nature, through earth, air and fky, up to that which is divine. His 
oratory, to the beft of our little judgment in thefe matters, agrees with what 
Hermogenes ' reports of Pericles, that of all the antient orators, meaning 
before the time of Demofthenes, he had in appearance, as well as in 
reality, the moft of the hmryig, that is, weight with his hearers, and power 
over their pafTions. For, according to that critic^ the real ^eivorng of an 
orator confifts in a ready and apt ufe of his general knowledge, or an 
opportune and proper application of it, in managing his fubje6l ; and the 
hivoTr,g is moll apparent, he fays, when the swotat^ the thoughts and fenti- 
ments, are profound, curious, and out of the common road, yet flriking and 
forcible. Now the real and the apparent htvoTyjg^ as thus defcribed, are both 
of them remarkable in the only oration of Pericles we have left, inferted by 
Thucydides in his hiflory : and both feem affedledly ufed in the fpeech of 
Eryximachus ; which we prefume, therefore, Plato compofed in imitation 
of Pericles. — Next after him fpeaks Ariftophanes, the celebrated comic poet ; 
through whofe comedies, fuch at leaft as are ftill remaining, runs the fame 
rich vein of humour, the fame lively and redundant wit, which characterize 
his fpeech in the Banquet. — The next fpeech is made by Agatho, the donor 
of the feaft. Agatho was at this time a young man of a large fortune, 
generous, magnificent, and pohfhed in his manners ; much admired by all 
for the comelinefs of his perfon ; and celebrated by Plato in the Protagoras 
for his fine parts and excellent natural difpolition. His genius inclined 
him to poetry, and particularly to that of the tragic kind ; in which he was 
fo fuccefsful, as to win the prize from all his antagonifts, in one of thofe 
competitions for excellence in writing tragedies annually held at the feaft 
of Bacchus. Upon this occafion it was that he gave his friends that enter-f 
tainment which Plato has immortalized by this fine dialogue. We have no 

* Sec his treatife ittft j^twv, 1, ii. c. 9. 
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piece of hh^ writing extant ; but it is highly probable that the fpeech here 
attributed to him gives a juft reprefcntation of his %le : for the lancruacre 
of it is extremely poetical, florid, and abounding with metaphors ; and the 
fentiments are wonderfully elegant, ingenious, and full of fancy, but have 
not fo much as an appearance of truth for their foundation. — The laft 
fpeaker on the fubjed is Socrates : and his fpeech is in every refped worthy 
of the man. For in his whole conduft he was modeft, and careful to avoid 
the leaft degree of oftentation ; in all his difcourfe he was felicitous above all 
things for the truth in every fubje<ft', and propofed to himfelf that as the 
principle end in all his difputes, inquiries, and refearches ; and whenever he 
took the lead in converfation, he began from things eafy, common, and 
obvious, but gradually role to fpeculations the mofl: difficult, fublime, and 
excellent. Agreeably to this charadler, he delivers in his fpeech nothing as 
from himfelf; but introduces artother perfon, afluming the magifterial airs 
of a teacher, yet condefcending, gentle, and affable. This perfon is Dio- 
tima, a lady at that time in high reputation for her intercourfe with the 
Gods, and her predictions of future events. The fpeech of Socrates con- 
tains the recital of a converfation between himfelf and this prophetic lady ; 
into whofe mouth he puts what he has a mind to teach, on purpofe to 
infuiuate that his fpeech was indifputably true, was worthy of being thought 
divinely infpired, and conveyed the knowledge of divine things. The elo- 
quence of it exemplifies that doctrine taught by Plato in his Phaedrus and 
his Gorgias, that the man who beft knows the truth in every fubje6l he 
treats of, and intends the good of thofe whom he endeavours to perfuade, 
he who has the mofl knowledge of human nature, and of the various dif- 
pofitions of men, and confequently can adapt his fpeech to the temper of 
his audience, he is likely to make the ableft and beft fpeaker ; the other 
qualifications requifite to form an orator being comparatively mean, and, 
fo far as art is concerned in them, eafily attainable. The truth of this 
dodrine was foon after abundantly confirmed in Demoflhenes, who, form- 
ing himfelf upon the rules laid down by Plato,, became at once the mofl 
perfefl patriot, politician, and orator of his (I had almofl faid of any) age. — 
After thefe fix fpeeches are ended, a new charader is brought upon the 

I See th€ Greater Hippias* 

ftage. 
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ftage,— Alciblades, a young nobleman of the firft rank in Athens, of great 
natural and acquired abilities, chiefly thofe of the military kind, but of difTo- 
lute and thoroughly debauched manners. Being ambitious of power and 
government in the ftate too early, before he was qualified for them by know- 
ledge and experience, he had for fome time been a follower of Socrates, 
whofe eloquence and reafoning he faw prevailing always over thofe of the 
Sophifts: for he hoped to acquire, in his coinpany and converfe, the fame 
fuperior power of perfuafion ; in order to employ that power with the people, 
and gratify the views of his ambition. He is introduced into the banquet- 
room, far from fober; and his behaviour and fpeech (for he is engaged by 
the company to make a fpeech) perfectly agree with the chara6ler of his 
manners. The fubje6l on which he fpeaks is profefledly, and in all appear- 
ance, foreign to the point fpoken to by the reft, as the diforderly and un- 
thinking condition which he is in requires it fhould be ; but it is far from 
being fo in reality. Plato has not only woven it into his defign in this in- 
comparable dialogue, but has made it one of the mo/l eflential parts, with- 
out which the work had been wholly defe6live in the e!id for which it was 
framed ^ Thcfe fpeeches, with the convcrfation and occurrences at the 
banquet, make the principal part of this dialogue ; and are introduced, not 
in a dramatic, but a narrative way. The introdu6lion is partly narrative, 
and partly dramatic ; by which means it is fomewhat intricate. For the 
dialogue opens with a converfation between two perfons only, Apollodorus 
and fome friend of his, though in the prefence of others, fuch as dramatic 
writers call mute perfons. At the very beginning Apollodorus relates a fhort 
converfation lately held between himfelf and Glauco ; and tells his friend, 
that he then gave Glauco an account of what had pafled at the banquet 
given by Agatho ; which account, repeated by him here again, conftitutes 
all the reft of the dialogue. He fays, it was delivered to him by Arifto- 
demus, one of the company ; who had begun his narrative with the recital 
of a ftiort converfation held between Socrates and himfelf, and of fome other 
occurrences previous to the banquet. The fame recital here made by Apol- 
lodorus to his friend, and to the company at that friend's houfe, immediately 
introduces the narrative ar hiftory of that truly noble entertainment. Such is 
the manner, and fuch the method, in which this dialogue is compofed. It is 

* Se€ the Notes on the Speech of Alcibladcs, 
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ufually and very properly intitled, " Concerning Love," becaufe the fpecula- 
tion of love is its leading objed:. 

With refped to the fpecches, that of Phasdrus takes the word love ia a 
general fenfe, fo as to comprehend love toward perfons of the fame fcx, 
commonly called friendfhip, as well as that toward perfons of a different fcx, 
peculiarly and eminently flyled love. — Paufanias diftinguilhes between love 
of the mind, and love merely of the body, proving them to be afFedions of 
very different kinds, becaufe produ6livc of very different cffe6ts. — Er) xima- 
chus coniiders love as that univerfal principle in Jiature which attrads, 
unites, or aifociates one thing to another, in a regular way ; the efFe6t of 
whofe operation is harmony or concord : that which heals alfo the breaches 
made by the oppofite, the difuniting and dividing principle, the caufe of irre- 
gular motions and of difcord, — Ariftophanes treats of love as other writers 
of comedy do, taking it only in^ the grofTcft fenfe of the word, as it means 
the paflion common to man with all brute animals. — And Agatho talks about 
it in a vague manner, without any determinate or fixed meaning at all; 
taking it in various fenfes ; commonly, indeed, for the refinement of that 
paffion between the fexes, but fometimes for great liking or attachment of 
the mind to any objedt ; and then, all at once, ufing the word, like Er)^xi- 
machus, to fignify concord and harmony, not only between rational beings, 
but even the unintelligent parts of nature. But when Socrates comes to 
fpeak upon the fubjed, he goes much deeper into it by degrees : in the firfl 
place, he premifes certain univerfal truths relating to love ; that the object 
of it is beauty ; the e/fence of it defire ; its aim or end the poffelfion of 
beauty, or, if already poffelfed of it, the perpetuity of that pofTedion. Next, 
he coniiders love as the defire of good ; whatever is beautiful being alio good, 
fo far as it is beautiful ; and love, peculiarly lb called, being part of that 
univerfal love or defire of good, common to all beings, intelligent and fentient. 
He confiders this univerfal love, or defire of good, as the link between the 
eternal nature and the mortal, between the plenitude of good and the total 
want of it. He confiders, that the aim of this defire, agreeably to a certain 
property of it before obferved, is not only to enjoy good, but to immortalize 
that enjoyment. The defire of immortality, therefore, is of neceffity, he 
fays, annexed to the defire of good, or love of beauty. But peribnal im- 
mortality being impoffible to be attained by any being whofe nature is mor- 

talj 
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tal, every fuch being, prompted by nature, feeks to continue itfelf, and its 
enjoyment of good, in the only way poflible, the propagation of its fpccies, 
and the production of fome being refembling itfelf, another felf, to fucceed, 
and to continue as it were the enjoyment of the fame good. Hence, the 
love of that beauty, with which every animal is moft fmitten in the beauti- 
ful of its own kind, is accompanied with an inftind, or natural defire, to mix 
and unite with it, and thus to generate another animal of the fame kind. 
From corporeal beauty, and that lower fpecies of love regarding it, man, as 
his mind opens more and is improved, naturally proceeds further ; attaining 
the fight of that beauty which is feen only by the eye of intelJedl, in the temper 
and difpofition of fome fellow-mind ; and fired with that love which attends 
the fight of mental beauty. To this love alfo is annexed, fays Socrates, the 
defire of generating, of Aamping upon that other mind its own thoughts, and 
of raifing up and nurturing between them an intelledual progeny, of gene- 
rous fentiments and fair ideas. By means of this mixture and this enjoy- 
ment, that is, by converfe, fuch as improves the undeiftanding, the mind, 
he obferves, rifes higher, and attains to view beauty in thofe things them- 
felves, the fubjeds of their converfation ; firft, in virtuous purfuits, lludies, 
and employments ; next, in the fciences, and every branch of knowledge. 
In the embraces of thefe beauties the mind generates an offspring of the 
faireft kind and the moft durable ; the poet, his immortal writings ; the 
hero, through the force of his example, continual copies of his virtue ; the 
founder of civil polities, through his inftitutions, a long fuccefTion of patriot 
adtions ; and the leglflator, wife and beneficial laws, to blefs the lateft pofte- 
rity. But if the foul be endowed with a genius of the higheft kind, fhe refts 
not here, nor fixes her attachment on any one of thefe mental excellencies 
or beauties in particular : the genuine lover of truth rifes from hence to the 
furvey of that univerfal, original, and exemplar beauty from which every- 
thing beautiful, both in the intelligible and fenfible world, proceeds. The 
love and the purfuit of this fuprcme beauty Plato calls philofophy ; and to the 
embraces or enjoyment of it, and to no other caufe, does he here afcribe the 
generation and the growth of true virtue. 

With refpcdl to the fpeech of Alcibiades, it has been already obferved, that 

it is one of the moft eflential parts of the dialogue. This will be at once 

evident, when it is confidered that the intention of Plato in it was to exemplify 
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in the character of Socrates, as one who had been initiated in the myfleries of 
love, that perfection of virtue which fuchan initiation is capable of effe^ing. 
Mr. Sydenham, therefore, was very unfortunately perfuaded to abandon the 
defign of pubhfhinghis tranflation of this fpeech ; and much was he miflaekn iu 
thinking that fome part of it is fo grofsly indecent that it may offend the vir* 
tuousand encourage the vicious. For it will appear in our notes, that this appa- 
rent indecency is introduced conformably to the machinery of the myftcries, 
with no other view than to purify the reader from every thing indecent, and 
Xo liberate him, in fhort, from vulgar love, by exciting the amatory eye of 
intelledl to the vifion of obje6ts ineffably beautiful and truly divine. 

The antients, not without reafon, generally rank this dialogue among 
thofe of the ethic clafs ' ; but the charader of it is of the mixed kind, that is, 
partly narrative and partly dramatic : and the genius of it takes its colour 
from the didadic part, the fpeech of Socrates; the reafoning of which is 
wholly analytical, refolving all love into its principles, and tracing all beauty 
upward to that fourcc from whence it is derived to every order of being. 

• Modern Interpreters, with a view to the fublimcr part of the fpeech of Socrates, but without 
Tigarding the drift of it, call this dialogue metaphyfical or theological. And among the antient 
} latonifts, Albinus, as if he was attentive chiefly to the fpeech of Paufaniai, and referred all the 
Other fpceches to that, Calais it political.-^S. 
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PERSONS' OF THE DIALOGUE. 



APOLLODORUS % 

FRIEND 3 OF APOLLODORUS, 

GLAUCOS 

ARISTODEMUS*, 

SOCRATES ^ 

AGATHO, 



PAUSANIAS, 

ARISTOPHANES, 

ERYXIMACHUS, 

PH^DRUS, 

DIOTIMA, 

ALCIBIADES. 



SCENE T, ^Principally within the City of ATHENS. 



» The readers of Plato will obferve, that before each of his dialogues the names of the fpeakcf^ 
in it are recited, not in the order eiilier of their real dignity, or of their importance to the dia- 
logue, as the manner is of modern poets before their tragedies and comedies ; but according to 
the order in which hry feverally make their firft appearance ; and, fince in every fcene of con* 
verfation two or more mull appear at the fame time together, thefe are named according to the 
order in which they firft fpeak : after the manner we find the perfons of the drama enumerated 
before all the dramatic uritiigs of the antients. 

* ApoUodorus was a difciple of Socrates, but of no long (landing at this time. His cha rafter, 
therefore, in the dialogue is properly marked by the vehemence of his attachment to philofophy, 
and admiration of his mafter, 

3 This friend is not mentioned by name : a circumftance which alone feenw to have induced 
fome to imagine, that by the friend of ApoUodorus Plato here meant himfelf. 

* If tliis be the fame Glauco who was brother to Plato, and Piato be the friend here introduced, 
it feems (Irange that ApoUodorus (houid fpeak of Plato's brother to Plato hlmfelf, as of one utterly 
unknown to Plato, mentioning his name, afterwards, only as it were by accident. 

5 Ariftodemus was a conftant, humble follower of Socrates. 

* For the charadcrs of all the following perfons we refer to the firft part of the preceding In- 
troduftion. 

' The fcene of converfatlon between ApoUodorus and his friend, the only dramatic part of the 
dialogue, and where all the reft of it is introduced in the way of narrative, appears to be the houfc 
of this friend j as proper a place as any for fo long a recital as ApoUodorus had to make him ; and 
the moft proper where to come to him with that intention. The way from Phalerws to Athens' 
a long walk, is, with no lefs propriety, made the fcene of the converfation related by Apollodoru^ 
between himftlf and Glauco ; to whom, he fays, he then made the fame long recital. The fcene 
of the (hort difcourfe next related between Ariftodemus and Socrates is made the ftreet ; by 
which piece of condu£l, the breaking it oflffo abruptly is fuitable to the decorum of place. And 
Agatho's houfe is the grand fcene of the principal part, the fpeechts at the entertainment.— S. 

7 AFOL- 
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APOLLODORUS. 

X HE affair concerning which ye inquire I think myfelf now not quite 
unprepared to relate to you. For it happened ' a few days fince, as I was 
walking up to the city from my houfe at Phalerus % that an acquaintance 
of mine, who was going the fame way, feeing me at a confiderable diftance 
before him, called out to me ; and by way of joke ^ at the fame time faid, 
Apollodorus, you Phalerean, will not you flop a while till I come up to you? 
Upon which I flopped, and flayed for him. As foon as he had joined me, 
Apollodorus, faid he, 1 was juft now inquiring after you ; from a defire I 
have to be thoroughly acquainted with what pafled in the converfation be- 
tween Agatho, and Socrates, and Alcibiades, and the refl who were of the 
party, at an entertainment wher? the fubjeO: of their difcourfe was Love. 1 
fhould be glad to be informed by you what was faid on the occafion. For 
the perfon who gave me fome account of it, fuch as he received from Phoenix 
the fon of Philippus, told me that you knew every particular : but that, as to 
himfelf, he did not pretend to be at all perfed or exa£l in his relation. Do 
you then give me an account of it yourfelf; for you have the befl right to 
relate a converfation in which an intimate friend of your own had the mofl 
dillinguifhed fhare. But firfl, faid he, tell me, were you yourfelf one of 
the company ? — It appears plainly, faid J, indeed, that your author by no 
means gave you an exa6l account of the circumflances of that converfation, 
if you fuppofe it pafled fo lately as to admit a poflibility of my being of the 
company. — Really I imagined fo, replied he, — How could it be, faid J, 

* The word vpunv, which the older editions give us in this place, is, carelefsly as it feems, 
omitted in that of Stephens : which error, as well as many others, we the rather take notice of, 
to prevent a repetition of the fame in any future edition of Plato where the text of Stephens is 
likely to be made the ftandard. — S. 

^ Phalerus was a fea-port town, between four and five miles from the city of Athens; where 
frequently were furnifhed out, by way of fpe<Slaclcs of entertainment to the people, pompous caval- 
cades, ifluing probably from thence, and marching to the city. See Xenophon in Hipparchic. 
p. 560. ed. 2da Staph. — S. 

3 What the joke is, will eafily be difcerned by help of the preceding note. For it lies in a hu- 
morous oppofitioii between the hafte with which Apollodorus feems to have been walking, agree- 
ably to his chara£ler, and the flownefs ufual in cavalcades of pomp, with the frequent flopping 
of thofe who arc foremoft, till the more dilatory train behind them is come up.— S, 

Glauco f 
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Glauco? Do you not know that Agatho has not been at Athens for thefc 
many years ? whereas it is not yet three fince I firft became a follower of 
Socrates, and began, as I have continued ever fince, daily to obferve and 
fludy all his fayings and a6lions. Before that time, running about here and 
there, wherever chance led me, and fancying myfelf all the while well em- 
ployed, no mortal was in fo wretched a condition as 1 : it was fuch as you 
are in at prefent, who give every ftudy and every purfuit the preference to 
that of philofophy.— Leave off railing, faid he, and tell me when that conver- 
fation happened. — Before we wrote ourfelves men, replied L It was at the 
time when Agatho brought his firfl tragedy upon the flage, and won the prize 
with it. It was the very next day after that himfelf and his chrous-fmgers ' 
had offered the ufual thankfgiving-facrlfice for his vidory. — It is then, faid 
he, a long time fince, it feems. But who was it, continued he, that related 
the converfation to you? Was it Socrates himfelf? — Not Socrates, by Ju- 
piter, replied I ; but the fame perfon who related it to Phoenix. It was one 
Ariftodemus, a Cydathenian *, a man of remarkably low ftature ^, who al- 
ways 

* Thofe who a£led and fung the chorus parts in his play.— S. 

» In all the editions of the Greek we here read Ku^<x&nv£t/i: but it ought certainly to be printed 
Kv^ahvixitvi \ as appears from Stephanus de Urb. and from an old infcription on a pillar at Athens 
publiflied in Spon. de Pagis Attic, voce Kv^ctOyivatoy. See alfo Meurfius de Pop. Attic, in eadetn 
▼oce. — S. 

3 Xenophon informs us, that Ariftodcmus was furnamed the Little. This circumftance, there- 
fore, ferves to afcertain the man. From the fame author we learn, that this little man was alfo 
one of the minute philofophcrs of that age, till better taught by Socrates. For Xenophon repre- 
fents him as ovrt ^uovja roig Seojj /wnx^vw/xfvov, ovr£ jxayriKvi xfW/nEVor, aXAa xai txav voiotrnm ravra xaTaye- 
hu)na. We quote the very words of this paflage, for the fake of propofing to our learned readers 
an emendation of the word /jtrixavu/xtvov. For we are not fatisfied with /*«t£ ev)c<'(^£vovj the conjec- 
ture of H. Stephens, nor with the cvTt tuxofxevov of Leunclavius ; becaufe facrifice to the GodSj 
we apprehend, always implied either petition or thanfgiving : nor can we acquiefce in retaining 
the word fxr,x:xm{Jt.(voVj making It to fignify, ic/jen he undertook any things and accordingly fuppofing, 
with Erncilus, the word ti to be tacitly underflood ; becaufe the fuppofition feems not agreeable - 
to any idiom of the Cireck language. We approve rather the prudence of BefTarion, who, in his 
Latin tranflation of this pafTage, took no notice at all of the word lAnxotvafxivov. But, as we muft 
not make fo bold with the original, we propofe, inftead of that word, to be read as in a pareii- 
thefis, [/.n iHovra /xtv out : by which alteration the fcnfe will be this, that A riftodcmus offered no 
facrlfices to the Gods, 7U voluntary ones at fe jJIj but in compliance only with cuflom, pr in obcdi- 
i'OL. iiJ. 3 L cncc 
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ways went barefoot '. He was of the party ; being one of thofe who 
at that time were the mofl attached to the perfbn anti compaay of Socrates^ 
Not but that I afked Socrates himielf concerning Tome of the particulars re- 
ported by Ariilodemus ; and he allowed they were reported juftly. — Why 
then, faid Glauco, fhould not you favour me witih that relation ? The way 
to the city is perfectly convenient for people to converfc together, as they go 
along. — Upon which we refumed our walk, and entered into the relation 
which my friend defired. So that I am now, as I faid, not quite unprepared 
upon the fubje<fl. If then I am to relate that affair over again to you, fo it 
muft be. Befides, I muft own, that when I am difcourfing myfelf, or hear- 
ing the difcourfe of others, iipon philofophical fubjeds, abftradled from the 
consideration of improvement, I am beyond meafure delighted. But when 
I hear converlation of any other kind, efpecially the ufual difcourfe between 
you rich people, who are ftill coiVtriving to heap up money, I feel atediouf^ 
nefs in myfelf, and a concern for you my friends, who imagine you are em- 
ploying your time to good purpofe, while you are only trifling. On the 
other hand, it is poflible you may think that I lead an unhappy life ; and I 
believe thofe thoughts of yours are jufl : but as to you, I do not fay that I 
believe, for I know, the il:ate which you are in to be unhappy. 

Friend. You are always the fame man, Apollodorus, always railing at 
yourfelf and the whole world. You feem to me as if you abfolutely thought 
all men wretched, and yourfelf in the firil: place ; excepting none but So- 
crates. Whence you acquired the furname of the madman *, for my part I 

know 

ence to the laws. And this may appear to be the true meaning, when we confider that atheifts 
in all ages are ready enough to join in public ads of divine worfhip ; and, therefore, not the 
negle£l of thcfe, but of fuch as were voluntary^ could be any indication to Socrates of the real 
fentiments of Ariftodemus. Sec Xcnophon in Memorabll. 1. i. c. 4. — S. 

' By this circumftance Aridodemus was diftinguiflied, it feems, as much as by his littlenefs. It 
is probable that, like his fellow difciplc Antifthenes the cynic, he imitated what appeared the 
raoft rigid and feverc in his mafter's way of life, as being bed fuited to the natural roughnefs of 
his own temper, and the rudenefs of his manners ; which led him to entertain atheiftical notions 
of the caufes of things, and to ridicule thofe who paid real worfliip to what was divine in nature. 
This circumftance recalls to our mind tho(e epithets of rough, hard, and unyielding^ rf>ax(ta xai av^ 
rntnroii given to atheifm by .Plutarch at the end of his treatife irepi htai^aifAov — S. 

* Xcnophon in his Apology, and Piato in his Phaedo, near the beginning, and again toward the 
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know not : for, in your difcourfe, you are always the fame as you are now, 
fevere upon yourfelf and all other people, — Socrates alone excepted. 

Apol. My deareft friend, it is evident enough now, that the entertain- 
ing fuch notions of myfelf, and of all you, proves me beyond queflion out of 
my fenfes and a madman. 

Friend. It is not worth the while, Apollodorus, to difpute about this at 
prefent. Only do what I defired of you, and give me an account of the 
fpeeches made at that banquet. 

Apol. The fpeeches then were as follows : — But I had better, I think, 
give you the whole hlftory of that affair frorfi the beginning, jufl: as Arifto- 
demus gave it me. For he told me, that he met Socrates frefh out of the 
bath, and perfedly clean, a condition which he was not in very often ; wear- 
ing on his feet likewife a handfome pair of flippers *, a part of drefs which 
he ufed only on rare occafions : and that upon afking him, whither he was 
going, that he had made himfelf fo fpruce and fine, Socrates told him, he 
was going to Agatho's houfe to fup with him. For yeflerday at the facri- 
fice, faid he, I quitted his company, for fear of the crowd ; but promifed to 
be with him to-day. Now thus fine have I made myfelf, that I may vifit 
fo honourable and fine a perfon in a manner not unbecoming. But what 

conclufion of it, rcprefent Apollodorus as a man fimplc and finccrc, but with fuch a kind of 
weaknefs in his mind, as made him remarkably hafty, negligent of decorum, and apt ta fpcak in- 
confiderately and without difcretion.— S. 

» Socrates, in his ordinary way of life, accuftomed himfelf to endure voluntary hardfliips: from 
which he drew this advantage, that he fufFcred lefs than other men when called to bear hardfliips 
that were necelfary. In like manner the Cynics and Stoics, in imitation probably of Socrates, did 
many things cancrxrttoi htna, that is, for the fake of habituating, through exercife, their minds and 
bodies to endurance. But Socrates, unlike the Cynics, made all this confifl:ent with a regard to 
the decencies of civil and foclal life, a due compliance with cuflom, and conformity to falhion. 
For he always readily relaxed from his feverity, whenever, as on the prefent occafion, he deemed 
the prance of it unfeafonablc. This civility diftinguilhcs the manners of Socrates from the 
favage rufticity of Ariftodcmus before mentioned. And we cannot help thinking, that thefe two 
fccmingly flight circumftanccs, in the defcription of thefe two perfons, were mentionjtd by Plato 
fo near together, on purpofc to make that diftin£l;Ion the more eafy to be noted. Wc learn from 
^lian, in Var. Hift. 1. iv. c. 18. that Socrates was charged, probably by the Cynics, with being 
curious and nice about his houfe, and his bed, and his fine flippers* Which confirms the truth of 
our obfervation in this note. — S» 

3 L 2 think 
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think yon, fa id he, Ariflodemus, of going to fupper there yourfelf, without 
invitation ? How do you find yourfelf difpofed upon that point ? — And I re- 
plied, faid Ariilodemus, that I was entirely at his difpofd. — Follow me then, 
faid Socrates ; to corrupt the old proverb', by altering it, — and proving,; 

that 

When made by worthy men are feafts, - 
The worthy go, unbidden guefts. 

Homer, before us, feems not merely to have corrupted, but to have offered 
violence to the proverb, by reverfnig it. For, notwithftanding that he de- 
fcribes Agamemnon as a man excellent in all military virtues, and Menelaus 
as a man weak in arms, who 

» . Failed of manly force 

To fling the well-aimed javelin j 

yet, on occafion of a facrifice and feafl made by Agamemnon, he has brought 

Menelaus 

' The proverb here alluded to, Athenaeus, pag. 178. and Zenobius, c. 2. 19. have given u$ 
in this vcrfe, which the latter quotes from Eupolis the comic poet, 

AuToixczroi ^oiyaGoi JfjXwv ixi d'airai taa-iv. 

When made by meaner men arc feafts, 
Their betters go, unbidden guefts. 

That is, when they are pleafed to honour with their prefence fuch as could not prefume to invite 
ihem.— S. 

* Max6»Kov aixf^nrnv. Menelaus is fo called in the 17th book of the Iliad, ver. 588. Athenaus is 
very angry with Plato for receiving this chara£ler of Menelaus as true j and for not confidering 
that Homer puts it into the mouth of Apollo, a partial friend to the Trojans, and of confequencc 
enemy to Menelaus. He, therefore, ftands up very ftoutly againft Apollo and Plato, to prove, by 
many inflances in Homer, that Menelaus was no coward. But in reality he only proves himfejf fo 
inveterate an enemy to Plato, as, for the fake of abufing him, to mifinterprct Homer ; who, by the 
word fjuixQataovj meant no more in that paflage than, as the old fcholiafl rightly explains it, aveifjie' 
vov rn irxvh oaQsim', and juft fo much Athenseus himfelf confefles true of Menelaus, that he was 
T»j peofxri Kara^sEffTepoiy fomewhat deficient in ftrength. Thus much may ferve to vindicate Plato 
in this place againft Athenaeus. But a better critic than Athenaeus, unlefs he were well verfed 
in Plaio's peculiar manner of writing, would, with more fhow of juftice, reprehend him here for 
the feemirtgly cold and infipid length of this digreffion about the proverb. And, indeed, were thU 
part merely a digreffion, the criticifm would in reality be juft. But Plato intended it for a part 

highly 
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Menelaus to the banquet uninvited ', a meaner man to the banquet of his 
betters. — Perhaps I too, repHed Anllodemus, on hearing this, (hall incur 
the imputation of a condud, not, Socrates, fuch a one as you have fuppofed, 
but like that in Homer, if 1 go to the banquet of a man of great abihtles, 
without being intitled to it either by merit or invitation. Will you, there- 
fore, if you lead me thither, make an apology for fo doing ? for, as to my- 
felf, I (hall not confefs my coming without invitation, but fliall plead that 
I was invited by you. — Well, fays Socrates, 

* "With fecial ftcps, coiTipanlons of the way, 

as we walk along, we will confult together what fpeech to make. But 
come, let us be going, — After this little talk together, he faid, on they went. 
But in the way, Socrates mufuig, and attentive to fomething in his own 
mind, was outwalked by him ; and, obferving him to flop, bid him walk on. 
When he was come to Agatho's houfe, the door of which was open, an in- 
cident, he faid, happened, which put him into fome confufion. For a fer- 
vant, who was coming put, meeting him there upon the fpot, led him di- 
redly to the banquet-room, where he found the company juft going to 
fupper. Immediately Agatho, on feeing him enter the room, faid, — Ariilo- 

hlghly Important to his dialogue ; to guard it agalnfl the mifconftru£lion to which U miglit be 
liab'e from men of fevere, four, and malignant tempers; to fignify, that not all people were 
worthy, or properly qualified, to partake as it were of the banquet he had provided j and to point 
out, for whom it was particularly improper to be prefent, toi/j ixxT^Qawusy molleSy the voluptuous, or 
men of effeminate minds and manners: in which fcnfe the word /jtahdanog is often taken. See par- 
ticularly Xenophon in Mem. 1. iii. c. ii. § lo. where it is applied to libidinous love, and oppofed 
to that which infpires the fentiments of friendlhip. Homer, it is true, had a different meaning, 
fuch as we have before explained; and Plato ufes a kind of catachrefis in adapting this pafTage to 
his purpofe. But it was fufTicient for him, if any way it was applicable. Some pafTage orotlier ia 
Homer was here to be introduced, and the reader's mind to be detained on it for fome time. For 
this obfervation will be found to hold true throughout all Plato's writings, that, whenever he cites 
a verfe out of any poet, efpeciaily out of Homer, he docs it not, like writers of a lower clafs, 
to embellifh the plainncfs of profe with fine tags of poetry ; but his view is always either to flrike 
the mind of his reader more forcibly in the coiweying fome important meaning, and to make it 
fink the deeper in his memory ; or elCe to prepare him for fomething of importance which is to 
follow, by ufliering it in with the folemnity of verfe, and, what in thofe days was of much weight, 
the authority of the poet. — S. 

5 See Homer's Iliad, b. ii. ver. 408. ' Iliad, b. x. ver. 224. 
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demus,. yotiare come very opportunely to flip with us. But if any other pur- 
pofe brings you hither, defer it to another time. I was looking about for you 
in the temple yefterday, with intention to defire your company, and could not 

iee you. But how came you not to ;brijvg us Socrates wiih you ? Upon 

which I looked back, faid he, but could no where fee Socrates follow in j- me 
as 1 had imagined. However, I declared I came along with Socrates, upon 
his invitation hither to fupper. — You did well, faid Agatho ; but wliere is 
he then himfelf? — He was following me in but juft now, faid 1 ; and for my 
part, I wonder where he can be. — Boy, faid Agatho to one of his fcrvants, 
will you go and fee if you can find Socrates, and condud him in ? — Then, 
turning to me. Do you, Ariftodemus, faid he, take your place next to 
Eryximachus. And immediately he ordered a fervant to come and wafh 
my feet clean ', that I might take my place upon the couch *. Ju/l then the 

boy 

* Thus in the original ; Kai Sfxt tpn aTrovt^etv ror vrai^aj iva vnu xatrtateoire. The remarkable 
cnallage, or tranfition here, in fpcaking of himfelf, from the firft pcrfon to the third, is no unufual 
thing in Plato ; but is too bold, and would be a folecifm in Englifli. For, tranflated as literally 
as pofllble, the fentence runs in this manner : " Immediately he bid the [proper] Ccrvant to wafh 
ofF [the dirt") from me, that [fays he] he may lie down fomewhere." The words Included 
within hooks, we have added to complete the fenfe. The firft part of the fentence, we fee, is 
merely narrative, and the latter part reprefcnts Agatho fpeaking. But the word tfn, having been 
ufed juft before, though in a different fenfe, is here omitted, probably to avoid a repetition of it. 
Harry Stephens, not aware of this tranfition, has raifed doubts about the right reading of this 
pafTage ; and has endeavoured, without any necefTity, to amend it, by altering Haraxiotro into 
Manaxeoifiw, The fame learned printer and editor has, in a pafTage of the Euthyphro, where 
there is a like tranfition, propofed altering the text in the fame manner, from want of obferving 
this peculiarity in Plato's ftyle, as Dr. Forfler has judicioufly remarked in his notes on thofe five 
dialogues, publifhed by him, pag. 328. — S. 

* In that polite age, luxury and too great a delicacy and foftnefs of manners had fo far pre- 
vailed even amongft the brave Grecians, that when they made their evening meal, or fupper, 
which was with them the principal meal of the day, as dinner is with us, they ufed not to fit on 
chairs, flools, or benches, at the table, like the modern Europeans j nor to fit or lie upon mats or 
carpets laid over the floor, like fome of the Eaftern nations ; but their cuftom was to recline 
themfeves on fofas, couches, or day-beds ; the heads of which being placed at the fides of the 
table, an oblong fquare, were covered with culhions ; and on thefe they leaned their elbows. It 
was necefTary, therefore, that Ariflodemus fhould have his dirty feet wafhed before he was fit 
to lie on one of thofe fofas. This little incident feems thrown in by Plato, to confirm the account 
before given of the manners of Ariflodemue, and to exhibit them in a flronger light, as oppofire in 
this particular to thofe of Socrates, about whom we fee no fuch ceremony ufed, becaufe unnecefTary, 

Different 
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boy who had been feiit out returned, and told us, that Socrates had with- 
drawn himfelf into the porch of fome neighbouring houfe, and was there 
ftanding ; and when I called to him, faid the boy, he rcfufed to come. — 
Abfurd ! faid Agatho : go and call him again ; and do not leave him in that 
manner, — But Ariftoderaus told me, that he himfelf oppofed it, and defired 
that Socrates might be let alone, for that it was ufual with him fo to do. As 
he goes along he will fometimes flop, faid he, without regarding where, and 
ftand flill a while. I make no doubt but he will be here prefently. Let me 
entreat you, therefore, not to difturb him, but leave him at quiet. — Be it fo 
then, if you think it beft, faid Agatho ; but let the reA of us, however, pro^ 
Ceed to fupper. — Then, turning to his fervants, Boys, faid he, ferve us up 
fomething or other; it is left to you what, for there is nobody to give you 
any particular dire6lions : you know it is not my way on thefe occafions. — 
You are now to fuppofe me and thefe gentlemen, my friends here, invited 
by you to fupper : entertain us handfomely, therefore, that you may have 
our commendations. — Immediately upon this, he faid, they went to fupper ; 
but Socrates was flill miffing. Agatho ', therefore, would every now and 

then 

Different from either of thefe is the cafe of Alcibi-ules, further on in the dialogue. For, as he 
comes in drunk and dirty, in the midfl: of his rakehelly rambles about the town, flippers are or- 
dered to be brought him, and not his feet to be wafhed, as he wore (hoes. So minute is Plato in 
his detail of every circumftance that may contribute to throw light on the charafters of thofe per- 
fons he introduces. Whatever weight there is in this obfervation, be it great or little, fo much 
of importance is there in the blunder committed by all the Latin tranflators, and by the Italian^ 
after them, in making Agatho order water to wafh the hands of Ariftodemus inflead of his feet : 
and in the fame degree is praife due to the judgment and accuracy of Monf. Racine, who, in his- 
tranflation of this dialogue into French, corre£ks this error •, and though he might juilly be fup- 
pofed prejudiced in favour of wafhing the hands before meals, after the modern French fafhion, 
as well as the antient Grecian, yet explains rightly the orders of Agatho; as being fenfible, no 
doubt, that wafhing the feet of Ariflodemus, not his hands, was a proper preparative for his lay- 
ing up his legs on the fofa. But he omits this reafon of Agatho's for giving thofe orders, though 
exprefsly mentioned by Plato ; probably becaufc he was at a lofs how to tranltate the words, being 
puzzled by the doubts raifed about them by Stephens, as mentioned in the preceding note. — S. 

* There is none of Plato's dialogues in which Socrates is ulhcred in with fo much ceremony 
as in this. In the firfl place, that recital of the converfation pafTed between Apollodorus and 
Glauco, with which the piece fets out, feems introduced only for the fake of giving the reader a 
high opinion of the charaOer of Socrates. To this purpofe tend the refle<flions made by Apollo- 
dorus upon the Angular wifdom of his mafter. To the fame end is dircded his account of the 

alteration 
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then be giving orders to his people to call Socrates In ; but I, fald he, con- 
ftantly oppofed it. At length Socrates, having Oaid away, as ufual,^not very 
long, entered ; about the time, at furthefl:, when fupper was half over. 
Agatho then, who lay on the conch at the lower end of the table, alone, 
faid, Conne hither, Socrates, and lay yourfelf down by nae ; that, by beincy 
clofe to you, I may have the benefit of that piece of wifdom ', which you 
made a new acqulfition of in the porch. For it is plain that you found it, and 
are In pofTefTion ; otherwife you would never have defifted from the purfult. — ■ 
Socrates then, fitting down on the couch, fald. It would be well, Agatho, 
if wifdom were a thing of fuch a nature, as to pafs from thofe who abound 
with it into fuch as want it, when they fit clofe to one another, and are in 
contadt ; like water running through the wool * out of the fuller veflel into 

the 

alteration produced in him by ftudying that wifdom. And for the fame reafon is mention made 
of the many admirers of that truly admirable man. But all thefe circumflanccs are made to appear 
flmple and artlefs, the more irrefiftibly to operate their intended effe£l upon the reader's mind. 
The fhort converfation which follows, between Apollodorus and his friend, carries on the fame 
intention ; but goes greater lengths of praife in the character there given of Socrates. Then 
comes a narration of fome little circumftances, immediately previous to the celebrated banquet, 
fcrving to prejudice the reader's mind with an idea of the excellence of the company affembled at 
j^gatho's: of this kind is the extraordinary care which Socrates we fee has taken of his perfon 
and drefs, as a proper mark of refpe£l to that aflembly j and another of the fame kind is the 
argument which he politely urges to Ariftodemus, when he is perfuading him to be of the party. 
The ciicumflances fubfequent, the profound meditation of Socrates in his way to Agatho's, his 
flealing afide immediately on his coming there, plainly with defign to fini(h his fpeculations, his 
llayii.g away till fupper was half over, and, during that flay, the converfation turning on Socrates, 
26 the principal perfon wanting, together with the impatience of Agatho at his ablence, are all 
contrived on purpofe to raife the exptftation of that great figure Socrates is foon to make, and of 
that high part he is to bear in a converfation where all the fpeakers (hine in their feveral charac- 
ters, upon the fineft and mofl interefting fubjecH: in human life. — S. 

' In thje Greek l (toi vpoffBam- Perhaps it (ho.uld be Trpoaindr). Whetlier Cornarius found it 
fo written in the Heficnllein manufcript, he has not told us ; but he here tranflates, as if he had, 
gua iibi accejftt. — S. 

"^ Aja TOW £/?ioi/. It is poflible this may mean a woollen bag, made in the manner of our flannel 
jelly-bags, to (train and purify the liquor running through. Or perhaps it means a (Iring of 
wool lightly twilled, faftened at one end about the mouth of the cock, in a ewer, or other veflel 
out of which the water is to run, and hanging down into fome bafon, or other receptacle; that 
the water, as it runs along, may leave behind it in the nappinefs of the wool any dirt or Impure 
particles wiih which it may be loaded. This Utter conjcdure is made the more probable hy the 

information 
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the emptier. If this qiiality attend wifdom, I (hall fet a high value npoii 
partaking of your couch : for I fhall expe6l to have Wifdom flow into me from 
you in great quantity, and of a kind which appears the faireft. As for the 
little which I have, it muft be mean and trivial', doubtful and queftionable, 
feeming but a dream *. But the wifdom ^ you are mafter of is fplendid, and 
promifes a future great indreafe of brightnefs, having already in the morn- 
ing of your age fhone out with fo much glory ; as more than thirty thou- 
fand Grecians, before whom it appeared ♦ the other day, can witnefs. — You 
are a joker, Socrates, faid Agatho. But this controverfy between us about 
our wifdoms fhall be tried by and by, and Bacchus fhall decide the caufe. At 
prefent, turn your thoughts to the table. — Upon this, he told me, Socrates 

information we have from a certain friend, a man of credit and veracity, that in fomc part? of 
Wihfhirc the like method is praiflifed of purifying water, by letting it run down in the manncif 
we have defcribed, along twifted wool, which they there call accordingly the tivift. Cornarius 
fays in his Eclogae, that he cannot conceive what wool could have to do in the affair ; and there- 
fore he fuppofes, that inftead of the word tptov (hould be read opyxvou, meaning, he fays, a conduit- 
pipe to convey water out of one ciftcrn, when full, into another. But by this alteration of thie 
word a very humorous part of the fimilitude is loft j that which reprefcnts wifdom dreaming out 
of one man into another, as it were, by a ftrong tranfpiration, through their woollen or cloth 
garments being in contact together. — S. 
' Sec the Greater Hippias. 

* Socrates taught that outward things, the objects of fenfc,- were the images only of thofc 
general ideas which are the obje£ls of mind or intelleft ; though, like images in dreams, they 
fcemed the very things themfelves. The fophifts of his time, on the other hand, agreed with 
the multitude in maintaining that obje£ls of fenfc were the only realities, and that thofc ideal 
things which Socrates cried up for real and true were at beft but ftiadows, outlines, or faint 
images of the former. So that each feemed to the other to be as it were in a dreamy taking the 
image for the fubftancc. Accordingly, it was queftioned between them, who Was the dreartier,* 
and who had the perception of a man whofe mind was truly awake. Sec a paflage to tliis pur- 
pofe in the Theeetetus. Sec alfo the fifth book of the Republic. — S. 

3 Plato has in his writings ufed the word •* wifdom ** in two very different general f«ifes : the 
one was the philofophical fenfe of it, as it fighlfied the knowledge of nature, and of thcprinciplcs 
of things, the' ffcieftde of mind, or fcicncc univerfal j the other was the vulgar oncj the Word 
being at that time commonly ufed, as it is in this place* to fignify excellence in evtry particular 
fciencc or art, any knowledge or ikill beyond vulgar attainment. See the former part of Plato's 
Theages, and Ariftotle's Nicomachean Ethics, 1. vi. c. 7. After this obfervatiou made, it wiU 
cvtlry where be eafy to deterniint, which meaning is intended.— S. 

♦ Thofe who were fpe^ators at the »£ling of his tragcdyi 
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rpcliaed. himfelf, and made his fupper. After he and the reft of them had 
done, performed their libations, fung the praifes of the God, and gone 
through the other ufual ceremonies, they were beginning to fit-in to drink- 
ing ; when Paufanias, he faid, opened the converfation thus : — Wei I, gentle^ 
men, faid he, what method fhall we take to find moft pleafure in oiy: 
bottles to-night? For my own part, 1 confefs to you that laft night's de- 
bauch fits very heavy upon me, and 1 want a little refpjte. I imagine too 
that many more of us are in the flime condition, fuch as were here at the 
entertainment yefterday. Confider, therefore, what way is the befl to make 
drinking agreeable and eafy to us. — Ariftophanes then faid. It is a good 
propofal of yours, Paufanias, in my opinion, this, that we fliould by all 
means procure ourfelves an eafy drinking-bout. For I am one of thofc who 
were well foaked yefterday. — Upon hearing this, Eryximachus the fon of 
Acumenus faid. Both of you fay well. But I fhould be glad to be informed 
about one other perfon, and that is Agatho ; in what condition of ftrength 
he finds himfelf with regard to drinking. — I am by no means very ftrong at 
prefent myfelf neither, faid Agatho. — It is lucky for us, faid Eryximachus, 
for me, and Ariftodemus, and Phaedrus, and the reft of us here, if you fail 
and are difabled, you ftout men at the bottle. For we arc at all times weak 
in that refped. Socrates, indeed, 1 except ; for he is equally well qualified 
to drink, or to let it alone. So that he will be fatisfied, and ready to comply, 
whichever courfe we take. Since none of the company, therefore, feem in- 
clined to drink hard, I may be the lefs difpleafing, perhaps, if I fpeak the 
truth about this matter in plain terrns. For I have been convinced myfelf, 
from the experience, acquired in our profeffion, that hard drinking is ufually 
attended with ill confequences. For which reafon, I fhould neither choofe 
to venture far in dr-inking myfelf, nor advife it to any other. perfbii, efpecially 
when opprciTed with the load of the laft night's debauch. — As for me, faid 
Phaedrus,^ addrefling himfelf to Eryximachus, I am accuftom^d'to hearken 
to your advicp in every thing, efpecially in what relates to your, own pro- 
fefTion : but now I find all the reft of the company are in the fame comply- 
ing difpofition.— This they all afTehted to, and agreed not to make the pre- 
fent meeting a debauch ; but to drink, every man, juft as much as might be 
agreeable to him. — This point then being detern^ined, faid Eryximachus, 

. that 
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that we are to drink at our own pleafure, and that no compulfion is to be 
ufed; the next thing I have to offer is this, that the piper-girl', who has 

' It was cuftomary with the antients, at or after their feafls and banquets, to entertain their 
minds, without the laborious excrcife of thinking, through thofe nobler fenfes which have a near 
affinity with the mind ; regaling their ears with vocal and inftruniental mufic, and their eyes with 
fpe6lacles either beautiful or wonderful. Tlie performers, therefore, and exhibiters in thefc 
fevcral ways ufed to attend on thefc occafions. Accordingly in the banquet of Xcnophon one 
of each kind is introduced ; and after they have all performed their parts the converfation 
begin?. —Plato has been accufed of want of elegance and politcnefs in not taking the fame method 
in his banqujet, but difmiffing the female mufician fo roughly. Thofe who make this objedion 
feem not to difcern the difference between the banquets defcribed by thefe two excellent writers ; 
nor to be fenfible that they framed thefe, as well as other of their works,' on different plans, thougli 
on the fame fubjeds. The guefls at the entertainment given by Callias, and defcribed by Xeno- 
phon, were a mixed company, compofed partly of Autolycus and his friends, who either them- 
felves excelled in bodily exercifes, or admired moft the excellencies of that kind in others ; and 
partly of Socrates and his friends, whofe abilities and excellencies lay rather another way, in the 
exercifes of the mind. Such a promifcuous afTembly it was proper to entertain in the ufual man- 
ner. But the gueRs .of Agatho were a fele£l party, who had all a high relifh for the rational 
pleafures of converfation, good fenfe, wit and humour; and every one of whom probably ex- 
Bcflcd the enjoyment of thofe pleafures only that evening, and to be able afterward to (ay to 
cachothei*, like our poet Cowley to his friend Harvey, 

We fpent it not in toys, in luft, or wine. 

But fearch of deep philofophy. 

Wit, eloquence, and poetry. 
Arts which I loved, for they, my friend, wer.e thine. 

It feems alfo as if Agatho had afTembled them for that very purpofe; for he had the day before 
made his grand feaft, (as it wasthecuftom to do after a thankfgiving facrifice,) to which hot only his 
friends and intimates, but a crowd of acquaintance, all fuch as Were known to him, had been in- 
vited ; and where, as it appears, they had drunk hard, and confequently converfed little. Further; 
at Callias"*s entertainment, in order to furnifli matter for fome little tjrfk, a propofal was made, 
tliat each of the company fliould declare, on what he mbfl valued hinifelf, and'Vhy. ' This gave 
occafion to much pleafantry, to mairy ingenious and fhrewd fayings and repartees, on "various fub- 
jeds, in few words : after which, Socrates alone'made a'difcouffe/of no'ctjnffderaMe length, on 
the fubjeft of Love ; to give time for fome fhort preparations, makSng without, for playing an in- 
terlude of l-Jacchus and Ariadne. The whole is fhdrt, and' ends "cdfly 'enbugh for fome of the com- 
pany to take their accuflomed evening walk. But the converfation at Agatho's had an air of 
folemnity and formality ; as it confifted of oratorical 'fp6eches oil one fubjecl, but fo ample and 
diverfified in matter, fo prolix, and protra£led to fo la'te an hour of the night,- that a variety of 
other entertainments of a difi^erent kind would have been incdnfiftent, unnccefTary, improper and 
abfurd. — S. 
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juft entered the room, may be difmifled, to pipe to herfelf, or, if flic pleafes, 
^o the women in the inner rooms ; and that we enjoy one another this 
evening in the way of converfation. The manner and the fubjcdl, I am 
leady, if you permit me, to propofe. — To this they all unanimoufly gave 
confent, and defired him to propofe accordingly. — Eryximachus then faid, 
I fhall begin my propofal after the manner of Euripides in his prologue 
%Q the Melanippe, fgr 

The tale I have to tell is not my owa ' i 

1 have it from Phaedrus here. For Phaedrus is continually faying to me, 
Vfith an air of indignation, Is it not aftonifliing, lays h0, Eryximachus^ 

that 

« The old Grecian tragedies were .dramatic TeprefcntatioBs, each, of feme finglc events 
^n(;oini?ion and important, chiefly fuch as had happened long before, and made a part of theiv 
fabulous or antient ftory ; the whole of which, not being then recorded in any writings, but handed 
down through oral tradition, was iiibjcA to much variety in the telling. This not only pan 
mittcd the tragic poets great latitude in the choice of their fables, or iabuloua ftories, to repr*. 
fcnt ; but allowed room aUb for much invention of their own ; efpccially) wiih regard to circum^ 
ilances, both of things and perfons, and wha^ had happened previous tp thofe fignal Qv«nt» 
celebrated in their tragedies. Of thcfe circumftanccs, and thefc prior accidents, which the poet 
made the foundation of his fable, it was neceflary to inform the audience ; bccaufe they might 
poflibly have heard thofe ftories related with different circumftanccs > and muft certainly have 
been ignorant of fuch as were ignota indiBaque^ or of the poct^s own inv.ention. This was the 
rife of prologues 5 in which the audience had the neceflary information given them. The pro- 
logue wap fpokpn now apd then in the perfpn of fonoft deity, the fecretcaufc or leader of tha 
great cvpnt going, to be xp^ttif^nteAi but moiro: frequcDtlj^ i» the dfif»matic character of one of 
the adtors in the drapia; in, either of which cafes the prologue made a part of; the play itielf. 
Someiiities the player fpoke it \v\ his own proper charatder of player> s^:cprding to the modern^ 
cuftom : and very, rarely^ the auihor fpoke it himfclfj appearing openly and profeflcdly as author i 
or the player, appearing fpr< him, as hi« representative. An inflance of this kind is the cafe here 
cited by Plato : apd thp rcafon why. i^Mripides chofe foch a prologue to his Melanippe probably; 
yfa9 this. He had given, it^feems, great, ofi[a:)f;ie to the ladies in that age, by drawing fo many of 
his female chara^er^ bad, ap^i naaViiig their, infamous ai£tions fo frequently the fubje<fl of his 
plays, iittt none of his (^a;ra^er«» e;xAept. that of Phaedra, were likely to be thought more 
injurious to the fen. than this qf.Mel^ippe. And in fa^ fo it proved ; for we learn from Arifto- 
phanes in QsviM^^. that Euripides ii^urred the difp.I«afure of the fair by no plays more than by. 
thcfe two. When his Melanippe, therefore, wa^ to be brought upon the ftage, his bufineft was 
to ward off this blow^ a$ well as he wa^ able, by an apology beforehand. Accordingly, as in his 
prologue to the Hippolylus, he had artfully made Venus take upon herfelf the whole blame of 

Fhsedra's 
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that the poets have made hymns and odes in honour of fome other of the 
Deities ; and yet not one poet, amongft fo many in every age, has ever 
compofed a panegyric upon Love ; but the praifes of a God fo powerful, and 
of fo excellent a nature, to this day remain unfung? The fame complaint 
I have to make againft the fophifts : the beft of whom, as you will find, 
have, in their profaic compofitions, made encomiums on Hercules, and 
other great and illuflrious perfons ; as the celebrated Prodicus ' has done, 
for inftance. This, however, is not greatly to be wondered at. But I 
have lately met with a treatife, written by one of tbofe wife men, contain- 
ing a high panegyric upon fait on account of its utility *. And many 

other 

Phaedra's unhappy conduct, fo in his prologue to the Mclanippe, as appears by the line here 
quoted, (for the prologue and the play are both loft,) he humoroufly excufes and exculpates him« 
felf, by declaring, with an air of fimpUcity, that the plot of the play was ready made to his hands, 
and that he had no finger in it ; from whence it was to be concluded, that if Mclanippe was a bad 
woman^ he could not help it. The verfc of Euripides fccms to have been thi«y , 

£/M0( yap ovH o fAv&Oiy ov fiiMM >itym.. 

Or, ifthc yctf be added by Plato, to weave it into his own ftylc, the verfe prbbabl]^ was this, 

'0-fjuf6oi ouH.£ix09 roTiv, ov /MEXXtf Xcycqr.... 

The intended appHcatfoh of this paflagc out ©f the poet is as follows lEryximachvis, being of a 
grave profeflion, ^thought it incumbent on a man of hificharader to apologize in the fame way 
for introducing! fuch a propofal as this,-r-that Love (hould be 'the fubje£t of difcourfe that evening ; 
a propoftl.which would fccm much more decent to be made by the youthful and handfomc 
Phacdrus ; to whom, therefore, he is pleafed to attribute it. That is, in fine, Plato himfelf with 
infinite addrefsj as ufual, apologizes in this manner for making Love the fubje6t of his dialogue* 
For, as he always exhibits his fubjed in every light which it can poflibly be viewed in, and 
thoroughly fifts the nature of it, he could not avoid introducing here, amongft the reft of the 
fpceches, thofe which feemed the moft exceptionable. At the fame time, alfo, by beginning like 
one of the prologues of Euripides, and with a verfe taken from thence, he fignifies (to fuch as 
are acquainted with his^ manner) his intention, that this firft fpeech of Eryximachus (hould be, or 
be taken for, the prologue to the following dramatic entertainment.— S. 

' Plato here means the diiTertation of Prodicus, intitled *fl^a», fo often ejchibited, and fo much 
admired; as we learn from Philoftratus in his Lives of the Sophifts, and from Xenophon in his Me- 
moirs of Socrates. The allegorical ftory, or fable, of the judgment of Hercules, related in that diiTer- 
tation, is recorded by the laft-mentioned excellent writer, though, as he tells us himfelf, not in 
the pompous words of the original author, but in his own fimplicity of ftyle, much more elegant. 
Concerning Prodicus, fee notes to the Greater Hippias. — S. 

* The Greek of this paflage runs thus,— ^i€M«— « « tyno-av aXtf, araiyoy hauiAOffuv txoyrt§ vpo^ 

ttftMtotn 
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Qthef things of as little worth you may fee fet off with great encomiums *. 
That fo much pains ihould be beftowed upon fubjeds fo mean, and yet that 
no man fhould ever to this day have undertaken to give Love his due praifes, 
but that fo great a God has been negleded to fuch a degree, is it not afto- 
nifhing ? Now Phaedrus, in all this, which I have repeated from his mouth, 
feems to me to plead well. I fhould be glad, therefore, to have him gra- 
tified, and to cojitribute my (hare to his gratification. Befides that I think 
it highly becoming this afTembly to decorate with all poflible honours the 
Deity of Love. If all of you then are of the fame opinion with me, we may 
Ipend our time agreeably enough to-night in difcourfmg. For my propofal 
is, that every man of us fhould deliver an oration in praife of Love*, as 
proper and handfome a one as he is able, the right hand way down ; and 
that Phaedrus fhould take the lead, as he is at the upper end, and is, befides, 
t\e father and founder of the 'argument, — You may be afTured, Eryxima- 

u^eMiav. In tranflating which words into Englirti, we have thought it mofl advifable to follo\T 
all the tranflators before us into other languages, juft as they feem to have followed one another, 
^own from Ficinus ; not becaufe we approve their interpretation, for the Greek words will by no 
means bear fuch a one j but becaufe we are at a lofs for the true meaning, ourfelves; the text in 
this place being apparently fo much corrupted, as to require an abler critic than we deem ourfelves 
to be, for the amendment of it.— S. 

^ Erafmus, in a long lift, enumerates many fuch, fome as antlent as the time when Plato lived ; 
which he cites as precedents, in the fame manner, and for the fame reafon, that Plato fpeaks of 
fome fuch here j that is, to introduce with the better grace, or perhaps to apologize for, a diflcr- 
tation of his own of the like kind, A Panegyric on Folly : as may be fcen in tha.t incomparable 
piece of humour, near the beginning, and in his Epiftle to Sir Thomas More prefixed to it. — S. 

* I(7T£ov, OTJ TravTa bi 'Ex^nvEf, a ^uva/Aiv ixovra iupuVf ovu avtv eTrKnajiag Beuv rnv d'wafuv auruv ivipyiiv 
tvo/xi^ov in ?E ovofjtari to re rnv $uvaf^iv i^ov xai rov fTria-Turovrra tovtw $£0v uvofjta^ov. ** It is proper to 
know that the Greeks held an opinion, that every thing in nature, in which they faw any 
power (force, or virtue) inherent, exercifed not its power without the fuperintendeuce of the 
'Cods : and alfo, that they called by one and the fame name that thing which had the power and 
that Deity who prefided over it." This fentence, with which Mofcopulus begins his commentary 
on Hefiod, will ferve very properly inftead of a preliminary note to all the following fpeeches 
concerning Love.— S. 

It will be neceflary to add in explanation of the above fentence from Mofcopulus, that, as 
according to the Grecian theologlfts every Deity is the leader of a feries which pofleiTes his cha- 
ra£leriftic properties, in confequence of originating from him, and which extends to the l^ft of 
things, every link of this feries (the golden chain of Homer) was very properly denominated by 
ihem after the fame manner as its monad, or leader. This obfervation, when properly underftood, 
|s, as I have obferved in my Notes on Paufanias, the true key to antient mythology.— T. 

thus, 
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chus, fald Socrates, that none of us will put a negative on your propofal. 
For by no means ever fliould I, who pretend not to the knowledge of any 
other matters than thofe which belong to Love ' : neither would Agatho, nor 
Paufanias : no more will Ariftophancs, without difpute ; for his whole 
time is taken up about Bacchus and Venus : nor indeed will any other 
perfon whom I fee prcfcnt. Wc Indeed, who fit loweft, and are to fpeak 
laft, fliall have the difadvantage. However, if the prior fpeakers fpeak well 
and fully to the point, we fhall defire nothing more. Let Pha^drus then, 
with our bcfl wifhes to attend him, begin, and make his panegyric upon 
Love. — To this all the reft of the company confented, and joined with 
Socrates in the encouraging Phsedrus to begin. Now what was faid by- 
each of the feveral fpeakers Ariftodemus did not perfedly remember ;• 
neither can I, indeed, all that he told me : but the fpeeches of thofe whom 
I looked on as the moft confiderable perfons, and every thing which I thought 
moft worth remembering, I will endeavour to relate to you diftinftly. 

He told me then, that Phaedrus, in compliance with the requeft made 
him, fpoke firft ; and began fomewhat in this way, with faying — > 

THE SPEECH OF PH^DRUS. 

That Love was powerful ', and wonderfully great, both on earth and amongfl: 
the Gods: that fuperior dignity belonged to him on many accounts, but 
efpecially with regard to his generation.— For to be one of the eldeft of the 
Gods, faid he, is a circumftance redounding highly to his honour. And that 
he enjoys this advantage, appears in that he had no parents ^ ; and that never 
any writer, whether uninfpircd or poet, pretended that he had. But Heflod 

%^' Chaos 

* From the conclufion of the fpcech, hereafter fpoken by Socrates, it will appear what his 
meaning is in this place. — S. 

^ The beginning of Phaedrus's fpeech is not recited in the very words of it, but is related in the 
way of narration ; by which means the tranfitlon from the narrative ftyle to the oratorical, and 
from the preceding narration to the firft formal fpeech, is made the more gentle, eafy, and ele- 
gant. — S. 

» Love confidcred according to his hlgheft fubfiftence, i. e. as fubfifling at the extremity of the 

intelligible triad, has not indeed Venus for his mother, becaufe this Goddefs firft fubfifts in the 

fupermundane which is fubordluate to the intelligible order, as will be iliown in our Njtes on 

6 the 
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Chaos was firft produced 5 Earth rofe the next, 
Widff-bofom'd, a fix»d feat fecure to aU 
For ever yielding j and with her rofe Love« 

Here the poet tells us, that next after Chaos were born thefe two, Earth and 
Love. Parmenides relates the generation thus, 

Firft from th* eternal council forth came Love, 
FiiftofthcGods. 

Acuiilaus fays the fame thhig with HefiocL On Co many different hands * is 
it agreed, that Love is among the moft antient of the Gods. And as he b 
thus of higheft antiquity in the nature of things, fo is he the caufe of the 
greateft good to human kind. For to young perfons, at their firft fetting 
out in life, 1 know no greater good than love ; to the party bebved, if fhe 
has a worthy lover; or to the lover himfelf, if his miftrefs be worthy: 
becaufe tliat, which fliould be our leading principle in order to right condud 
in every circumftance of life, confanguinity has not the power to excite in 
us, neither have honours, nor riches, nor aught elfe, £b efFedually as love. 
The principle I mean is the fenfe of ftiame attending a bafe condudl, to- 
gether with a fenfe of honour iii the doing what is honourable. For, with- 
out fuch a principle, no civil community nor private perfon can execute 
any thing great or noble. In confirmation of this, I take upon me to affert 
that if a man in love be found committing a bafe a6lion, or fufFering bafe 
ufage from any, through cowardice, or without taking his revenge, he is not 
in fo much pain at being feeii by his father, by his intimates, or by any 

the Cratylus ; but he derives his fubfiftencc from the firft and fecond monads of the intelligible 
triad, and prior to thefe from the ineffable principle of all things. For a full account of Love fee 
the notes on the fpeech of Socrates.—- T. 

* This expreflion may fecm ftrange, when only three writers have been cited. But each of 
them, on account of his excellence, ftands as at the head of a numerous tribe ; and may, there- 
fore, juftly be fuppofed, and taken for, the reprefentative of that tribe to which he belongs. 
Hefiod is fingled out from amongft all the poets, to be cited, as being the beft of thefe who 
compofed poems Trtpt ^toyoviaf, or concerning the generation of the Gods. His beautiful poem 
on that fubjed, from whence the quotation here is made, is ftill extant — ^Parmenides, a philo- 
fopher of the Italic fedl, wrote in verfe, as did alfo moft of the difciplcs of the fame fchool 5 but, 
on account of his fuperior reputation, is chofen to reprefent all his brother philofophers who 
taught the principles of things. — And Acufilaus, a writer unfortunately loft, treated of the firft 
Of moft remote antiquities, and the genealogies of the Gods and Heroes.— S. 

5 Other 
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other pciTon, as at being feen by his miftrefs. The fame efFed we fee it 
has upon the party beloved, to be more afliamed of her lover's fight than of 
the eyes of the whole world, if (he be difcovered doing aught difhonourable. 
If, therefore, there could be any contrivance to have a city or an army com- 
pofed of lovers and their beloved, the intereft of the whole could not be pro- 
moted by any better way than this ; in which every individual would have a 
care not to behave bafely, and a zeal to behave nobly, excited by a defire to 
gain the go'od opinion of fome other. Such a people fighting fide by fide in 
battle, a handful of them would conquer, I could almofl fay, the world. 
For a lover deferting his rank, or throwing down his arms, would lefs 
endure to be feen by his beloved than by all mankind. Rather than bear 
this, he would choofe to die a thoufand deaths : fo would he, rather than 
forfake the defence of his beloved ', or rather than forbear flying to her aid, 
if (he had fallen into danger. There is not any man fuch a daftard, whom 
Love himfelf would not infpire, and make an enthufiafl in virtue.: fo that he 
Ihould become equal to a man born with a difpofition the mofl excellent. For 
what Homer fays of certain of his heroes, that fome God infpired them 
with a force refiftlefs *, this in reality l.ove does to lovers ; fuch an efFe6l 
being produced in them by Love alone. And then to die for another, only 
lovers are ready ; not only men, but women too. A fignal inftance of this 
appears in the daughter of Pelias, Alee (lis ; who, as the ftory goes among 
the Grecians, undertook to reprieve her hufband's life by her own death, 
when no other mortal could be found, willing to die for him ^, though he 

had 

^ In the Greek text of this palHige, xa.\ /a>ii/ ByKara\i<7rsiVi there is a manifeft omiflTion of the very 
material word ri, or fome other equivalent to it, immediately before the word £yxaTaM7r«v.—- S, 

* Tlie pafTage particularly alluded to, tixTrvivtrt /xsvog, is in the twentieth book of the Iliad, 
ver. no. But exprefTions of the fame import occur in many -other places of Homer, fuch as hte 
//trvof, upcrs jRevoj, &c. — S. 

3 The thought in this fentence is evidently taken from the Alceflis of Euripides ; in the pro- 
logue to v/hich are thefe lines, 

Uccrepaf yepaiav S' >» cr^' £Tjxt£ (/.mtpa, 
Ovx i'vp^ '^r^J1^ yuvaixoiy titjj ndf^c 
Qavziv TTpo xnyo'j——— 

He try'd his friends all round, their love profcft 
VOL. III. 3 N Proving 
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had both a father and a mother then living. But Love wrought In her 
heart an affedlion for him fo far furpaffing theirs, that (he proved them to 
be, in comparifon.with herfelf, Grangers to his blood, and in name only his 
relations. When, therefore, (he had executed her undertaking, the Gods 
themfelves, as vi^eli as men, deemed the achievement fo fmgularly noble, 
that out of many perfons, eminent for many virtues, (he was added to the 
number of thofe feled few diftingui(hed by being reftored to life attain after 
death as a reward for their diftinguilhed excellence : for to her alfo was 
her departed foul fent back again by the Gods, admiring at the heroic 
greatncfs of her refolution. So much do they encourage us to make love 
cur care, by beftowing fuperior honours on all fuch as exercife upon that 
fubjeft in particular fuperior virtue. But Orpheus the fon of Oeager the 
Gods difmifTed from thofe invifible regions, without granting him to fucceed 
in the purpofe of his journey thither ; (howing him only the phantom of 
his wife, but not reftoring to him the reality : for that he appeared effemi- 
nate and cowardly, fuitable to his profeflion, that of a mere £dler ; not 
daring to die for the fake of love, like Alceftis ; but contriving a61ually to 
go alive to the other world. For this did the Gods aifign him an adequate 
puni(hment, ordaining his death to be by women. In a very diffierent way 
difpofed they of Achilles, the fon of Thetis, in fending him to the iflands 
of the bleft; becau(e, though he had heard from the goddefs his mother', 
that he muft foon die himfelf after he had flain Hedor — but that, if he flew 
not Hedor, he (hould return home and live to a good old age, — he dared to 
make death his choice; not only hazarding his life in aid of his friend Patroclus, 
as ready to die that he might fave him, but afterwards avenging his death 
at the expence of his own life, as refolute not to furvive him. This exalted 

Proving how real ; his father who begat. 
His mother fond who bore him ; yet found none. 
None but the faithful partner of his bed. 
Content to die, his dearer life to fave. 

The next fentcnce alludes to fome paflages in the fccne between Admetus and his father Pheres 
in the fame play: to which we refer fuch of our readers as ftudy oratory, and know the ufeful- 
jicfs of comparing together paflages in fine writers, where different turns are given to a thought 
fundamentally the fame. — S. 
5 See Homer's Iliad, book i8th. 

4 virtue 
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virtue of his the Gods paid a fmgular regard to ; and rewarded with their 
choiceft favours the regard which he had fhown to friendfhip^ in fetting fo 
high a value on the man who admired and loved him. For -^Efchylus talks 
idly, when he fays that Achilles was the admirer of Patroclus ; Achilles, 
whofe excellence, though he was but in the dawn of manhood, furpaffed 
not only Patroclus, but all the other Grecian heroes. True it is, that the 
Gods confer fuperior honours on all virtue, to the exercife of which love 
and friendfhip minifter occalion : but they more wonder, more approve, and 
beflow greater rewards, where the perfon admired feels all the force of friend- 
flup and afFe61ion for the admirer, than where the nobleft offices of friend- 
fhip are performed by the other party. For the admirer has more of divinity 
in him than the perfon admired, as being full of the God who infpires and 
poflefTes him. For this caufe did the Gods reward Achilles with a higher 
degree of happinefs than they did Alceftis ; for to her they gave only a fe- 
cond life on earth, but to the hero they affigncd his manfion in the iflands of 
the bleft. Thus have I performed my part, in aflerting Love to be the eldeft 
in age and of highefl dignity amongft the Gods ; and to be in a peculiar 
manner the author of virtue and happinefs to all of human kind, whilft they 
continue in life, and when departed. 

Such, Ariftodemus told me, was the difcourfe made by Phsedrus. After 
Phaedrus, fpoke fome others, whofe fpeeches, he faid, he did not well re- 
member : omiiiing thefe, therefore, he repeated next that of Paufaaias, who 
began thus :— 

THE SPEECH OF PAUSANIA&. 

IN my opinion, Phaedrus, the fubje61 was not fairly and diiliindly iet be- 
fore us, when it was propofed in general terms, that we fhould make enco- 
miums upon Love. This, indeed, would have been right, were there but one 
Love, or if Love were but of one kind. But fince the truth is otherwife, the 
better way is to declare iirfl, which Love it is our prefcnt bufinefs to praifc. 
To put this matter, therefore, on a right footing, I fhall, in the firfi: place, 
diftinguifli that Love whofe praifes we ought to celebrate ; and then do my 
beft to celebrate them myfclf, in a manner worthy of his Deity. We all 
know that it is the office of Love to attend always upon Venus. If then there 

3 N 2 were 
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were only one Venus, there had been no occafion for nnore tlian one 
Love. But fuice there are two Venuses, there muft of neceflity be two 
Loves. For it is undeniable ,that two different Goddefles * there are, each of 
whom is a Venus : one of them elder, who had no mother, and was born 
only from Uranus, or Heaven, her father ; fhe is called the celeftial Venus': 
the other, younger, daughter of Jupiter and Dione ; and to her we give the 
name of the vulgar Venus. Agreeably to this account, it is proper to call 
that Love who attends on the latter Venus by the name of the vulgar Love, 
the other by the name of the celeftial. All the Gods, indeed, it is our duty 
to honour with our praifes : but we ought to diftinguifli, as well as we are 
able, each by his peculiar attributes ; that we may give to each his due 
praife. For every aQion or operation is attended with this condition : the 
doinc^ it, confidered fimply in itfelf, is neither bafe nor honourable : as for in- 
ftance, every one of the things* we arc now doing, drinking, finging, or 
difcourfing, is in itfelf a matter of imiifference ; but the manner of doing it 
determines the nature of the thing. Rightly performed, it is right and ho- 
nourable ; performed in a wrong manner, it is wrong and diflionourable. So 

» This difi;in£lion between the two Venuses, laid down by Paufanlas as the foundation of his 
argument throughout his fpeech, is not a fanciful one of his own ; but Is a part of antient mytho- 
logy. It is fufHciently confirmed and illuftrated by the following paflage inXenophon's Sympo- 
fium J a fentence which he puts into the mouth of Socrates. Ej (xsv owv^ia ecmv A(ppo^iryij ri ^mai, 
cvpocvia rtnai -rrctv^nfAOi, ovk oi^at' {kxi yap XiViy o awToj ^onav timiy ^roXXaj STTuvvfjiia; £%£<•) on ye fzivroi 
Xupii iKxripa ^u/xoi re skti xat vaoi nai St/crrar, rv f^ev sravJw^w pa^iovpyorspat, t>i $' oupavia, ayvortpaiy oi3a. 
tiKctc-aii y av xai rovi spara^ tvtv (Atv 'srxvh/Jtov rcov aufMnm ETriTrefiTrtiV) mv y oupavtav mg '^uxm rt km Trjf 
^jm«{ xai ruv uay^av tpyoiv. ** Now, whether in reality there be one Venus only, or whether there be 
two, a celeftial Venus and a vulgar one, 1 know not ; (for Jupiter alfo, whom 1 prefume to be 
but one and the fame being, has many furnames given him :) but this I know, that altars are 
ralfed, temples built, and facrifices offered to each of thefe two Venuses difl:in£lly ; to the vulgar 
one, fuch as are common, trivial, and of little worth -, to the celeftial one, fuch as are more valu- 
able, pure, and holy. Agreeably to this, it may be fuppofed of the different Loves, that thofe o( 
the corporeal or fenfual kind are infpired by the vulgar Venus -, but that love of the mind, and 
friendfhip, a delight in fair and comely deeds, and a defire of performing fuch ourfclves, are in- 
fpired by Venus the celeftial." — S. For a theological account of thefe two Venuses, fee the 
notes on the Cratylus. — ^T. 

* In the Greek, inftead of oioi^ h vvv hf^tif 'koioviaiv, we fuppofe It ought to be read, oUvy uv vuk 
u. IT" For the fentcnce thus proceeds, v ttiveiv, ^ a^siv, ri ^locMyea-Qaiy (in every one of which verbs 
the article rov feems to be implied,) gvh tan toi/twv uuto ««9' amo Kahov ou(^sv. — S, 

likewife, 
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Tikewife, not every Love is generous or noble, or merits high encomiums ; 
but that Love only who prompts and impels men to love gener'oufly and 
nobly. The attendant of the vulgar Venus is a Love truly vulgar, fufFering 
himfelf to be employed in any the meanefl anions : and this Love it is who 
infpires the mean and the worthlefs. Thofe who are the moft addided to 
this love, are, in the firll place, the leaft difpofed to frlendfhip ; in the next 
place, they are more enamoured of the bodies than of the minds of their 
paramours ; and befides, they choofe from the objeds of their paffion the 
filliefl: creatures they can light on : for, confining their views to the gratifi- 
cation of their pafTion by the a£t of enjoyment, they are regardlefs in what 
manner they gratify it, whether bafely or honourably. Hence it comes, 
that in the purfuit of their loves, and afterwards in the enjoyment, they are 
equally ready for any action which offers itfelf, whether good or bad,, indif- 
ferently. For the Love who infpires them is born of that younger 
Venus, in whofe generation there is a mixture of the male and the female ; 
whence it is that fhe partakes of both. But the other Love is fprung from 
the celeftial Venus ; from her whofe properties arc thefe : — in the firfl: place, 
fhe partakes not of the female, but of the male only ; whence flie is the 
parent of friendfhip : then, flie is in age the elder, and a flranger to brutal 
lufl: ; and hence it happens, that as many as are infpired by this love addict 
themfelves to friendfhip, conceiving an affedlion for that which by nature is 
of greater flrength and underftanding. Now, whether the man who is under 
the 'influence of love feels the genuine impulfe of this generous affedion, is 
eafv to difcern. For, if fo, he fixes not his love on any perfon who is not 
arrived at the maturity of her underflanding. But, commencing their loves 
from this date, one may well prefume them duly qualified, both of them, to 
live together throughout life, partners in all things. Nor is the lover likely 
in this cafe to a6l like one who, after difcovering fome childifli folly in the 
perfon he has chofen, expofes her, and turns her into ridicule, forfeits his 
faith to her and forfakes her, and attaches himfelf to a new miftrefs. To 
prevent this, there ought to be a law, that no man fhould make choice of 
too young a perfon for the partner of his bed ; becaufe, what fo young a per- 
fon may hereafter prove, whether good or bad, either in mind or body, the 
event is fo uncertain. Men of virtue indeed themfelves to themfelves make 

this 
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this a law: but upan thofe vulgar lovers we fliould put a public reftraint of 
this kind^, in the fame manner as we reftrain them, as much as pofTible, 
from entering into amorous intrigues with any women above the rank of 
fervitude. For they are of this fort of lovers, they who bring upon their 
miftrefles reproach and fhame ; and have given occafion to that verfe of one 
of the poets, in which he has dared to vilify the power of Love, by pro- 
nouncing, 

*Tis lofs of honour to the fair 

To yield, and grant the lover's prayer. 

But he faid this only with a view to lovers of this kind, from feeing their un- 
timely hafte and eagernefs, their ingratitude and injuftice. For certainly no 
adlion governed by the rules of juflice.and of decency can any way merit 
blame. Now, the rules concerning love eftablifhed in other ftates are eafy 
to be underftood, as being plain and fimple ; but our own laws, and thofe of 
Sparta upon this head, are complex and intricate. For in Elis ' , and amongft 
the Boeotians, and in every other Grecian ftate where the arts of fpeaking 
flourifh not, the law * in fuch places abfolutely makes it honourable to gra- 
tify the lover ; nor can any perfon there, whether young or old, ftain fuch a 
piece of condud with dishonour: the reafon of which law, I prefume, is to 
prevent the great trouble they would othervvife have in courting the fair, and 
trying to wiii them by the arts of oratory, arts in which they have no abili- 

' It is remarkable that Xenophon, In his Banquet, where he diftinguifhcs between the virtuous 
friendfhip eftablifhed among the Spartans, and the libidinous commerce authorized by fafliion and 
common pra<ftice amongfl: the Boeotians and Eleans, cites this Paufanias as one who had con- 
founded them together, and given them equal praifes. He there likewife attributes to Paufanias 
ibmc of the fame fentiments, and thofe of the moft ftriking kind, which Plato records as delivered 
by Phaedrus in his fpecch. We cannot help imagining that Xenophon, in citing Paufanias, alludes 
to what was faid at Agatho*8 entertainment : and if our conjecture be true, that little circumftan- 
tial difference confirms the account given by Plato in the main, and argues it to have fome foun- 
dation at lead in real fa£l, — S. 

» The word /aw here, and wherever elfe it occurs in this fpeech, from hence to the end of it, 
means not a written law, a pofitive precept or prohibition in exprcfs terms, but cuflom and 
fafhion. For the general acceptance of any rule of condufV, whether rational or not, obtains by 
length of time the authority of law with the people who follow it ; as it receives the eflencc of 
law in a civil fenfe, from the common coijfent which firft eftabliflied it. — S. 

tics. 
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ties. But ill Ionia, and many other places ', and in all barbarian countries 
uaivcrfally, the fame conduct is ordained and held to be difhonourable. For 
the tyrannical governments under which the people of thofe countries live, 
difcountenance that way of mutual love, and bring it into difrepute. But the 
fame fate in thofe countries attends philofophy, or the love of wifdom; as it 
does no lefs the love of manly exercifes. And the reafon, I prefume, in all 
thefe cafes is the fame ; it is not the intereft of the rulers there to have their 
fubjeds high-fpirited or high-minded ; nor to fufFer flrong friendfliips to be 
formed amongft them, or any other ties of a common or joint intereft : and 
thefe are the ufual and natural effcdls of love, as well as of thofe other fludies 
and pra6lices prohibited by tyrants. Thofe who formerly tyrannized over 
Athens experienced this to be true. For the firm and ftable friendfhlp be- 
tween Ariflogiton ' and Harmodius was the deftrudion of their tyranny. 
Thus we find, that wherever the ilridler ties of love and friendship are for- 
bidden or difcouraged, it is owing to vice, to luft of power, and of whatever 
is the private intereft of the governor ; to want of fpirit and courage, and 
every other virtue, in the governed : and that wherever they are enjoined or 
encouraged (imply and without reftridion, it is owing to a littlenefs and lazi- 
nefs of foul in thofe who have the making of the laws. But in our owq 
ftatc the laws relating to this point are put upon a better footing ; though, 
as I laid before, it is not obvious or eafy to comprehend their meaning* 
For, when we confider, that with us it is reputed honourable for men openly 
to profefs love, rather than to make a fecret of it ; and to fix their befl: af- 
fedions on fuch as excel in the accomplishments of mind, though inferior to 
others of their fex in outward beauty ; that every one highly favours and 

' The Greek text in this place is greatly corrupted. Stephens has tried to amend it by fomc 
alterations, but without fuccefs : for it i^ probable that more than a few words are wanting. We 
have, therefore, contented ourfelves with the fenfe of this paflage; which we think mifreprefented 
by the former tranflators. For, by the " many other places," we imagine that Plato means, be- 
ildcs Sicily, (where in thofe days tyranny or arbitrary fway commonly prevailed,) all thofe northern 
parts of Greece likewife, where the government was abfolutely monarchical. For Ionia, Sicily, 
and all places where the Greek language was fpoken by the people, Plato would certainly diftin- 
guifli from thofe countries where the vulgar language was different j thefe laft being by the 
Grecians termed barbarians. — S. 

* The (lory is told by Thucydidcs, and many other antient writers j but in a manner the moft 
agreeable to the mind of our author in this place by Herodotus.— S. 
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applauds the lover, as not thinking him engaged in any defigns which are bafe 
or unbecoming a man ; that fuccefs in love is held an honour to. the lover; 
difappointment, a diflionour ; and that the law allows the lover liberty to 
do his utmoft for the accomplifhing his end ; and permits fuch ftrange adlions 
to be commended in him, fuch, as were a man to be guilty of in any other 
purfuit than that of love, and as the means of fucceeding in any other de^o-n, 
he would be fure of meeting with the highefl: reproaches from philofophy. 
For if, with a view either of getting money out of any perfon, or of attaining 
to any fliare hi the government, or of acquiring power of any other kind, a 
man fhould fubmit to do fuch things as lovers ordinarily pradife to gain their 
miftrefles, fupplicating and begging in the humbleft manner, making vows 
and oaths, keeping nightly vigils at their doors, and voluntarily ftooping to 
fuch flavery as no flave would undergo, both his friends and his enemies 
v^ould prevent him from fo doing ; his enemies reproaching him for his fer- 
vility and illiberality ; his friends admonifhing him and afhamed for him. 
B.ut in a lover all this is graceful ; and the law grants him free leave to do it 
uncenfured, as a bufinefs highly commendable for him to undertake and ex- 
ecute. But that which is more than all the reft prodigious is, that the Gods, 
though they pardon not the crime of perjury in any befides, yet excufe in a 
lover the violation of his oath, if the opinion of the multitude be true ; for 
oaths in love, they fay, are not binding. Thus the Gods, as well as men, 
give all kinds of licence to the lover ; as fays the law eftablifhed in our 
ll:ate. Viewing now the affair in this light, a man would imagine that 
among us not only love in the lover, but a grateful return likewife from the 
beloved party, was reputed honourable. But when we fee the parents of the 
youthful fair appointing governefles and guardians over them, who have it 
in their inftrudlions not to fuffer them to hold difcourfe in private with their 
lovers; when we fee their acquaintance, and their equals in age, and other 
people befides, cenfuring them, if they are guilty of iuch a piece of impru- 
dence, and the old folks not oppofing the cenfurers, nor reprehending them 
as guilty of unjuft cenfurcs ; in this view, a man would be apt to think that, 
on the contrary, we condemned thofc very things which he might otherwife 
fuppofe we had approved of. But, upon the whole, the cafe, I believe, 
flands thus : The affair of love, as 1 faid at firfl, confidered hmply and gene- 
rally, is n-ither right nor wrong ; but, carried on and accomplifhed with 
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honour, is fair and honourable ; tranfaded in a difhonourable manner, is 
bafe and difhonourable. Now, it is a diflionour to a maiden to gratify a 
vicious and bad lover, or to yield to him from bafe and unworthy motives : 
but in granting favours to a good and virtuous lover, and complying with his 
love from generous and noble views, fhe does herfelf an honour. The vi- 
cious lover is he of the vulgar fort, who is in love with the body rather than 
the mind. For he is not a lafting lover, being in love with a thing which is 
not lafting ; fince, with the flower of youth ^ when that is gone which he 
admired, the lover himfelf too takes wing and flies away, fhaming all his 
flne fpeeches and fair promifes. But the man who is in love with his inif- 
trefs's moral charader, when her dlfpofition and manners are fettled in what 
is right, he is a lover who abides through life, as being united with that 
which is durable and abiding. Our law wills accordingly, that all lovers 
fhould be well and fairly proved ; and that, after fuch probation, upon fome 
the favours of the fair fhould be beflowed, to others they fhould beconflantly 
refufed. It encourages, therefore, the lover to purfue, but bids the beloved 
party fly : by all ways of trial, and in every kind of combat, making it ap- 
pear of which fort the lover is, and of which fort his miflrefs. For this 
reafon it is that the law deems it difhonourable, in the £rfl: place, to be won 
foon or eafily ; in order that time may be gained ; for of the truth of many 
thing's time feems tp be the fairefl teft : in the next place, it is held difho- 
nourable for the fair one to be won by confiderations of profit or power ; 
whether fhe be ufed ill, or terrified, and therefore yield, through want of 
noble endurance ; or whether fhe be flattered with riches or rank, and de- 
fpife not fuch kind of obligations. For none of thefe things appear fixed or 
durable ; much lefs can they give rife to any generous friendfhip. There 
remains then one only way, in which, according to our law, the fair one 
may honourably yield, and confent to her lover's paffion. For, as any kind 
of fervitude which the lover undergoes of his own free choice in the fervice 

* The Greek of this paflage, «/*« ya/j ra rov aafxarog av6ei ^t)yovT<, ouTTEp rpa, we have tranflated 
accordliig to the following minute aheration of only one word, a/xsc yocp — avfitj, ^7170VT0$ ivTrtp vpa. 
The very next words, oixsrai aTtoTfra^iivot;^ allude to a verfe of Homer's, the 71(1 in the fecond 
book of the Iliad ; where he fpeaks of the departure of the dream fent to Agamemnon. By which 
allufion Plato teaches the fair and young, that the promifes of fuch lovers as are here fpoken of 
are Hattering and deceitful, and, like thac falfe tlream, tend only to delude and ruin.— S. 
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of his miftrefs is not by our law deemed adulation, nor accounted a matter 
of difgrace ; fo, on ihe other part, there is left only one other fervitude or 
compliance not difgraceful in the fair ; and this is that which is for the fake 
of virtue. For it is a fettled rule with us, that whoever pays any court or 
attendance, whoever yields any fervice or compliance to another, in cxpeda- 
tion of receiving by his means improvement in wifdom, or in any other 
branch of virtue, is not by fuch voluntary fubjedtion guilty of fervility or bafe 
adulation. Now thefe two rules are to correfpond one with the other, and 
mull concur to the fame end, the rule relating to lovers, and this which con- 
cerns philofophy and every other part of virtue, in order to make it honour- 
able in the fair one to comply with her lover's paffion. For, when the lover 
and his miftrefs meet together, bringing with them their refpe£tive rules, 
each of them ; the lover, his — that it is right to minifter any way to the fer- 
vice of his miftrefs ; the fair one,' hers — that it is right to yield any fervice or 
compliance to the perfbn who improves her in wifdom and in virtue ; the one 
alfo, with abilities to teach and to make better ; the other, with a defire of 
inftrudion and the being bettered ; — then, both thofe rules thus correfponding 
and confpiring, in thefe circumftances only, and in no other, it falls out, by 
a concurrence of all the neceflary requifites, to be honourable in the fair one 
to gratify her lover. Befides, in this cafe it is no difhonour to her to be de- 
ceived : but, in the cafe of compliance on any other terms, fhe incurs ftiame 
equally, whether fhe be deceived or not. For if, on a fuppofition of her 
lover's being wealthy, ftie yields to him with a view of enriching herfelf, 
but is difappointed, and gets nothing from her paramour, whom at length 
fhe difcovers to be poor, it is not at all the lefs difhonourable to her : bccaufe 
fuch a woman difcovers openly her own heart, and makes it appear, that for 
the fake of wealth fhe would yield any thing to any perfon : and this is highly 
difhonourable and bafe. But if, imagining her lover to be a good man, and 
with a view to her own improvement in virtue through the friendfhip of her 
lover, fhe yields to him, and is deceived, finding him a bad man, unpofTefTed 
of virtue, her difappointment, however, is fHll honourable to her: for a dif- 
covery has been alfo made of her aims ; and it has appeared evident, that as 
a means to acquire virtue, and to be made better, fhe was ready to refign to 
any man her all : and this is of all things the moft generous and noble. So 
entirely and abfolutely honourable is it in the fair one to comply for the fake 

of 
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of virtue. This is that Love, the offspring of the celeftial Venus, himfelf 
celeftial ; of high importance to the public intereft, and no lefs valuable to 
private pcrfons ; compelling as well the lover, as the beloved, with the ut- 
mofl care to cultivate virtue. All the other Loves hold of the other Venus, 
of her the vulgar. Thus much, Phtiedrus, have I to contribute on this fud- 
den call to the fubjedt you have propofed to us, the praife of Love. 

Paufanias here paufmg, — for I learn from the wife to ufe parities ' in (peak- 
ing, and words of fimilar found ; Ariftodemus told me, it came next in turn to 
Ariftophanes to fpeak : but whether from repletion, or whatever elfe was the 
caufe, he happened to be feizcd with a fit of the hiccups *, and confequently 
became unfit for fpcech-making. Upon which, as he fat next to Eryxima- 
chus the phyfician, he addrefled him thus : Eryximachus, fays he, you muft 
either drive away my hiccups, or fpeak in my turn till they have left me. — 
To which Eryximachus replied, Well ; I will do both. I will fpeak in your 
turn, and you, when your hiccups are gone, fhall fpeak in mine : and while 
I am fpeaking, if you hold your breath for a confiderable time, your hiccups, 
perhaps, will have an end. Should they continue, notwithftanding, then 
gargle your throat with water. But if they are very obflinatc, take fomc 
fuch thing as this feather, and tickle your nofe till you provoke a fneezing. 
When you have fneezed once or twice ^, your hiccups will ccafe, be they 

ever 

' Thefe little ornaments of ftyle were Introduced into oratory, and taught firfl by Gorglas ; 
who, it Is probable, had obferved them there, where every beauty and ornament of fpeech, great or 
little, is to be found, that is, in Homer. Ifocrates, who had ftudied the art of oratory under 
Gorgias, feems to have received from him what his own judgment when mature afterwards re- 
jected, the immoderate and ill-timed ufe of thofe fuperficial ornaments. The foregoing fpeech 
of Paufanias, In imitation of Ifocrates, abounds with various kinds of them, and thofe the moft 
puerile and petty ; which it was Impoflible for us to preferve or imitate, in tranflating thofe paf- 
fagcs into Englifh j becaufe, though all languages admit them, yet every language varies from 
every other in the fignification of almofl: all thofe words where they are found. An inflance of 
this appears in the paflage now before us, where the Greek Uaua-aviou h rav<ra/ji£vaui tranflated 
juftly, runs thus, " When Paufanias had ceafed fpeaking," that is, had ended his fpeech. But 
all fimilarity of found would thus entirely be deftroyed. As, therefore, it was neceflary in this 
place to preferve It In fome meafure, however imperfectly, we found ourfelves obliged here to 
make fcnfe give way to found.— S. 

* See the Life of Plato by Olymplodorus, In Vol. I. of this work.— -T. 

^ Hippocrates, In Aphorifm. feCt. vi. n. 13. and Celfus, in Ub. il. c. 8. aflurc us, that "if fncez- 
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ever fb violent. — As foon as you begin your fpeech, fays Ariflophanes, I 
ihall fet about doing what you bid me. — Eryximachus then began in this 
manner : 

THE SPEECH OF ERYXIMACHUS. 

SINCE Paufanias, after fetting out fo excellently well, ended hisdifcourfc 
imperfedly, it feems a talk incumbent on mc, to finifh the argument 
which he began. For, in diftinguifhing two different kinds of Love, he made, 
I think, a \ery proper and juft diflindion. But that Love gives us an 
attradion not only to beautiful perfons, but to many other things befide ; 
and that he dwells not only in human hearts, but has alfo his feat in other 
beings, in the bodies of all animals, and in the vegetable produ61ions of the 
earth ; in fine, that he lives throughout all nature ; my own art, that of 
medicine, has given me occafion^ to obferve ; and to remark, how great and 
wonderful a God is Love, ftretching every where his attra61ive power, and 
reaching at all things, whether human or divine. I fhall inftance firft in 
medicine ; that I may pay my firft regards to my own profeffion. I fay 
then, that our bodies partake of this twofold love. For bodily health and 
difeafe bear an analogy to the two different difpofitions of the foul men- 
tioned by Paufanias. And as the body in a ftate of health, and the body 
when difeafed, are in themfelvcs very different one from the other, fo they 
love and long for very different things. The love in a healthy body is of 
one kind ; the love in a difeafed body is of another kind, quite different. 
Now, as Paufanias fays, it is honourable to comply with a good lover, but 
difhonourable to yield to one who is vicious : fo is it with refpedt to the 
body : whatever is in a found and healthy flate, it is commendable and right 
to pleafe ; it is the phyfician's duty fo to do, and the effedlual doing of it 

ing comes upon a man in a fit of the hiccups, it puts an end to the diforder." Upon this general 
rule, no doubt, was founded the prefent prefcrlptlon of Eryximachus. Dr. G. E. Stahl, however, 
ufed to tell his pupils, as appears from his Collegium minus, ca^. 53. that the rule indeed was true, 
where the fneezing was fpontaneous, or the work of nature ; but that a fneezing procured by art, 
or forced, was never recommended. *' Stcrnutationes," fays he, " fponte fingultui fupervenlentcs, 
folvunt quidem fingultum j fed arte produ£l?e non commendantur." But we muft remark, that 
this great modern is here putting rhc cafe, not of the hiccups when they arc the only diforder j 
but of a malignant fever, and thofe fymptomatic hiccups which arc often the concomitants of 
that and other dangerous difeafea. — S* 
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denotes him truly a phyfician ^ But to gratify that which is difeafed and 
bad, i5 blameable * ; and the phyfician, who would pradtife agreeably to the 
rules of art, muft deny it the gratification which it demands ^. For medical 
fcience, to give a fummary and brief account of it, is the knowledge of 
thofe amorous pallions of the body, which tend to filling and emptying *. 
Accordingly, the man who in thefe pafTions or appetites can dill:ingui(h the 
rislu love from that which is wrono:, he has mofl: of all men the fcience 
belonging to a phyfician. And the man who is able to effedl a change, fo 
as in the place of one of thofc loves to introduce the other; and knows 
how to infufe love into thofe bodies which have it not, vet ou^ht to have 
it ; and how to expcll a love with which they are but ought not to be 

* The words ufed by Plato, in this place, are ft ill ftronger, and fignify—" denominates him a 
phyPxian." For the prefervation of health, through a right ufe of the non-naturals, that is, fuch a 
one .IS IS agreeable to nature, refpe£ling the difference of fex, age, temperament of body, climate, 
feafon of the year, and other circumftances, was accounted in the days of Plato not only a parr^ 
but the principal one too, of the art of medicine ; and was by the old Greek phyficians carried to 
a degree of accuracy and perfection abfolutely unknown or totally neglccled in after-ages. — S. 

^ This paffage is iliuftrated by that of Hippocrates, near the end of his treatife de Morbo Sacro. 
Xfn — ^n auiuv ra vova-nfjLzra^ aX^ ffTrtu^nv Tpv)(^£iVf "Trpcff^ffXYTa? rr vouffu to TroXe/xuoTarov iKXTTri, /*« ro 
^<Xo» Kai (Twnki' vvq /W£v yap T)»5 cuvriQetaci ^a^Afl km avifrai-, utto oi rcu ttoXs/j-icu (pdivei nai auaupoursci. 
Having Ipoken of nouriflimcnt, he fays, that "the phyfician fhould takie care not to nourifh and 
incrcafe difeafcs, but as foon as polFiblc to cxhauft and wear them out; applying to every difeafe 
that which is hoftile and repugnant to it the mod, not that which is friendly, of the fame temper 
with it, or liabitual to it ; for by the latter it acquires growth and vigour ; by the former it decays 
and is extinguiflied." 'i his, by the way, is the foundation of an excellent praclic rule ; and that 
is, in chronical difcafes fometimcs to change the medicines, though at firft found ever lb beneficial, 
when they are become too familiar, and the difeafe is habituated to bear them ; for they would 
then by degrees lofe their efficacy. — S. 

'•' To adminiiler proper remedies, fays our great mafter, is to counteract the genius or nature 
of the difcufc ; and never to concur or corrrefpond with it. Incjj avTivoov, [f. *aj] /xn b/xovoeiv tu 
vTa6tt. Hippoc. Epidem. 1. vi. {\ ^. n. 7. — S. 

* What follows, when ftript of the mctaplior nccefiary on the occafion, is the fame thing with 
this of Hippocrates, Ta svavria rav ivavnuv nrriv iDfjuzra. laTpiK-n yap tvTi Trpo^Qsc-tg xai a^scipta-iq* 
ufaififfii (itv ruy i^fpoaXAevTCJV, TrpocStiTif 3c ruv eWveittovtwv. Jis Kct?^i<rra tojto ttoibuv, apicrrog trirpoi. 
Lib. de Flatibus, not far from the beginning. " Contraries are a cure one for the other. For the 
praftice of the iirt of medicine confifts of two operations, adding and fubtra£ling •, or fupplying 
and drawing off; a drawin\5 off of that which is over-abundant, a fupplying of that which is 
d'.ucient. Whoever can perform thefc in the bcft manner, he is the belt phyfician." — S. 
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pofleffed ; he is a fkHful pra<Slifer of his arU For thofe things Iii the body 
which are moft at variance muft he be able to reconcile to each other ' 
and to conciliate amity between them and mutual love. The things moft at 
variance are fuch as are the moft contrary one to the other ; as the cold is 
to the hot, the bitter to the fwect, the dry to the moift, and all others of 
that fort*. Into thefe things, thus at variance, our anceftor -^fculapius 
had power to infpire a fpirit of love and c6ncord ; and, as our friends here 
the poets tell us, and as I believe, framing into a fyftem the rules for fo 
doing, was properly the author of our art. So that medicine, in the manner 
I have defcribed, is all under the diredion and management of Love. So is 
the gymnaftic art in like manner ^ ; and fo is the art of agriculture *. And 
that mufic is fo too, is evident to every man who conilders the nature of 
this art with the leaft attention ; and is perhaps the very thing which Hcra- 
clitus meant to fay : for his w^y of exprefling himfelf is inaccurate and 
obfcure. " The one ^ ,*' fays he, " difagreeing with itfelf, yet proceeds in 
amicable concord ; like the harmony made by the bow and lyre." Now it 

* See Hippocrates, throughout his treatife de Natura Hominis. — S. 

* That is, all fuch contrary qualities in the humours of the body as are diftinguifliable by fcnfc— S. 
s The end of the medical art is health j that of the gymnaftic is ftrengfh, or an athletic habit 

of body. But in the means they make ufe of to gain their feveral ends, favouring and indulging 
the difpofition of body which is right, countera6ting and corrcdling fuch as are wrong, thefe arts 
arc exadlly analogous one to the other. — S. 

* The genius and condition of the foil bear an analogy to the temperament and prefent ftatc 
of the body ; the different kinds of manure and other cultivation are analogous to food and medi- 
cine. A good foil is improved by a manure homogeneous to it ; a bad foil meliorated by an 
oppofite method of cultivation, altering its nature and condition. As to the metaphor, the fame 
has been always ufed in agriculture to this day. We fay, that fuch a foil loves fuch a manure ; 
and that fuch a tree, plant, or other vegetable, loves and delights in fuch a foil j when they are 
correfpondent, when the nature of the one is fitted to that of the other, and is favourable to it la 
making it thrive and flourifli.— S. 

5 The author of the treatife Utpi x#(r/i«i/, Conctrfiing the nvorld^ printed among the works of 
Ariftotle, and ufually afcribed to him, though not from any decifive authority, cites the following 
Ijaflage from the fame Hcraclitus, which may ferve to illuftrate the prefent : cwa^^^tiai ov\a nxi ov)(^t 
«i/^a, ffUfA^spoyLtvon xa* ^la^c^o/xwov, (rina^v tcai tiafwy Hat ex Travrav ev, xat i^ ivo; iravta. i. e. ** You 
tnuft connedt the perfe£^ and the imperfect, the agreeing and the difagreeing, the confonant and 
the diffbnant, and from all things one, and from one all things." In which paiTage, by the one from 
Jill ihingshe means the univerfe ; and by all things from one, he infi uatcs the fubfiftence of all things 
fxmnXhe^nf, the ineffable principle of all.— T* 
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is very abfurd to fay, that in harmony any difagrcement can fii-Ki place j or 
that the component parts of harmony can ever difagree* But his meaning 
perhaps wa« this ; that things in their own nature d-ifagreeiiig^ that is, founds, 
fome fhrill and others deep, at length brought to an agreement by the mufi- 
cal art, compofe harmony. For harmony cannot conflft of fhrill' and deep 
founds, whilft they remain in difagreement : becaufe harmony is confonance^ 
or a confpiration of founds ; and confonance is one kind of agreement : but 
it is impoflible that any agreement (hould be between difagreeing things, fo 
long as they difagree : aiid no lefs impoffible is it, that things between 
which there is no agreement fhould at the fame time harmonize together^ 
fo as to produce harmony. And as it is with found fo is it with motion ; 
the quick meallires and the flow ones, by nature difagreeing, but afterwards 
brought to agree together, compofe rhythm. In both thefe cafes ', wher6 
things differ and are oppofite to one another, it is the art of mufic which 
brings about the reconcilement and agreement ; jufl: as the art of medicine 
does in the former cafe * ; infpiring them in the fame manner with the 
fpirit of love and concord. And thus mufical fcience is the knowledge of 
thofe amorous conjundions whofe offspring are harmony and rhythm. 
Now in the fyflems thcmfclves, whether of harmony or of rhythm, there i& 
no difficulty at all in knowing the amorous conjundions : for here love is 
not diflinguifhed into two kinds. But when the intention is to apply 
rhythm and harmony to the ears of fome audience, then comes the difficulty ; 
then is there need of a (kilful artifl, whether in compofing the odes, and 
fetting them to mufic, or in making a right choice of thofe ready com pofed 
and fet 3, and properly adapting them to the geniuses of youth* For here 
that diflindion takes place ; here mufl we recur again to that rule of Pau- 
fanias, that the decent, the well-ordered, and the virtuous it is right to 

gratify, 

' That of difagreding founds, and that of difagreeing meafures of time. — S. 

• That of the difagreeing qualities of the humours in a human body. — S. 

* Poetry and mufic were employed by the Grecian mafters of education as a prmcipal means 
to form the manners of their youth, to infpire them with becoming fentiments, and excite them 
to worthy anions. In the choice, therefore, of poetry and mufic, proper for this purpofe, great 
judgment was ufed, and much care taken. It was not left, as now-a-days, to the fancy or humour 
of men, whofe profcnion is only to teach words, or mufical notes, with their feveral combinationsi 
Legiflators and raagillrates then thought it an ohjcO;, the moll worthy of their own attention : and 

Che 
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gratify, for the fake of preferving their love, and of improving fjch as arc 
yet deficient iu virtue. The Love hy whom thefe are infplred is the noble, 
the celeftial ; that Love who attends the celeftial mufe. But the attendant 
of Polyhymnia, and the follower of every mufe at random, is the other Love, 
he of the vulgar kind : whom we ought cautioufly to indulge, whenever we 
indulge him ; that he may enjoy his own pleafures without introducing 
diforder and debauchery. And this is an attair of no lefs difiicultv tlr.m in 
our art it is to manage prudently the appetites which regard the table ; fo 
as to permit them the enjoyment of their proper pleafures, without danger 
ofdifeafes. Thus, in the practice of mufic, and of medicine, and in every 
other employment, whether human or divine, we are to preferve, as far as 
confidently we may, both Loves : for both are to be found in all things '. 
Full of both is the conflitution of the annual feafons. And when tbofe 
contraries in nature before mentioned, the hot and the cold, the dry and 
the moift, under the influence of the modefl Love, admit a fober correfpond- 
ence together, and temperate commixture ; they bring along with them, 
when they come, fair feafons, fine weather, and health to men, brute ani- 
mals, and plants, doing injury to none. But when that Love who infpires 
lawlefs and ungoverned paffion prevails in the conftitution of the ieafon, he 
corrupts, injures and ruirts many of the fair forms of nature. For the ufual 
fr-uits of this Love are plagues, and other preter-natural dlfeafes, which come 
upon animals, and vegetables too ; mildews, hail-ftorms, and blights being 
generated from the irregular flate of the amorous affeftions in thofe elemen- 
tary beings, and the want of temperance in their conjun61ions : the know- 
ledge of which their amorous affedions, and conlequent conjun<51ions, con- 
fidered as owing to the afped:s of the heavenly bodies, and as refpeding the 
feafons of the year, is called af^ronomy. Further, all kinds of facrifice, and 
all the fubjedls of the diviner's art *, thofe agents employed in carrying on 

the grcatcfl philofophers, who framed models of government according to ideal perfection, or 
laid down maxims tit to be obferved bjr every wife (late, treat it as a fubjcdl of highcft import- 
ance i and accordingly are very exa<5t and particular in explaining the natural effciU of every 
fpecies of mufic, or mufical poetry, on the mind. See Plato's Republic, b. ii. and iii. his Laws, 
b*. ii. and vii. and ArilLotle's Politics, b. viii.-^S. 

^ That is, the rational, the regular, and the fobcr, togetl;cr with the fenfual, the lawlefs, and 
the wild or infinite. See Plato's Philebus, throughout. 

* Such as dreams, onuiis, the flight of birdf, ccc. 
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a reciprocal intcrcoiirfe between the Gods and mortals, are employed with 
no other view than to prcfcrve the right love, and cure that which is 
wrong. For every fpeclcs of impiety is the ufual confequence of not yield- 
ing to and gratifying the better Love, the regular ; and of not paying to 
him, but to the other Love ', our principal regards, in every thing we do 
relating to our parents, whether living or deceafed, and in every thing re- 
lating to the Gods. In all fuch cafes, to fuperintend the Loves, to cherifh 
the right, and cure the wrong, is the bufinefs of divination. And thus 
Divination is an artift, fkilled in procuring and promoting friendlinefs and 
good correfpondence between the Gods and men, through her knowledge of 
what amorous afFedions in men tend to piety and jullice, and what arc 
oppofite to thefe, and lead the contrary way. So widely extenfive, fo highly 
predominant, or rather all-prevailing, is the power of Love. Of all love hi 
general this is true ; but efpecially, and the mod true is it, of that Love who 
attains his ends in the attainment of good things, and enjoys them without 
ever exceeding the bounds of temperance, or violating the laws of juftice. 
For it is this Love who bears the chief fway both in the human nature and 
the divine; it is this Love who procures for us every kind of happinefs ; 
enabling us to live in focial converfc one with another, and in friendlhip 
with beings fo much fuperior to ourfelves, th« Gods. It is poffible now 
after all, that, in the panegyric I have made on Love, I may have omitted, 
■as wejl as Pauianias, many topics of his due praife : it has not, however, 
been done defigncdly ; and if I have left aught unfaid, it is your bufineis, 
Ariftophanes, to fupply that deficiency : or, if your intentions are to celebrate 
the God in a different way, now that your hiccups are over, you may begin. 
To this Ariftophanes replied, I am now indeed no longer troubled with 
my hiccups : but they would not be eafy before I brought the fueezings to 
them, i wonder that a modeft and decent part of the body Ihould be in 
Jove with and long for thefe ticklings, or be pleafed with iiich boiflerous 

' In the Greek text fome corruption has here crept in. Stephens has endeavoured to amend 
It in a manner agreeable to Plato's ftyle in other places, it muft be confeffed. Yet wc muft pre- 
fer the omiflion of the word •n^ept before tov Irspov, bccaufe the fentence is made much eaficr by this 
alteration ; and becaufe the accidental infertion of the word vspt may eafily be accoun"ed for ; as 
will appear to any good critic in tliis way, who will be pleafed to confultthc original, — ^S. 
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roaring noifes, fuch as fneezlng is : for, as foon as I had. procured it a good 
fneezing, immediately it was quiet. — Eryxlmachus upon this faid. Friend 
Ariftophanes, confider what you are about : you are raifing up a fpirit of 
ridicule here, juft as you are going to begin your fpeech ; and put me upon 
the watch, to lay hold of fomething or other in it for the company to laugli 
at, when you might, if you pleafed, have fpoken in quiet. — To which Arifto- 
phanes in a good-humoured way replied. You are in the right, Eryximachus: 
what 1 faid juft now, let it be looked on as unfaid. But, pray, do not watch 
me. For I am in pain for the fpeech I am going to make; not for fear there 
fhould be any thing in it to laugh at ; for a laugh would be an advantage 
gained to me, and the natural produ6l of my mufe ; but for fear it fhould be 
really in itfelf ridiculous. — You flioot your bolt, Ariftophanes, faid Eryxima- 
chus, and then think to march off. But take care of what you fay, and 
expe6l to be called to a ftrid account for it. Perhaps, h'owever, I fhall be. 
gracious enough to fpare you. -^Ariftophanes then began i 

THE SPEECH OF ARISTOPHANES. 

MY intentions, Eryximachus, are to fpeak in a way very different, I aflurt* 
you, from the way taken by you and Paufanias in your fpeeches. To me 
men feem utterly infenfible what the power of Love is^ For, were they fen- 
iible of it, they would build temples and ered altars to him the moft magnL- 
ficent, and would offer to him the nobleft facrifices. He would not be 
neglected as he is naw, when none of thefe honours are paid him, though, of 
aU the Gods, Love ought the moft to be thus honoured. For, of all the Godsi^ 
Love is the moft friendly to man, his relief * and remedy in thofe evils the 
perfect cure of which would be produ6live of the higheft happinefs to the 
whole human race. I will do my beft^ therefore, to make his power known 
to you, and you fl^all teach k to others. But you muft firft be informed 
what the human nature is, and what changes it has undergone. For our 
nature of old was different from what it is at prefent. In the firft place, 

* larpoi lovruv, that is, *axuv, not av^puirov, as Racine, and all the former tranflators except 
Comarius, erroneouffy imagined. Their miftakc was owing plainly to the wrong punduatlon ia 
all editions of the original in this place— S. 

there 
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there were antieiitly three forts \ or fubordinate fpecles, of the humankind; 
not as at prefenr, only two, male and female ; there being, then, a third 
fpecies befide, which partook of both the others: the name only of which 
fpecies now remains, the fpecies itfelf being extinft and loft. For then ex- 
ifted a6tually and flourilhed hermaphrodites, who partook of both the other 
fpecies, the male and the female. But they are now become merely a name, 
a name of abufe and of reproach. In the next place, the entire form of every 
individual of the human kind was cylindrical ; for their bodies, back and fides 
together, were every where, from top to bottom, circular. Every one had 
four hands, and the fame number of legs. They had two faces, each, upon 
their round necks, every way both alike : but thefe two faces belonged but 
to one head ; on the fides of which were placed thefe faces, oppofite one to 
the other. Each had alfo four ears, and two diftintSlions of the fex. From 
this defcription, it is cafy to conceive how all the other parts of the human 
body were doubled. They walked upon whichever legs they pleafed, on any 
fide ; and, as they walk now, upright. But when any one wanted to go 
with expedition, then, as tumblers, after pitching on their hands, throw 
their legs upward, and bring them over, and thus tumble themfclves round ; 
in the fame manner did the people of thofe days, fupported by their eight limbs 
alternately, and wheeled along with great difpatch. Now you are to know, 
that thefe three fpecies of the human race were precifely fo many in num- 
ber, and their bodies made in fuch a form, for this reafon, — becaufe the male 
kind was produced originally by the fun, the female rofe from the earth, and 
the third, which partook of the other two, w^is the offspring of the moon ; 

' Plato Is fo far from being a carelefs writer, that he has always fome concealed and important 
meaning, even in things apparently the moft trivial and abfurd. For what can be apparently more 
abfurd than this account which Ariftophanes gives of the changes which the human nature has 
undergone ? And yet it occultly infinuates a very important truth, that kindred human fouls, 
both of a male and female chara£leri(lic, were in a more perfect ftate of exiftence united with each 
otlicr, much more profoundly than they can be in the prefent (late. However, though it infinu-. 
ales a more perfc£l condition of being, yet it is by no means that of the foul in its higheft (late of 
felicity. For the cyHnlric bodies indicate its being ftill converfant with, or rolling about, gencra- 
.tion, i. e. the regions under the moon. Plato, therefore, probably indicates in this fable an aerial* 
condition of being. For though the foul, while living there in a defcending condition, is in realitf 
in a fallen ftate, yet (he is more pcrfc^^ than when refidcnt on the earth. Agreeably, and perhaps 
with allufion to this fable, which I doubt not is of greater antiquity than Plato, Pythagoras defuied 
a friend to be a inan^s other fdf. — T. 
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for the tiaQDn^ you know, partakes of both the others, the fun and the earth. 
The bodies, therefore, of each kind were round, and the manner of tl^ir 
4*uaning was circular, in refemblahce of their firfl parents. Their force and 
flrength were prodigious ; their minds elevated and haughty ; fo they under- 
took to Invade heaven. And of them is related the fame fa6t which Homer 
relates of Ephialtus and Otus, that they fet about raifing an afccnt up to the 
(kie$, with intention to attack the Gods. Upon which Jupiter and the other 
Deities confulted together what they iliould do to thefe rebels ' ; but coukl 
come to no determination about the punifhment proper to be inflidied on them. 
They coyld not refolve upon deftroying them by thunder, as they did the 
giants ; far thus the whole hunaan race would be extind ; and then the ho- 
nours paid them by that race would be cxtin6l together with it, and their 
temples come to ruin. Nor yet could they fuffer thofe mortals to continue 
in their infolence. At kngth Jupiter, after much colifideration of fo difficult 
a cafe,, faid, I have a device, by which the race of men may be preferved, and 
yet an end put to their infolence ; as my device will much diminifli the great- 
ii^fs of their flrength. For I intend, you muft know, to divide every one of 
them inta two : by which means their flrength will be much abated, and ^t 
the 6me time their number much increafed, to our advantage and the in- 
creafe of our honour. They ihall walk upright upon two legs ; and if any 
remains of infolence fhall ever appear in them, and they refolve not to be at 
quiet, I will again divide them, each into two ; and they fhall go upon one 
leg, hop|)ing. As he faid, fo did he ; he cut all the human race in twain, as 
people cut eggs * to J(alt them for keeping^. The f^cc^ together with the 

half- 

' Human fouls, though in a more excellent condition of being whdn living In the air than when 
inhabitants of the earth, yet when they are defcending, or gravitating to earth, they may be juftly 
called rebels, becaufe they not osnly abandon their true country, but are hoftile to Its manners and 
ISaws. Heoce, as they no longer cherifh, but oppofe, legitimate conception ;> o£ divine natures, they 
may be juftly faid to be hoftile to the Gods. — T. 

* The Greek original in this place ftands at full length thus : ua-Trtp ol ra ua rifAvovrsi km (aiX%ov- 
rti rerptx^vsiVf i u^-TTEp ol ra, aa rati hfn^iv. Now the abfurdity of fuppofing eggs ever to have been 
cut with hairs, when knives, much better inftruments for that purpofe, were at hand, firft led us 
to imagine that the pafTagc might be corrupt. On a little examination, it appeared probable to us, 
from the repetition of the words a(X'7rtp ol ra »«, that the latter part of this fcntence was nothing 
more tliaa a various reading in the margin of fome anticnt copy. Trying, then, the two laft words, 
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half-neck of every half-body, he ordered Apollo to turn half round, and fix 
it on that fide where the other half of the body was cut off; with intention 
that all people, viewing themfelves on that fide where they had fuffered the 
lofs of half themfelves, might be brought to a fober way of thinking, and 
learn to behave with more modefty. For what remained necelfary to be 
done, he bid him exercife his own healing art. — Accordingly, Apollo turned 
the face of every one about to the revcrfe of its former fituation : and draw- 
ing the ikin together, like a purfe, from all parts of the body, over that which 
is now called the belly, up to one orifice or opening, he tied up at the middle 
of the belly this orifice, now called the navel. He then fmoothed mofl part 
of the wrinkles of thefkin, after having framed the bones of the breaft under 
it ; in the fame manner as (hoemakers fmooth the wrinkles of the leather, 
when they have llretched it upon the laft. But a few wrinkles, thofe on the 
belly and navel, he let remain, for a memorial of their old crime and punifli- 
ment. Now, when all the human race were thus bifedted, every fedioii 
longed for its fellow half. And when thefe happened to meet together, they 
mutually embraced, folded in each other's arms, and wilhing they could 
grow together and be united. The confequence of this was, that they both 
died, through famine, and the other evils naturally brought on by idleiiefs. And 
if one of thefe halves died, and left the other behind, the furviving half was 
immediately employed in looking about for another partner ; and whether it 
happened to meet with the half of a whole woman, (which half we now call 
a woman,) or with the half of a whole man^ they were continually embra- 
cing. After all, Jupiter, feeing them thus in danger of deftru61ion, took pity 
on them, and contrived another device ; which was, to place the diflindtion 
of fex before : for till then this had flill remained on the other fide; and 

raig Spj^v, by tlie abbreviations common in old manufcripts, we made our conjefture flill more 
probable (to ourfelves at Icaft) by reading the latter part of the fentence thus : — »i, u(T7r(p ra ua 
refAVovr^i £15 Ta^(%£j/t7«K, which words we fuppofe written in tlie margin after this manner, Jj uaTrep 
01 TO. aa r. eij Tap»£ir<v. the initial letter of te/avovtij being put for the whole word, as ufual in fuch 
cafes. Thus the la{t words, being read (as it was common to do for the greater expedition) by 
fome ignorant librarian to the ncwr copy 111, Jlterally as they were written, wcr^ eafily miftaken by 
a writer unattentive to the fenfe, and n.ade raig 5^i|iv. That it was cuftomary with the antients 
to fait and pickle eggs for keeping, after boiling tlicm hard, (It is to befuppofed,; and cutting them 
in two, we learn from Alexis the comic poet, as cited by Alhenxus, pag. 57 and 6c, 3s alfo from 
Columella : which laft-mentioned author tells us further, that fomctimes they were hardened for 
that purpofe in a picUe heated over the fire. — S. 
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they had engendered, not one with another, but with the earth, Hke grafs- 
hoppers. This fcheme Jnpiter carried into execution ; and thus made the 
work of generation to be thenceforth carried on by both fcxes jointly, the 
female conceiving from the male. Now, in making this the folc way of 
generating, Jupiter had thefe ends in view : that, if a man fhould meet with 
a woman, they might, in the embrace, generate together, and the human 
kind be thus continued ; but if he met with another man, that then both 
might be furfeited with fuch commixture ; and that, immediately ceafing 
from their embraces, they might apply themfelves to bufinefs, and turn their 
ftudies and purfuits to the other affairs of life. From all this it appears how 
deeply mutual love is implanted by nature in all of the human race ; bringing 
them again to their priftine form ; coupling thern together ; endeavouring 
out of two to make one, and thus to remedy the evils introduced into the 
human nature. So that every one of us at prefent is but the tally of a human 
creature; which has been cut like a polypus', and out of one made 
two. Hence it comes, that we are all in continual fearch of our feveral 
counterparts, to tally with us. As many men, accordingly, as are fedions 
of that double form called the hermaphrodite, are lovers of women : and of 
this fpecies are the multitude of rakes. So, on the other hand, as many 
women as are addi6led to the love of men are fprung from the fame am- 
phibious race. But fuch women as are fedions of the female form are not 
much inclined to men ; their afFedlions tend rather to their own fex : and of 
this kind are the Sapphic lovers. Men, in like manner, fuch as arefedions 
of the male form, follow the males : and whllft they are children, being 
originally fragments of men, it is men they love, and it is in men's company 
and carefTes they are mod delighted. Thofe children and thofe youths who 
are of this fort are the befl, as being the mofl: manly in their temper and 
difpofition. Some people, I know, fay, they are fliamelefs and impudent : 
but in this they wrong them ; for it is not impudence and want of modcfty, 
but it is manly afTurance, with a manly temper and turn of mind, by which 

* All learned naturalifls know the great uncertainty we are in now-a-dnys concerning the 
xarer animals of all kinds mentioned by the antients. Under this difhcully of afccrtaining what 
animal is meant by the ^yixTa mentioned here by Plato, wc have tranfl.ucd it a polypus, becaufe 
the wonderful property afcrlbed here to the 4^Tra is the Aime with tliat in the polypus, whiclj 
a few years Gnce afforded great cntertaiKmeiu to the virtuofi in many parts of Europe. — S, 
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they are led to afToclate with thofe whom they refemble, A fhrewd coii- 
je6lurc may hence be formed, from whcit race they originally fpring ; a con- 
jc61ure juftified by their condud afterwards. For only boys of this manly kind, 
when they arrive at the age of maturity, apply thcmfelves to political atlairs ' : 
and as they advance further in the age of manhood, they delight to encourage 
and forward the youth of their own fex in manly ftudies and employments ; 
but have naturally no inclination to marry and beget children : they do it 
only in conformity to the laws, and would choofe to live unmarried, in a flate 
of friendfhip. Such perfons as thcfe are indeed by nature formed for friend- 
fliip folely, and to embrace always whatever is congenial with themfelves. 
Now, whenever it fortunes that a man meets with that very counterpart of 
himfelf, his other half, they arc both fmitten with love in a wondrous man- 
ner ; they recognife their antient intimacy ; they are ftrongly attracted toge- 
ther by a confcipufnefs that they belong to each other ; and are unwilling ta 
be parted, or become feparate again, though for ever fo fliort a time. Thofe 
pairs who of free choice live together throughout life, are fuch as have met 
with this good fortune. Yet are none of them able to tell what it is they 
would have one from the other. For it does not feem to be the venereal 
congrefs. In all appearance, it is not mereJy for the fake of this that they 
feel fuch extreme delight in the company of each other; and feek it, when 
they have it not, with fo eager a defire. It is evident, that their fouls long 
for fome other thing, which neither can explain ; fomething which they can 
only give obfcure hiivts of,, in the way of aenigmas ; and each party can only 
guefs at in the other^ as it were, by divination. But when they are toge- 
ther, and careffing each other, were Vulcan to fland by with his tools in his 
hand, and fay, " Mortals ! what is it ye want, and would have, one from the 
other ?'* — and finding them at a lofs what to anfwer^ were he to demand of 
them again, and fay, " Is this what ye long for ; to be united together with 
the mod entire union, fo as never, either by night or day, to be feparate from 
each other? If ye long for this, I will melt you down, both of you toge- 
ther, and together form you both again ;. that, inftead of two, ye may be- 
come one ; whilfl: ye live, living a joint life, as one perfon ; and when ye 

' Ariftophanes In this fentence hints at Paufanlas : but for fear his hint fhould not be appre- 
hended by the company, he takes care to explain it to them himfelf, near the conclufion of his 
fpcech, by an ironical and affected caution in guarding againft the being fo underllood. — S. 
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come to die, dying at once one death ; and afterwards, in the ftate of fouls 
departed, continuing flill undivided. Consider now within yourfelves, whe- 
ther ye like the propofal, and whether ye would be glad to have it carried 
into execution.'* — I am certain, that not a fingle mortal to whom Vulcan 
fhould make this offer would rejed: it. It would appear that none had any 
other wifh ; and every man would be confcious to himfelf, that the fccret 
defire which he had of old conceived in his heart, was at length brought to 
light and exprefled in clear language, that is, to be mingled and melted in 
with his beloved, and out of two to be made one. The caufe of which 
defne in us all is this, that our priftine nature was fuch as I have defcrlhed 
it ; we were once whole. The defire and purfuit of this wholenefs of our 
nature, our becoming whole again, is called Love. For, as I faid, we were 
antiently one : but now, as a puniftiment for our breach of the laws of 
juftice, the Gods have compelled us to live afunder in feparate bodies : jufl 
as the people of Arcady are treated by the Spartans '. If, therefore, we be- 
have not to the Gods with reverence and <iecency, there is reafon to fear we 
fhall be again cleft in fundcr, and go about with our guilt delineated in our 
figure, like thofe who have their crimes engraven on pillars, our nofes flit, 
and our bodies fplit in two. The confideration of this fhould engage every 
man to promote the univerfal practice of piety toward the Gods ; that we 
may efcape this misfortune, and attain to that better (late, as it fhall pleafe 
Love to guide and lead us. Above all, let none of us ad in oppofition to 
this benign Deity ; whom none oppofe but fuch as are at enmity with the 
Gods. For, if wc are reconciled to Love, and gain his favour, we fhall find 
out and meet with our naturally bclov-ed, the other half of ourfelves ; which 

' As Arcadia confifted chicfty of plains and pallurc lands, the people, of that country liad 
for many ages led a paftoral kind of life, difperfed in fmall viUagcs 5 and lived in the enjoyment 
©f perfe^i peace and liberty. But in procefs of time, when they were in danger of falling under 
the yoke of the Spartans, their neighbours, whom they obferved a warlike people, growing in 
greatnefs, and afpiring to the dominion of all the Peloponnefus, they began to build and fortify 
cities, where they afTembled and confulted together for their common intercfls. This union gave 
them courage, not only to be aiutiliaries in war to the enemies of the Spartans, but at length, as 
principals themfelves, to make frequent inroads into the Spartan territories. The Spartan^, there- 
fore, carrying the war into the country of the Arcadians, compelled them to dcmolifli the fortifi- 
cations of their chief cities, and even to quit their habitations there, and return to their antii;nt 
maunw of living in villages. — S, 
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at prefent is the good fortune but of few. Eryximachus now muft not carp 
at what I fay, oil a fufpicion that I mean Paufanias and Agatho : though 
perhaps they may be of the fortunate few : but I fay it of all in general, 
whether men or women, through the whole human race, that every one of 
us might be happy, had we the perfe61ion of Love, and were to meet with 
our own proper paramours, recovering thus the fimilitude of our priftine 
nature. If this fortune then be the befl abfolutely, it follows, that the beft 
in our prefent circum fiances muft be that which approaches to it the 
nearefl: ; and that is, to meet with partners in love, vvhofe temper and dif- 
pofition are the moft agreeable and fimilar to our own. In giving glory to 
the divine caufe of this fimilarity and mutual fitnefs, we celebrate in a 
proper manner the praife of Love ; a deity who gives us in our prefent 
condition fo much relief and confolation, by leading us to our own again ; 
and further, gives us the fairefl hopes, that, if we pay due regard and reve- 
rence to the Gods, he will hereafter, in recovering to us our antient nature, 
and curing the evils we now endure, make us bleft and happy. 

Thus, Eryximachus, you have my fpeech concerning Love, a fpeech of 
a different kind from yours, and no way interfering with what you have 
faid. Therefore, as I defired of you before, do not, I pray you, make a 
jeft of it ; that we may hear, peaceably and quietly, all the fpeeches which 
remain to be fpoken ; or rather both the fpeeches ; for I think only thofe 
of Agatho and Socrates are yet behind. — Well ; I fhall not difobey you, 
faid Eryximachus : for I muft acknowledge that I have been highly enter- 
tained and pleafed with your fpeech. If I was not perfedly well aflured 
that Socrates and Agatho were deeply verfed in the fcience of Love, I fliould 
much fear they would be at a lofs for fomething to fay, fo copioufly and fb 
varioufly has the fubje6l been already handled. But now, notwithftanding 
this, I am under no concern about the fuccefs of thofe great mailers. — I do 
not wonder, faid Socrates, that you are free from all concern, Eryximachus, 
about the matter; fince you have come off fo honourably yourfelf, and are 
out of all danger. But if you were in the circumftances I am in, much 
more in thofe which I Ihall be in when Agatho fhall have made his fpeech, 
your fears would be not a few, and your diilreffes, like mine at prefent, no 
trifles, — 1 fee, faid Agatho, you have a mind, Socrates, by fuch fuggeflions, 
to do as enchanters do^vith their drugs, that is, to diforder and diflurb my 
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thoughts, with imagining this company here to be big with expectations of 
hearing fome fine fpeech from me. — I muft have forgotten then, Ao-atho, 
faid Socrates, the courage and greatnefs of mind which you difcovered 
lately, and of which I was a fpedator, when you came upon the flage, to- 
gether with the adors jufl going to exhibit your compofitions ; when you 
looked fo large an audience in the face without being in the Icafl daunted ; 
I mufl have forgotten this, if I thought you could be now difturbcd on 
account of us, who are comparatively fo few in number. — I hope, Socrates, 
feid Agatho, you do not imagine me fo full of a theatre, as not to know- 
that a few men of fenfe make an aflembly more refpedablc and awful to a 
man who thinks juftly, than a multitude of fools. — I fhould be greatly mif- 
taken indeed, faid Socrates, if I imagined in you, Agatho, any thing which 
favoured of rufticity or ill breeding. I am fatisfied enough, that if you met 
with any whom you fuppofed wife, you would regard them more than you 
would the multitude. But I doubt we have no pretenfions to any fiich 
particular regard, becaufc we were at the theatre, and made a part of that 
multitude. The cafe, 1 fuppofe, is in truth this : Were you in the prefence 
of other fort of men, that is, the wife ; in reverence to them, perhaps, you 
would be alhamed if you were then employed in any a61ion you thought 
unbecoming or diihonourable. Is it not fo ? or how fay you ? — It is true, 
faid Agatho. — And would you not, faid Socrates to him again, revere the 
multitude too, and be afhamed even in their prefence, if you were feen by 
them doing any thing you thought bafe or wrong ? — Phaedrus here interpofed ; 
and faid. My friend Agatho, if you go on giving anfwers to all the queftions 
put to you by Socrates, he will be under no manner of concern, what becomes 
of our affair of the fpeeches, or what the reft of us here are doing in the 
mean time. It is fufficient for him, if he has but fomebody to talk with in 
his own way, efpecially if it be a perfon who is handfome. I muft confefs I 
take much pleafure m^felf in hearing Socrates difpute : but it is neccflary 
for me to look to the affair I fet on foot myfelf, that of the panegyrics 
on Love, and to take care that I have a fpeech from every perfon in this 
aflembly. When you have, each of you, paid your tribute to the God, 
you may then difpute, with all my heart, at your own pleafure. — You fay 
well, Phasdrus, faid Agatho ; and nothing hinders but tliat I begin my fpeech. 
For I fhall not want frequent opportunities of difputing again with Socrates, 
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I SHALL begin by fhowing in what way a panegyric on Love ought to be 
made ', and then proceed that way in making one myfelf. For none of 
thofe who have gone before me have, in my opinion, celebrated the praife 
of Love ; but all have made it their folc bufinefs to felicitate human kind 
upon the good they enjoy through the beneficence of that God. For what 
he is in himfelf, he from whom all this happinefs is derived, none of them 
has fliown. Now, whatever the fubje6t of our panegyric be, there is but 
One right way to take in the compofing it : and that is, the (liowing how 
excellent is the nature, and how good are the operations or efFeds, of that 
perfon or thing we are to praife. In this way it is that we ought to make 
our panegyrics on Love ; praifmg, firfl:, the excellence and abfolute good- 
nefs of his own nature, and then his relative goodnefs to us in the bleffings 
he beftows. According to this method, I take upon me, in the firft place, 
to fay, if without offence to what is facred and divine I may be allowed to 
fay it, that, though all the Gods enjoy a ftate of bleflednefs, yet Love is 
blefl: above all others, as he excells them all in beauty and in virtue. The 
mofl beautiful he muft be, for thefe reafons : firft, in that he is the youngefl 
of the Gods, my Phacdrus ! Of this he himfelf gives us a convincing proof, 
by his running away from Old Age, and outrunning him who is evidently fo 
fwift-footed. For Old Age, you know, arrives and is with us fooner than 
we defn-e. Between Love and him there is a natural antipathy : fo that 
Love comes not within a wide diftance of him ' ; but makes his abode with 

' Tlie following fpeech abounds with wit ; but it Is wit of a rambling and inconfiftent kind, 
without any fixed idea ; fo far is it from aiming at truth. The beginning of it is a juft fpeci- 
rncn of the whole. For after Agatho has undertaken to give a defcription of the pe'rfon and 
qualities of i^ove under the very firfl article of this defcription, the youthfulnefs of Love, he 
ufcs the word hvcy in no fewer than four dllTcrent fenfes. In the firfl place, he means, as 
Socrates afterwards obfcrvcs of him, that which is loved, rather than that which loves; that is, 
outward beauty, rather than the pafTion which It excites. Immediately he changes this idea for 
that of the palTion itfelf. Then at once, without giving notice, he takes a flight to the firft caufe 
of orderly motion in the unlverfe. And this he immediately confounds with the harmony of 
nature, the complete effefl of that caufe. 

» Wc have taken the liberty of tranflating here, as if in the Greek it was printed o</3"* trrot 
«■j)^>,oy TrMvioi^^^Vi and not oul* ovTof, tt. tt. — 3. 
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youth, and is always fouixl iu company with the young. For, as the old- 
proverb rightly has it, "Like always goes to like." I mufl: own, therefore^, 
though I agree with Phaedrus in many other of his opinions, I cannot agree 
with him in this, that Love is elder than Saturn and Japetus. Of all the 
Gods, 1 affirm, he is the youngeft, and enjoys perpetual youth. Accord- 
ingly I contend, that^ if any fuch events happened among the Gods as 
Hefiod and Parmenides report, they were occalioned by the pov/er of 
Neceffity, not that of Love. For, had Love been with them, there had 
been no caftrations ', no chains, jione of thofe many other a6ls of violence 
had been done or fufFered amoagft them : but friendfhip and peace had 
flourifhed in heaven, as they now do, and have ever done, fmce Love begaa 
his reign, and became chi^f amongfl the Gods. Thus then it appears that 
Love is young. Nor is he lefs delicate and tender. But he wants a poet,, 
fuch as Homer was, to exprels ill fit terms how great his tendernefs.. Now 
Homer, where he tells us that Ate or Mifehief was a goddefs, of a fubtle and 
fine frame, thus defcribes the tenderncfs and delicacy of her feet ; 

The tender-footed Goddefs {huns the ground ;, 
With airy Hep, upon the heads of men 
Sets her fine treading, and from head to head 
Trips it along full nimbly.— 

Tlie poet here produces a fair proof, I think, of her tendernefs, her going- 
on the foft place rather than the hard^ The fame argument fhall I make 
jafe of, to prove the tendernefs of Love* For he neither walks on the 
ground, nor goes upon human heads (which in truth are places not alto- 
gether foft) ; but the fofteft places pofTible to be found does Love make the 
places of his range, and of his dwelling too.. For in the manners and in the 
fouls of Gods and men he fixes his. abode : not m all fouls indifcriminately ; 
for, if he lights oh any whofe manners are rough, away he marches, and 
takes up hVs refidence in tender fouls, whofe manners are the fofteft. Since,, 
therefore, with his feet,, and all over his fine frame, he endures not to touch, 
any but the fofteft perfons, nor in any but their fofteft parts, he cannot but 
be extremely delicate and tender. Thus have we feen that Love is full of 

' For the proper manner in which thefe things are to be underllood, Ibe the apology foe 
1^ fables of Homer, in Vol. I, of this, work.— T,. 
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jouth, delicacy and tendernefs. He is, befides, of a foft and yielding fub- 
flance. For it would be impoffible for him to diiFufe himfelf through every 
part of us, and penetrate into our inmoft foul, or to make his firft entry 
and his final exit unperceived by us, if his fubftance were hard and refifting 
to the touch. But a clear proof of his yielding, eafy and pliant form is that 
gracefulnefs of perfon, which it is certain belongs to him in the higheft 
degree by the acknowledgment of all : for Ungraceful nefs and Love never 
agree, but are always vifibly at variance. That he excels in beauty of 
colour, is evident from his way of life, in that he is continually converfant 
with flowers, his own likencfs. For Love refides not in a body, or in a 
foul, or any other place, where flowers never fprung; or, if they did, where 
they are all fallen, and the place quite deflow^ered. But wherever a fpot 
is to be found flowery and fragrant, he there feats himfelf and fettles his 
abode. Concerning the beauty of this deity thus much is fuflScient ' ; though 
much ftill remains unfaid. I am to fpeak next on the fubjedt of his virtue *. 
And here the highefl: praife which can be attributed to any being is juflly 
due to Love ; that he does no injury to God or man ; nor by God or man 
can he be injured- He never ads through compulflon or force himfelf; 
for compulfioiTL or force cannot reach Love : nor ever forces he or compels 
others ; for every being obeys finely and willingly every didlate and com- 
mand of Love : where both parties then are willing, and each is freely 
confenting to the other, thofe in the city who are kings, the laws, fay there 
is no injuftice done. But not only the perfedion of juftice belongs to 
Love ; he is equally endued with confummate temperance. For to be 
fuperior to pleafure, and to govern the defires of it, is every where called 
temperance. Now it is univerfally agreed, that no pleafure is fuperior to 
Love ; but, on the contrary, that all pleafures are his inferiors. If fb, they 
mufl: be fubjefe and fervants, all of them, to Love ; and he muft rule, and 
be the mafter. Having dominion thus over all pleafures and all defires, in 

* Thus far Agatho has confounded the objeft of Love, the amiable, with the palEon itfelf, con- 
fidered as refined, and peculiarly belonging to the human fpecies. — S. 

» From allegory, and metaphor, and true wit, /Xgatho defcends to pun and quibble, and play^ 
ing on words, wkh fcarce a femblance of juft thought. In this next part of his defcription he 
means, by Love, that grofler part of the paflion, common to all animals : and this too he con- 
founds with the fatisfa^iion of it through enjoyment.— S. 
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the hlghefl: degree miifl he be temperate. Then, in point of valonr, not 
Alars himfclf can pretend to vie with Love. For it is not, Mius has 
Love, but Love has Mars ^ ; the Love, as fame fays, of Venus. Now the 
perfon who has another in his poflefTion mud: ha\e the maliery over that 
perfon whom he poffefles. The fubduer and mader then of him who in 
valour excels all others, muft himfclf in that virtue excel without exception 
all. Thus we have already (hown the juflice, temperance, and fortitude of 
this God. To fliow his wifdom is yet wanting: and I muil: do my bed to 
be no way wanting to my fubje6l. In the firil place then, that I may 
honour my own art, like Eryximachus, with my firfl: regards, in the wifdom 
of poetry I^ove is fo great a mafter, that he is able to make anv one a poet *. 
For, though a man be ever fo much a ilrangcr to the Mufcs, yet, as foon as 
his foul is touched by Love, he becomes a poet. It concerns me to lay a 
particular ftrefs on this argument, to prove Love an excellent poet \ in all 
that kind of creative power * which is tlie proper })rovince of the Mufcs. 
For no being can impart to another that which itfelf has not, or teach an- 
other 
* To apprehend the wit of this pafiagc, we mull obfcrve, thnt the word /w is here ufcil in two 
fenfes : in the firft part of the fentencc, it means the ioul being a(Tc(ftctl with the pafhon ; in the next, 
it means the paflion poflcfling the foul. There is the fame double meaning of the word /.hiko in 
the Latin, and every modern language derived from it •, and it is no folecifm in Englifli. But there 
feems to be more wit and fmartncfs in a repartee of Arlflippus, in which he played on the fame 
word, though fomewhat difierently -, wlion, on his being reproached witli having Lais, a celebrated 
courtezan, for his mlftrefs, he replied, E^^y? a>^>>* ouk lyjuxau True, I have licr, that is, enjoy her; 
but flie has not me ; that is, has inc not in her power. — S. 

^ Agatho, in this part of his defcription, ufcs tlie word Love in three different fenfes : firft, as 
it means that fnic paiTion in the human fpecics only, which, by roufing and improving the faculties 
of the foul, fupplies the want and does the oftice of genius : next, as it means the pafTion, whofe 
power is exerted chiefly in the body, and, by exciting every animal to the work of generation, 
executes the ends for which nature implanted it in them all: lallly, as it means a particular 
genius or flrong bent of the mind from nature to fomc particular iludy, which feldom fails of 
improving and pcrfe<ir1ing every art. — S. 

3 In this fentencc Agatho juflifics the c]iara£\er which Socrate^ liad given of Iiim jufl before, 
and fliows himfclf a truly polite and wtll-bred man. Tor, upon his mention of the art of poetry, 
in which b.c h.id lately appeared fo excellent, he here modelUy declines the attributing any merit 
in that refpecl to his own poetic genius, as if he was a favourite of the Mufcs; and with great 
gallantry transfers the praife, bellowed upon himfclf, to Love ; as if Love, and not the Mufes, had 
infpited him. — S. 

•* Plato has here contrived an opportunity for Agatlio to play upon a word, or ufc it in more 
O fenfes 
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other tliat whicli Itfelf knows not. In the other kind of the creative power, 
the making of anhiiais, it is luuleniablj to the wifdom of this deity that all 
living things owe their generation and produ(5lion. Then, for the works of 
the mechanic arts, know we not that every artift who hath Love for his teacher 
becomes eminent and illudrioiis ; but that the artift whom Love infpires not 
and animates never rifcs from obfcnrity? The bowman's art, the art of heal- 
ing, and that of divination, were the inventions of Apollo, under the guidance 
of Love, and the influence of his aufpicious power. So that the God of Wif- 
dom himfelf, we fee, was the difciple of the God of Love. Prompted by Love, 
the Mufes invented the art of mufic, Vulcan the art of working metals, Minerva 
the art of weaving, and Jupiter the art of well governing the Gods and mortals. 
From the beginning of that asra were the affairs of the Gods well fettled ; 
from the time when Love arofe and interpofed among them, — the Love cer- 
tainly of beauty ; for diforder and deformity are by no means the objecSls of 
Love. Antecedent to that time it was, as I obferved before, that thofe many 
fad and flrange accidents, they tell us, befell the Gods : it was when NecelTity 
reio-ned and ruled in all things. But as foon as the charms of beauty gave 
birth to the God whom we celebrate, with him role every good which bleflcs 
either Gods or mortals. — Thus, Phucdrus, in the firfl: place Love, as he ap- 
pears to me, is moft excellent himfelf in beauty and in virtue; in the next 
place, he is the caufe of the like excellencies in other beings, I feel within 
me an inclination to make a verfe or two on this fubjecl, on the cfFeds 
which Love produces; — 

fenfes than one. For the Greek word ^roincnf, which we have tranflated creative power, fignifies 
not only making or creation, but poetry too : as the word 9rojj)T»f fignifies both creator and poet. 
Taking advantage of thefe different meanings, Agatho attributes 7roiri<ri<;, or creation, to each of 
the three kinds of Love mentioned in note 2, p. 486, as the work or eiTc6\ of each. To the firfl; he 
attributes poetry, an art which creates, as it were, or makes out of nothing real, out of the mere 
imagination of the poet, its own fubjed. To the next he juftly afcribes the making or generating 
of animals in a way jjcculiar to Nature ; who, beginningfrom the fmallcfl: materials, and collect- 
ing all the rcJt by infenfible degrees from all neighbouring quarters, forming all the while, and 
animating whilil Ihe forms, feemsro create out of nothing too. And Love, in the fenfc in which 
he ufcs the word lafl, he no lefs juflly fuppofes to hav:: the principal hand in making the mofl 
excellent works of every art, where the artift hath his fubjecfV-mattcr ready created, and lying all 
at once before him, and nnparcntly, therefore, creates nothing but tlie form.— S. 
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The rugged main he fmooths, the rage of men 
He foftens ; thro' the troubled air he fpreads 
A calm, and lulls the unquiet foul to reft. 

It is he who frees us from referve and ftrangenefs ; and who procures us open- 
nefs and intimacy : it is he who eftabjiflies focial meetings and aflTcmblies, 
fuchas this of ours : in feftival entertainments, in dances, and in feafts, he 
is the manager, the leader, and the founder ; introducing courtefy and fweet- 
nefs, banifliing rufticity and favagenefs ; difpenfing abroad benevolence and 
kindnefs, retraining malignity and ill-will : propitious, gracious, and good 
to all: the admired fpe6lacle of wife men, the heart-felt delight of Gods: 
the envy of thofe to whofe lot he falls not, the acquifition of fuch only as are 
fortunate : the parent of delicacy and tendernefs, of elegance and grace, of 
attradtive charms and amorous djefires : obfervant of good, overlooking evil : 
in difficulties, in fears, in (ilent wifties, and in foft addreffes, the prote61or, the 
encourager, the patron, and the infpirer : of Gods and men, of all linked to- 
gether, the beauty and the ornament : a guide to all which is good and ami- 
able, the beft and the moft charming : whom it is the duty of every one to 
follow; joining in chorus to his praife, or bearing part in that fweet fong 
fung by Love himfelf, with which he foftens the heart and fooths the mind 
of every God and mortal. — This ismyfpeech, Phaedrus, which I confecratc 
to Love ; a fpeech, partly jocofe and partly ferious, fuch as the beft of my 
poor abilities in wit and eloquence are able to furnifli out. 

When Agatho had done fpeaking, Ariftodemus told me, the room rang 
with the applaules of the company ; all of them loudly declaring, that 
Agatho's fpeech on Love was worthy of himfelf, and worthy of the God in 
whofe honour it was fpoken. — Upon which Socrates, dire6ling his eyes to 
Eryximachus, faid, Well, what think you now, you fon of Acumenus? 
Think you not that I had good grounds for thofe fears I told you I was 
under ? and that I fpakc prophetically, when I faid that Agatho would make 
an admirable fpeech, and that I ihould be driven tO diflrefs ? — The iirft 
thing, replied Eryximachus, I think you foretold truly, " that Agatho's 
fpeech would be excellent ;'* — but the other, that " yourfelf would be driven 
to diftrefs," I do not believe was a true prophecy. — How, my good friend, 

fkid 
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faid Socrates, ihould I avoid being at a lofs, and diftreffed for fomething to 
fay ? or how, indeed, could any other perfon, who was to fpeak, after a 
fpeech on the fanae fubje£t fo full of beauty and variety ? It was not, I muft 
acknowledge, in all refpeds, and in all the parts of it, equally admirable : but 
who, that heard the conclufion, could help being afl:oni(hed at the elegant 
choice of words, and beauty of the didion ? For my part, when I confider 
how little I Ihall be able to fay any thing that will not fall far fhort of it, I 
fhouldbe tempted to run away for very (hame, had I any polTibility of mak- 
ing my efcape. For, whilft he was fpeaking, he put me in mind of Gorgias ; 
and, to fay the truth, that which Homer relates ftruck me at that time very 
fenfibly. Now, thought I, what if Agatho fhould at the lafl fend forth the 
head of that formidable fpeaker Gorgias ^ to aflault my imagination ; and 

thus 

* This paflage in the Greek runs this : — l^(po€ou/JLviv fxn fju>i r£\turoiv o Ayaflwv Topyiou Kt^aMv Jtivoy 
^tyfJv £v Tw Tioyw im rov tfAov hoyov 7rE/iA4"*J» «• t. ^. In this, as alfo In the preceding fentence, where 
Gorgias is mentioned, Cornarius would have us read Topyoui^ inftead of Fo^yjow, and confc- 
quently, in this lalt, Jejvoj inftead of 'hmuy referring this attribute to Agatho ; and quite infen- 
fibfe, as it feems, to the many ftrokes of humour in this paflage : for he gravely gives this notable 
reafon for his alteration, — that the head of Gorgias, truly, had no fuch power as is here attributed 
to it. But he has forgotten to clear up a fmall difficulty which attends his alteration ; and that 
is, how Agatho the Handfome, for fo he was commonly called, or Agatho^s handfome fpeech, 
Ihould immediately put Socrates in mind of the Gorgon's head. The train of thought here is 
evidently this : Agatho put Socrates In mind of Gorgias, through the fimilitude of their ftyles ; 
the thought of Gorgias put him in mind of Gorgon, through the fimilitude. of their names; and, 
perhaps, becaufe he thought them Iwth alike •jn'Kapoiy prodigies ; and the thought of Gorgoij 
brought to bis mind the following paflage in Homer's Odyfley, 1. xi. 



Mr) ixoi TopyeiYif xEpa>>r\u hivoio TTihoipov^ 
E| ai'^oj TTf/t/tiJ/Ejev ayauia Uepae^onia. 

Pale fear then feized me, and the dreadful thought,— 
— Now fliould the Gorgon's head, that prodigy 
Terrific, by ftern Proferpliie be fcnt, 
Forch from her viewlefs realm, to afliault my eyes, 
Vifible in all its horrors ! 

It is cafy to cbferve, that Socrates not oijly alludes humoroufly to Homer's thought in this paflage, 

but, to heighten the humour, has ufod feveral of Homer's words. We have followed him in fo 

doing, where it was pofllble for us; adapting thefe paflages one to the other in the tranflation* 
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thus (hould, by the coiiclufion of his fpeech, flop my fpeech, and turn Into 
ftone my fpeaking faculties ! — I coafidered, how ridiculous it was in me to 
profefs myfelf a great mafter in love matters, and confent to bear a part with 
you in making panegyrics on Love, when at the fame time I was entirely 
ignorant of the affair we undertook, and knew not the right way to celebrate 
the praife of any thing. For I was fo filly ' as to imagine that wc ought 
never to fay any thing but what was true in our encomiums on any fubje£t 
whatever; that the real properties of it were the materials which lay before 
us, as it were, to work on; and that the bufinefs of a panegyrifl: was no- 
thing more than out of thefe materials to feled the handfomeft and beft, 
and frame them together in the moft Ikilful and the befl: manner. Prcpof- 
felTcd with this imagination, I had entertained a flrong opinion that I fhould 
fpeak well on the fubjed propofed, becaufe I well knew what praifes were 
with truth to be afcribed to Love. Whereas I now find that this is not 
the right way of making a panegyric ; but that, when we praife, we are to 
attribute to our fubjedt all qualities which are great and good, whether they 
truly belong to it or not. Should our encomiums happen to be falfe, the 

doing, where it was poflible for us ; adapting thefe paflages one to the other in the tranflationr 
But in one of the words, an important one to the humour, we found it fcarcely pofTible. For the 
word hmiy here in Homer, fignifies terrible, or frightful ; and the fame word as ufcd here by 
Plato fjgnifies great, weighty, or powerful. Now in EngUfh both thefe meanings are not to be 
exprefled fully and cxa^ly by the fame word. The word ** formidable," however, though it 
would weaken the fenfe in Homer, may ferve to exprefs the allufion in Plato to Homer's " terrific." 
This double meaning of the word ^emf, and the fimilitude of found between Gorgon and Gorglas, 
or between TopynTi [*£<paA»] and TopyiEirtj feem to be humorous imitations of the ftyle of Agatho 
and Gorgias, who were, both of them, fond of fuch puns and puerilities. It is necefTary to take 
notice of fome other words in this paflage, becaufe Stephens has thrown in a fufpicion of their not 
being genuine, the words £v ru ^oyw, — probably imagining them to be a marginal glofs on the word 
Acyfjv: whereas they are in truth abfolutely neceflary to the fenfe ; Xoya here being oppofed to tpyu, 
to the a<9;ual fending forth, and prefenting vifibly, the head of Gorgias. Befidcs that the omifllon 
of thofe words would much diminifli the glare of another Gorgiafm, which fcems intended in 
^fytiv, ^07w, and ^oyov, the repetition of the words " fpeak " and " fpeech." — S, 

' Socrates, having fatirized Agatho's ftyle, with regard to the affeded ornaments of it, and its 
want of fimplicity ; but doing it with that delicate and fine humour in which he led the way to 
all the politer fatirifts, particularly to the Roman poet Horace, and our own Addifon ; proceeds 
now, in that ironical way peculiar to himfelf, to fatirize the fentiments in Agatho*s fpeech, with 
jegard to their want of truth, juftnefs of thought, and pertinence to the fubje(Sl.— S. 
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falfchood of them, to be fure, is not material. For the propofal, it feems, 
was this, that each of us (hould make a panegyric, which, by common con- 
fent, was to pafs and be taken for a panegyric made on Love ; and not to 
make a panegyric properly belonging to Love, or fuch a one as he truly 
merited. Hence it is, I prefume, that you gather from all quarters every 
topic of praifc, and attribute to Love all kinds of perfedtion ; reprefenting 
him and his operations to be of fuch a nature, that he cannot fail of appear- 
ing in the highefl: degree beautiful and good — to all thofe I mean who arc 
unacquainted with him — for he certainly can never be deemed fo by thofe 
who know him : and thus the panegyric is made fine and pompous. But^ 
for my part, I was an utter ftrangcr to the compofing of panegyrics after 
this manner ; and in my ignorance it was that I agreed to be one of the 
compofers. Only with my tongue, therefore, did I engage myfelf: my 
mind was no party to the agreement. And fo farewell to it ; for I fhall 
never make panegyrics in this way : I fliould not, indeed, know how. Not 
but that I am ready to fpeak the truth concerning the fubjed propofed, if 
you have any inclination to hear it, and if 1 may be allowed to fpeak after 
my own manner ; for I mean not to fet my fpeech in competition with any 
of yours, and fo nn the rifk of being defervedly laughed at. Confider, there- 
fore, Pluiedrus, for 't is your affair, whether fuch a kind of fpeech as you 
have to expe6l from ie would be agreeable to you ; and whether you would 
like to hear the truth poken concerning Love in terms no higher than are 
adequate and fitting, .nd with fuch a difpofition of the feveral particulars as 
fhall happen to ari( . from the nature of the fubjedl. Phasdrus, then, and the 
reft of the company, made it their joint requeft to him, that he would fpeak 
in the manner which he himfelf judged to be the moft proper. — But flay, 
faid Socrates ; give me leave firft to propofe to Agatho a few queftions ; that, 
after we have agreed together on fome neceifary premifes, I may the better 
proceed to what I have to fay. You have my confent, faid Phii^drus ; fo pro- 
pofe your quefiions. — Socrates then, as Ariftodemus told me, began in this 
manner : — 

INTRODUCTION TO TME SPEECH OF SOCRATES. 

IN my opinion, my friend Agatho, you began your fpeech well, in fay- 
ing that we ought in the fnft place to fet forth the nature of Love, what he 
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is in himfelf, and afterward to fliow his effeds, and what he operates in: 
others. This introdu6tion of yours I much approve of. Now, then, tell 
me farther concerning Love : and fince you have fo fairly and amply di- 
fplayed the other parts of his nature and charader, anfwer me alfo to this 
queftion, whether Love is a being of fuch a kind as to be of fomething ' ; or 
whether he is of nothing ? I afk you not, whether he is of fome father or 
mother ; for the queftion, whether Love is the love of father or mother, 
would be ridiculous ; but. I mean it in the fame fenfc as if the fubje6t of my 
queftion was the very thing now mentioned, that is, a father ; and the quef- 
tion itfelf was, whether a father was the father of fomething, or not : in 
this cafe you would certainly anfwer, if you anfwered rightly, that a father 
was the father of a fon or of a daughter: — would you not ?— Certainly I 
" ftiould, faid Agatho. — And an anfwer of the fame kind you would give me, 
faid Socrates, if I afked you cortcerning a mother. — Agatho again affented; 
—Anfwer me now, faid Socrates, to a queftion or two more, that you may 
the better apprehend my meaning. Suppofe I were to afk you concerning 
a brother, with regard to that very circumftance, his being a brother, is he 
brother to fome perfon or not ? — Agatho anfwered in the affirmative. — x^nd 
is not this perfon, faid Socrates, either a brother or a fifter ? — To which when 
Agatho had affented. Try then, faid Socrates, to tell me concerning Love ; 
is it the love of nothing, or of fomething ? — Of fomething, by all means, re^ 
plied Agatho. — Whatever you think that fomething to be, faid Socrates, for 
the prefent keep your thought to yourfelf ; only remember it. And let me 
afk / this queftion further, relating to Love : Does Love defire that 
fomething of which it is the love, or does it not ? — Defires it, anfwered 
Ao^atho, without doubt. — Whether, when pofTefTed of that which it defires, 
of that which it is in love with, does it then defire it ? or only when not pof^ 
fefTed of it? — Only when not pofTeffed of it, it is probable, replied Agatha. 

Inftead of being probable, faid Socrates, confider if it be not neceffary that 

every being which feels any defire fhould defire only that which it is in 
want of; and that as far as any being is free from want, fo far it muft be 
free alfo from defne. Now to me, Agatho, this appears in the highefl 

« That is, whether his nature is abfolute, not of neceflity inferring the coexiflence of any other 
being i or whether it is relative, in which the being of fome correlative is implied. — S. 

degree 
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degree necefTary. But how does it appear to you ? — To me in the fame 
manner, replied Agatho. — You fay well, faid Socrates. I a(k you then, 
Gan a man whofe lize is large wifh to be a man of large fize ? or a man 
who is ftrong, can he wifli to be flrong ? — The impoflibility of this, replied 
Agatho, follows from what we have juft now agreed in. For the man who 
is what he would wifh to be, miift in that refped, and fo far, be free from 
want. —True, faid Socrates : for, if it were poffible that the ftrong could 
wifh to be flrong, the fwift wifh to be fwift, and the healthy wifh to be 
healthy, one might then perhaps imagine it equally poflible in all cafes of 
the like kind, that fuch as are pofTcfTed of any thing good or advantageous 
could defire that which they already have. I mention this in general, to 
prevent our being impofed upon. For the perfbn who enjoys any of thefe 
advantages, if you confider, Agatho, mufh appear to you to have of neceffity 
at prel^nt that which he has, whether he wills it, or not : and how can this 
ever be the obje6l of his defire ? Should any man, therefore, fay thus : I, who 
am now in health, defire to be healthy ; or, I, who now have riches, defire 
to be rich, and long for thofe very things which I have ; we fhould make 
him this reply .:^- You mean, friend, you that are at prefent poffefTed of riches, 
or health, or ftrength, would be glad to continue in poflefTion of them al-. 
ways : for at this prefent you pofTcfs them, whether you will or not. When 
you fay, therefore, that you defire what is prefent with you, confider, whe- 
ther you mean any other thing than this ; you would be glad that what i* 
prefent with you now might be prefent with you for the time to come. 
Would he not acknowledge, think you, that this was his only meaning ' ? — 
Agatho agreed that he would. — This then, faid Socrates, is to love and 
defire that from which he is now at fome diflance, neither as yet has he ; and 
that is, the preferving of what he pofTefTes at the prefent, and his continuing 
in pofTeffion of it for the future. — It certainly is fo, replied Agatho. — This 
man, therefore, faid Socrates, and every one who feels defire, defires that 
which lies not ready for his enjoyment, that which is not prefent with him, 

' In Stephens's edition of the original we here read, awo ri hfxo^oyoi* arj as if the confcflion was 
demanded from Agatho in his own perfon. In all the former editions, however, it is rightly- 
printed, biJLoXoyoiT av. But we prefume they nre all wrong in giving us aT^o n .{j^ia ^uoiv2 inftcad 
of aXAoTi Ih* hoi] whether ; mifled probably by the preceding fentence, where a>^ ti fignifies a//^' 
otker ihhigx^nd is therefore rightly there divided into two words.— S. ^ 
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that which he has not, that which he himfelf is not, and that which he is in 
want of; fuch things only being the objeds of Jove and of dcfire. — A<yatho to 
this entirely aflented. — Come th^n, faid Socrates, Jet us agree upon thefe 
conclufions : Is not Love, in the firft place, love of fomething ? in the next 
place, is it not love of that which is wanting? — Clearly fo, repUed Aga- 
iho. — Now then, faid Socrates, recoiled what it was you told us in your fpeech 
was the proper objed of Love. But I, if you pleafe, will remind you of it. 
I think you faid fomething like this, •« that the affairs of the Gods were put 
in good order, and well eflabliflied, through love of things beautiful : for 
that things of oppofite kind to thefe could never be the objeds of love." 
Did you not tell us fomc fuch thing ? — I own it, anfwcred Agatho, — You 
own the truth, my good friend, replied Socrates. Now, if this be as you 
fay, muft not Love be love of beauty, and not of deformity ? — I agree, faid 
Agatho. — And have you not agreed too, faid Socrates, that Love is love of 
fomething which is wanting, and not of any thing poffcfTed already ? — True, 
replied Agatho. — It follows then, faid Socrates, that Love is not in poffeffion, 
but in want, of beauty. — It follows of necefTity, faid Agatho, — Well then, 
faid Socrates, that to which beauty is abfolutely wanting, that which is 
totally unpofleffed of beauty, do you call that beautiful .? — Certainly not, re- 
plied Agatho. — Are you ftill then, faid Socrates, of the fame opinion, that 
Love is beautiful, if we have reafoned rightly ? — Agatho then made anfwer : 
I am in danger, Socrates, of being found ignorant in the fubjc6t I undertook 
to praife. — You have honeftly and fairly fpoken, faid Socrates. And 
now anfwer me to this little queflion more : Think you not that every 
thing good is alfo fair and beautiful? — I do, replied Agatho. — If then, faid 
Socrates, I-X)ve be in want of beauty, and if every thing good be fair and 
beautiful. Love muft be in want of good too. — lam not able, replied Aga- 
tho, to argue againft you, Socrates ; and therefore I admit it to be true what 
you fay. — You are not able, my beloved Agatho, faid Socrates, to argue 
againft the truth : for to argue againft Socrates is nothing difficult. And 
here ftiall I difmifs you from being further queftioncd. But the difcourfc 
concerning Love, which I heard formerly from Diotima the prophctcfs, a 
woman wife and knowing iji thefe and many other fubjc^ls ; fo profoundly 
knowing, that when the plague feemed to be approaching Athens, and when 
the people offered facriflce to avert it, (he caufed the coming of that diftemper 
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to be delayed for the fpace of ten years ; (flie it was who Inftrudted me in 
the knowledge of all tilings that appertain to Love;) a difcourfe, I fay, on 
this fubje^l, which I once heard from her, I will try if I can relate again to 
you ; laying down, for the foundation of it, thofe points agreed on jufl now 
between me and Agatho ; but purpofing, however, to relate the whole of this 
by myfelf, as well as I am able. 

THE SPEECH OF SOCRATEI?. 

RIGHT and proper is it, Agatho, to follow the method marked out by 
you ; in the firft place, to declare what kind of a being Love is, and after- 
wards to fhow what are the efFeds produced by him. Now I think the 
eafieft way that I can take, in executing this plan, will be to lay before you 
the whole of this doflrine in the very manner and order in which I myfelf 
was examined and ledured on the fubjed by Diotima. She began with me, 
on my faying to her much the fame things that were afTerted juit now by 
Agatho ; that Lnve was a deity excellent in goodnefs, and was alfo one of 
thofe who were fair and beautiful. And fhe refuted me with the fame 
arguments I have made ufe of to refute Agatho ; proving to me that Love, 
according to my own account of him, was neither beautiful nor good. 
How fay you, Diotima ? then faid I. Is Love an ugly and an evil being? — 
Soft, replied fhe ; no abufive language : do you imagine that every being who 
is not beautiful, mufl: of courfe be ugly ? — Without doubt, anfwered I. — And 
every being who is not wife, faid fhe, do you conclude it muft be ignorant ? 
Do you not fee there is fomething between wifdom and ignorance * ? — I 
aiked her, what that could be. — To think of things rightly, as being what 
they really are, without being able to aflign a reafon why they are fuch. 
Do you not perceive, faid fhe, that this is not to have the faience or true 
knowledge of them ? For, where the caufe or reafon of a thing remains un- 
known ', how can there be fcience ? Nor yet is it ignorance; for that 

which 

' See the Meno near the conclufion, and the fifth and fevcnth books of the Republic. It 
mny fufTice for the prefcnt to obferve, that true opinion is a medium between wifdom properly 
fo called, i. e. an intelledual knowledge of the caufes and principles of things, and igno- 
ratict. — T'. 

* We have here taken the liberty to paraphrafc a little, for the fake of rendering this pafTage 

more 
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which errs not from the truth, how fhould that be ignorance ? Such then is 
right opinion, fdmething between wifdom and ignorance. — You are cer- 
taii^ly in the right, faid I. — Deem it not neceflary then, faid fhe, that what 
is not beautiful fhould be ugly ; or that what is not good muft of confe- 
quence be evil. To apply this to the cafe of Love ; though you have agreed, 
he is neither good nor beautiful, yet imagine not he muft ever the more on 
that account be ugly and evil; but fomething between thofe oppofites. — 
Well, faid I, but he is acknowledged by all to be a powerful God, however.— 
By all who know him, do you mean, faid fhe, or by all who know him not ? — 
By all univerfally, replied I. — Upon which fhe fmiled, and faid. How, 
Socrates, fhould he be acknowledged a powerful God by thofe who abfo- 
lutely deny his divinity ? — Who are they ? faid I. — You yourfelf, replied 
fhe, are one of them, and I am another.— Explain your meaning, faid I. — 
My meaning, faid flie, is eafy to be explained. For anfwer me to t1iis 
queflion : Say you not that the Gods are, all of them, bleft and happy ? 
or would you offer to fay of any one of the Gods, that he was not a bleft 
and happy being ? — Not I, for my part, faid I, by Jupiter. — By a happy 
being, faid fhe, do you not mean a being poffefTed of things fair^ beautiful 
and good ? — It is granted, anfwered I. — And you granted before, faid fhe, 
that Love, from his indigence and want of things good and'beautiful, defired 
thole things of which he was deflitute. — I allowed it. — How then, faid fhe, 
can he be a God, he who is deflitute of things fair, beautiful and good ? — 
.It appears, faid I, that he by Jio means can. — You fee then, faid fhe, that, 
evenjn your own judgment, Love is no God. — ^Wbat ! faid I, muft Love 
then be a mortal ? — Far from that, replied (lie. — Of what nature was he 
then? I afked her. — Of like kind, anfwered fhe, with thofe natures we have 
jiift now been fpeaking of, an intermediate one, between the mortal and 

more eafy to be under flood. In the Greek it runs thus, axoyov va^ frpecy(ji.x^!j}i ay iiy> f/ntrrrifir); 
Ariftotle exprefTes the fa.me meaning in the fame concife way, thus, fura hoyou yap h tvicrrnfjt.n. 
Ethic. Nicomach. hb. vi. cap. 6. where Xoy^ is tlie fame thing with that which Plato in his 
Meno calls >ioyi<rfj.of airtaf, that is, the rational account of a thing, deriving it from its caufe. 
For the caufe [the formal caufe] of every particular truth is fome general truth, in which that 
particular is virtually included. Accordingly, in a perfect fyllogifm we may fee the truth of the 
conclufion virtually included in the truth of the major propohtion. Nor can we properly he faid 
to know any one truth, till we fee the whole of that higher truth, in which the particular one is 
^ontained.^—S. 
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the immortal. — But what in particular, O Diotima ? — A great daemon ^ 

replied 

^ The rollowlng admirable account of Love, in which it is fiiown why he is called by Plato a 
great d^mon, is from the MS. commentary of Proclus on the Firll Alcibiadcs : 

There are dificrcnt properties of different Gods : for fome are artificers of wholes, of the form 
of bcinj];s, and of their eflential ornament: but others are the fuppliers of life, and are the fources 
of its various genera: but others preferve the unchangeable order, and guard the indiflbluble con- 
nexion of things : and others, laftly, who arc alloltcd a different power, preferve all things by 
their beneficent energies. In like manner every amatory order is the caufe to all things of con- 
verfion to divine beauty, leading back, conjoining, and eftablifliing all fecondary natures in tlie 
beautiful, repleniOiing them. from thence, and irradiating all things with the gifts of its light. On 
this account it is affcrted in The Banquet that Love is a great daemon, becaufe Love firft demon- 
ftrates in itfelf a power of this kind, and is the medium between the obje£t of defire and the 
defiring nature, and is the caufe of the converfion of fubfequent to prior natures. The whole 
amatory feries, therefore, being eftablifhed in the vcftibule of the caufe of beauty, calls upwards 
all things to this caufe, and forms a middle progreffion between the object of Love and the 
natures which are recalled by Love. Hence it pre-eftabliflies in itfelf the exemplar of the whole 
daemoniacal order, obtaining the fame middle fituation among the Gods as daemons between 
divine and mortal natures. Since, therefore, every amatory feries poirefles this property among 
the Gods, we muil confidcr its jjiniform and occult fummit as ineffably eftabliQied in the firft 
orders of the Gods, and conjoined with the firft and intelligible beauty ; but its middle procefs 
as fhining forth among the fupermundane Gods, with an intelle£lual condition ; but its third 
progreffion as poffeffmg an exempt power among the liberated Gods ; and its fourth as mul- 
tifarioufly diftributcd about the world, producing many orders and powers from itfelf, and diftri- 
buting gifts of this kind to the different parts of the world. But after the unific and firfl prin- 
ciple of Love, and after the tripartite effence perfedled from thence, a various multitude of Loves 
(hines forth with divine light, from whence the choirs of angels are filled with Love ; and the 
herds of demons full of this God attend on the Gods who are recalled to intelligible beauty. 
Add too, that the army of heroes, together with daemons and angels, are agitated about the partici- 
pation of the beautiful with divine bacchanalian fury. Laftly, all things are excited, revive and 
llourifh, through the influx of the beautiful. But the fouls of fuch men as receive an infpiration 
of this kind, and are naturally allied to the God, affiduoufly move about beauty, and fall into the 
realms of generation, for the purpofe of benefiting more imperfecl: fouls, and providing for thofe 
natures which require to be favcd. The Gods indeed and the attendants on the Gods, abiding ia 
their proper habits, benefit all following natures, and convert them to themfelvcs : but the fouls of 
men defcending, and touching on the coall of generation, imitate the beneficent providence of the 
Gods. As, therefore, fouls eftablifhed according to fome other God defccnd with purity into the 
regions of mortality, and benefit fouls that revolve in it ; and fome indeed benefit more imperfe<n: 
fouls by prophecy, others by my ftic ceremonies, and others by divine medicinal ikill : fo likewife fouls 
that choofe ;in amatory life arc moved about the deity who prefides over beautiful natures, for 
the purpofe of taking care of well-born fouls. But from apparent beauty they are led back to 
divine beauty, and together with themfelves elevate thofe who arc the obje(Sls of their love. 
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replied fhc. For the daemon-kind ' is of an Intermediate nature between 
the divine and the human. — What is the power and virtue, faid I, of this 

intermediate 

And tliis alfo divine Love primarily cfTcfts in intelligibles : for he unites himfelf to tKc 
objccl of love, extends to it the participants of his power, and infcrts In all things one 
bond, and one indiflbluble friendfliip with each other, and with the beautiful itfelf. Souls, 
therefore, pofTelTed with love, and participating the infpiration thence derived, in confe- 
quence of ufing an undefiled vehicle, are led from apparent to intelligible beauty, and make 
this the end of their energy. Likewife enkindling a light in more imperfed fouls, they alfo lead 
thefc back to a divine nature, and are divinely agitated together with them about the fountain of 
all- perfed beauty. 

But fuch fouls as from a perverfe education fall from the gift which is thence derived, but are 
allotted an amatory nature, thefe, through iheir ignorance of true beauty, are bufily employed about 
that which is material and divifible, at which alfo they are aftoniflied in confcquence of not 
knowing the paflion which they fuffer. ^ Hence they abandon every thing divine, and gradually 
decline into impiety and the darknefs of matter. They appear indeed to haftcn to a union with 
the beautiful, in the fame manner as perfedly amatory fouls; but they are ignorant of the union, 
and tend to a diflipated condluon of life, and to the fea of dilTimilltude. They are alfo conjoined 
with the bafe itfelf, and material privation of form. For where are material natures able to per- 
vade through each other ? Or where is apparent beauty, putt and genuine, being thus mingled 
with matter, and replete with the deformity of its fubje(Sl .«* Some fouls, therefore, genuinely 
participate the gifts of Love, and by others thefe gifts are perverted. For as according to Plo* 
tinus the defluxion of intellect produces craft, and an erroneous participation of wifdom fophiftryj 
fo likewife the illumination of Love, when it meets with a depraved recipient, produces a tyrannic 
and intemperate life. 

After this, in another part of the fame admirable commentary, he prefents us, as he fays, with 
fome of the more arcane aflcrtions concerning Love ; and thefe are as follow: 

Love is neither to be placed in the firft nor among the laft of beings. Not in the firft, becaufe 
the obje^l of Love is fuperior to Love : nor yet among the lall, becaufe the lover participates 
of Love. It is requifite, therefore, that Love Ihould be eftablifhcd between the objeft of love 
and the lover, and that it fhould be poflerior to the beautiful, but prior to every nature endued 
with love. Where then does it fird fubfift ? How does it extend itfelf through the univerfej 
and vvith what monads does it leap forth ? 

There are three hypoflafes, therefore, among the intelligible and occult Gods ; and the firft 
indeed is chara£lerized by the gcody undcrftanding the good itfelf ^ and refiding in that place where 
according to the oracle the paternal monad abides : but the fccond is chara^erlzed by wifdomj 
where the firft intelligence flouriflies ; and the third by the beautifuly where, as Timseus fays, the moft 
beautiful of intelligibles abides. But there are three monads according to ihcfe intelligible caufes 
fubfifting uniformly according to caufe in intelligibles, but firft unfolding themfelvcs into light 

in 

^ For a copious account of daemons, their nature, fpccies, and employments, fee the fecond 
Note on the Fix ft Alcibiades. 
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intermediate kind of being ? — To traiifmit and to interpret to the Gods, faid 

(he, 

in the Ineftable order * of the Gods, I mczn/ivth, truth, znd /ove. And /;;//6 indeed eft abliflies 
all things in good ; but tmt/: unfolds all the knowledge in beings; and laftly, hve converts all 
things, and congregates them into the nature of the beautiful. This triad indeed thence proceeds 
through all the orders of the Gods, and imparts to all things by its light a union with intelligible 
itfelf. It alfo unfolds Itfelf differently in different orders, every v^'here combining its powers with 
the idioms of the Gods. And among fome it fubfifts ineffably, incomprehenfibly, and uni- 
fically ; but among others, as the caufe of conneAing and binding ; and among others, as endued 
with a perfe£live and forming power. Here again it fubfifts intelle£lua!ly and paternally ; there, 
in a manner entirely motive, vivific, and effective : here, as governing and affimilating ; there, la 
a liberated and undefiled manner; and elfewhere, according to a multiplied and divifive mode. 
Love, therefore, fupernally defcends from intelliglbles to mundane concerns, calling all things 
upwards to divine beauty. Truth alfo proceeds through all things, illuminating all things with 
knowledge. And laftly, faith proceeds through the univerfe, cftablifhing all things unically in 
good. Hence the oracles affert that all things are governed by, and abide in, thefe. And on this 
account they order Theurgifts to conjoin themfelves to divinity through this triad. Intelllgiblcf 
themfelves, Indeed, do not require the amatory medium, on account of their ineffable union. But 
where there is a union and feparation of beings, there alfo Love abides. For it is the binder and 
conciliator of natures poftcrior and prior to itfelf; but the convertor of fubfequent into prior, and 
the anagogic and perfecting caufe of imperfe61t natures. 

The oracles, therefore, fpeak of Love as binding, and refiding in all things : and hence, if it 
connects all things, it alfo copulates us with the governments of daemons. But Diotima calls 
Love a great daemon, becaufe it every where fills up the medium between defiring and defirablc 
-natures. And, indeed, that which is the objeft of Love vindicates to itfelf the firft order, but 
that which loves is in the third order from the beloved objed. Laflly, Love ufurps a middle fitua- 
tion between each, congregating and colleding together that which defires and that which is 
defired, and filling fubordlnate from better natures. But among the intelligible and occult Gods 
it unites intelligible intellecl to the firft and fccret beauty by a certain life better than intelli- 
gence. Hence, the theologlft of the Greeks calls this Love blind ; for he fays ** feeding in his 
breaft blind, rapid Love :" ttoiijkxivojv %pa7rehjciv avo/xixaroi uxuv epura* But in natures poftcrior 
to intcUIgibles, it imparts by illumination an Indlffoluble bond to all things perfected by itfelf: for 
a bond is a certain union, but accompanied with much feparation. On this account the oracles 
are accuftomed to call the fire of this Love a copulator : for, proceeding from intelligible intelleO, 
it binds all following natures with each other, and with itfelf. Hence, it conjoins all the Gods 
with Intelligible beauty, and djcmons with Gods ; but it conjoins us with both Gods and daemons. 
In the Gods, indeed, It has a primary fubfiftence, in daemons a fecondary one, and in partial 
fouls a fubfifttncc through a certain third proceffion from principles. Again, in the Gods it 
fubfifts above cffcncc: for every genus of Gods is fupereffential. But in daemons it fubfifts accord- 
i|ig to cffence; and in fouls according to illumination. And this triple order appears fimilar to 

^ i. t. In the furnmlt of that order which Is called intelligible and at the fame time Intclleflual. 

3 s 2 the 
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fhe, what comes from men; and to men, in like manner, what comes from the 
Gods ; from men their petitions and their facrificcs; from the Gods, in return, 
the revelation of their wiU. Thus thefe beings, /landing in the middle rank 
between divine and human, fill up the vacant fpace, and link together all in- 
telligent nature. Through their intervention proceeds every Jcind of divination, 
and the priefllv art relating to facrifices, and the myfteries and incantations, 
with the whole of divination and magic. For divinity is not mingled with man ; 
but by means of that middle nature is carried on allconverfe and communica- 
tion between the Gods and mortals, whether in fleep or waking. Whoever has 
wifdom and (kill in things of this kind is a dicmoniacal man : the knowing and 
ikilful in any other thing, whether in the arts, or certain manual operations^ 
are illiberal and fordid. Thefe daemons are many and various. One of 
them is Love.— But, faid I, from what parents was he born? — The hiflory 
of his parentage, replied fhe, is fomewhat long to relate : however, I will 
give you the relation. At the birth of Venus, the Gods, to celebrate that 
event, made a feaft ; at which was prefent, amongft the reft, Plenty ', the 

fon 

the triple power of mtellec^. For one intellect fubfifls as imparticipable, being exempt from all- 
partial genera j but another as participated, of which alfo the fouls of the Gods participate as of 
a better nature; and anotlier is from this ingenerated in fouls, and which is, indeed, iheir per- 
fc£lion. And thefe three di(Vin<fllons of intcUcft Timaeus himfclf fignifies. That Love, there- 
fore, which fubfifts in the Gods mufl: be confidered as analogous to imparticipable intellect : for 
this is exempt from all the beings which receive and arc illuminated by its nature. But demoni- 
acal Love is analogous to participated intellect : for this is eflential, and is perfe<fted from itfelf,. 
h\ the fame manner as participated iiicclle<5l is proximately refident in fouls. And the third 
Love is analogous to intelled\ which fubfifts as a habit, and which inferts an illumination in fouls. 
Nor is it unjuftly that we confidcr Love as coordinate with this intelleilual difference : for in in- 
telligible intelle61: it poffefles its fnft and occult hypoftafis: and if it thence leaps forth, it is alfo 
ertablifhed there according to caufe. And it appears to me that Plato, finding that intelligible 
intelle£l was called by Orpheus both Love and a great Daimon, was himfelf pleafed to celebrate 
Love in a fimilar manner. Very properly, therefore, does Diotima call it a great dx^mon ; and 
Socrates conjoins the difcourfe about Love with that concerning Da?mons. For, as every thing 
liaemoniacal is fufpended from the amatory medium, fo aUb the difcourfe concerning a dsemonlacal 
nature is conjoined with that concerning Love, and is allied to it. For Love is a medium between 
theobje£l of love and the lover; and a daemon is a medium between man and divinity. — T. 

' By P/efify, the fon of Counfel, we muft underftand that divine caufe of abundance which fub- 
fifts in Jupiter the demlurgus of the world. For Jupiter is called MnTJj, or Counfel, by Orpheus, 
as. we are informed by Proclus in Tim. p. 102. Poverty is Matter, which in itfelf is deftitute of 
8 all 
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foil of Counfcl. After they had fupped, Poverty came a-begging, an abun- 
dance of dainties being there, and loitered about the door. Juft then Plenty, 
intoxicated with nedar S {^^^ ^s yet wine* was not) went out into the 
gardens of Jupiter; and opprefled with the load of liquor that he had drunk, 
fellafleep'. Poverty, therefore, defiring through her indigence to have a 
child from Plenty, artfully lay down by him, and became' with child of Love. 
Hence it is that Love is the conftant follower and attendant of Venus, as 
having been begotten on the birth-day of that Goddefs : being alfo, by his 
natural difpofition, fond of all beauty, he is the more attached to Venus her- 
felf on account of her being beautiful. Now, as Love is the fon of Plenty 
and of Poverty, the cotidition of his life and fortune is as follows : In the 
firft place, he is always poor ; and is far from being either fair or tender, as 
the multitude imagine him ; for he is rough, and hard, and dry, without 
fhoes to his feet, and without a houfe or any covering to his head ; always 
grovelling on the earth, and lying on the bare ground, at doors, and in the 
flreets, in the open air ; partaking thus of his mother's difpofition, and living 
in perpetual want. On the other hand, he derives from his father's fide 
qualities very diflerent from thofc others : for hence it is that he is full of 
defigns upon the good and the fair : hence it is that he is courageous,, 
fprightly, and prompt to a6tion ; a mighty fportfmari, always contriving, 
fome new device to entrap his game : much addi61ed to thought, and fruit- 
ful in expedients ; all his life philofophizing ; powerful in magic and enchant- 
ment, nor lefs fo in fophiftry. His nature is not mortal, in the common. 

all things, but is filled ns far as it can be filled from Plenty, whofe overflowing fullnefs terminates 
rn its dark and rebounding feat. Plato, therefore, in Calling Love the offspring of P/enty and 
Poverty') appears to comprehend its Vvdiole feries. For Love, confidered as the fame with Defire, 
is, according to its fubfiftcnce in Jupiter, the fon of P/enty ; but, according to its ultimate fubfift- 
ence, it is the cfTsprlng of Matter: for Matter alfo delires good, though her defire is mofl debile 
and evanefccnt. But by Poverty being pregnant with Love at the birth of Venus, Plato occultly 
intimates that the divine abundance in t-he demiurgus of the world proceeds into matter in con* 
jun^lion with t'r.c illuminations of divine beauty. — T. 

* Intoxication with nc<flar fignifies that dcific energy through which divine natures are enabled 
to provide immutubU' for all things.'— T. 

' This fgnifieo nothiiig more than that wine belongs to the fenfible, and not to tlie Inrelllgible 
world. Jiy the gardens of Jupiter, we may conceive that the fplendour, grace, and empyrxan 
beauty of the demiurpic illuminations of the maker of the univerfe are fignified. — ^T. 

3 Sleep, v/hen anpHfd to divine natures, fignifies an energy feparate from fcnfiblcs. — T. 

way 
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way of mortality, nor yet is it Immortal, after the manner of the immortal 
Gods ; for fometimes, in one and the fame day, he lives and flourifhes, when 
he happens to fare well ; and prefently afterwards he dies ; and foon after 
that revives again, as partaking of his father's nature. Whatever abundance 
flows in upon him is continually dealing away from him : fo that Love is 
never abfolutely in a ftate either of affluence or of indigence. Again, he is 
feated in the midft between Wifdom and Ignorance. For the cafe is this 
with regard to wifdom : — None of the Gods philofophize, or define to become 
wife ; for they are fo ; and if there be any other being befide the Gods who 
is truly wife, neither does fuch a being philofophize. Nor yet does philo- 
fophy, or the fearch of Wifdom, belong to rhe Ignorant *. For on this very 
account is the condition of Ignorance fo wretched, that notwithftanding fhe 
is neither fair, good, nor wife, yet (he thinks (he has no need of any kind of 
amendment or improvement. 'So that the ignorant, not imagining them- 
felves in need, neither feek nor defire that which they think they want not. 
— Who are they then, O Diotima, faid I, who philofophize, if they are nei- 
ther the wife nor the ignorant ? — That is evident, faid (he : even a child 
may nowdifcover that they muft be fuch as ftand in the middle rank of being; 
iii the numher of whom is Love, For wifdom is among the things of highefl 
beauty ; and all beauty is the objedl of love. It follows therefore of ne- 
ceflity, that Love is a philofopher, or a lover of wifdom ; and that, as fuch, 
hje ftands between the adept in wifdom and the wholly ignorant; This, as 
well as all the ie{\: of his condition, is owing to his parentage ; as he derives 
his birth from a father wife and rich in all things, and from a mother un- 
wife and in want of all things. Such, dear Socrates, is the nature of this 
daemon. But that you had other thoughts of that being, whom you took for 
L»ov.e, is not at all furprifing. For, if I may guefs from the dcfcription you 
gave of him yourfelf, you feem to have taken for Love that which is beloved, 
not that which loves : and from this miflake it arofe, as I imagine, that 
Love appeared to you in all refpeds fo beauteous. For the obje6l of love, 
the amiable, is truly beauteous and delicate, is perfect and completely blen-. 
But to the fubjed of love, the lover, belongs a different nature, fuch a 

* This paflage in the Greek original is thus prlnte<l : auro yap jcvro e(rri x«>£'7rov afiaStWy but 
wef)refume that cither the laft word of thefe fhoultl be printed aixaOix, figur;\tlvcly meaning 
of^aSuf or elfe, that the firft words fliould be thus printed, auru yap tovtu. — S. 

one 
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one as I have dcfcribcd to you. — Be it granted fuch, DIotima, faid I ; for 
what you tell mc bids fan* to be the truth. But now, fuch being his nature, 
of what advantage is he to human kind ? — This, Socrates, faid fhe, in the 
next place, I fhall do my beft to teach you. Already then it appears what 
kind of being Love is, and of what parents he was born : and that his objecl 
is beauty you yourfelf have afferted. Now what anfwer fhall we make 
ihould we be afked tlils quedion, "O Socrates and Diotima! how or 
in what refpcdl mean ye, when ye fay that beauty is the objedt of Love ? '* — 
To exprefs the meaning of my queftion in plainer terms, faid flie, What 
is it which the lover of beauty longs for ? — To be in pofleflion, faid I, of the 
beloved beauty. — Your anfwer, faid fhe, draws on a further queflion: What 
will be the flate or condition of that man who is in pofleffion of his beloved- 
beauty? — I told her, I could by no means anfwer readily to fuch a quertion. — 
Suppofe then, faid (lie, that changing the fubjed of the queftion, and putting, 
good in the place of beauty, one were to afk you thus, and fay, Anfwer me,. 
Socrates, to this queftion, What is it which the lover of good longs for ? — 
To be in pofTefTion of that good, anfwered I, — And what, flie aiked me again,, 
will be the Hate of that man who is in pofTefnon of good ? — This, faid I, is 
a quertion I can anfwer with much lefs difficulty, thus : that fuch a man will 
be happy. — Right, faid fhe ; for by the poflefling of good things it is that 
the happy are in that happy flate which they enjoy. Nor is there any room 
to queflion further, and aik, Why, or for the fake of what, a man wiflies to 
be happy; but a conclufive anfwer appears to have been given, fully fatis- 
fadory, — True, faid I, without difpute, — Now this wdfhing and this long* 
ing, faid fhe, let me afk you, whether in your opinion it is common to all 
men ; whether you think that all wifh to be always in pofTefTion of thingsr 
good; or bow otherwife? — I think jull fo, replied I, that fuch a wifh is 
common to all. — Well then,. Socrates, faid flie, mufl we not acknowledge 
that all men are in love ; feeing that the afFedtions of them all are always 
fixed on the flinrie things? or fhall we liiy that fome are in love, and fome 
are not ?— It is a thought,, faid I, which, I confefs, a little furprifes me. — 
Be not furprifcd, fiid fhe ; for the cafe is nothing more than this, that the 
name of love, which belongs to all love in general, we appropriate to one 
particular kind of love, finglcd out from the others, wliich we diflinguifh 
by other names. — To make me conceive your meaning more perfectly, faid 

I, can«. 
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I, cannot you produce fome other cafe parallel to this ? — T can, f^iid fhe. 
The following cafe is parallel : Making or creating, you know, comprehends 
many kinds of operation. For all caufe by which any thing proceeds out 
of non-being into being ^ is creation* So that all the operations and all 
the works executed through any of the arts, are indeed fo many creations: 
and all the artifts and the workmen are real creators, makers, or poets.— 
True, faid I. — And yet you know, continued (he, they are not all of them 
called poets or makers, but are diftinguifhed by different names : whilft one. 
particular kind of creation, that which is performed in metre through the 
Mufe's art, is fnigled out from the other kinds ; and the name, to which 
they have all an equal right, is given to that alone. For that alone is called 
poefy or making: and the artifts in this fpecies of creation only are pecu- 
liarly diftinguifhed by the name of poets or makers. — Perfc6t1y right, faid I. 
-— -Juft fo is it then in the cafe of Love, faid (lie. Univerfally all defire o£ 
things good, and all that longing after happinefs, which is in every individual 
of human kind, is the mighty Deity of Love, who by fecret ways and ftra- 
tagems fubdues and governs the hearts of all. His votaries in many various 
ways, fuch as thofe engaged In the purfuit of wealth, or ftrength of body, or 
wifdom, are not faid to be in love ; nor is the name of lover allowed to 
any fuch. But to thofe only who are devoted to Love in one particular way, 
and addi6l themfelves to one certain fpecies of love, we appropriate thofe 
terms of love, and lovers, and the being in love, which ought to be con- 
fidered as general terms, applicable in common to all the different kinds. — 
In all appearance, faid I, you are entirely in the right. — She proceeded, how- 
ever, to confirm the truth of what (he had faid, in the following manner : — 
There is a faying, continued fhe, that lovers arc in fearch of the other half 
of themfelves. But my doclrine is, that we love neither the half, nor even 
the whole of ourfelves, if it happen not, my friencl, fome way or other to be 

* Being does not here fignify being or entity in general, but the particular form or eflence of 
any thing, the being what it is. So non-being, juft before, does not fignify abfolute non-entity, but 
the non-being of fome particular thing, or the want of fome form, which is afterwards introduced 
into exiftence. Accordingly creation^ immediately after, figr.ifits not what is now-a-days gene- 
rally underftood by that term, a making of fomething out of mere nothing ; for Plato fcems to 
have had no notion of the poflibility of this*, but here is to be underftood the malting fome form 
or being, in the fenfc juft now mentioned, newly to exift, a pavticular one, which exifted not 
before. — S. 

good, 
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good. For we are willing to have our feet and our hands cut off, though 
our own, if wc deem them incurably and abfolutcJy evil. It is not to what 
is their own that men have fo ftrong an attachment, nor do they treat it fo 
tenderly on that account, unlefs there be a man who thinks good to be his 
own, and properly belonging to hun, but evil to be foreign to his nature. 
80 true is it, that there is no other obje(fl of love to man than good alone. 
Or do you think there is? — By Jupiter, faid I, there appears to me no other. — 
Is this now fufficicnt for us ? faid flie : and have we done juftice to our ar- 
gument if we nnifli it with this funple and flender conclufion, that all men 
love what is good? — Why not? faid L — What ? faid flie; mud we not add 
this, that they long to have poffefTion of the loved good ? — This, faid I, muft 
be added. — And not only now to have pofleffion of it, faid ihe again, but 
to have pofTefTion of it for ever too ; muil: not this be added further? — This 
further, faid I. — Love then, in fine, faid fhe, is the defire of having good in 
perpetual poflcffiou. — Mofl true, faid I ; in every tittle you are right.— Since 
then, faid fhe, this general defue is found always to fubfift and to operate in all, 
can you tell me in what particular way it operates on thofe who are com- 
monly faid to be in love? what the aim is of fuch lovers, and what the 
work or efFe6l of this kind of love ? — Were I able to tell, O Diotima, re^ 
plied I, I fhould not have been fo full of admiration at your wifdom ; nor 
fhould I have applied myfelf to you to be taught thefe very things, if I already 
knew them. — Well, faid fhe, I will teach you then. The aim of thefe 
lovers, and the work of this love, is to generate upon the beautiful as well 
in a mental uay as in that which is corporeal. — Your words, faid I, have 
need of foiue diviner to interpret them : I confefs 1 do not apprehend their 
meaning. — I will exprefs myfelf then, faid fhe, in plainer language. All of 
human race, O Socrates, are full of the feeds of generation, both in their bodies 
and in their minds : and when they arrive at maturity of age, they naturally 
•long to generate. But generate they cannot upon the ugly or uncomely, and 
only upon the fair and the agreeable. For the work of generation is carried on, 
vou know, by means of the natural commerce between the two fexes : and 
this is a work above human art, it is divine. For to conceive and to impreg- 
nate is to imortalize the kind : it is producing immortality out of an animal 
which is mortal. In each of the fexes, therefore, is fome immortal and 
olivine principle, the caufe of conception in the one, and of impregnation in 
^voL. III. 3 T the 
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the other. But in neither of them can this principle operate elfe6lually, ua^ 
lefs the fubjedt on which it operates be fuitable to it and correfponding. 
Now deformity and uglinefs but ill fuit with aught which is divine. Beauty 
alone agrees with it and correfponds. For Beauty is that celeftial influence 
which favours, and that goddefs who patronises, the work of generation^ 
Hence, whenever that which teems with generative power approaches that 
which is beautiful, it fmiles benignly; and through the delight it feels^ 
opening and diffufing itfelf abroad, breeds or generates. But whenever it 
meets with that which is deformed or ugly, it grows morole, faddens, and 
contrails itfelf; it turns away, retires back, and generates not ; but, reftrain* 
ing the fwollen power within, which is ready to burft forth, it bears the 
burthen with uneafinefs. Hence it is that they who are full of this, and 
long to generate, employ much of their creative power upon that which is 
beautiful : it is becaufe the beautiful frees them from thofe generative 
throes with which they labour. But, Socrates, this is not, as you imagined^ 
the love of beauty.-^What is it then ? faid I. — It is the love, replied fhe, of 
generating and begetting ifTue, there where we find beauty. — Be it fo, faid L 
— It certainly is fo, fhe replied.-— But, faid I, what has Love to do with gene- 
rating ? — Becaufe generating, anfwered fhe, perpetuates and in fome manner 
immortalizes that which is mortal. Now, that the defire of immortality 
mufl always accompany the love of good, follows from what we before 
agreed in, that love was the defire of having good in perpetual pofTefrion, 
For the neceffary confcquence of that pofition is this, that Love defires 
immortality. 

All thefe things learned I formerly in a converfation with Diotima, dif*- 
courfing upon Lo\ e. At another time fhe thus quef^ioned me : What do 
you imagine, Socrates, to be the caufe of that love, and that defire which 
lately was the fubjedl of converfation between you and me ? Do you not 
obferve, how vehement are the paffions of all brute animals ' when the fcafon 

comes 

' The following account of the generation of animals and their facceffion in a continued fcrlcs 
of individuals, by which the kind is for ever kept up in exiftence, gives us a jufl reprcfenlation 
of all outward nature : for it is in the fame manner that the world itfelf, though continually 
pafling away, and changing in every part, yet remains for ever the fame in its whole and entire 
form; life continually arifing, and repairing the ruins made by death in every kind of things; 

and 
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comes in which they couple ? Birds as well as beafls, you may perceive 
them all fick with love : fo intenfe is their deiire, in .the firfl place, to 
generate and breed. Nor is their ardour lefs afterwards in the rearing of 
their young. In defence of thefe, you fee them ready to engage in fight, 
the weakefl: animals with the ftrongeft. To fupport thefe, you fee them 
willingly themfelves perilling with famine ; in fhort, doing and fuflering 
for their fakes the utmoll poffible. Thofe indeed of human kind, continued 
fhe, one might imagine a61ed thus from a motive of reafon in themfelves : 
but, in brute animals, can you afiign the caufe why the affcdions of love 
fhould be fodeep and ftrong ? — I told her, I was at a lofs to account for it. — 
And do you think, faid ihe, ever to become a thorough adept in the fcieace 
of love, if you are at a lofs in a cafe fo eafy ?-rrIt is for this very reafon, faid 
I, Diotima, as I lately told you, that I come to you for inftrudion : it is 
becaufe I am fenfible how much I want it. Do you, therefore, teach mc 
what the caufe is of thofe vehement affe6lions you mentioned jufb now, and 
of every other fentiment and pafllon incident to love. — Upon which (he 
faid, If you believe that love is, what you have often owned it to be, the 
defire of having good in perpetual pofTeflion, you will be at no lofs to con- 
ceive what the caufe is of thofe afFedlions. For the cafe of brute animals 
and that of the human kind are in this refped exadly the fame ; in both 
the fame principle prevails ; the mortal nature feeks to be perpetuated, and, 
as far as poffible, immortalized. Now this is poffible in one only way, that 
is, by generation ; in which fomc new living thing is conflantly produced 
to fupply the place of the deceafed old one. And in no other manner than 
this is life continued to any individual being, of which we fay that it lives 
ftill, and pronounce it to be the fame being. Thus every man, for inflance, 
from his infancy on to old age, is called the fa mis perfon ; though he never 
has anything in him which abides with him, and is continually a new 
man ; having loft the man he was in his hair, in his flefli, in his bones, in 
his blood, in fine in his whole body. Nor in his body only, but in his foul 

and the frclh growth keeping pace with the decay. To preferve thl« Jh Ing beauty In fuch its 
immortality and unfadhig youth, animals have thofe affeaions, impulfcs or inftinds, here de- 
fcribed, given to them, as imparted from the mundane foul : analogous to which are the powers of 
£ravit;ition, attraftion, mixture, cohefion, and others of like kind, which are indeed fo many 
vital powers given to the infenfible parts of the univerfe, as part^kin^ of the life of nature.— S. 
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too, does he undergo inceflant change. His ways, his nnanners, his opinions, 
his deiires and pleafures ; his fears and forrows ; none of thefe ever continue: 
in any man the fame ; but new ones are generated and fpring up in him^ 
whilil: the former fade and die away. But a paradox much crreater thai¥ 
any yet mentioned is with regard to knowledge : not only fome new por-' 
tions of knowledge we acquire ', whilft we lofe others,, of which we had 
before been maders ; and never continue long the fame perfons as to the fum* 
of our prefent knowledge ; but we fuffer alfo the like change in every 
particular article of that knowledge. For what we call meditation fuppofej 
fome knowledge to have adually, as^ it were, left us ; and indeed oblivioit 
is the departure of this knowledge ; meditation then, raifing up in the room 
of this departed knowledge a frefh remembrance in. our minds, prefcrves 
in fome manner and continues to us that which we had lofl: ; fo as to make 
the memory of it, the likenejfe; feem the very fame thing. Indeed every; 
thing mortal is preferved in this only way, not by the abfolute famenefs of 
it for ever, like things divine, but by leaving behind it, when it departs, dies^ 
or vanifhes, another in its room, a new being, bearing its refemblance. By 
this contrivance iii nature, Socrates, does body, and every other thing naturally, 
mortal, partake of immortality.- Immortal after a different manner i& 
that which naturally is irrimortal. Wonder not, therefore, that all beinga 
are by nature lovingly affe£ted towards their offspring. For this affedionate 
regard, this love, follows every being for the fake of immortality. — Thefe 
things, faid I, O Diotima, wifeft of women ! undoubtedly are fo. — To 
which fhe, in the language of the moft accompliflied fophifts, replied. You' 
may be allured, Socrates, it is the truth. Nor is it lefs plain, from inftances 
of a different kind, that immortality is the great aim and end of all. For, if 
you obfcrve how the love of fame and glory operates on men, and what 
effed it has upon their condudl, you muft wonder at their folly in labouring 
fo much and fuffering fo greatly in the purfuit of it, unlefs you confider the 
mighty power of that paffion which poffeffes them, a zeal to become 
illuflrious in after-ages, and to acquire a fame that may laft for ever and be 
immortal. For this, more than for the fake of their families or friends, are 

* All this necefiarily follows from the nature of the human foul ; all her energies being temporal, 
though her ejfence is eternal. She is however able to energize fupcr-temporally through a union 
with an intdlcd fuperio: to her own.— T. 

they 
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they ready to encounter dangers, to expend their treafures, to undergo the 
Icvereft hardflVips, and to meet death itfelf. Do you think, continued fhe, 
that Alceftis would have died lor her hufband Admetus to prefcrve his 
life? or that Achilles would have died for his friend Patroclus to avenge 
his death ? or that your Athenian Codrus would have died for his children's 
fake to fecure to them the fucceffion of his kingdom ? had they not ima- 
gined their virtue would live for ever in the remembrance of poflerity, 
as it adlually does t iroughout all Greece at th s very day. AfTure yourfelf 
their condud had been quite different, had they not been full of this 
imagmation. For, with a view to the immortality of virtue, and the never- 
dying glory which attends it, have all great a61ions ever been performed ; a 
view which infpires and animates the performers, in proportion to the 
degree of their own perfonal worth and excellence. For they are governed 
by that univerfal paffion, the dcfue of immortality. But though immor- 
tality be thus fought by all men, yet men of different dilpofitions feek it by 
different ways. In men of certain conftitutions, the generative power lies 
chiefly and eminently in their bodies. Such perfons are particularly fond 
of the other fex, and court intimacies chiefly with the fair : they are eafily 
enamoured in the vulgar way of love ; and procure to themfelves, by be- 
getting children, the prefervation of their names, a remembrance of them- 
felves which they hope will be immortal, a happinefs to endure for ever. 
In men of another ftamp, the faculties of generation are, in as eminent a 
degree, of the mental kind. For thofe there are who are more prolific iu 
their fouls than in their bodies; and are full of the feeds of fuch an 
offspring as it peculiarly belongs to the human foul to conceive and to gene- 
rate. And what offspring is this, but wifdom and every other virtue ? 
Thofe who generate mod, and who are parents of the moft numerous 
progeny in this way, are the poets, and fuch artifts of other kinds as are faid 
to have been the inventors of their refpedive arts. But by far the mod: 
excellent and beauteous part of wifd6m is that which is converfant in the 
founding and well-ordering of cities and other habitations of men ; a part of 
wifdom dill ingvi Idled by the names of temperance and jufticc. When the 
foul of any man has been teeming with the feeds of this wifdom from his 
youth (and of divine f)ulj it is the native property thus to teem), as foon a$ 
be arrives at maturity of age, and thofe feeds are fully ripened, he longs to 
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fow them in the fouls of others, and thus to propagate wifdom. In this 
fituation of his mind, his whole employment, I fuppofe, is to look about and 
fearch for beauty, where he may generate ; for never can he generate on 
aught which is ugly or uncomely. Meeting firft then with outward beauty, 
tliat of the body, he welcomes and embraces it ; but turns away from where 
he fees deformity in the body ; for his foul is full of love. But if, in his 
further and deeper fearch, he has the good fortune to meet with the inward 
and hidden beauty of a well-natured and generous foul, he then entirely 
attaches himfelf, and adheres clofely to the whole perfon in whom it is found, 
the compound of foul and body. He now finds in himfelf a facility and a 
copioufnefs of expreffion when he entertains this partner of his foul with 
difcourfes concerning virtue; by what means it is acquired; what is a 
charader completely good ; what ftudies fhould be purfued ; what arts be 
learnt ; and how time ihould be employed in order to the formin"- fuch a 
charader. Defirous, therefore, thus to form and perfed the objedt of his 
love, he undertakes the office of preceptor. Indeed, whilft he is converfing 
intimately with that which is fair, thofe feeds of wifdom, which he was 
before big with, burft forth fpontancous, and he generates. From this 
time, whether in the prcfence or abfence of his miftrefs, his mind and 
memory become prompt and active ; and he readily produces all his mental 
/lore. Both the parents then join in cherishing, rearing up, and cultivating 
the fruits of their love and amorous converfe. Hence it is that a friend- 
(hip of the firmeft kind cements fuch a pair; and they are held together 
by a much ftridker band of union than by an offspring of their bodies ; 
having a common and joint intereft in an offspring from themfclves more 
beautiful and more immortal. Who would not choofe to be the father of 
fuch children, rather than of mortals fprung from his body ? Who that 
confiders Homer, Hefiod, and other excellent poets, with the admiration 
they deferve, would not v^ i(h for fuch an iffue as they left behind them, aii 
iffue of this mental kind, fuch as perpetuates their memory with the highefl: 
honour, and procures for them an immortality of fame ? Or fuch a pofle- 
rity, faid flic, as that whofe foundation Lycurgus laid at Lacediemon, a race 
of which himfelf was the fird father, the prelervers of their country and of 
^U Greece ? Amongil yourfelves, what honours are paid to the memory of 
Solon, who begat the Laws ! And abroad as well as at home how illuflrious 

arc 
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are the names of many others, Barbarians as well as Grecians, who have ex- 
hibited to the world many nobtc a61ions, and have thus begotten all kinds 
of virtue ! To men like thefe have temples often been ere6led, on account 
of fuch their progeny : but never was any man thus honoured on account of 
his mortal merely human offspring. In the myfteries of Love thus far per- 
haps, Socrates, you may be initiated and advanced. ' But to be perfeded, 
and to attain the intuition of what is fecret and inmofl:*, introductory 
to which is all the reft, if undertaken and performed with a mind rightly 
difpofed, I doubt whether you may.be able. However, faid fhe, not to 
be wanting in a readinefs to give you thorough information, I will do my 
beft to condud you till we have reached the end. Do but you your beft 
to follow me. Whoever then enters upon this great affair in a proper man- 
ner, and begins according to a right method, muft have been from his ear- 
lieft youth converfant with bodies that are beautiful. Prepared by this ac- 
quaintance with beauty, he muft, in tlie firft place, if his leader^ lead aright, 
fall in love with fome one particular perfon, fair and beauteous; and on her 
beget fnie fentiments and fair difcourfe. He muft afterwards confidcr, that 
the beauty of outward form, that which he admires fo highly in his favourite 
fair one, is fifter to a beauty of the fame kind, which he cannot but fee in 
fome other fair. If he can then purfue this corporeal beauty, and trace it 
wherever it is to be found, throughout the human fpecies, he muft want 

* We have here a paufe, or brealc, more folemn and awful than any to be met with elfewhere 
in Piato. But it has great propriety in this place, as it becomes the fublime and myltcrious cha- 
ra£ler of Diotima ; and as it is necefTary, befides, for ufhering in with the greater folemnitv thofc 
very fublime and myfterious fpeculations which follow it. — S. 

* Great decorum of chara£ler is here obferved in putting into the mouth of the prophetefs a 
metaphor, taken from the method of initiation into thofe religious myfteries which at that time 
were held in the highcft reverence. For, to make this initiation perfe<ft, three orderly fteps or 
degrees were to be taken. The firft was called purgation, the fecond illumination, and the third 
intuition j to which lad but few perfons were ever deemed worthy to be rajfed. — Agreeable to this 
gradation is the method obferved by Diotima in her initiation of Socrates into the myfteries of 
wifdom. Her confutation of his pretended former notions, but, in reality, of the preceding 
fpeechcs in this dialogue, anfwcrs to the purgative part of initiation into the religious myfteries. 
Her fuccccdiiig pofitive Inftrudions in the true doctrine of Love anfwer to the illuminative part. 
And what remains of her difcourfe, as (he herfelf here plainly gives us to underftand, alludes to 
the laft part of the religious initiation, the intuitive. — S. 

3 That is, his dv^mon. — T. "underftandinsr 
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underftanding not to conceive, that beauty is one and the fame thing m all 
beauteous bodies. With this conception in his mind, he mufl: become a 
lover of all villble forms, which are partakers of this beauty ; and in confe- 
quence of this general love, he mufl moderate the excefs of that paffion for 
one only female form, which had hitherto engroifed him wholly : for he 
cannot now entertain thoughts extravagantly high of the beauty of 'any par- 
ticular fair one, a beauty not peculiar to her, bu| which fhe partakes of in 
common with all other corporeal forms that are beauteous. After this, if 
he thinks rightly, and knows to eftimate the Value of things juftly, he will 
efteem that beauty which is inward, and lies deep in the foul, to be of 
greater value and worthy of more regard than that which is outward, and 
adorns only the body. As foon, therefore, as he meets with a pcrfon of a 
beauteous foul and generous nature, though flowering forth but a little in 
fuperficial beauty, with this little he is fatisfied ; he has all he wants; he 
truly loves, and affiduoufly employs all his thoughts and all his care on the 
objed: of his affedion. Refearching in his mind and memory, he draws forth, 
he generates fuch notions of things, fuch reafonings and difcourfes, as may 
befl improve his beloved in virtue. Thus he arrives, of courfe, to view 
beauty in the arts', the fubjccls of difcipline and fludy ; and comes to dif- 
cover, that beauty is congenial in them all. He now, therefore, accounts 
all beauty corporeal to be of mean and inconfiderable value, as being but a 
fmall and inconfiderable part of beauty. From the arts he pro-eeds further 
%o the fciences, and pcholds beauty no lefs in thefe *. And by this time hav- 
ing 

* The word here Aifed by Plato is fTrjTu^'sy/Aacri, in which he means to hiclude all the particulars 
of right difcipline ; every {}udy, and every exercife enjoined or recommended by antient policy to 
the youth of good families and fortunes ; in a word, all the accompliflmients formed by a liberal edu- 
cation. Thefe may all be reduced to three kinds ; habits of regular and polite behaviour, know- 
ledge of the liberal arts, and practice of the liberal exercifes of the body. But as all of them depend 
on principles of art, and are acquired by ftudy and difcipline, vie have ufcd thefe very words 
arty Jludyy and difciplitiej in tranflating Plato's tTrnn^iuixonai as the mufl exprcfTive of his whole 
jneaning. — S. 

» The fciences here meant are thofe by the Platonifls termed mathematical, as being the ixn^n- 
fMxr»t the learning, which they deemed a neceflary preparation for the ftudy of true philofophy, 
Thefe were arithmetic, geometry, mufic in its theory, and aftronomy. In thefe fciences every flcp 
Vvjiich the roind takes is from beauty to beauty : for every thcorcno new to the mind in any of 
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ing Ceen, and now confiderlng within himfelf, that beauty is manifold and 
various, he is no longer, like one of our domeftics who has conceived a 
particular affccliou for fonrie child of the family, a mean and illiberal flave 
to the beauty of any one particular, whether perfoii or art, fludy or prac- 
tice; but betaking himfelf to the ample fea of beauty, and furveying it with 
the eye of iiitellcft, he begets many beautiful and magnificent reafon- 
ings, and dianoetic conceptions in prolific philofophy, till thus being 
ftrengthened and increafed, he perceives what that one ^ fcience is 
which is fo fingularly great, as to be the fcience of fo (ingularly great a 
beauty. * But now try, continued flie, to give me ail the attention you are 
mader of. Whoever then is advanced thus far in the myfteries of Love by 
a right and regular progrefs of contemplation, approaching now to perfedl in- 
tuition, fuddenly he will difcover, burfting into view, a beauty aftonifhingly 
admirable ; that very beauty, to the gaining a fight of which the aim of all 
his preceding fludies and labours had been dire61ed : a beauty, whofe peculiar 
chara61ers are thefe : In the flrfl: place, it never had a beginning, nor will 
ever have an end, but always is, and always flourishes in perfedion, unfuf- 
ccptible of growth or of decay. In the next place, it is not beautiful only 
when looked at one way, or fceii in one light ; at the fame time that, 
viewed another way, or feen in fome other light, it i far from being beau- 
tiful : it is not beautiful only at certain times, or with reference only to cer- 
tain circumftances of things ; being at other times, or when things are other- 
wife circumftanced, quite the contrary : nor is it beautiful only in fome 

iheXc fclcnces opens tp her view fome proportion or fymmetry, fome harmony or order, undif- 
covcred before. Each dlfiereiit fcience feems a different world of beauty, flill enlarging on the 
mind's eye, as her views become more and more cxtenfive in the fcience. For proportion in 
aiithmctic differs from proportion in geometry; mufical proportion differs from them both ; and 
tlie fcience of the ccleflial orbs, of their feveral revolutions, their mutual afpedls, and their di- 
ftances from each other, and from their common centre, is converfant in each of thofe three 
different proportions, and comprehends them all. — S. 

* This one fcience is comprehended in Plato's diale£lic, concerning which fee the Introduc- 
tion to the Parmenides.— T. 

^ Th's, which is the laft paufe in the fpeech, intended to renew and invigorate the attention, 
is very rcquifite in this place •, for it precedes a defcription as admirable and as full of wonder as 
the being which it defcribes : and accordingly the ilrongefl attention is here exprefsly de- 
manded,- S. • 
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places, or as it appears to fome perfons ; whilft in other places, and to other 
pcrfons, its appearance is the reverie of beautiful. Nor can this beauty, 
which is indeed no other than the beautiful itfclf, ever be the objedl of ima- 
gination ; as if it had fome face or hands of its own, or any other parts be- 
longing to body: nor is it fome particular reafon, nor fome particular fci- 
ence. It refides not in any other being, not in any animal, for inflance ; 
nor in the earth, nor in the heavens, nor in any other part of the-univerfe : 
but, fimple and feparate from other things, it fubfifls alone with itfelf, and 
pofleffes an cflence eternally uniform. All other forms which arc beauteous 
participate of this ; but in fuch a manner they participate, that by their gene- 
ration or deftru^ion this fuffers no diminution, receives no addition, nor 
undergoes any kind of alteration. When from thofe lower beauties, re- 
afcending by the right way of Love, a man begins to gain a fight of this 
fupreme beauty, he muft have almofl: attained fomewhat of his end. Now 
to go, or to be led by another, along the right way of Love, is this : begin- 
ning from thofe beauties of lower rank, to proceed in a continual afcent, 
all the way propofmg this higheft beauty as the end ; and ufuig the reft but 
as fo many fteps in the afcent ; to proceed from one to two, from two ^ 
to all beauteous bodies; from the beauty of bodies to that of fouls *; from 
the beauty of fouls to that of arts ; from the beauty of arts to that of difci- 
plines ; until at length from the difciplines he arrives at that difcipline which 
is the difcipline of no other thing than of that fupreme beauty; and thus 
finally attains to know what is the beautiful itfelf. — Here is to be found, dear 
Socrates, fliid the ftranger-prophetefs ^,. here if any where, the happy Yifc, 

the 

' Plato, in fjleaking of the g||pent in corporeal beauty, very properly fays, that nfter pafling 
from one to iivoy we mud proceed to a// beautiful bodies : for it is neceffary to afceiul rapidly 
from the beauty of body to a higher beauty. Mr. Sydenham, therefore, by changing the word 
two (though ufed by Phito) for tjiany in his tranflation, has, I conceive, entirely pci verted the 
accurate (cnfe of the prefent pailage. — T. 

* In the Greek original there feems here to be a confiderable omiflion, which wc have endea- 
voured to fupply as follows : the fupplcmentul words being thofe included between thcrfc marks []; 
UTTO Tuv xaX-jiV aoofJUiTuv [etti Taj xaXai •^ux^'iy **' oi'TrJ lav xsiXav ^^yx'^''] *'''' TaxaXa nrirr\hu(xaroi^ x, t. \, 
Some fuch words are plainly neceffary to make this recapitulation agreeable to the account at large 
given before. — S. 

3 In all editions of the Greek original vre here read Mavriwxw. This feems to have been the 

' ground 
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the ultimate obje£l of defire to mam : it is to live in beholcjing this confiim- 
mate beauty ; the fight of which if ever you attain, it will appear not to be 
in gold \ nor in magnificent attire, nor in beautiful youths or damfels : with 
fuch^ however, at prcfent, many of you are fo entirely taken up, and with 
the fight of them fo abfolutely charmed, that you would rejoice to fpend 
your whole lives, were it poffible, in the prefence of thofe enchanting ob- 
je6ls, without any thoughts of eating or drinking, but feafting your eyes 
only with their beauty, and living always in the bare fight of it. If this be 
fo, what effc6l, think you, would the fight of beauty itfclf have upon a man, 
were he to fee it pure and genuine, not corrupted and ftained all over with 
the mixture of flefh, and colours, and much more of like perifhing and 
fading trafh ; but were able to view that divine efi^ence, the beautiful itfelf, 
in its own fimplicity of form ? Think you, faid flie, that the life of fuch a 
man would be contemptible or mean ; of the man who always direded his 
eye toward the right obje61, who looked always at real beauty, and was con- 
verfant with it continually ? Perceive you not, faid fhe, that in beholding 
the beautiful with that eye, with which alone it is poffible to behold it, thus, 
and thus only, could a man ever attain to generate, not the images or fem- 
blances of virtue, as not having his intimate commerce with an image or a 
femblance ; but virtue true, real, and fubftantial, from the converfe and em- 
braces of that which is real and true. Thus begetting true virtue, and 
bringing her up till fhe is grown mature, he would become a fa\ourite of 

ground on wliich Harry Stephens and Dr. Davis built their fuppofition, that tlic v/ord /LtavTun, 
where it occurred in a prior pafTage, was a corrupt reading, and (hould be changed into Mxvrm^ti. 
But we arc inclined to thinic, that the pafTage now before us ought to be accommodated to that, 
rather than to this ; efpecially fince the reading of /wavTixrj ia thii place, as well as in tiiat other, 
is favoured by the Latin tranflaticn of Ficinus; a translation wliich has always had the autho- 
lity of a manufciipt allowed it, as having been m.ule from a nianufcript copy, not confultcd by any 
of the editors, with an exaftnefs almofl: verbal, and accordingly with very little r^-'gard to ftylc, 
and with no great attention to the fcnfe. — S. 

. ' I am forry to fay that nothing can be more abfurd than the notes of Mr. Sydenham on this 
part of the dialogue. In confcquence of being pcrfec'illy ignorani o( the polythcifm of the Greeks, 
he U coniir.u.illy oiTering violence to the meaning of Plato, in order to make that philofopher join 
\/\'.]\ W\r.\ ill ridiculing the religion of Greece. Hence, acconling to ?-Tr. Sydenham, PI ito, wl e i 
•s that tlie beautiful itfclf is not in gold, lior in btaiullr.! y uiP:S or dai^ifcis, intends by 
.L .: ;,, I'o giltflatucs, and the r.oiion tliat fuch beau'ifu'i forms as tlxfc of Ganymede and Hebe 
were the omamcnts of the court of heaven, and the deli^'it if j'.'picr himfcli"! — T. 
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the Gods ; and at length would be, if any man ever be, himfelf one of the 
immortals. — The dodrines which I have now delivered to you, Pha^drus, and 
to the reft of my friends here, I was taught by Diotima, and am perfuaded 
ihey are true. Full of this perfuafion myfelf, I endeavour to perfuade others, 
iand to (how them, that it is difficult for any man to find a better guide or 
affiftant to him than Love, in his way to happinefs. And on this account, 
I further contend, that every man ought to pay all due honours to that patron 
of human nature. For my own part, I make it my chief ftudy to cultivate 
the art which Love teaches, and employ myfelf upon the fubjects proper for 
the exercife of that art with a particular attention ; encouraging others to 
follow my example, and at all times, as well as now, celebrating the power 
and virtue of Love as far as I am able. — Tliis fpecch, Phaedrus, you may 
accept, if you are fo pleafed, for a panegyric in praife of Love: or if you 
choofe to call it by any other name, and to take it in any other fcnfe, be that 
its right name, and that its proper acceptation. 

THE SPEECH OF ALCIBIADES, 

SOCRATES having thus fpoken, the reft praifcd his oration ; but Arifto- 
phanes endeavoured to fay fomething, becaufe Socrates in his fpeech had 
mentioned him. On a fudden, however, a loud knocking was heard at the 
door of the the porch, together with the voices of the intoxicated, and the 
found of the pipe. Upon this Agatho faid to the fervants. See who are there; 
and if there is any one among them fit for this company, call him in : if not, 
iay that we are no longer drinking. Not long after this the voice of Alcibi- 
ades, who was very much intoxicated, was heard in the court, afking where 
Agatho was, and commanding to be led to Iiim, The flute-player, there- 
fore, and fome other of his companions, brought him to Agatho, and ftood 
with him at the doors, he being crowned with a garland of ivy and violets, 
having many fillets on his head, and exclaiming. All hail, my friends ! Either 
receive as your aflbciate in drinking a man very much intoxicated, or Jet us 
depart, crowning Agatho alone, for \\hofe fake we came. For I could 
not, fays he, be with you yefterday ; but now I come with fillets on my head, 
that, from my own, 1 may crown the head of the wifeft and the moft beau- 
tiful perfon, if I may be allowed fo to fpeak. Do you, therefore, laugh at 
9 me 
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me as one intoxicated ? However, though you may langh, I well know that 
I fpeak the truth. But tell me immediately, whether I may come in to him 
or not ; and whether you continue drinking or not ? All the company, 
therefore, was in an uproar, and ordered him to enter and feat himfclf ; 
which he accordingly did, and called for Agatho. Agatho, therefore, came, 
led by his companions ; and Alcibiades at the fame time taking off his fillets, 
that he might crown him, did not fee Socrates, though he fat before him, but 
fat near Agatho, and between him and Socrates : for Socrates had made way 
for him that he might fit. Alcibiades, therefore, being feated, faluted and 
crowned Agatho: and then Agatho faid, Boys, take off the flioes of Alcibiades, 
that he may recline as the third among us. Alcibiades faid. By all means, but 
a(ked, Who Is this third drinking companion of ours ?- and at the fame time 
turning himfelf round faw Socrates ; but feeing him, he ftarted, and ex- 
claimed, O Hercules ! what is this ? Are you again fitting here to enfnare 
me ? as it is ufual with you to appear fuddenly where I leaft expe61ed to find 
you. And now for what purpofe are you here ? And why do you fit in this 
place, and not with Ariflophanes, or with fome other who is ridiculous, and 
wifhes to be fo ? But you have contrived to lit with the moil: beautiful of the 
guefl:s. Then Socrates faid to Agatho, See if you can afffl: me ; for the love 
of this man is not to mc a vile thing ; fifice from the time in which I began 
to love him I am no longer at liberty either to behold or fpeak to any beau- 
tiful perfon. Or does not he, in confequence of emulating and envying me 
in amatory affairs, contrive wonderful devices, and alfo revile and fcarcely 
keep his hands from me ? See, therefore, that he does not do this now, but 
conciliate us ; or, if he fhould attempt violence, afTift me ; for the mania of 
this man, and his amatory impulfc, very much terrify me. — Alcibiades then 
faid, There is no occadv^n for :iny conciliation between you and me. I fliall, 
however, at fome other time take vciigcance on you for thefe things. But now, 
Agatho, fays he, give me fome of the fillets, that I may crown the wonderful 
head of this man, that he may not blame me that I have crowned you, but not 
him who vanquiflies all incn in difcourfe, not only lately as you have done, 
but at all tinics. And at the fame time receiving the fillets, he crowned So- 
crates, and feated himfelf. Being feated, therefore, he faid. Come, gentlemen, 
drink, for you appear to me to be fbber. This, however, is not to be 
allowed ; for it was agreed that we fliould drink. I therefore engage to be 

your 
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your leader in drinking, till you have drunk enough. But, Agatho, pafs the 
cup, if there is any large one. Or, rather, there is no occafion for this ; but 
Bring hither, boy, faid he, that cooling veffel, which fcems to hold more 
than eight cotylae'. Having filled this veflel, he firft drank himfclf, and 
afterwards ordered them to pour out of it for Socrates, and at the fame time 
faid, This ftratagem of mine, gentlemen, is nothing to Socrates ; for, let him 
drink as much as any one may command, he will not be in the leaft intox- 
icated *. Socrates, therefore, the boy having poured out of the large veflel, 
drank. But then Eryximachus faid. How fliall we d9, Alcibiades ? Shall 
we neither fay any thing, nor ftng any thing, over the cup ; but ad exadly 
like thofe that are thirfty ? Upon this Alcibiades faid, Hail, Eryximachus ! 
befi: of men, fprung from the befl and moft prudent of fathers. And hail 
to you, faid Eryximachus. But what (hall we do ? That which you order 
MS ; for it is neceflliry to be obedient to you. For a man who is a phyfician 
is equivalent to many others. Command, therefore, whatever you pleafc. 
Hear then, faid Eryximachus. Before you entered, it fccmed to us to be 
proper that every one, beginning at the right hand, (hould deliver an oration 
in praife of Love, to the beft of his ability. All the reft of us, therefore, 
have delivered our orations; and it is juH:, fuice you have not fpoken, but 
have drunk, that you alfo fhould deliver one : and when you have fpoken, vou 
may order Socrates to do whatever you plcafe, and he may alfo order him 
on his right hand, and in a fnnilar manner with refped to the rcfl:. Eryxi- 
machus then faid. You fpeak well, Alcibiades ; but it is not equitable that a 
man intoxicated Ihould engage in a verl)al competition with thofe that are 
fober. But, O blclTed man, has Socrates perfjaded you with rcfpedl to any 

' That is, Aths of a peck. 

* What 1 hto fays near the cml of his firfl: book of Lau'S concerniiig drinking largely, may fcrve 
3S a. comment en what is here, and In ether parts of this oration, related of Socrates : " If fomc 
one," fays he, "confiding in his own nature, and being properly prepared by meditation, fliould not 
refufc to exercife himfelf with many drinking affociales, and (hould evince, in the necelTary con- 
sumption of the liquor, a power fo tranfccndcnt and lliong, as neither greatly to err through impu- 
dence-, nor to be changed through virtue; but towards the end of the liquor fliould depart with- 
out being intoxicated, fearing any human potion the leafl of all things; — in this cafe, he would 
do fomething well." And to this Cllnias, one of the perfons of the dialogue, replies: <* Certainly. 
For fuch a one, by thus adling, would condudl himfelf with temperance and mcdcHy." PJaio, 
4<)ubtlefs, alluded to Socrates in wriiing thi§, 

thing 
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tiling which he jud now faid ? Or do you know that every thing whicli he 
iliid is jud: the contrary ? For if I, he being prefcnt, fliould praife any one, 
\vhethcr God or man, except himiclf, lie would not keep his hands Uoin me. 
Will you not predict better things? laid Socrates. By Neptune, find Alci- 
blades, lay nothing to thele things; for I (liall praife no other pcrfon when 
you are prcfent. Do fo then, faid Eryximachus: if you will, praife Socrates. 
How do you fay r laid Alcibiade.^. Does it fecm to you fit, O E/yximachu?,. 
that 1 fliould attack this man, and revenge myfelf before you ? So then, faid 
Socrates, what have you in your mind ? Will you praife me for things ridi- 
culous r or what will you do? I fliall fpeak tlie truth. But fee if you per- 
mit me. Indeed, faid Socrates, I not only permit, but order you to fpeak 
the truth. I fhall by all means do fo, faid Alcihiades. But obferve, if I fliould 
afTert any thing that is not true, fl:op me when you pleafe, and fay that in this 
I have fpoken falfely ; for I fhall not willingly lie in any thing. And do 
not v/onder if, in confecjuence of recolle6ling, I narrate different circum- 
flances from different places ; for it is not an eafy thing for a man in my 
condition to enumerate readily, and in iucceflion, thy wonderful nature. 
But, gentlemen, I will thus endeavour to praife Socrates through images. 
He indeed will, perhaps, fufpecl that 1 fhall turn my difcourfe to things ridi- 
culous ; but the image will be for the fake of truth, and not for the lake of 
the ridiculous. 

I fay, then, that Socrates is mofl: fimilar to thofe Silenuses that are feated 
in the workfliops of flatuaries, which the artifls have fabricated with pipes 
or flutes in their hands; and which, when they are bifeded, appear to con- 
tain within ftatues ' of the Gods, x^nd I again fay, that he refembles the 

^ Correfponc'ing with tliis is the following pnflage from the Scholia of Maximus on the works 
of the Pfcudo-Dionyfius the Arcopagite: Ekeiuqi yap (i. e. Grxc'i) oia nva; av^yptavrag svotouvj fivire 
X^'p^iy /"^iTf rro^xi; r/^cvrafi oui Ipixoii iKa\ovv. e-rroioov h u-jtou; ^isnmoui ^upocg t^ovTUiy Xa9a7rep Toi^ovup- 
ytJKOvi. tcrcoOsv ovv auTuv £Tifi£7C!V ayaT^fjiXTUy uv tasCov 0£wv, s^a^sv oe airtuhiiov rot/; fpixa;' i(pxivovTo oov ot 
Ifixai luro.iii, i7xOiv ^e to-jtuv^ ^sccv auTuv xcthhuTruixovq fi;tov. Dionyfii Opera, torn. ii. p. 209. i. c. 
" The Greeks ni.do Cv.^rt;rni Ibitucs, having neither hands nor feet, which they called Ilcrmie. 
They fifhioncd thtTe with avenues, like turrets on a wall. Within thcfe, therefore, they placed 
the ftatues of the Gods whom they worfliipped ; but they clofed the Hermx externally. Hence 
thefe Hcrmae appeared to be things of no value •, but inwardly they contained the ornaments of 
the GoJi thcmfc'ves.'* 

fiayr 
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fatyr Marfyas. That your outward form, therefore, is fimilar to thefc, 

Socrates, even you yourfelf will not deny ; but that you alfo refenible 
them in other things, hear in the next place. You are contumelious : or are 
you not? For, if you do not acknowledge it, I will bring witnefles. Are 
you not alfo a piper much more wonderful than Marfvas ' ? For he charmed 
men through injflruments, by a power proceeding from the mouth ; and lie 
alfo accomplifhes this even now, when any one ufes that modulation. For 

1 call the modulation of Olympus * that of Marfvas, becaufe he infl:ru61ed 
Olympus in it. That harmony, therefore, whetiier it is produced by a good 
piper, or by a bad female player on the pipe, alone detains the hearers, and 
manifefts, becaufe it is divine, thofe that {land in need ^ of the Gods and 
the myfteries; but you in this refpccl only differ from that harmony, that 
you efFe6l this very fame thing by mere words without infl:ruments. We, 
therefore, when we hear fome other perfon relating the difcourfe of another, 
though he that relates it fhould be a very good rhetorician, yet we pay, as I 
may fay, no attention to it ; but when any one hears you, or another perfon^ 
relating your difcourfes, though he that repeats them fhould be a bad fpeaker, 
and whether it be a woman, or a man, or a lad, that is the auditor, we arc 
aflonifhed and poiTefTed, I therefore, my friends, unlefs I fhould appear to 
be very much intoxicated, will tell you upon oath in what manner I hav© 
been afFecled by the difcourfes of this man, and how I am even now afFe6led« 

' A celebrated piper of Celaene in Phrygia. He was fo fkilful In playing on the flute, that he 
is generally confidered as the inventor of it. It is fabled of him, that he challenged Apollo to a 
trial of his ftill as a mufician j and, being vanquiflied, the God flayed him alive. 

* Olympus was both a poet and a mufician : he was the difclpk of Marfyas, and flouriflied be- 
fore the Trojan war. 

3 Proclus, in his MS. Commentary on the FIrft iMclbiades, where he makes a dlvifion of mufi- 
cal inftruments, obferves, that thofe of an exciting nature were mofl: adapted to enthufiafllc energy. 
Hence, fays he, in the myfteries, and in the greateft of myftic facrifices, the pipe Is ufeful ; for 
they employ its motive power in order to excite the dinnoetic part to divinity. Tex. Jij Kintrixa Trpof 
tvGouffiaf oiHsioratrex' iio Jii xai tv rci; /xvrrnpioig hcii £v raii TeXnai; X(>r\ciyLo(i auT^og. xp^^vrai yap aurov ra 
tuvr^TiKu rrpo; rrjv rvf ^lavotag eyspc-iv t^rt to Beiov. Such, therefore, as were excited by the melody of 
the pipe in a very fmall degree, may be fuppofed to be implied by thofe that (land In need of the 
Gods and myfteries j as the other machinery of the myftcries, in conjun£lIon with the pipe, would 
receflarlly produce that excitation which the pipe alone was, in fuch as thefcj incapable of 
«fFe«^ing. 

For 
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P'or wiieii I hear him, my heart leaps much more than that of thofe who 
celebrate the myfteries of the Corybantcs ; and my tears flow from his dif- 
courfes. I alfo fee many others afteded in the fame manner. But when I 
hear Pericles, and other good rhetoricians, I think, indeed, that they fpeak 
well, but I fuffer nothing of this kind ; nor is my foul agitated with tumult, 
nor is it indignant, as if it were in a fervile condition. But by this Marfyas 
I am often fo affe6led, that it appears to me I ought not to live while I lead 
fuch a life as I do. You will not, Socrates, fay that thefe things are not 
true. And even now 1 perceive that, if I were willing to liften to him, I 
could not bear it, but fliould be afFeded in the very fame manner. For he 
would compel me to acknowledge, that, being yet deficient in many things, 
I neglecl myfelf, but attend to the affairs of the Athenians '. By violence, 
therefore, retraining my ears, I depart from him, flying, as it were, from 
the Syrens, left I fliould (it with him till I became old. From him alone 
likewife, of all men, 1 fufFer that which no one would think to be in me, to 
be afliamed of fomething. But I am abaflied before him alone. For I am 
confcious that I am unable to deny that what he exhorts me to do ought not 
to be done ; but when I depart from him, I am vanquiflied by the honour 
which I receive from the multitude. I therefore avoid, and fly from him ; 
and when 1 fee him 1 am afliamed, in confequence of what I had confented 
to do. And often, indeed, it would be a pleafure to me no longer to fee him 
among men : and yet again, if this fliould happen, I well know that I fliould 
be in a much greater degree affii6led ; fo that 1 am ignorant in what man- 
ner I fliould ufe this man. And from the modulations, indeed, of this fatyr, 
both I and many others have fu fleered fuch-like things. 

But hear from me how much he refembles fuch things as I fliall aflimilate 
him to, and wiiat a wonderful power he pofl!cflts. For be well aflured of 
this, that no one of you knows him ; but I will manifefl: him, flnce I have 
begun to fpcak. You fee then that he is difpofed in a very amatory manner 
towards beautiful things; and that he is always converfant with and aflo- 
r.iflied about thefe. And a^ain, he knows all things, and yet knows no- 
thing*; fo that this figure of him is very Silenical ; for he is externally 

invefl;cd 

* Sec the Fiift Alcibludes. 

» Very few huve penetrated the pro!*ou<i.l meaning of Socrates when he faid that he knew no- 
voL. III. 3 X thing. 
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invefted with it, like a carved Silenus. But when he is opened inwardly, 
would you think, O my fellow guefts, how replete he is with temperance ? 
Know alfb, that neither if any one is beautiful, does he pay any attention to 
his beauty, but defpifes it far beyond what you would luppofe ; nor does he 
efteem any one for being rich, or for pofTeffing any other honour from the 
things which are coiifidered as blefled by the multitude. But he thinks that 
all thefe pofleflions are of no worth, and that we are nothino-. He alfo 
pafTes the whole of his life among men in irony and jeft ; but when he is 
-lerious and is opened, I know not whether any one of you has fcen the 
images which are within. I however once faw them, and they appeared 
to me to be fo divine, golden, all-beautiful and wonderful, that I was deter- 
mined to a6t In every refped conformably to the advice of Socrates. Think- 
ing too that he paid great attention to my beauty, I confidered this as my 
gain, and as a circumftance wbnderfully fortunate, as I conceived that by 
gratifying Socrates I fhould hear from him all that he knew. For I formed 
a great opinion of my beauty, and thought it admirable. Thus conceiving, 
as prior to this I had never been with him alone without an attendant, I 
then difmifTed my attendant, and remained with him alone : for it is necef- 
fary to narrate every thing to you truly. 

But now attend to me ; and if I lie, do you, Socrates, confute me. I was 
with him, O my fellow guefls, I alone with him alone, and expe61ed that 
he would immediately fpeak to me in fuch a manner as lovers are accuftomed 
to {peak to the obje61s of their love* in folitude ; and I was delighted with 
the expe6lation. Nothing however of this kind took place ; but he dif-- 
courfed with me as ufual till evening, and then departed. After this, I 
incited him to engage with me in gymnaftic exercifes, expe61ing that I 
fhould eiFe6l fomcthing by this mean. We engaged, therefore, in thefe 
exercifes, and oiten wreftled together, no one being prefent. But what 
occafion is there to fay more ? I did not in the kafl: accomplifli my purpole. 
Not fu'cceeding, therefore, in this in any refped, it appeared to me that I 
fliould attack the man more ftrenuoufly, fince it was my determination to 
enfnare him. Hear now then what the thing was. I invited him to fup 

thing. But he doubtlefs intended to fignify by this the nothingncfs of human compared with 
divine knowledge. For to knciv that this is the true condition of human knowledge, it is 
neceflary to know previoufly all the natures fuperior to man, 

with 
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With me, in reality forming the fame ftratagem as a lover would for the 
objeds of his love. He did not readily accept my invitation : however, 
feme time after he accepted it. But when he came, as foon as he had 
fupped, he wifhed to depart ; and then I being alhamed confented to his 
going away. Again however attacking him, after fupper, I difcourfed with 
him a confiderable part of the night ; and when he again wifhed to depart, 
obferving that it was late, I compelled him to ftay. He repofed, therefore, 
ill a bed next to mine, and in which he had fupped ; and no other perfon 
befides us flept in the houfe. Thus far then, what I have faid is well, and 
might have been faid to any one ; but you mufi: not hear me narrate what 
follows without firft admitting the proverb, that wine without childhood ^ 
and with childhood is true. Befides, to leave in obfcurity the ptoud deed of 
Socrates appears to me unjull: in one who undertakes to praife him. To 
which I may add, that 1 am affeded in the fame manner as he is who is 
bitten by a viper : for they fay he is not willing to tell his feelings except 
to thofe that are in a fimilar condition, as they alone can know them, and 
will pardon every thing which he may dare to do and fay through the pain. 
I, therdx)re, have been bit by that which gives more pain, and which indeed 
caufes the moft acute of all pains. For thofe who have the heart or foul, 
or whatever elfe it may be proper to call it, bit and wounded by philofo- 
phic difcourfes, find the pain to be much more acute than that produced 
by the bite of the viper, and are impelled by it to do and fay any thing ; 
when fuch difcourfes are received in a foul juvenile and not ignoble. Again, 
therefore, looking at PhcEdrus, Agatho, Eryximachus, Paufanias, Ariflo- 
demus, xA^riftophanes, and, in fhort, Socrates, and the reft of the company ; 
Since all of you, laid he, partake with me of the mania and Bacchic fury of 
philofophy, on this account let all hear me. For you will pardon what 1 
then did, and what I now fay. But let the fervants, or any other pro- 
fane * and ruftic perfon that may be prefent, clofe their ears with mighty 



' Meaning that wine makes both chIlJre;n and others fpeak the truth. 
* Plato when he wrote this had doubtlefs tliat Orphic verfc in his mind, 

<b6eio(jiai oii Sf^jj taTi, ^ufui ^ Em^tcGe $iQr(KfH» 

c. ** I fpeak to thofe to whom it is lawful j flnit your gates, ye profane." And Proclus informs 

3x2 u« 
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gates. When, therefore, the lamp was exinguifhed, and the fervants had 
left the roonti, it appeared to nie requifite to employ no diflimulatlon towards 
him, but freely to tell him my fentiments. And I faid, moving him, Socra- 
tes, are you afleep ? Not yet, he replied. Do you know then, what I 
conceive ? About what particularly ? faid he. You appear to me, I replied, 
to be the only lover worthy of me, though you are not forward in courting 
me. But, as I am thus affeded, I think it would be very flupid, not to 
gratify you in this particular, and in any thing elfe of which you may be 
in want, whether it be my property, or my friends : for nothing is to me 
more honourable than to become the beft of men. But I think that no one 
can give me more afliftance in this than you. And I fhould much more 
fear the reprehenlions of the wife, in not gratifying fuch a man, than I 
fhould fear the many and the unwife by gratifying him. Socrates, having 
heard me, faid, very ironically,' and very much after his ufual manner, O 
beloved Alcibiades, you appear in reality to be no vile perfon, if what you fay 
concerning me is true, and there is in me a certain power, through which 
you can be made better, and if alfo you perceive in me an immenfe beauty, 
and very much excelling the elegance of your form. If, therefore, perceiv 
ing this, you endeavour to have communion with me, and to change beauty for 
beauty, you drive to pofTefs much more than I do ; for inftead of the opinion 
you endeavour to obtain the truth of beauty, and conceive that you fhall in 
reality exchange brafs for gold. But, O blefled youth, confider more maturclv, 
nor let me be concealed from you, who am nothing. For then indeed the 

fight 

us in his MS. Commentary on the Firfl: Alcibiades, that there was an infcription in the Eleu- 
fmian grove forbidding the uninitiated to enter into the adyta or fccret recc/Tes of the temple. 
Toij yap ii{ TO Twv Y.Kiwjmm refjtevo; EuiouffiVt tJijXov to trpoypaiMfMa (xn X'^P^^^ ^"^^ '^*"' «<^''t«v, oc/xumoii even 

Alcibiades, therefore, as he is about to relate a circumftance which, confidercd independently 
of the defign with which it is mentioned, is indecent, very properly forbids the profane to be 
auditors of it. For in this he follows the myfterics, in which, as I have fliown in my Diflcrtation 
on them, p. 123, the indecent was introduced. In tlie myderies too, as exhibitions of this kind 
were defigned to free the initiated from licentious pafhons by gratifying the fight, and at the fame 
time vanquifhing defire through the awful fan<ftity with which thefe rites were accompanied, fo 
v;hat is now related by Alcibiades is introduced by Plato, in order to liberate his countrymen 
from an unnatural vice. So that it benefits the reader at tlie fume time that it exalts the cha- 

ra6^er 
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fjcrht of the dlanoetlc power begins to perceive acutely, when that of the 
eye lofes its acme. You, however, are as yet at a diftance from thefe things. 
Havino- heard him, I replied, With refped to myfelf the particulars are fuch 
as I have told you, nor have I faid any thing different from what I conceive ; 
but do you advife in fuch a manner as you may think beft both for you and. 
me. This, faid he, you fay well : for in future let us, confulting together, 
do that which appears to be beft for us, both about thefe and other parti- 
culars. Having heard and replied to thefe things, and ceafing to fpeak, as 
if I had thouc^ht that he was wounded with a dart, I rofe, and would not 
fufFer him t® fpeak a!iy more ; and wrapping myfelf round with this old 
o-arment (for it was winter), I reclined in it, embracing in my arms this 
truly divine and wonderful man, and thus lay the whole night. And again, 
Socrates, neither will you fay that I have aflerted thefe things falfely. But 
though I aded in this manner, yet he was victorious, and defpifed, ridiculed, 
and even infulted my beauty. And as, O my fellow guefts, you are judges 
of the haughtinefs of Socrates, I call the Gods and GoddefTes to witnefs, that 
I rofe from Socrates no otherwifc than if I had flept with my father, or my 
elder brother. 

What then do you fuppofe were my thoughts after this, conceiving that 
I had been defpifed, but admiring the nature, the temperance and fortitude 
of this man ? conceiving that I had met with fuch a man for prudence and 
fortitude, as I fliould never have expeded to find ? Hence I could not be 
in any refpcd angry with him, nor could I abandon his converfation, nor 
difcover any means of alluring him. For I well knew that it is much more 
difBcult to fubdue him by money, than it was to vanquifli Ajax by the 

rafter of Socrates. Admirably, therefore, is It obfcrved by Jamblichus, (De Myft. p. 22.) ** that 
as in comedies and tragedies, on beholding the paflions of others we reprefs our own, render them 
moderate, and are purified from them •, in like manner in the myfteries, by feeing and hearing 
things indecent, we are liberated from the injury with which the performance of them is at- 
tended." He adds, "Things of this kind, therefore, are introduced for the fake of healing our 
foul, moderating the maladies which adhere to it through generation, and freeing it from Its 
bonds', and hence Heraclitus very properly called them remedies. Ai« rouro tv tjj KUfAu^tot xat 
TcavwJia O'.'K^oTpiu iraH Sew^oyvTtj ivrafAtv ra Oixzta '7caQr\y ftai fAiTpiuTtpos. ampya^ofxtQay xai a-TTOKaSaipo/Atv* 
IV Ti T015 Iff OK) ^idfxaa-i Ticri xai anovtrfMOLoi twv ai(7%^«y, a7ro^uel/*£Sa t/jj iiti tcov e^7«? a^' ayrwu av(A' 
'^tiTrrovorii ^^a^^1^ 0«/?awfia5 ouv tviKcx. mg ev ri/^'v ■^vx^h *«• (nrpioTmoi tojv ha rr]U yin<riv irpoc^uo- 
fjiivuv aurvi HOihoiVy ^.vciai tt aico twv cf7/,tc<;Vj xai a7ia>^.aynq X'^p^h '''* TCjawra 7rpo<rayirou' nai 5ux toi/to 
IIX0TW5 ayra anea 'H^a»^£lTO{ TTfoaeiTii)/, 

9 fword ; 
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fword ; and that by which alone I thought he nnight be enfnared deceived 
me. Hence I wandered about dubious, and more enflaved by this man 
than any one by any other. All thefe things, therefore, were at that time 
effe6led by me. After this, he was my affociate and my daily gueft in the 
military expedition againft Potidaca. And here, in the firft place, he not 
only^ furpafled me, but all others, in labours. Hence, when we were 
compelled through a deficiency of provifions to f^aft, as is fometimes the cafe 
in armies, the reft were nothing to him with rc{pe€t to endurance. Again, 
in feafts at the military table, he alone was the only perfon that appeared to 
enjoy them ; and though he was unwilling to drink, yet when compelled 
he vanquifhed all the reft. And what is the moft wonderful of all, no one 
ever faw Socrates intoxicated. However, it feems to me that a confutation 
of this will immediately follow '. But with refped to endurance in the 
feverity of the winter (for the' winter there is very fevere), he performed 
wonders ; and once, the cold being fo dreadful that no one could venture 
out of his tent, or, if he did venture, he was very abundantly clothed, and 
had his feet bound and wrapt in wool and fheep-lkins, Socrates then went 
out with juft the fame clothing as before this he was accuftomed to wear. 
He likewife marched through the ice without flioes, more eafily than others 
with Ihoes. But the foldiers beheld him as one who defplfcd them. And 
thus much for thefe particulars. 

Again", what this ftrenuous man did and endured in that army, it is worth 
while to hear. For thinking deeply about fomething one morning, he ftood 
confidering it ; and though he was not able to difcover what he was in- 
veftigating, he did not defift, but ftood exploring. It was now too mid-day, 
and the foldiers perceived him, and wondering, faid one to the other, that 
Socrates had ftood from tlie morning cogitating '. At length fome of the 

Ionian 

' Alcibiades fays this as being intoxicated himfelf. 

* Socrates is not the only inftance of this dominion of the rational foul over the body, but a 
finr)ilar abftradion is related of other philofophers. It is faid of Xenocrates, the difciple of Plato, 
that he was for one hour every day abftra£led from body. Archimedes was fo intent on geo- 
metrical figures that he was infenfible to the capturp of his country, and to the enemy (landing 
before him. Plotinus, as his difciple Porphyry informs us, was often fo abftra^led from body, as 
to be united by an ineffable energy with the highed God ; and this alio once happened to Porphyry. 
Jlcraclitus and Democritus, in order to obtain this abftradion in perfedion, withdrew into foli- 

tude. 
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Ionian foldlers when it was evening, having Tupped (for it was then fum- 
mer), laid themfelves down on the bare ground, that they might obferve 
whether he continued in the fame pofture through the night. But he ftood 
till it was morning and the fun rofe ; after which he departed, having firft 
adored the fun. If you are alfo willing, hear how he condu6ted himfelf in 
battle ; for it is but juft to relate this. For in that engagement in which 
the commanders of the army conferred on me thofe rewards which are ufually 
given to fuch as have conduced themfelves beft in battle, no other man 
favcd me than Socrates ; for, as I was wounded, he was not willing to leave 
me, but preferved both my arms and me. And I indeed, O Socrates, at 
that time urged the commanders to give you the rewards which are be- 
ftowed on the moft valiant ; and for faying this, you neither blame me, nor 
accufe me of fpeaking falfely. The commanders, however, looking to my 
dignity, wifhed to give mp thofe rewards, you alfo being more defirous that 
I fhould receive them than yourfelf. 

Further ftill, O fellow guefts, it was well worth while to behold Socrates 
when our army fled from Delium ; for I happened to be in that battle 
among the cavalry, but Socrates was among the foot. The ranks, there- 
fore, being broken, he and I aches retreated ; and I meeting with and feeing 
the troops, immediately ex) orted them to take courage, and faid that I 
would not abandon them. Here then I could fee Socrates better than at 
Potidaea ; for I was in lef^ fear, becaufe I was on horfeback. In the firft 
place, therefore, he greatly furpafled Laches in prudent caution ; and, in 
the next place, he appeared to me, O Ariftophanes, to carry himfelf loftily, 
as you alfo fay he does here, and darting his eye around calmly to furvey 
both friends and enemies ; fo that it was manifeft to every one, and even to 
him that was at a confiderable distance, that he who touched this man 

tude. Hence the former of thcfe through intenfe fludy was of a forrowful afpe<51 j and the 
latter, when he began to recall his intellc6l from the fenfes, and was impeded by his eyes, blinded 
himfelf. In (hort, all thofe who have made great difcoveries in the regions of fcience have 
accomplifticd this by retiring from body into the fiiblime tower of intellc£l. Hence Plato fays in 
the Phaedrus, that the Intellcdts of philofophers efpecially recover the v,^ings of the foul, becaufe 
they are always attentive to divine concerns ; and on this account he at one time calls fuch phi- 
lofophers divine, and at another fons of the Gods. Hence too Ariftotle fays, in his Problems, 
that all who have excelled in any art have been melancholy, whether they were born fuch, or 
whether they became fuch by continued meditation. 

would 
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would be very flrennoufly refifted. Hence both he and his companion 
retreated with fecurity y for fcarcely was any one attacked who thus con- 
duded hinnfelf in the battle, but they purfued thofe that fled rapidly and in 
diforder. 

There are many other things, indeed, in which Socrates is admirable, and 
for which he might be praifed. And in other purfuits, others perhaps 
may merit the fame praife ; but to refemble no man, neither of the antients 
nor the moderns, this is a circumftance worthy of all wonder. For fuch as 
Achilles was, fuch alfo it may be conjcdured was Brafidas ' and others : 
and again, fuch as Pericles was, fuch alfo it may be faid were Antenor and 
Neftor. And there are likewife others that after the fame manner may 
be compared with others. But fuch a prodigy is this man, both as to him- 
felf and his difcourfes, that no one by fearching will find any man that 
nearly refembles him, neither among thofe of the prefent age nor among 
the antients. He can^ therefore, only be faid to refemble, both in himfelf 
and his difcourfes, thofe things to which I have compared him, viz. no one 
among men, but the Silenuses and Satyrs. For I omitted to mention this 
before, that his difcourfes are mofl fimilar to the Silenuses when opened. 
For the difcourfes of Socrates, to him who is willing to hear them, will at 
firft appear to be perfedly ridiculous ; fince the nouns and verbs which he 
employs externally enfold a certain gift of a reviling Satyr. For he fpeaks 
of affes and their burthens, of copper-fmiths, fhoe-makers and tanners, and 
he always appears to fay the fame things through the fame ; fo that every 
unfkilful and ignorant man will ridicule his words. But he who beholds his 
difcourfes when opened, and penetrates into their depth, will, in the firft 
place, find that they alone of all other difcourfes contain intelled within 
them ; and, in the next place, that they arc moil divine, are replete with 
numerous images of virtue, and have a very ample extent, or rather extend 
themfelves to every thing which it is fit he fhould confider who intends to 
become a truly worthy man. Thefethen are the things, my fellow guefts, for 
which I praife and alfo for which 1 blame Socrates. I have likewife inferted in 
them the injuries which he has done me. Nor has he alone adled in thismanner 
towards me, but alfo towards Charmides the fon of Gluuco, Euthydemus the 

' Braficlas was a famous Spartan general, who, after many great viclorles obtained over Athens 
and other Grecian ftates, died of a wound at Amphlpolis, wliich Cleon the Athenian had beficged. 

fon 
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(on of Diocles, and very many others ; for he has deceived thefe, as if he 
had been their lover, when at the lame time he rather became the beloved 
obje6l himfelf. Hence, I caution you, O Agatho, not to be deceived by this 
man, but, knowing what I have fufFered, take care, and do not, as the pro- 
verb fays of fools, become wife by experience. 

Ariftodemus related, that when Alcibiabes had thus fpoken, the freedom of 
his fpeech excited a general laugh, becaufe he appeared to have for Socrates 
an amatory regard. Socrates, therefore, iaid, Youfeemtome, O Alcibiades^ 
to be fober ; for, otherwife, you would not have attempted in fo elegant 
and circuitous a manner to conceal that for the fake of which you have faid 
all thefe things, nor would you have afferted that which,, as if foreign from 
the purpofe, you have added at tlie end ; as if the intention of all that you 
have faid was not to feparate me and Agatho. For you tiiink that I ought 
to love you and no other, and that Agatho ought to be loved by you, and by 
no one befides. Neither is this Satyric and Silenic drama of yours concealed 
from, but is perfectly evident to, us. But, dear Agatho, may none of thefe 
his contrivances fuccced ! and let us endeavour that nothing may feparate 
you and me. To this Agatho replied. Indeed, Socrates, you appear to fpeak 
the truth ; and I infer that he fits between you and me, that he may fepa- 
rate us. He will, however, derive no advantage from this ; for I will come 
and fit next to you. By all means, faid Socrates, come hither, and lit below 
me. O Jupiter ! Alcibiades exclaimed, how much do I fuifer from this 
man ! He thinks it is neccifary to furpafs me in every thing ; but, O won- 
derful man, lufFer Agatho, if no one elie, to (it between us. It is impoflible^ 
faid Socrates : for you have praifed me, and it is necelTary that I (hould now 
praife him litting at my right hand. If, therefore, Agatho reclines under 
you, he certainly will liot again praife me before he has been praifed by me. 
But ceafe, O dasmoniacal man, and do not en\y my praife of the lad ; for I 
very much defire to pafs an encomium on him. Excellent ! excellent ! faid 
Agatho to Alcibiades : there is no reafon why I fliould ftay here, but there 
is every reafon that i fiiould change my feat, that I may be praifed by So- 
ciates. Thefe things, fiid x^lcibiades, are ufual : when Socrates is prefent, 
it is impofTible for any other to Ihare the favours of the beautiful. And now 
obferve how eafily, and with what perfuafive language, he draws this youth 
to him. After this Agatho rofe, that he might fit by Socrates : but on a fud- 

VOL. III. 3 y dea 
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den many revellers came to the gates, and, finding them open, in confequence 
of fome one having gone out, they entered and (eated themfelves. Hence, 
ail things were full of tumult ; and as there was no longer any order ob- 
frry^d, every otte was conipclled to drink a great quantity of wine. Arifto- 
demus therefore faid, that Eryximachus and Pha^drus, and fome others, 
went home to take fome flcep; but that he flept there very abundaatly, the 
nights being long, and rofe about daybreak, the cocks then crowing. When, 
therefore, he had rifcn, he faw that fome of the guefts were afleep, and that 
others had departed ; bnt that Agatho, Ariftophanes, and Socrates, were the 
only perfons awake, and were drinking to the right hand out o^ a great bowl. 
He alfo added, that Socrates was difcourfing with them ; but that he did not 
rccolledl what the difcourfe was, becaufc he was not prefent at the begin- 
ning of it, as he was then afleep. However, the fum of it, he faid, was 
this, that Socrates compelled them to acknowledge that it was the province 
of the fame perfon to compofe comedy and tragedy ; and that he who was by 
art a tragic, was alfo a comic poet. When they had alTented to thefe things 
by compulfian, and not very readily, Ariflodemus faid, they fell afleep; 
and that Ariftophanes fell afleep firfl:, and afterwards, it being now day, 
Agatho ; but that Socrates, they being afleep, rifing, went out, he as ufual 
following him. And Jaftly, that Socrates went to the Lyceum, and, having 
wafhed himjfelf as at another time, converfed there the whole day, and in the 
Civening went home to reft# 
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ADDITIONAL NOTE:^ 



THE PARMENIDES. 



FROM THE MS. COMMENTARY * OF PROCLUS ON IHAT. DIALOGUE. 



JL he beginning of this admirable Commentary, which is dedicated to Afclepiodotus 
the phyrician, is as follows : — " I befeech all the Gods and Goddefles to lead my in- 
tellcd to the propofed theory, and, enkindling in me the fplendid light of truth, to 
expand my dianoetic power to the fcience of beings, to open the gates of my foul to 
the reception of the divine narration of Plato, and, conducing, as to a port, my know* 
ledge to the moft fplendid of being, to liberate me from an abundance of falfe wif- 
dom^ and the wandering about non-beings, by a more intelledua! convcrfe with real 
beings, through which alone the eye of the foul is nourifhed and watered, as Socrates 
fays in the Phaedrus. And may the intelligible Gods impart to mc a pcrfe6t intelledl ; 
the intellectual, an an agogic power ; the fupermundane rulers, an energy indiflbluble 
and liberated from material knowledge ; the governors of the world, a winged life ; 

* Though I have already cited largely from thfs admirable Commentary, yet I rejoice in the opportunity 
which Is afforded me of making the following additions from it. There is not, pe^^haps, among the writinga 
of the antlenta any one which, on the whole. Is fo well calculat-ed to lead the lover of wifdom gradually to a 
knowledge of the moft fublime, arduous, and felicitous do£lnnes of the philofophy of Plato. Ineftimably 
great arc the btntfits which 1 have derived from the ftudy of it j and it Is my earneft wirti that the reader of" 
thefe and the preceding cxtrafta may be able to ftrengthen this teftlmony of its excellence by his own ex- 
perience. For, if I may be allowed to prophefy, this Work, if not at prefent, will at fome future period be 
t"he fourcc of the greateft good to mankirfd, and will be admired and ftudied as it dcferves, while the duration 
of writings of a different kind, though now fo popular, will| whencompared with the extent of this, be 
fleeting like that of raoriling dream*. 
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the angelic choirs, a true unfolding into light of divine concerns ; beneficent daemon*^ 
a plenitude of infpiration from the Gods ; and heroes, a magnanimity permanently 
venerable and elevated I And, in fhort, may all the divine genera pcrfc611y prepare 
me for the participation of the mod infpe6iive and myftic theory which Plato unfolds ta 
ns in the Parmcnidcs, with a profundity adapted to the things themfelvcs ! And mayeft 
thou*, who art truly agitated with divine fury, io conjundliqn with Plato, who wert 
my alTociate in the reftoration of divine truth, my leader in this theory, and the truer 
hierophant of thcfe 4ivine do<flrines, fill me wilK thy n[K)ft pure inteWedluftl concep- 
tions ! For, with respect to this type of philosophy,*! should say, that 

iT CAME TO MEN FOR THE BENJEFJ'i: OF TEi^H.BSTRlAL SOULS; THAT IT MIGHT BK 
INSTEAD or STATUES, INSTEAD OF TEMPLES, INSTEAD OF THE WHOLE OF SACREI/ 
INSTITUTIONS, AND THE LEADER OF SAFETY BOTH TO THE MEN THAT NQW> ARE, 

AND TO THQSE THAT SHALL EXIST HEREAFTERf. Ev%0i^aiTjlilfBmi%OC(riKqit7rCia-at^ 

iio^Yiy^a-ot^t fj-ov Tovvtw si^Trjv TT^oti^^i^vyiy Bsu/^iocVj KPti, (pu}^6v s^oi. (TTtKTniov frig ocXyi^slpiq UVCt".^ 
v]/ffyTaf avo(7rXou(roci t)?v fjix?jv hocvoiotv iii' ccvrrjif. tyjv Tujh ovxcjov e7i:i(r.rr,^nVf avoi^ocns raj tyi^ 
ipVXi^^f T»?^ ^l^VS 'TTvXocg eig u^c^axi^ '^^S sv9cOV tov llKciTU}Vog v(priyvi(rsMgy KOct op^Kravrag ju.oCf 
7f]v yViMO-iv sig to (pocvoTotTo:^ tov ovTOg, 7rocV(Tai^s Ti^g TraKKYig ^v^QO-o^Piagt Kcci Tyjg Tfspi tx ^rf 
ovToc TiKuvYiq, T^ TTip; Ta ovTu vospujTotT)^ hurpfCi^r Trap" tvv jtujvoy to T^g ^Inix^f^g o^j^a TpeipsToct rg 
Kat otp^iTai KocQuTT^p (fria-iv 6 vj tw ^>a/Jp« T^ooKpocryjg' sv^avvpti ts jj:oi, vow /xfv tsXeov^ Toig voy^-^ 
TOig Beotg' IvvajMiv h ayotyuyovf totg voepoig' svspyeiav h ocXvtov xat ct^si^vijv tcuv vKiKi/ov ym* 
Ccuv, TOig V7r6^ tmv cvtwv oXmv riy^^ovocig' ^Mtjv h svr'fi^(«JiJi.£yy]V, TOig tov Koar^pv Kocxovjatg* 
aK(poiy(nv os tuv ^c-ituv a7^ij9)jv, Tag ayysAiJcotg %o^oig' U7ro7fhrtj^(/oo'(v h Tr^g ttoc^u, Bioov sTnTivoixgf 
Tctg uya9otg datixovocig' ^iyaXo^^ova $= xai <rs^v^v xoci i;'iJ/>?X>;v xocToc crTacr/v, TOig >i^wcr/^ 
TTccvToc OS airKcog Brnx ysvy;, fra^xa-K^vrjv fv9r}mt fjuoi rsXsocv stg t^v y^nova-ioiv Tvig sTtoTrriKw 
TotTYii TOV ViKuTcovog >tai ixva-TiKcoTccTyjg ^-oo^iocg, tJj/ sk^Pocivh ^Sv Yfjiiv avTog sv t« na^^fy/5>f 
fjLiTa TYig 7r^o<r)jx,oucr>jf Toig 'jt ^ocy yunci l2a9vryiTog. avriTrXoocrs ^s Toiig lotvTov KotBa^uiTOiTuig stti^ 
^oXaig TM UKoiTMvi jj^sv trv PoiKxsv<rocg Mg uKrficAj; Kai o^o<TTiog JcaToca-Tocg (lege o^o<TTOtypg 
xocTOtTua-TUTTig) T'/if^iioig aXii9iiocgf Trig 5s Bico^tctg ijnv ysvo^svog Tocvii^g jfy^^ci/v, xoci tmv Sum/ 

* Proclushere involves his preceptor Syrianyj; by which it appears that this Commeplary was w^ittep 
after the death of that great philofopher. 

t This concluding fentencc forms the molto to this tranflation of Plato's woyks. 
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iTOvroc)/ Xcyuv ovtw; is^&PavTrjg, ov eye*) ^Aiyjv ocv ^i\e(rb(piO({ tvttov sig ci^9pio7rovg eX^stv stt* 
svspyscrtx tcov n\h "ijvxfio-J, avTi iojv ayccXy^aTMyt ayn tmv u^uiv, avTt 7i]g oKii\s ayi<rritag aw- 
Trjg, Koci (rooTYti^iccg a^y/^yov Toiq yz wv ov(ny uv^Qtv-notg tcoh roig U(rav9ig ysi^tia-o^svot^* 

Page 37. lVhe>i we arrived at Athens from Clazomenid^ i^e. 

The Italic philofophers, fays Proclus, being converfant with the fpcculation of the 
forms of beings, concerned themfclvcs but little with the philofophy ofobjedls of opi- 
nion ; but thofc of Ionia paid little attention to the theory of intelligibles, but mi- 
nutely confidcred nature, and the works of nature. Socrates and Plato, however, par- 
ticipating of both thefe philofophies, gave perfection to the fubordinate, and unfolded 
the more elevated. This, indeed, Socrates manifefts in the Phaedo, when he fays, 
that formerly he was a lover of phyfiology, but that afterwards he recurred to fbrm^ 
and the divine caufes of beings. Hence, that which they dcmondrate in their philo- 
fophy, by giving pcrfc6tion both to the Ionic and Italic doc^lrines, this Plato appears 
to me to have indicated by the prefcnt circumftance; and what is wonderful in it, and 
fufficiently explanatory of the things which are here difcufTcd, thofe from Ionia come 
to Athens, that they may partake of more perfed dogmas : but thofc from Athens do 
not for the fame reafon go to Italy, that they may partake of the Italic philofophy ; but, 
on the contrary, being at Athens, they there communicate their proper dogmas. 
Thus, alfo, thofe who are able to look to beings themfelves, will perceive that things 
firft are every where prefent with unimpeded energy, as far as to the laft of things, 
through fuch as are middles ; that fuch as are laft areperfedied through middles ; and 
that middles receive into themfelves that which is imparted by firft: natures, but move 
and convert to themfclvcs fuch as are lad. Let, therefore, Ionia be a l)'mboI of na- 
ture; but Italy of an intclledlual elTence ; and Athens of that which has a middle 
fubfiftence, through which, to excited fouls, there is an afcent from nature tointelledl. 
This, therefore, Cephalus immediately fays in the Introduction, that coming from 
Clazomenla to Athens for the fake of hearing the difcourfes of Parmenides, he met 
in the forum with Adi^nantus and Glauco, and through thefe becoming acquainted 
with Antiphon, heard the difcourfes, which he related as he had learnt them from Py- 
thodorus, who had heard them from Parmenides. Through this alfo it is indicated, 

that 
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fhat he who Is to be led back to an intelligible eflence Oiight, in the firft place^ to be 
excited from body, and to fly from a communion with it : for the body is the habita- 
tion of the foul. In the next place, that he fhould connccl himfclf with the allotment 
of Minerva among wholes, through the participation of which allotment, it is no 
longer wonderful that the/oul ftiould become a fpedlator of firft entities, and through 
thefe arrive at the inf^)edlion of the unities of beings. But if you are not only willing 
to fpeak in this manner, but ftill more univerfally, you may fay, that the Gods wha 
govern nature, and the all-various powers of material forms, and who alfo contain the 
whole of indivifible and fenfiblc reafons, are fufpcnded from thb firft caufc, and, being 
illuminated by Minerva, are converted to the intelledlual region, and haftily withdraw 
them felves from the mundane (yflem ; for this alfb is faid to be the habitation of the 
Gods which it contains. By this converfion, alfo, they are led to the united muhitude 
of beings, and there, through divine power, proceed to the monad of all multitude. 
For what is here faid by Plato affords an image of thefe things to thofe that are not 
entirely unacquainted with fuch-like fpeculations. For every phyfical form is worfe 
than multitude ; but the multitude above this is, indeed,, as it is faid to be, multitude, 
but alfo participates of a coordinate unity. But prior to this is the exempt one, to 
• which there is an afcent through the duad as a medium. The departure, therefore, 
from Clazomenia evinces an energy exempt from phyfical reafons; but the meeting 
with Adimantus and Glauco in the forum indicates the dominion of the duad in 
united multitude; and the aflbciation with Antiphon through thefe, the returning to 
their unity, by which they derive perfe(5iion, and a plenitude of divine goods. For 
in every order of Gods -there is a monad, and the dominion of the duad, and the whole 
of diftributed is conjoined with the monad, through united multitude, and the duad 
it contains, which is tlve mother, and, as it were, root of this multitude. 

Thefe things, as I have faid, afford an image of the Gods tbemfelves, and will pre- 
fcnt to thofe who are willing to follow the analogy, an abundance of conception. For 
you may obfervc that the Clazomenians are many, but that Adimankis and Glauco 
are two; and through thefe two the many communicate with Antiphon, who is one. 
And it is evident that every where the multiplied enjoys the monad through the duad ;. 
that things fecondary are always fufpcnded from the natures prior to them ; and that 

all 
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all arc extended to the one Parmcnidean mtelledl. For the Clazomenians ttb in want 
of Adimantus and Glauco ; thefe lead the Clazomenians to Antiphon ; Antiphon fiUs 
them with the difcourfcs of Pythodorus ; and Pythodorus is the meiTenger of the con- 
verfation of Parmenides, Zeno, and Socrates. Thelb two again are united to Parmc- 
nides, and wifh to adhere to his dodriiie ; Socrates, indeed, looking to the multitude 
of forms, but Zctio uniting this multitude, and haftcniiig to t/je o»^ itfelf. We may 
alfo contemplate their order as follows: — Parmenides, Zeno, and Socrates, prefcrvean 
image of the whole of the divine order ; but thofe that follow are aflimilated to the fe- 
condary genera. And Pythodorus, indeed, may be ranked according to the fummit 
of daemons, announcing and tranfmitting to fecondary fuch things as proceed from 
primary natures. For both thcfe pertain to this fummit; the one as to that which is 
filled, the other as to that which fills. But Antiphon may be ranked according to the 
dfiEimoniacal order itfelC For this order uies appetite and impulfea, and, in flaOit, 
affumcs a fecondary life. Hence, he is rcprefented -as Ikilled in the equcftriafi art. 
He, therefore, is filled from thofe tbart arc firft, but fills thofe after him with an ana- 
gogic converfation from more elevated natures. But the Clazomenians are analogous 
to fouls converfant with generation, who require, indeed, the afliftatice of proximate 
daemons, but all of them afpire afterthat which is on high, and the participation of 
divine difcourfe. Hence, leaving their habitation the body, they proceed from igno- 
rance to intclledlual prudence, for this is Athens, and, in the firft place, are united to 
the daemons above them, to whom the forurh and the duad pertain, and an afcient 
through the duad to the monad. But, in the fecond place, they are extended through 
thefe to certain angels and Gods: for all aflbciation and conycrfe between men and 
Gods, both when afleep and when awake, are through daemons, as Diotima fay« in 
The Banquet. Again, therefore, according to another mode, we may transfer the 
analogy from things to perfons : and it is neceflary, prior to the my ftic^thcory of things 
Ihemfelves, to exercife our dianoetic power in thefe fts in images. For the men alfo 
immediately meeting with Adimaf)tus and Glauco, the brothers of Antiphon. on their 
coming to Athens, poflflffes an image of another theological conception, that afcend- 
ing fouls derive much affiflance from good fortune, which coarranges them with fuch 
things as are proper, and where, and in fuch a manner as is proper ; and alfo that we 
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do not alone require the gifts of good fortune in externals, but in the ahagogic cncp* 
gies of the foul. Hence Socrates fays in the Phaedrus that mania about the objc(^ 
of love is given to the lover by the Gods with the greateftgood fortune. And de- 
ducing fouls from the intelligible, he fays that different fouls defcend into bodies 
with different fortunes. Prior to bodies, therefore, they experience the gifts of for- 
tune, and are governed by it, and led to that which is adapted to their nature. Very 
properly, therefore, are returning fouls here faid to be conjoined with the caufes which 
give perfedlion to them through a certain fortune. And you may again fee how here 
alfo the order of the perfons is prefcrved : for they meet with Adimantus and Glauco. 
But that of thefe men Glauco was the more perfe6l, Socrates manifefts in The Re- 
public ; for he there fays, that he always admired the nature of Glauco. So that, if 
Adimantus was the inferior, he very properly fays that they met with Adimantus and 
Glauco : for the imperfedl is firft conneded with the more imperfe<5l, and through 
thefe partakes of the more perfedl^ 

The very firft fentence alfo manifefts the chara<51er of the dialogue ; for it is void of 
the fuperfluous, is accurate and pure. And indeed concife, pure, and fpontaneous 
language is adapted to- intelled^ual proje(5lions. Nor does Plato alone preferve this 
propriety ofdidHon, but Parmenides alfo in his poetry, though the poetic form of 
compofition is accuftomed to ufe metaphors, figures, and tropes ; but at the fame time 
he embraces the unadorned, the fimple, and the pure form of enunciation. This is 
evident from fuoh like expreflions, as " being approaches to being" (eov yap eovu. 
TTsKa^u) ; and again, *' fince they now fubfift together (sttsi vvv £<niv ojxov) ; likewife, " it 
is not fit that there ihould be any thing, either greater or fmaller ;" (ovis n (jlsi^ov, 
cvTs T/ I3ai07sp9v TTsT^sv xpsMv im '.) and every thing elfe of this kind. So that it rather 
appears to be profe than poetical language. It is evident, therefore, in this Intro- 
dudlion of Plato, firft, that he has chofen a rapid form of didlion ; for this is adapted 
to the things themfelves. In the fecond place, he has attended to concifencfs, toge- 
ther with the figure of the impetuous, which entirely binds together the didion, and 
Tapidly gives completion to the conception. And, in the third place, he proceeds 
through the moft neceflary words, cutting off all fuch particulars from the narration^, 
as fomc one for the fake of ornament might fophiftically add.. 

P. S3^ 
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P. 38. And upon our hegging hhn to relate the difcourfes^ i^c. 

The requcft of the Clazomenians reprefcnts the genuine adherence of fouls to theif 
proper leaders. For they can no othcrwife obtain a union and revolve in conjundlion 
with the Gods, than through thcfe daemons. But a knowledge of them, in the firfl 
place, precedes the rcqueft : for how can they make a requeft of thofe of whofe na- 
ture they are ignorant, and alfo of the benefits of which they are the leaders? In the 
next place, a defire of the participation of them fucceeds. For it is neceflary to 
afpire after the things of which we are in want, finee without afpiring we fhall not be 
in the order of thofe that are indigent. But the unwillingnefs of Antiphon to comply, 
prefents us with an image of the occult and ineffable power of divine eaufes. For a 
divine nature, wherever it may be, is with difficulty apprehended and known, and is 
fcarccly unfolded to fouls, even when they genuinely receive its participation, and a 
communion with it. For they require to be aceuftomed to the divine fplendour which 
divine daemons exhibit to fouls extended to them, and haflening through them to per- 
ceive every thing divine. But to fouls firmly and ftably receiving them, thefe daemons 
expand and unfold divine truth. And this is the narration: an expanding and unfold- 
ing of things concealed, and an anagogic perfection imparted to fouls from divine 
daemons. 

P. 38. AtUl^hon^ therefore^ /aid that Pythodorus related, i^c. 

It appears tome, fays Proclus, that the redudion of all the perfons to Parmenides, 
indicates much of the truth of the things themfelves. For all the multitude and all 
the orders of beings are united about their divine caufe. And this is indicated to the 
more fi^gacious, by faying in fucceffion, Antiphon, Pythodorus, Zeno, Parmenides. 
The mention alfo of the Panathenaca contributes to the whole defign of the dialogue : 
for we learn from hlllory, that in the celebration of this feftival the Athenians dwelt 
together. Again, therefore, here alfo the multitude is united and coarranged about 
the Goddefs who prclides over the city. But this was the end of the dialogue, to 
fufpend all things from the one^ and clearly to fliow that every thing is thence derived. 
Theaflcrlion too, that Ihcfc men did not come to Athens, but to the Panathenaca, is 
no fmall praife. They came, therefore, for the fake of the Goddefs and the feOival, 
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and not for oftentation, nor to philofophize in a popular way, which is reje(?led by the 
Pythagoreans. For a thing of this kind is the bufineft of a fophKl, and of men intent 
on gain» 

P. 38. Thit Parmtnides was very much advanced in years, ^c. 

An elderly man among the Greeks was limited by feventy years. Parmenides, 
therefore, was very elderly. But he was called an old man who pafTed beyond this 
decad. The countenance alfo of Parmenides was graceful through his life : for a cer- 
tain elegance and venerablenefs defccnds from the foul in worthy men, and extends 
as far as to the body. Thefe things, however, may be much more perfectly furveyed 
in the foul itfelf. Thus, for inflance, the foul poflefles the elderly, from being fulf 
of intelledl and fcience. For it is ufual to call intelle(5lual difciplines, and thofe which 
embrace the whole of nature, hoary,, as it is evident from the Timaeus, in which thofe 
fouls are called juvenile with whom there is no hoary difcipline, viz. who do not ac- 
cording to their fummit participate of intelledqal light. For the black belongs to the 
worfe, as the white to the better coordination. But the foul is KotXYi It xoct ctya^vj tyiv 
oifjtv*, as extending its eye to intelh'gible beauty, and to Xht goodnefs which gives fub- 
fiftenceto all things, and through the participation of which all things Sivo, good. We 
may ftill, however, more perfe6lly furvey thefe things in the Gods, according to ana- 
logy. For where do the elderly and the hoary fubfift in fuch a manner as in them ? 
Which are likewife celebrated by tbeologifts among the paternal Gods. Where, alfo, 
are the beautiful and the good, fuch as they poflefe ? Plato alfo, in faying unitedly 
xMhov 7U)cya9ov, fpeaks in a manner the mod adapted to thofe natures in whom the one 
and the good are the fame. 

P. 38. But that Zeno was nearly forty years old, i^c. 

Such was Zeno, perhaps indeed gracefid and tall in his perfon, but much more (b 
in his difcourfes. For fuch things as Parmenides delivered in an intorted and con- 
tradled manner, thefe Zeno evolved, and extended into long difcuflions. And hence 
the fcurrilous Timon calls him either-tongued, as being at the fame time fkillcd in con- 
futation and narration. If alfo he is faid to have been beloved by Parmenides, the 

♦ i. c. Literally of a beautiful veAgooi afpeft, 

afcent 
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afccnt itrdccd to both was to one and the fame divkrity : for this is the peculiarity 
of the truly amatury art. But if you arc wiHiog to fpeak wrn-c perfeaiy, and ta fkj^ 
that in the Gods thcmfclves things fecondary are contained in fuch as are ficft, aod 
that all things, in (hort, are conjoined to being itibirfroin which the progreffion and 
extenlion to beings are derived/yoa will not, 1 thi»k> be very remote from the truth. 

P. 38. He Uhwlfe faid that he met with them together with Pythodorus, ^c. 

Let their meeting with Pythodorus be a fymbol to thofe who look to paradigm«» 
ef the Gods becoming firft unfolded into light through angels, ajrad in the order oi 
angels : for a houfe is a fy mbo? of the order of each. But this meeting being beyond the. 
walls, frgnifies the exempt nnd incomprehenfible nature of the Gods. As, therefor*^ 
all appear collected in the hox'fe of Pythodorus, fome from the city, and others elfe- 
where, {q alfo the governors of the world and the intelligible Groda become apparent 
in angels, and are known by us through the cfleHce of thefe. 

P. 3&. Where alfo So€rai6s came, &c. 

Here we may perceive how Socratfcs, through a difpofition naturally good in the 
extreme, earneftly follows thcfe divine men, and how he does not afTociate with 
(bphifls and the wife for the fame caufes. For he aflbciates with the former in 
order to confute their ignorance and pride, but with the latter in order to call forth 
their fcience and intellect. Here, therefore, he becomes the leader of the lovers of 
philofophy : for all of them defire to hear, but they obtain their defire together with 
and through him. But thefe things as well as the former are images of the Gods. 
Socrates was young, a young leader, Plato all but repeating what he fays in the 
Phaedras, **the mighty leader Jupiter firft proceeds, and the army of Gods and 
daemons follows him." For intellc<5t being every where allotted a convertivc order, 
leads upwards, and together with itfelf converts all the nlultitude fufpended from it. 
Socrates alfo being young is a fymbol of the youthfulnefs which is celebrated in 
the Gods. For theology calls Jupiter himfelf and Bacchus hoys and yomig ; and, 
in (liort, thcologills thus call the intclledlual when compared with the intelligible 
and paternal. But the defire of the writings of Zeno fymbolically manifefts how 
5 here 
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here thgfe which are the third in order, firft participate of the powers which are 
emitted in thole of the middle rank, but afterwards are conjoined with their fummits, 
and have communion with their intelligibles. 

T. 3"8. Zeno h'lmf elf read to them, &c, 

Plato here affords us a wonderful indication of divine concerns ; and he who is 
not afleep to analogies will fee in thefc images a fublime theory. For, in the firft 
place, Parmenides not being prefent at the beginning, but.when (he dircourfc was 
fitiiflied, IS a fymbol of more divine caufes unfolding themfelves to fubordinate, after 
a perfe6l participation of proximate natures, but not before. The difcourfe of Zeno 
therefore, being completed, the great Parmenides appears ; and together with him 
Pythodorus and Ariftotle enter, of. which two the former is Zcnonic, but Ariftotle 
is in a certain refpedl Coarranged with Parmenides-; for he difpofes, together with 
him, the hypothefcs, doing nothing elfe than anfwcring. But here Parmenides, as 
we have often faid, is analogous to that which is every where firft among divine 
natures, whether it be the firft being, or the intelligible, or in whatever other way you 
may think fit to denominate it ; for -this is in all the divide orders, and in each of 
the Gods. Hence he fills all that hear him with divine conceptions, imitating that 
order which adorns all things, firft, middle, and laft : for he gives perfe61ion to Zeno, 
the middle bein^ every where from that fummit : but he perfects Socrates through 
both himfelf and Zeno; juft as there the progrcflion of third is through firO and 
middle natures. He alfo perfedls Pythodorus, but not fimply from himfelf alone, but 
in conjund^ion with Zeno and Socrates. But he gives perfcclion to Ariflotlc laft of 
all, and from him/elf alone. For fomething is imparted from Parmenides as far as 
to the laft habit, to which the energy and power of Zeno do not proceed. Juft as 
the produ<Slion of the firft being naturally extends further than that of life. But 
Zeno is himfelf filled from Parmenides, but fills in one way Pythodorus as his dif- 
ciple, but in another way Socrates as one that explores together with him. Pytho- 
dorus, too, is not only able to participate of Zeno, but alfo of Socrates. For, in divine 
natures, the middle extends its energy to that which is pofterior to itfelf, and pro- 
ceeds through all things, imparting mere aptitude to the laft of its participants, which 
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it again pcrfedls in conjan61ion with the natures proximately fufpcndcd from it. 
So that the former participation indicates the imperfedl reprefentation of things firft, 
which it imparts energizing prior to fecondary natures. But thefecond participation in- 
dicates a perfection ofrc'prcfcntaiion fubiiflingrthrough things proximate. And Socrates, 
who is the third, gives completion to the triad which pervades through all numbers, anrd 
fubfifls analogous to the intellccSl which is there, or in whatever other way you may be 
willing to denominate iti Hence he firft participates of the do6lrines of Zeno, an'd is 
conjoined through him with Parmenides ; jiift as in the Gods, the intelledl in each 
is proximately filled with a certain divine life, but through this is united with the 
intelligible it fclf, and its proper hyparxis. But Pythodorus, as being arranged accord- 
ing to the unfolding genus, is the difciple of Zeno, and participates of the prolific 
doubts of Socrates. For the Gods give fubfiftence to angels from middle and third 
powers, and not from fuch as are firft j for thefe are generative of Gods-. And Arif- 
totle is analogoufly arranged to fouls which through a divine afflatus are oflen conjoined 
with the moft divine natures, but afterwards fall from this blcflednefs. . For it is 
nothing wonderful, that a foul which is now entheaftically difpofcd (hould again 
choofe an atheiftical and dark life. But he is filled from Parmenides alone; fince 
in the Gods alfo, it is the property of fuch as are firft to impart to fouls of this kind 
a certain participation of divine light, through tranfcendeney of power. Thus thca- 
logifts denominate an intelle(5lual life Saturnian, but not Jovian, though the afcent is- 
through the mighty Jupiter. But as Jupiter, being filled from his father, and afcend- 
ing to him as to his proper intelligible, elevates alfo that which is pofterior to himfelf;. 
in like manner Ibuls, though they make their afcent together with Jupiter, yet that 
intellcdlual life fills the middle and third orders of them, and, in the laft place, fouls- 
which energize enthufiaftlcally about it. Nor fhould you wonder if divine natures 
have fuch an order with rcfpedl to each other, fince you may alfo behold in philo- 
fophers thcmfclves, how he who among thefe is more perfedl is alfo more powerful, 
and benefits a greater number. Thus Cebes or Simmias benefits himfelf alone, or 
fome other fimilar to himfelf; but Socrates benefits himfelf, and thefe, and Thraf)'- 
machus. In like manner Parmenides, being more powerfiil, benefits him who has 
the leaft aptitude of thofe that are aflcmbled. But he manifefts the obfcurity of 
the participation by calling him the youngeft of thofe that are prefcnt; which is a 
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lymbol of an imperfedl habit ; and by adding that he afterwards became one of the 
thirty tyrants; whence alio we jaftly confidered him as analogous to thofe fouls that 
-once lived enthufiailically, and in conjun6lion with angds, juft as he makes his 
entrance together with Pytkodorus, but who iftcrwards fall from this power. For 
Pytbodorus remains in bis proper habhs, fo that he alfo partakes of another con- 
verfation ; juft as the angelic tribe always reBiains whdiy beneficent, and ftlls fccondary 
with the participation of divine natures. But Ariflotle inftead of a philofopher be- 
<:omes a tyrant. For foufe whiob poflefs a life of this kind according to habitude 
and not eflentially, fometimes depart from this order, a»d defccnd into the realms of 
generation : for a tyranny is a fymbol of the life in generation ; fince fuch a life 
becomes fituatcd under the throne of Neccflity, in confequencc of toeing led under 
paffive, unftable and difordered appctrte. For Ariflotle having been one of the 
thirty tyrants that governed Athens,' contains a rcprefentation of a gigantic and earth- 
born life, which rules over Minerval and Olympian goods. When rcafon and in- 
tdle^l take the lead rn fuch fouls, then Olympian benefits and thofe of Minerva have 
^dominion, and the whole life is royal and pbilofophic ; but when multitude, or in 
fhort that which is worfe and earth-born, holds the reins of empire, then the whole 
life is a tyranny. If, therefore, Plato fays that Ariftotle was one o( the thirty tyrants, 
it will appear to be the fame as if he had faid, that he is analogous to fouls who at 
one time energize enthufiaftically, and at another rank among the earth-born race, 
and who, by fubmilting their life to thofe moft bitter tyrants the paflions, become 
Ihemfelves tyrants over tiiemfelves. And perhaps the philofopher manifefts through 
theffe things, that it is not impofTible for the fame foul to evolve different lives, and at 
one time to philoibphi2Je, andat another to live tyrannically ; and again to pafs from a 
tyrannic to a philolbphic life. 

P. 38. If heings are many^ it is req7tifi:te that the fame things fbould he hothftmikr 

4ind dtffimilar^ &c. 

Through thcfe and the other arguments of Zeno it is fhown that it is impoflible for 
the many to have a fubfiflence when deprived o( the one. Beginning from hence too, 
w^ fhall find a concife wa)- to the firfl principle of things. It is neceflary, therefore, 
tliat there fhould cither be many principles not participating of a certain one, or that 

there 
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here fhould be One principle only void of multitude, or many principles participating 
of the one^ or one containing multitude in itfelf. But if there are many principles 
dcftitute Q>i the one] all fuch abfurditics will happen, as the arguments of Zeno adduce 
to thofe who aflert that beingS are many without the one. If there are many prin- 
ciples, but which participate of a certain one, i. c. which have a certain one con- 
fubfiftent with their, that participated one mufl: proceed to its participants from 
another one which has a prior fubfiflence : for every one which is fomething belong- 
ing to other things proceeds from that which is fimply one. But if there is one 
principle poffefTing in itfelf multitude, it will be a whole, and will confift from the 
many parts or elements which it contains. And this will not be the truly one, but a 
paflive one, as we learn from the Sophifta. In confequence of this, too, it will neither 
be fimple nor fufficient, things which it is neceflary the principle fhould poflefs. 
It is neccffary, therefore, that there fhould be one principle of all things void of mul- 
titude. And thus much we may colledl from all the arguments of Zeno. 

Wc may alfo obfcrve that Socrates again imitates, his paradigm intelledl:, expanding 
himfelf and his intelledlions to Zeno, and calling forth his fcience. For in the para- 
digms of ihefe men the fubordijiate fufpend the whole of their energy from the middle 
natures, and, through an expanfion of their proper powers, are fupefnally filled with 
more perfedl goods, 

P. 39. Is it not then thefoU inlentmi of your difcourfes to evince hy contejling, &c» 

Parmenides, eftablifhing himfelf in the one, and furveying the monad of all beings, 
*dots not convert himfelf to multitude and its diflipated fubfiftence ; but Zeno flies 
from multitude to the one^ and takes away multitude. For the former of thefe 
two is limilar to one purified, elevated, and having laid afide the multitude in him- 
felf; but the latter to one afcending, and laying afide multitude, and Ibis becaufe he 
is not entirely fcparated from it. Hence contention (to hxixccxso-^^i) is adapted to 
him ; for he docs not yet poflefs a tranquil life, fcparated from impediments ; nor, as 
it oppofes multitude, does it yet end in /he one alone. But this contention, and this 
ending through many arguments in the fame negative conclufion, manifcft to Socra- 
tes that the many do not fubfill feparatc from the one-: for Plato affimilates the path 
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through negations to a battle. Thus in the Repubhc he exhorts to difcouHe about 
the good, as if piercing through a battle, thinking it fit to fpeak of it in no other 
way than through negative conclufions. And here it is neceflary, indeed, not to confulor 
the word contending carelefsly ; but through tfeis we fhould make it known, that both 
in this place, and in the Republic, contention is intended by Plato to fignify negations. 
As each of the arguments too of Zeno is felf-perfedl, and denaonftrative of the con^ 
clufion, this is the peculiarity of fcicntific power, 

P. 40. Do you think that there is a certain form of ftmilitude, &'c, 

Parracnides leading upwards all beings to the exempt one being, or being itfclf, and' 
withdrawing his conceptions from that which is multiplied and diftributed, to the one 
monad of all the multitude of beings, the many on the contrary give the multitude of 
beings a precedency to intellecfl and union, and do not even confider being itfclf as the 
principle ; butt hey afTert that diftributed multitude fimply fubfifts, and receives a pro- 
greflion into being feparate from being itfelf. That thus thinking, however, they de- 
fame the doftrine of Parmenides, is evident. For, Parmenidcs being of opinion that being 
fhould be confidcred as alone chara(51erized by unity, feparate from multitude, they on 
the contrary eflablifh multitude deprived of unity j though indeed it is impoffibl6 that 
multitude fhould notart i cipate of the one : for every multitude is of the one. All multi- 
tudes, therefore, and all the bulks of bodies, arc vanquifhcd by the participation of unity. 
Hence if multitude requires the one, but the one is unindigent of multitude, it is better 
to call being one, than the many alone fubfifting by themfelves feparate from the 
participation o{ the one. And Parmenides indeed, evincing that being is one, gives 
fubfiilence alfb to the multitude of beings, not only to that of fenfibles, but likewife 
to the multitude of intelliglbles : for in thefc there is a divine number of all things 
united to each other. Empedocles alfo afterwards perceiving this, as being himfelf 
a Pythagorean, calls the whole of an intelligible nature a fphere, as being united to 
itfelf, and aflerts that it attra^s to itfePf, through beauty, the beautifying and uniting 
God. For all things there, loving and^defiring each other, are eternally united to 
each other. Their love alfo is intelligible, and their aflbciation and mixture are 
jneffablc. But the many being exiles from union, and the monad of beings, and 
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through their life, which is divifible and diftributed, being drawn down to mullitude 
to multiform opinions, to indefinite phantafies, to paflive fenfcs and material appe- 
tites/confider the manics thcmfelves feparate from their union, and do not fee in what 
manner thefc manys are vanquifhed, through the coordinated monads which they 
contain, how things indefinite are fubjed to definite meafures, and how diffipated 
natures fiibfifi: in fympathy and in union through the participation of things common ; 
and^not perceiving this, they wander from the truth, and bafely revile and deride the 
dodlrine of Parmenides. Zeno, therefore, knowing that they were thus afFedled, 
becomes indeed a corre^lor of multitude, but a leader to intellccSl from folly, and a 
guardian of the dodlrine of his preceptor. And at firfl: he perfuades to recur from 
thefe multitudes to the unities in the many, and to behold how this multitude, though 
t-ending to infinity, is at the fame time vanquifhed by the monad of beings, and is 
held together by a certain unity which it contains. But he perfuades, aflTuming an 
hypothcfis plcafing to the vulgar, viz. the fubfiftence of multitude deprived of unity : 
for thus their aflcrtion is eafily confuted ; fince, if they had efiabliflied the many 
together with the one, they would not as yet be confuted through his arguments. 
Parmenides alfo himfelf manifclls in his bypothefis, that he is accuftomed to fhow 
that the fame thing is fimilar and diflirailar, no othcrwife than hy receiving the many 
feparate from the one. 

Zeno, therefore, as we have faid, confiders tliefe ma-ny deprived of the one, which ac- 
cedes to, and is contained in them. Nor yet does he confider intelligibles alone, nor ien- 
fibles alone, but, in fhort, all fuch things as are faid to be many in the intelligible and fen-, 
fible orders. For it is the province of a more perfe<5l and principal fcience to extend 
the fame method to all things of a fimilar form, and to furvey in all things that which 
is analogous. Whether, therefore, there is intelligible, or fenfible, or intellectual, or 
dianoetic multitude, all this is aflutned at prefent. Hence it is requifite to difcover 
how multitudes are no where to be found deprived of the one. For, if they were 
deprived of the one, they would be at the fame time ficnilar and diffimilar ; fince things 
which do not participate of one and the fame are diffimilar to each other ; and again 
according to this very thing, they communicate with each other, viz. by not parti- 
cipating o( the one. But things which pofi!efs fomething common and the fame arc 
fimilar; fo that the fame things are both fimilar and diffimilar. If, therefore, the 
many are without a participation ofihe one, according to this one thing, the non-par- 

4 A a ticipation 
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ttcipation of the one, they will be both iimilar and diflimilar ; viz. confidercd M 
pol^ffing this in common they will be fimilar, but confidercd as not pofleffing the 
one they will be diflimilar : for, bccaufe they arc paflive to- this very thing, the non- 
participation of the one, they are fimilar ; fo that the fom€ things are both fimilar and: 
diffimilar. For, in ihort, the pofleffion of nothing comnaon is itfelf common to 
them : and hence the alTertion fubverts itfelf. Indeed, the things which are (how n to be 
both fimilar and diflimilar are again fhown to be neither fimilar nor diflimilar. For, if 
they do not participate of the one, they are,,in fliort, not fimilar ; fince flmilars arc fimilar 
by the participation of a certain onej for flmilitude is a certain onenefs. And again, 
if they do not participate of the one, this is common to them y but things of which- 
there is fomethrng cOmmoft, thefe according to this very thing are not difi[imilar. , So 
that the rnany are neither fimilar nor diflimilar. It is impoflible, therefore,, that mul- 
titude can fubfifl deprived oi the one, bccaufe fo many abfurdities happen to thofe who- 
adopt fuch an hypothcfis. For it is a dire thing that contradiction fliould concur; 
but more direthat this fhould be the cafe with contraries ; and it is the moft dire of 
all things that both contraries and contradictions fhould be confequent to the aflTer- 
tion. By fliowing, therefore, that the fame thing is fimilar and diflimilar, we have 
collcftcd contraries ; but by fliowing that the fame thing is fimilar and not fijnilar, and 
neither of thefe, we have coUeCled contradiClions. For the fimilar is a contradidion 
to the not fimilar, and the diflfimilar to 'the non-difl[imilar. 

Hence alfo we may be able to evince that it is impoflTible there ftiould be many 
firft principles. For, with refped to thefe many principles, whether do they participate 
of one thing, or not of one thing ? For, if they participate, that which they participate 
will be prior to them, and there will no longer be many principles, but one principle. 
But if they do not participate, they will be fimilar to each other, in confcquence of 
this non-participation being common to them, ^nd dififimilar fo far as they do not 
participate of a certain common one. But this is impofiTible, that the fame things 
according to the fame fhould be both flmilars and difllimilars. In like manner we 
may collcfl that thefe many principles are neither fimilars nor difllimilars. But if they 
were participants of a certain one, we could not collcel that they are diflimilars 
according to the participation of this one, but only that they are fimilars: and thus 
wc fhall fubvert the fubfiftence of many firfl principles. 

Through this method, therefore, Zeno evinces that it is impoflible to feparate the 

many 
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many from the one^ and rifes from multitude to the monads of the many, that we may 
perceive what the nature is of the exempt unities of things. For the coordinated 
monads are images of thofe that are uncoordmated. But Socrates agitating the dif- 
courfe about ideas; fuppofing things common to have a fubfiftence themfelves by 
themfclvcs, and furveying another multitude in them, thinks it proper that Zeno 
fhould alfo transfer this method to forms, and make it apparent in thefe, how the 
fimilar is diffimilar, and the diffimilar fimilar. And (hortly after Proclus further 
obferves as follows : 

Socrates, before he enters on the doubts In which a formal eflcnce is involved, afks 
Zeno whether he admits that forms have a fubfiftence, and whether or not he is 
among thofe who embrace this caufc as well as himfelf; and, in fhort, what 
opinion he has concerning them. For the Pythagoreans were contemplators of 
forms; and Socrates himfelf manifclTs this in the Sophifta, calling the wife men in 
Italy, the friends of forms. But he who efpecially venerates and clearly cftablifhes 
forms is Socrates, from the invcfligation concerning definitions difcovcring the 
nature of the things defined; and paffing from thefe as images to formal caufes 
themfelves. He, therefore, in the firft place, alks if Zeno alfo himfelf admits that 
there are forms, and venerates this cfTcnccof all things, fubfifiing from and eflablifhed 
in itfelf, and not reqnirir)g any other feat, which he charadlerizes by the words it/elf by 
itfelf {avTo Koc^\v7o)y conceiving that thefe words are properly adapted to this eflence. 
For they indicate the unmingled, fimple, and pure natur-e of forms. Thus, through 
the word i(felff he iignifies the fln>plicity of thofe things ; but, through the words ly 
itfeJf, their purity unmingled with fecondary natures. And indeed, through the 
words by itfelf y he feparates forms from the things predicated of the many. For 
which among thefe is by Ufelff fincc it pofTeffes its fubfiftence in a habitude to fubjec^s, 
is collected from fenfiblc perception, is the objedl of opinion, and is accommodated to 
the conceptions * of the phantafy. But by the word itfelf' he feparates forms from 
that which is common in particulars, and which is definable : for this is contained ia 

* A thing of this kind Is in modern language an ahjiradi idea. Such Ideas as they are of an origin • 
pofterlor, muft alfo be fubordinate to fenfiblesj and the foul> if Ihe has no higW conceptions, rauft even bo 
viler than matter itfelf j matter being the recipient of cifenlial forniB, and the foul of fuch as are generated 

from thefe. 
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fomethlng different from if feir, and Aibfifts together with matter; whence sUfo it it 
filled with internal change, and is in a certain refpec^ mortal, through communion 
with that which is material. By no means, therefore, muft it be faid, that formg 
which fubfift by themfelves, which are eftabliflied on a facred foundation, and are 
immaterial and eternal, are the fame with material forms of poflerior origin, and 
which arc full of variety -and habitude. For the former are tmmrngled, undefiled 
arid fimple, and are eternally eftablifhed in the demiurgus of the univerfc ; pofTefling 
? the undefiled and the pure from inflexible deity, which proceeds together with 
the demiurgus, ' but the fim|J)le from the demiurgic intclled^ual eflcncc, which is 
finglc and impartible, and, as the Chaldaean theologifts would fay, has a fontal fub- 
fiftcnce. You may alio fay that the term i(ft:If leparates form from thofc conceptions 
which are derived from fenfibles (swoyjiMccTa). For no one of thefe is if/elf; fincc they 
accord with the things of which thejr are the conceptions, belong to and fubfift m 
others. But the words fy ///^^ fcparatc form from that which fubfifls in particulars, 
and which is in fomething different from itfelf. 

Neither, therefore, muft we admit their opinion who fay that idea is the fame with 
that which is common in the many : for ideas fubfift prior to the things which are 
common in fenfibles, and the latter derive their fubfiftence from the former. Nor 
muft we afTent to thofe who confider ideas as the fame with thofe conceptions which 
we derive from fenfibles, and who, in confequence of this, inquire how there are not 
ahb ideas of individuals, and of things which are contrary to nature. For the con- 
ceptions of thefe things are entirely fecondary to the particulars from which they are 
excileJd, and arc in us, and not in the power that adorned the univcrfe, and in whom 
wc fay ideas fubfift. Nor yet muft we admic the opinion of thofe who conne^l ideas 
with fpermatic reafons. For the reafons or productive principles in feeds are imperfedl ; 
and thofe in nature, which generates feeds, are deftitute of knowledge. But ideas fubfift 
in energy always the fame, and are cfTentially intelledual. If, therefore, we wifti 
to define their idiom through things which are more known, we muft receive from 
phyfical reafons, the producing that which they produce, by their very being ; but 
from the reafons of art, the being gnoftic of the things which they make, though they 
do not make by their very being. Hence we fay that ideas are demiurgic, and at 
the fame time intelledlual caufcs of all things which are perfeded according to 

nature, 
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nature, being immovable, prior to things moved, limple prior to compofites, and fepsf- 
rate prior to the things which are infcparable from matter. On this account, Parmenidea 
docs not ceafe difcoiirfing concerning them, till at the end of his arguments he fay* 
that they are Gods ; through this fignifying all that we have previoufly obferved. 

With refpedl to the fimilar and the difllmilar, thefe fubfift primarily in the demi- 
urgus, or, to fpeak more clearly, they have in him a fontal fubfiftence ; lince they 
fubfift more confpicuoufly in the affimilalive Gods, and efpecially in the paternal Dei- 
ties of that order, as is evident from the fecond hypothecs of this dialogue. But fince 
the demiurgus poflcfles the one fountain of thefe, the form of fimilitude is alfo con- 
tained in him, prefubfifting in the one monad of ideas. The demiurgus, therefore, 
is a monad comprehenfive of many divine monads, which impart to each other their 
proper idioms : one, the idiom of purity ; another, of an affimilative eflence j and an- 
other of fomcthing elfe, according to which they are allotted their proper hyparxis. For 
it mull not be thought that forms indeed prefubfift, as the caufes of things which arc 
generated according to them, but that there is not a different idea by which generated 
natures become fimilar and diffimilar to forms. Both fimilitude, however, and diffi* 
militude, are immaterial, pure, (imple, uniform, and eternal eflences ; the former, 
being coIle61ive, unific, the caufe of bound, and uniform 5 and the latter, the fource 
of divifion, internal change, and infinity. But the order of thefe ideas is neither in 
the mod generic nor in the mofl: fpecific of forms. For the mod generic arc fuch 
forms as arc participated by all beings, fo that there is not any thing whatever which 
does not fubfift from the participation of thefe, fuch as ejfence, famejiefs, difference i 
fince thefe pervade to all beings. For what is there void of eflence ? what of differ- 
ence ? what of famcnefs ? Do not all things pofTefs a certain hyparxis ? And are they 
not eflentially feparatcd from other things ; and do they not alio communicate with 
them ? If this be the cafe, this triad is the common caufe of all beings. But the 
moft fpecific ideas arc fuch as are naturally adapted to be participated by individual 
forms, fuch as man, horfe, dogj and each of this kind. For thefe proximately gene- 
rate the monads in individuals, fuch as man in particulars, and dog and horfe in the 
many, and in a fimilar manner each of the rcfl. But the forms which fubfift between 
Ihefe, have indeed a very extended fubfiftence, but do not energize ia all beings. 

Tbu«,. 
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Thus, for inftance, juftice fabfifts in fouls, but not in wood and ftones. Among 
thcfe middle forms, therefore, ilmilitude and diffimllitudc mufl be ranked : for thnncrli 
they are participated by mod, yet not by all things; fince, as Proclus well obfcrves, 
where is there either fimilitudc or diffimilitude among infinites ? 

P. 40. For if any meJhouUJbow ihatfmiJars them/elves become dijpmilar^ &c. 

Forms are not to be confidered as entirely unmingled, and without communication 
with each other, but each is that which it is, prcferving its idiom pure; and at the 
fame time it participates of others without confufion, not as becoming foincthing be- 
longing to them, but as receiving the idiom of that which it participates, and to this 
imparting its own idiom. Thus, for inftance, famenefs participates of difference, not 
being difference, and difference participates of famenefs, fo far as they communicate 
with each other. Thus alfo fimilitude and diffimilitude participate of each other ; but 
neither is fimilitude diffimilitude, nor diffimilitude fimilitude. Nor, fo far as the one 
is fimilitude, is it difHmilar, nor, fo far as the other is diffimilitude, fimilar. For the 
CTiprcfTion/ofar as, is twofold., In the firfl; place, it is ufed when one thing is always 
accompanied with another ; as if fomeone fhould fay. So far as there is air, according 
to this there is alfo light ; and fo far as there is light, according to this there is alfo air. 
But admitting that there is illuminated air, yet nerther is air light, nor light air, but 
air is in light, and light in air; becaufe the parts of air and light arc fituatcd near each 
other, and there is no one of thefe according to which the other is not alfo beheld. 
But this expreffion is alfo ufed after another manner, when it is applied to any thing 
which always efTentially introduces another thing ; as when we fay, Man is a recipient 
of fcience. For it is not true that hght is in the air, or air in light, according to this 
fignification, fince air does not entirely cointroduce light, as we fay man cointroduccs 
a recipient of fcience; fince the efi^nce of air is different from that of light. Slmil'- 
tude^ therefore, participates of diffimilitude according to the former of thcfe modes j 
for there is nothing belonging to it which docs not participate of diffimilitude; and 
yet the being of the former is different from that of the latter. For it docs not parti- 
cipate in one part and not in another, fince nothing impedes its pervading through 
diffimilitude ; nor is its Impartible nature of fuch a kind that it participates of it in one 
5 refpe(f^, 
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rcfpccJn, and In another remains unminglctl with it. For the whole proceeds through 
the whole, fimilitnde through diilimilitudc, and in Hke manner diflimilitude through 
fimihtude. Not, indeed, that each, in confequence of being that whieh it is, partici- 
pates of the other; but while it participates it prefcrves its own effence pure. This, 
therefore*, is the peculiarity of incorporeal forms : to pervade through each other with- 
out confufion ; to be diftin6l from each other without feparation ; and to be more 
united than things which are corrupted together, through their impartible nature; and 
to be more diftind from each other than things which arc here feparated, through 
their unminglcd purity. 

Socrates, therefore, %s Pioclus, doubting whether forms fubfifi: in conjun<5iion 
with each other, calling on Zcno to aflifl: him in the folution of this doubt, and Appre- 
hending that forms are not fo mingled that the (imilar itfelf is the diffimilar, calls a 
dogma of this kind 3. prodigy ^ and rejects any fuch mixture. But again, fufpedling that 
forms, through the union of intelligiblcs, participate in a certain refpe(5l of each other, 
he fays he fhould zvonder if any one were able to (how that this is the cale, employing 
for this purpofe the language of one fufpc6ting. And at length inferring that they 
inay be both united and fcparatcd, he calls him who is able to demonftrate this admi' 
^ahle. And here you fee the order of afcent : for Socrates in the firft place denies; 
in the fecond place, he has a fufpicion of the truth ; and in the third place, he is 
firmly convinced of the truth through dcmonftration. And neither is his negation 
of the mixture of forms blamable ; for, according to the mode which he alludes to, 
they are unminglcd : nor is his fufpicion falfe; for in one refpeft they are able to par- 
ticipate of each other, and in another they do not mutually communicate. And his 
lad dccifion is mod: truc| for they are both united with and feparated from each 
other* 

p. 41. Does it alfo appear to you that there is a certain /pedes or form ofjujiice, ^c, 

A divine and demiurgic intcllcd comprehends things multiplied unitedly, things 
;j)artible impartibly, and things divided indivifibly. But it is foul which firft divides 
things which prefubfift in intclle(51 according to fupreme union ; and this is not only 
true of our foul, but likewife of that which is divine. For, becaufe it is not allotted 
intellections which arc alone eftabliflied in eternity, but defires to comprehend the 
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collei^led energy of inlcllccV, afpiring after the perfection which it contains, and it» 
fiinple form of intelligence,— hence, it runs round intelleel, and by the tranfitions of 
its projedive energies divides the impartible nature of forms, pcrccivin"- the beautiful 
hi'df, thejufl ftfelf, and every other form feparately, and undcrflanding all things by 
furveying one at a time, and not all things at once. For, in (hort, as it ranks in the 
third order from ibe one, it very properly poflefres an energy of this kind. For that 
is one alone, and is prior to intellcd^ion. But intellecl undcrrtands all things as one; 
and foul underftands all things by furveying one at a time. Divifion, therefore, firfl; 
fubfids in foul ; and hence thcologifts fay, that in the laceratfons of Bacchus the in- 
telled of the God was preferved , undivided by the providence of Minerva. Ikit foul 
is that which is firft diftributed into parts ; and to this a fediion into feven parts firft 
pertains. It is, therefore, no longer wonderful, that, divine forms prefubfifting uni- 
tedly in the demiurgic intelledl, our foul ftiould apply herfelfto them divifibly, and 
fhould at one time furvey the firft and mofl: common forms; at another, thofe whieb 
poflefs a middle form ; and at another time, the mod partial and as it were individual 
forms. For, fincccven a divine foul divides that which is impartible by its tranfitive* 
adhefions and conta(fts, what ought we to fay concerning a partial foul fuch as ours ? 
Muft it not, much prior to this, apprehend partibly and divifibly things which fubfift 
together and in each other ? It is, therefore, by no means wonderful that inquiries and 
anfvvers fhould at different times apprehend different forms ; juil as external difcourfe 
divides the one and fimple conception of the foul, and temporally pafles through the 
united conceptions of intcHedt. 

The forms, however, which were before mentioned by Socrates are moft generic 
and common, viz. unity, naultitude, fimilitude, diffimilitude, permanency, motion ; 
but thole which are now prefcnted to our view are partly fccondary to thcfe, and 
partly not ; juft as, with refpefl to human virtue, we fay that it is partly fubordlnate 
to, and partly better than, the foul : for, fo far as it is perfective ofit is better than the 
foul, but, fofaras it is fomething belonging to, and fubdfling in, the foul, it is fub- 
ordinate to it. In like manner the good*, the beautiful, and the juft, are partly more 
excellent than forms which produce eflcnccs, and are partly inferior to them. For, fo 

♦ Viz. tbe good, confide red as fubniling among ;<ic3»j and not as that good which is fupercfTential, and 
Ihe prii-ciulc of all things. 

far 
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far as they are mofl generic, t h efe al fo communicalc with them; but the latter arc 
the primary caufes of being to fenfibles, and the former arc the fources of their per- 
fcflion ; the jufl proceeding as far as to fouls, and adorning and pcrfc<Sling thefe, but 
the beautiful extending its illuminations even as far as to bodies. Hence Socrates in 
(he Phaedrus fays, that beauty has the prerogative of being the moft apparent and the 
moft lovely of all things; but that the fplcndour of jufiice is not vifible in the imita- 
tions of it which are here. Again, the good pcrfcdls all things according to the pecu- 
liar cffcnce of each. For the beautiful perfc<5ls according to the fymmctry of form 
with refpedl to matter; and fymmctry then fubfifts when that which is naturally more 
excellent rules over that which is naturally inferior. According to this iymmetry, 
therefore, the beautiful fliines in bodies. But the good illuminates according to the 
perfed ; and is prefent to every thing invcfled with form, when it poflelfcs perfection 
from nature. In this triad, therefore, the firft is the good, the fecond the beautiful, 
and the third the jufl. 

But that there are forms or ideas of thefe, and of all fuch as thefe, as, forinflance, of 
temperance, fortitude, prudence, we fhall find, by confidering that every virtue, and 
every pcrfcdion according to virtue, aflimilates us to a divine nature, and that, by 
how much the more it is inherent in us, by fo much the nearer do we approach to an 
intellectual life. If, therefore, the beautiful and the good, and every virtue, affimi- 
Jate us to intelle(5l, intellect will entirely poflefs the intelledlual paradigms of thefe. 
For, with rcfpecfl to the fimilar, when it is li\id to be fimilarto that which is more ex- 
cellent, then, that which is more excellent pofleflTes that prinvarily which the fubordi- 
iiate nature receiving becomes fimilar to it. The forms of the virtues, therefore, muft 
nccefi^rily fubfifi in intellect: prior to foul. Each of thefe, however, mufi: be confi- 
<lered in a twofold refpc^l, viz. as a divine unity, and as an intelledlual form. Thus, 
for inflance, thejuft which fubfifts in forms is not the fame with that which fubfifts in 
the Gods. For the former is one particular idea, is a part of another, and pofTefl^es 
intelligence proceeding as fiir as to fouls ; but the latter is a certain whole, and pro- 
ceeds in its providential energies as far as to the laft of things. It alfo originates from 
the firft intcllci'^ual Godsj for there it is firft apparent. But the former is an idea 
cootaincd in the demiurgic intelfed. Thus alfo, with refpcft to the beautiful, that 
which fubfifts as a form is dificrent f cm that which is the unity of divine beauty. And 
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the energy of the latter, indeed, is directed to the Gods Co far as they are Gods, and 
ftrft originates fron^ the firft intelligible ; but the former is in ideas, and is beheld about 
ideas. And laflly, with rcfpe^ to the good, one is efiential, and the other, as we 
bave before obferved, is fupereflential. 

P. 42. I mean hair, day, and mud, or any thing eJfe which is vile and ahjeBy &c. 

It is neceffary, fays Proclus, either that there (hould only be ideas of things which- 
fubfift according to nature, or alfo of things which are contrary tothefe; and if only 
of things according to nature, that there fliould alone be ideas of things perpetual, or 
alfo of each of the things which are not perpetual. And if there are alone ideas of 
things perpetual, they muil either be of fuch as are effential, or alfoof fuch as are un- 
cflential. And if of the eflcntial, Ibey muil either be alone confined to wholes, or alfo 
extend to parts; and if to wholes alone, cither to fuch as are alone fimple, or q\(o> 
to fuch as are compofcd from thefe. Such then being the divifion of ideas, we fay, 
that of intellects proceeding from one intellectual eflcnce it is not proper to cflablifh 
paradigms : for that of which there is a paradigm muft ncceflTarily be an image. But 
to call an intelle(9:ual eifcnce an image, is of all things the mofl abfurd : for every 
image is the idol {hIooKov) or refemblance of that of which it is the image ; and the 
Elcan gueft in the Sophifla cxprcfsly denominates an idol not true hang. If, therefore,, 
every intellectual cfience belongs to true being, it will not be proper to denominate it 
either an image or an idol. For, indeed, every intellectual nature is impartiblc,^ and: 
the progreflion of it is effeCled through famenefs; whence alfo fecondary intellects, 
fubiifl in unprocecding union in fuch as are firft, and are partially what the intcllc6l 
which ranks as a whole is totally. But it is neceffary in the image that diflimilitude- 
fhould be mingled with (imilitude ; through the latter of which the image is converted 
to its paradigm. In intellectual eficnees, therefore, there are not image and para- 
digm, but eaufe alone, and things proceeding from caufe. Whence alfo theologifts,. 
placing many fountains in the demiurgic intellect, aflert that there is one of the mul- 
titude of ideas. Hence, not every thing which proceeds from the dcmiurgus proceeds 
according to a formal caufe ; but fuch things as make a more extended progrcfUon, 
and fuch as poiTefs a partible eiTence, thefe fubfift from an ideal caufe. But the other 
6 fountains 
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fountains are generative of intellc<^ual aiul divine hypoflafcs. We muft not, there* 
fore, cftablifh in Intellecl a paradigmatic caufc of every intelledual eflcnce, but a cauf^ 
alone which is charadlerized by unity, and is divine. 

In the next place, it is rcquifite to confidcr if there is a primary caufe of fouls in 
forms, and whether there is one or many. But that there is, indeed, a certain n)onad 
of them in the demiurgus, in which monad every number of fouls is comprehended 
monadically, is evident from the nature of things, and from the doctrine of Plato. 
For, if foul isthefirft generated nature, and that which is primarily partible, it is ne- 
ceffary that the impartible form fhould precede things partible, and the eternal, things 
which are in any way generated. And if, as time is to eternity, fa is foul to intellecl:, 
but time is the image of eternity, it is alfo neceflary that foul fhould be the image of 
intelle<5l. And if in being there is not only life, as Socrates fays in the Philebus, but 
alfo foul, it is neceflary to confider the foul which is there as the paradigm of the mul- 
titude of fouls proceeding from intcllc6), and as comprehending, after the manner of 
imity, both their order and their number. But if there is not one form of rational 
fouls alone, but there are alfo many forms after the one, fince all of them are immor- 
tal, it is ncccfiary that there fhould be a paradigm of each. Again, however, it is- 
impolTible that the proceeding multitude fhould be juft as numerous as that which 
abides: for progreflion increafes quantity, but diminifhes power. We mu ft there- 
fore fay, that there is a monad In the divine intelledl, which is paradigmatic of 
all fouls, from which the multitude of them flows, and which unite<:l!j comprehends- 
the meafure that bounds their number. But with this monad a fecond number is 
connate, divided, and paradigmatic of divine fouls, containing the prof)ef paradigm 
of each, and one form, from which divine fouls proceed firfT, and afterwards the 
multitude coordinate with each. Thus, from the paradigm of tlie foul of the fun, the 
divine foul of the fun firrt proceeds ; in the next place, all fuch angelic fouls as are of 
a folar charac^criftic ; in the third place, fuch as are of a dae^noniacal rank about the 
fun ; and, in the laft place, fuch as are partial : on which account alfo there are co- 
ordinations of parts 1o wholes, and ofaltcndants to their leaders; the one intcllcdlual 
caufc of them imparting union and connec^lion to their progrclTion. In like manner^ 
alfo, the paratligm of the lunar foul firft generates the divine foul about the moon,, 
afterwards the angelic, then the dsemoniacal, and then that which is partial ; and the 

iatcllcdual 
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intcllet'^lual monad comprehends all the number of thefe. The like alfo takes place 
in other divine fouls ; for each has a feparatc idea : but the orders of angelic, demo- 
niacal, or partial fouls, which follow them, participate of the one idea. And a«? the one 
monad of the paradigms of fouls which arc there, gives fubfiftence to the one foul of 
the world, fo the many monads produce the multitude of fouls; and the former 
comprehends the whole multitude uniformly, but the latter, the meafures of their 
proper feries. The demiurgic intclledl, therefore, primarily comprehends the forms 
of divine fouls, which it firfl generates; but each of thefe forms is one and at the 
fame time many; for it ^^7(/2///y contains all the multitude 6f the fouls fubfifling 
under it. And thus every foul fubfifts according to a certain proper paradigm; but 
all do not after the fame manner participate of the fame form. Antient theologifts 
fllfo having the fame conceptions on this fabjecl fay, that the total caufcs of fouls, 
which generate the whole feries of them, are different from the partial caufcs, through 
which they derive a fcparation according to /pecics, and a divifion as it were into 
individual fouls. 

In the next place, with refpe6l to irrational fouls, it is evident that there rs alfo an 
intelligible paradigm of thefe; if we conlidcr irrational fouls to be all fecondary lives, 
and which are divifible about bodies. Whence then do thefe derive their perpetuity ? 
It mufl: neceflarily indeed be from a certain immovable and intellcdual caufc : and 
it appears that this is accompliihcd as follows: 

Again then, one monad 'and one idea mud be arranged prior to thefe, whether it be 
fontal or icnfitive nature, or in whatever other way you may be willing to call it. 
For it may be faid that irrational fouls derive their fubliftencc from the one demiur- 
gic fcnfe, through a gnoftic idiom; but through orexis or appetite, from the highcft 
or fontal nature, which fubfids prior to the multitude of natures. From thefe caufes, 
therefore, the multitude of [)crpetual but naturally irrational fouls proceeds; this 
multitude fubfifling partibly in ctcrrKiI vehicles, in which alf) it is eftabliflicd accord- 
ing to a certain number, and the formal mcafure which is there. For every peri)ctual 
multitude is bounded ; and prior to every bounded multitude /to fubfilts which 
bounds and numbers this nuiltitudc. Thcfc irrational alio proceed from rational fouls, 
or rather from the paradigms which they contain : for, through thefe, here alfo they are 
Aifi)cnded from rational fouls, bccaufc there ijic one meafurc of them, together with 
7 Ibc 
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(he multitude of forms, at the fame time generates this numhcr ofthcfe. Divine 
fouls indeed, and fuch as arc pure, prcfcrve alfo their irrational nature undcfiled ; 
but partial employ irrational fouls, as they have a compofite life, the more excellent 
part having dominion in fome, and being frequently in a ftate of fubje6iion in others. 
From thefe perpetual irrational fouls, fuch as are mortal are allotted their generation ; 
thcfe alfo being preferved according to fpccies, through their intellectual paradigm, 
but the individuals pcrifliiug, bccaufe they derive their fubfitlcnce from the junior ♦ 
Gods, as the irrational prior to thefe are generated from thofe fupernal fouls whofc 
fabricating energy is complicated with the monad of the whole of their feries. Souls 
that perifh, therefore, have a certain analogy to the divine caufes from which they 
derive their fubfirtence, and immortal fouls to their formal caufes. 

In the third place, let us confidcr how we arc to admit a paradigm of Nature. 
For we muft not, as Plato fays, edablidi forms of fire, water, and motion, but deprive 
nature, which is the fource of thefe, of an intellc(5tual caufe. Theologifls indeed 
place the fountain of it in the vivific Goddefs Rhea; for they fay that inimenfc 
Nature is fufpcnded from the (boulders of the goddefs. But, according to Plato, we 
muft fay that the form of it fubfitls in the demiurgic intellcdl, which form is the 
origin of every natural vehicle. Timacus alfo fays, that the demiurgus pointed out 
to fouls the fhiture of the univerfe, and the laws of fate : for in him the one nature 
of all things, and the comprehcnfion of thofe fatal decrees according to .which he 
arranges and divides the univerfe, fubfift. For, if it is the demiurgus who fpeaks, he 
converts fouls to himfcif : but, if this be the cafe, he alfo (liows to them the nature of 
the univerfe, and the laws of fate, fubfifting in himfelf. Hence the one form of 
nature is there; but the fouls alfo that ule, produce the natures which are infpired 
from them ; and thcfe perpetual natures again generate partial and temporal natures. 
It may be concluded, therefore, that the paradigm of natures unitedly comprehends 
in the demiurgic intcllccl the number of fuch as have a perpetual fubliiknce ; but 
that the fcparated caufes of perpetual natures are contained in Vulcan, who according 
to ihcologitis is the fabricator of the form of body alone. For from this divinity every 
pbyiical order, and the number of natures, proximately fubfift and are levivified. 

* See the Timxui, 

In 
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In the fourth place, with refpedl to bodies, mufl we not admit that the one and 
total caufe ot'thefe is in the firft demiurgus, which caufc comprehends all the number 
of the bodies that rank as wholes ? hut, after this monad, that the fcparated caufes of 
bodies which rank as parts fabfitl in the fabricating caufe of a corporeal nature? 
This, indeed, mufl ncceflarily be the cafe : for he who comprehends the one mun- 
dane form is the firft father of the univcrfe; and thofe things which are generated 
through neceflity mud confequently be parts; and thefc require the providence of that 
power which fabricates bodies. Befidcs, this alfo is evident, that, as we faid of fouls, it 
is here likewifc rcquifite to aiTcrt that there arc intelle6lual andYormal caufes of divine 
bodies ; for the vehicles of daemons and partial fouls participate of thefe caufes in a 
fccond and third gradation. Thus, for inftancc, the form of the folar body generates 
alfo the folar vehicles of daemons and partial fouls ; and hence, as foul is to foul, fo is 
vehicle to its proper fphere. And, iti fliort, fmce there is a multitude of divine caufes, 
the caufes of bodies mud be confidcred as fubfifling differently in different divinities. 
Thus, in Vulcan, the fabricator of body, the feparated caufes of bodies, fo far as 
bodies, fubfifi: ; but in the generative principles of fouls they fubfift pfychically ; and in 
Jupiter, the demiurgus of wholes, they fubfift as animals, thence deriving their hy- 
poftafis both according to fouls and bodies. 

It now remains that we confider, with refpedl to matter, whether there is alfo a 
form of this. And here perhaps it is neceflary, that as in fouls, natures, and bodies, 
fabrication does not begin from the imperfedl ; fo likewife in matter, prior to that which 
is formlefs, and which has an evanefcent being, that which is in a certain refpedl form, 
and which is beheld in one boundary and permanency, will be the paradigm of matter. 
This likewife will pofTefs a twofold generation, viz. from its paradigm, and from a 
divine caufe alone : for every thing intelledlual produce* in conjundlion with divinity; 
but divinity proceeds by itfclf, and as far as to things which do not pofTefs their gene- 
ration from intelle61ual form. 

After having, therefore, contidcred the fimple hypoflafcs of beings, let us dirc(5l 
our attention to the things compofed from thefe,— I mean animals and plants. For 
there will be intelledlual paradigms of a!l thefe; becaufe not the genus alone but 
likewife the fpecies of each gives conipletion to the univcrfe, and makes it more (imilar 
to its paradigm. For the intelligible world comprehends all fuch animals intelligibly 

as 
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as the apparent world contains fenlibly. Each therefore of thefc is afTimllated to a 
certain intclled^ual form : but animal itfelf^ or the extremity of the intelligible triad, 
comprehends unitedly and intelligibly the caufes of fouls, bodies, and animals. For, 
as it contradls in the tetrad of ideas all the number of them, fo it preafTumcs accord- 
ing to union the diftributed cautes of things which are as it were (imple, and^ alfo of 
fuch which are as it were compofitc in intellectuals. For, in (liort, the univerfal 
and the eflenllal are thence derived. Or whence do things poflcfs the never- failing, 
if there is no eternal caufe ? Whence that which is common, and which extends to a 
muHltude of things ? For whatever is derived from the circular motion of the heavens 
is partial, fince the motion itfelf of the heavens is in a certain rcfpeCl partial. But that 
univerfal fhould be generated from that which is partial, is among the number of 
things impofllble. Every form, therefore, both of plants and animals, thence fubfifts 
according to a certain intelledual paradigm. For every thing generated, and every 
thing which ha^ in any refpcd a ftibfiflence, has its being from a caufe. Whence 
then are thefe vifible forms, and from wliat caufe ? Shall we fay, from one that is 
mutably ? But this is impoflible. They muft, therefore, derive their fubliftence from 
an immovable caufe, fince they are perpetual. And we fay that an intellecSlual is a 
caufe of this kind : for it abides perfeCily in eternity. Shall we admit, therefore, that 
there are not only forms of fpecics, but alfo of particulars ? as, for inftance, of So- 
crates, and of every individual, not fo far as he is a man, but fo far as he is a parti- 
cular individual. But if this be the cafe, mud not the mortal be neceflarily im- 
mortal ? For, if every thing which is generated according to idea is generated accord- 
ing to an immovable caufe, and every thing which fubfifts according to an immovable 
caufe is immutable in eficnce, Socrates, and each individual of the human fpecics, 
will be eftablifhcd according to a perpetual famenefs of efTcnce; which is impoflible. 
It is llkewife abfurd that idea fhould at one time be the paradigm of fomething, and 
at another not. For eternal being poflcfles whatever it does pollefs eternally ; and 
hence, that which is paradigmatic will cither not potTcls form, or will always pofiefs 
it ; fincc it would be abfurd to afTcrt that there is any thing accidental among ideas. 
1( therefore it is a paradigm, it is neceflary that the image of it alfo fhould be 
erj)Ctual : for every paradigm is the paradigm of an image. But if it is at one 
time eflcntial, and at another not, it will alfo at one time be a paradigm, and at 
VOL. in, ^ c another 
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another nbt. Befides, is it not neceflary to be perfuaded by Socrates, who fays that 
vi<e are led to admit the fubfillence of ideas, tliat we may have the one prior to the 
many ? 'For, if there are ideas of particulars, there will be one prior to one, or rather 
infinites prior to Unites ; fince, fenfible natures being finite, ideas will be infinite. 
Nothii^, however, can be more abfurd than this : for things nearer to fh one arc 
mone bounded., according to number, than fuch as are more remote from it. And 
hence it appears tliat there can be no i<feas of individuals. Since, however, every 
thing which is generated is generated from a certain oaufe, we nuift alfo admit that 
there are caufes of individuals ; thet)n« general caufc being the order of the nniverfe, 
but the many caufes, the motion of the heavens, partial nattires, the chara6leriflic 
peculiarities of the feafons, climates, and the infpei^live guardians of thefe. -For, the 
caufe being moved moves together with itfelf, in a certain refped, that which is gene- 
rated from it. Hence, from the idioms of the prefiding caufes, different appropriate 
figures, colours, voices, and motions are imparted to difl^erent animals. For the ge- 
nerations are various in different places , and partial natures not only proceed from 
the whole of nature, but receive fomething from the idiom of feeds, and are fafhioned 
by verging to bodies, and becoming as it were eminently corporeal, through departing 
from themfelves. We fee, therefore, that they do not fubfift from a paradigmatic caufe: 
for it is not the fame thing to fubfift from a caufc, and to be generated according to a 
pdradigm. For caufe is multifarioufly predicated, one of which is the paradigmatic. 

Again, with refpedl to parts, fhall we fay that there are alfo ideas of thefe, fo that 
there is not only a paradigm of man, but alfo of finger and eye, and every thing of this 
kind ! Indeed, becaufe each of thefe is univerfal and cflence, it fubfifts from a cer- 
tain ffeble caufe ; but becaufe they are parts, and not wholes, they are fubordinatc to 
an impartible and intellectual effcnee. For there is no abfurdity in admitting that 
fuch things as are not only parts, but wholes, fubfift according to that eflR?nce ; but it is 
abfurd to admit this of fuch things as arc parts only. For the generation of wholes is 
from thence, fince the uniform, prior to the multiplied, and the whole, prior to part, is 
thence derived. Will it not, therefore, be right to afl:ert of all fuch things, that the 
caufes of them are not intellectual, (for every intellect is impartible, and confequcntly 
wholes fubfift in it prior to parts, and impartible prior to partible natures,) but that 
they are pfychical and phyfical. For that which is primarily partible is in fouls, and 
J after 
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efter thefe In natures. Here, therefore, there is a reafon and form of finger and tooth, 
and of each of tbefe. And the wholenefs of thefe, indeed, prefubfifts in intelledl, but 
that which in the one alfo comprehends nnultitudc is in fouls. That which vitally 
diflributes the one from the multitude is in natures ; and that which makes a divifion 
accompanied with interval is in bodies. In fhort, it muft not be denied that there arc 
definite dsemoniacal caufes of thefe, as invocations upon the finger, eye, and heart 
evince : but of the wholes which comprehend thefe parts there ^re divine caufes. 

In the next place let us confider accidents. Have thefe then alfo ideas, or is there 
alfo a twofold confidcraiion about thefe ? For fomc of them are pcrfe6live of, and 
give completion to, efTences, fuch as fimilitude, beauty, health, and virtue ; but others 
fubfift indeed in efTences, yet do not give completion to, nor perfecl them, fuch as 
whitenefs, blackncfs, and every thing of this kind. Things, therefore, which give 
completion to, and arc perfedlive of, eilenccs have paradigmatic caufes prec€dane- 
oufly ; but things which are ingencrated in bodies are indeed produced according tc 
reafon, and the temj)crament of bodies is not fufficient to their generation, but form is 
derived inwardly from nature, yet they are not produced according to a certain definite 
intelle^lual caufe. For the eflential, the perfective, and the common, pertain to forms} 
but that which is deprived of all thefe fubfifts from fome other caufe, and not from the 
firft forms. For nature, receiving the order of forms proceeding into corporeal malles, 
divides wholes from parts, and eflenccs from accidents, which prior to this were united 
and impartible J expanding thefe by her divifive powers. It is not indeed poffible, that 
things perfedly divided (hould immediately fubfifl from things united, and things mofl 
partial from fuch as are moil common ; but a divifion mufl neceflarily be produced 
from the condition of fubje(5tion in the natures which fubfifl between. We mufl 
therefore admit, that there is a caufe of figure which is the prolific fource of all 
figures, and one monad of numbers which is generative of all numbers; fince even 
the monad which is with us evinces that it contains unitedly the even and the odd, 
and all the forms of numbers. What then ought we to think concerning the monad 
which is there ? Mufl it not be, that it is uniformly the caufe of all things, and that 
its iiifiriite power generates nlfo in us infinite number ? Indeed, this mull nccefTarily 
be the cafe, fince the monad which is here proceeds as the image of that. 

In the next place, with refpeel to things artificial, fhall we fay that there are ideas 
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alfo of tbefe > Socrates, indeed, in the Republic, does not rcfufc to fpeak of the idea 
of a bed/and of a table ; but there he calls theproduaive principle in the dianoetic p^'rt 
of the artiil, idea, and fays that this produ^ive principle is the progeny of divinity, bc-^ 
caufe he was of opinion that the artificial itfelf is imparted to fouls from divinity. For, 
if it fhould be fliid that the forms of thefe are in intellea, whether do thefe pervade to 
the fenfiblc world immediately, or through nature as a medium ? For, if immediately, 
it will be abfurd, fince a progrefiion of this kind no where fubfias in other forms, but 
fuch things as are nearer to intellect are the firft participants of ideas. But if through 
nature as a medium, becaufe the arts are faid to imitate nature,* mueh prior to art na- 
ture will poiTefs the forms of things artificial. But all things which are generated 
from nature live, and undergo generation and increafe, if they belong to things which 
are generated in matter : for nature is a certain life, and the caufe of things vital. It- 
is however impofTible that a bed, or any thing elfe which is the produ^liom of art,, 
fhould live and be increafcd. And hence things artificial will not have prcfubfi fling- 
ideas, nor intclledlual paradigms of their fubfiftence. If, however, (bme one fliould be- 
willing to call thefciences arts, we muft make the following divifion : — Of arts, fuch 
as lead back the foul, and affimilate it to intelletSl, of thefe we mufi admit that there 
are ideas, to which they affimilate us: for figure, and th^ intelligence of figure, are- 
limilar, and alfo number, and the intelligence of number. We muft admit, therefore-, 
that there are ideas of arithmetic, mufic, geometry, and aftronomy, not indeed fo far 
as they are applied to pra6lical purpofes, but fo far as they are intellev^ual, and infpec- 
live of divine forms. For thefe indeed conjoin us with intelle(5i, when, like the Cory- 
ph^an philofopher in theTheaetetus, we aftronomize above the heavens, furvey the in- 
telledlual harmony according to which the demiurgus generated fouls and this uni« 
verfe, and contemplate that number which fubfifts in all forms occultly and feparatcly, 
and the intelle61ual figure, which is generative of all figures, and according to wliicb 
the' father of the univerfe convolves the world, and gives to each of the elements its 
proper figure. Of thefe, therefore, we muft eftablifti ideas, and of fuch other fcicnces 
as elevate fouls to intelleft, and the aftiftance of which we require in running back to 
the intelligible. But, with refpedl to fuch feiences as pertain to the foul while fporU 
jng and employing herfelf about mortal concerns, and adminiftering to human indi- 
gence, of thefe there are no intelleaual forms, but the foul poftefTcs a power in opi- 
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nion, which is the fruitful fource of theorems, and is naturally adapted to generate and 
jadgeof fuch-like particulars. There are, however, by no means fcparate forms of 
the arts, or of things artificial. But it is not wonderful that the caufes of thefe fhould 
fubfill in daemons, who arc faid to be the infpedlive guardians of arts, and toi mpart 
them to men ; or that they fliould alfo be fymbolically in the Gods. Thus, for in-^ 
fiance, a certain daemon of the order of Vulcan is faid to prcfide over the brazier's art, 
and to contain the form of this art ; but the mighty Vulcan himfelf is faid fymbolically 
to fabricate the heavens from brafs. In a fimilar manner, there is a certain Minerva! 
daemon who prefides over the weaver's art, Minerva herfelf being celebrated as weav- 
ing it! a different and demiurgic manner the order of intellec^hial forms. 

In the next place, withrefpe^ to evil, mufl we fay that there is fuch thing as evil 
i^fclf, the idea of evils ? or fhall we fay, that as the form of things endued with interval 
is impartible, and of things multiplied*, monadic, fo the paradigm of things evil is 
good ? For the afTertion is by no means fane, which admits that evil itfelf fubfifts^ 
among ideas, left we.fhould be compelled to fay that divinity himfelf is the caufe of 
thofc evils of which he contains the paradigms ; though we, when we look to thofe. 
paradigms, become better than we were before. But if fome one fhould fay that the, 
form of evils is goodj we afk, whether it is alone good in its eflbnce, or alfo in its 
energy? For, if in its efTence alone, it will be productive of evil by its energy,, 
which it is not lawful to affert ;. but if in its energy alfo, it is evident that what is ge- 
nerated by it will be good. For the effe(5l of beneficent power and energy is good,, 
no lefs than the efFedl of fire is hot. Evil, therefore, fo far as evil, is not generated 
according to a certain paradigm. But if, as Parmenides alfo fays,. every idea is a God,. 
and no God, as we learn from the Republic, is the caufe of evil, neither muft we [■^y„ 
that ideas being Gods are the caufes ^of eviF. But paradigms are the caufes of the 
things of which they are paradigms ; and hence, no idea is the caufe of evil.. 

From all that has been faid, we may fummarily colle6l that ideas are of univerfal. 
cflences, and of the perfections in thefe. For the good, the efTcntial, and the perpe- 
tual, are mod adapted to forms ; the fnft of thefe pervading from the firft caufe, the 
fecond from the highef! being, and the third from eternity, to the firft oydcr of forms. 
From thefe three elements, therefore, we may define what things are generated accord* 
jng to a certain paradigmatic intelledlual caufe, and what fubfift from other principles,. 
6 andi 
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and not from an intellcdlual paradigm. For hair, though it fhoald be a leading part, 
will not be there ; for it has been fliown that other things are there, and not parts. 
But clay is an indefinite mixture of two elements not fubfifling according to a pby- 
fical reafon ; (ince we are alfo acciiftomed to coDnc<5l together ten thoufand other 
particulars for our ufc. We do not I>owcver refer any thing of this kind to form : for 
thefe works are cither the offspring of art, or of a ddibcrative tendency to things in 
our power. And as to mud, fince it is a certain evil of that with which it fubfifb, it 
cannot fubfift from ideas, becaufe, as we have (hown, nothing evil is generated from 
thence. On this account thefe things, becaufe they are exits and privations of ideas, 
do not from them derive their origin. For darknefs is a privation of light ; but th^; 
fun, being the caufc of light, is not alfo the caufe of its privation. In like manner, 
intcUed, being the caufe of knowledge, does not alfo give fubfiftence to ignorance, 
which is the privation of knowledge ; and foul, being the fupplier of life, does not: 
alfo impart a privation of life. But if fome one (hould fay that intellcft knowing 
good knows alfo evil, and on this account fhould place evil in intelledl, to this, 
we muft reply, that there is no paradigm of evil in intelledl, but that it pofTciles 
a knowledge of evil ; and that this is the paradigm of all the knowledge of evil,, 
which he who receives is benefited. For ignorance is evil, but not the knowledge 
of ignorance, this being one knowledge both of itfelf and of ignorance. For, if 
we thus fpeak, we (hall neither introduce ideas of things evil, as fome of the Platonifls 
have, nor (hall we fay that intellect alone knows things of a more excellent nature, 
as others have aflerted ; but, ranking between both, we fhall admit that it has a know- 
ledge of evils, but we (hall not introduce a paradigmatic caufe of ihefe, (ince it would 
be evil. 

The following tranflation of extradls from the beginning of the MS. of Damafcius 
mi^i a^yjMVy or concerning PRiNCirLEs, may be confidcred as an admirable comment 
on the concluding part of the firll hypothelis of this dialogue, where it is inferred 
(p. 1 60.) that the one neither is one, nor ts ; and that it can neither be named, nor 
fpoken of, nor conceived by opinion, nor be known, nor perceived by any being. 
The extracSls are taken and tranflated from the MS. in the Bodleian library. The 
difficulty of tranflating thele extradls, like the fublimity which they contain, can be 
known only to a few. 

Whether 
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Whether (hall we fay that tlie one principle of all things is beyond all things ? or 
that it is fomething belonging to all things, being as it were the fummit of the things 
proceeding from it ? And (hall we fay that all things fubfift together with it, or that 
they are poftcrior to and originate from it ? For if fome one fhould a(Tert this, how 
will the principle be fomething external to all things ? For, thofe things are in fhort 
all, of which no one whatever is abfent. But the principle is abfent, as not ranking 
among all things. All things, therefore, are not {imply pofterior to the principle, but 
'befidcs the principle. Further ftill, all things muil be considered as many finite 
things : for things infinite will plainly not be all. Nothing, therefore, will be exter- 
nal to all things. For allnefs {iravioTYig) is a certain boundary and comprehenfion, in 
which the principle is the boundary upwards, and that which is the ultimate pro- 
ccflion from the principle, the boundary downwards. All things, therefore, fubfift 
together with the boundaries. Again, the principle is coordinated with the things 
which proceed from the principle ; for it is faid to be and is the principle of them. 
The caufe alfo is coordinated with the things caufed, and that which is firft with the 
things poflerior to the firft. But things of which there is one. coordination, being 
many, are faid to be all 5 fo that the principle alfo is among all things. And, in fljort, 
we call fuch things as we conceive to fubfift in any way. whatever, all things ; and we 
alfo conceive the principle to fubfift. Hence we arc accuflomed to call all the city, 
the governor and the governed, and all the race, the begetter and the begotten^ 
But if all things fubfift together with the principle, will not the principle be fomething 
belonging to all things, the principle alfo being afllimed in conjun6lion with all things? 
The one coordination, therefore, of all things, which we fay is all, is without a prin- 
ciple, and without a caufe, left we fhould afcend to infinity. It is however necefHiry 
that every thing fhould cither be the principle, or from the principle. All things, 
therefore, are cither the principle, or from the principle. But if the latter be the 
cafe, the principle will not fubfift together with all things, but will be external to all 
things, as the principle of the things proceeding from it. If the former be admitted, 
what will that be which will proceed from all things, as from the principle? All 
things^ therefore, arc neither the principle, nor from the principle *. Further ft ill, 
all things arc in a certain rcfpc6t beheld fubfifting in multitude, and a certain fcpara-. 

•* For the principle fo far as it is the principle racks among all things. 

tioQ.^ 
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ion. For we cannot conceive the all without thefe. How, therefore, do a certain 
reparation and nnultitudc diredlly^'appear ? Or are not all things every where in 
reparation and multitude ? But is //je one the fummit of the many, and the moTiad the 
united Aibdftence of things which arefeparated from each other ? And, ft ill further, is 
^he one more fimple than the monad f In the firft place, however, if this be faid, every 
monad is number, though fubfilling contradledly and in profound union ; and thus 
the monad alfo is all things. And, in the next place, the one is not fomelhing belong- 
ng to the many ; for thus it would give completion to the mafiy, in the fame manner 
as each of other things. But as numerous as are the many act^ording to a certain 
divifion, ^o numerous alfo will the one be prior to divifion, according to the every way 
impartible. For it is not the one as that which is fmalloll, as Speufippus appears to 
fay, but it is the one as all things. For by its own fimplicity it accedes to all things, 
im<l makes all things to be one. 'Hence all things proceed from it, becaufc it is 
itfclf all things prior to all- And as that which has an united fubfiftencc is prior to 
things which are feparated from each other, fo the one is many prior to the many. But 
^hen we expand every conception belonging to our nature to all things, then we do 
not predicate all things after the fame manner, but in a triple rcfpedl at lead ; viz. 
unlcaUyy unitedly, and in a multiplied manner. All things, therefore, are from the one, 
and with reference to the one, as we are accuftomcd to fay. If then, according to a 
more ufual manner of fpcaking, wc call things which confift in multitude and fcpara- 
lion all things, wc mud admit that the united, and in a ftill greater degree the one, arc 
the principles of thefe. Bat if we confider thefe two as all things, and afllime them 
in conjun(!^ion with all other thing?, according to habitude and coordination with 
them, as we have, before Hiid, we mud then inveftigate another principle prior to all 
things, which it is no longer proper to consider as in any way all things, nor to co- 
arrange with its progeny. For if feme one fliould (ay that the one, though it is all 
tilings which have in any rcfpcdl a fubfiftencc, yet is one prior to all things, and is 
more one than //// things -, fince it is one by itfelf, but all things as the caufe of all, and 
^iccording to a coordination with all things ; — if this fliould be faid, the one will thus 
be doubled, and we ourfelvcs fhall become doubled, and multiplied about its Simpli- 
city. For by being the one it is all things after the mod fimple manner. At the 
iame time alfo, though this fhould be faidj it is neccflary that the principle of all things 

fliould 
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lliould be exempt from all things, and confequently that it fliould be exempt from the 
mod fimple alkefs, and from a fimplicity abforbing all things, fuch as is that of ilfc 
one. Our foul, therefore, prophefies that the principle which is beyond all things 
that can in any refpcd be conceived, is uncoordinated with all things. Neither, there- 
fore, muft it be called principle, nor caufe, nor that which is firft, nor prior to all 
things, nor beyond all things. By no means, therefore, muft we celebrate it as all things, 
nor, in (hort, is it to be celebrated, nor recalled into memory. For, whatever we con«. 
ccive or confider is either fomething belonging to all things, or is all things, although 
analyfing we fhould afcend to that which is moH fimple, which is the moft compre- 
henfive of all things, being as it were the ultimate circumference, not of beings, but 
of non-beings: for, of beings, that which has an united fubfillence, and is perfedtly 
without feparation, is the extremity, fince every being is mingled from elements which 
arc cither loutui and infinity y or the progeny of tbefe. But the one is limply the laft 
boundary of the many. For we cannot conceive any thing more fimple than that 
which is perfei^ly one ; which if we denominate the principle, and caufe, the firft and 
the moft fimple, thcfe and all other things are there only according to the one. But 
we not being able to contracSl our conceptions into profound union, are divided about 
it, and predicate of /^ o«^ the diftributed multitude which is in ourfelves; unlefs we 
defpife thefe appellations alfo, becaufe the many cannot be adapted to the one, Henco 
it can neither be known nor named ; for, if it could, it would in this refpe<5l be inany. 
Or thcfe things alfo will be contained in it, according to the one. For the nature of 
4he one is all-receptive, or rather all-producing, and there is not any thing whatever 
which the one '19 not. Hence all things are as it were evolved from it. It is, there- 
fore, properly caufe, and the firft, the end, and the laft, the defenfivc enclofure of all 
things, and the pne nature of all things 5 not that nature which is in things, and which 
proceeds from th^ one^ but that which is prior to them, which is the moft impartible 
fummit of all thftigs whatever, and thegreateft comprehenfion of all things which in 
any refpedl are faid to have a being. 

But if the one is the caufe of all things, and is comprehenfive of all things, what 
afcent will there be for us beyond this alfo ? For we do not ftrive in vain, extending 
ourfelves to that which Is nothing. For that which is not even one, is not according 
to the moft juft mode of fpeaking. Whence then do we conceive that there is 

VOL. HI, ^ i> fomething 
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fomething beyond the one? for the many require nothing elfe than the one, Ancl: 
hence the one alone is the caufc of the nmny. Hence alfo the one is entirely c lufey 
becaufe it is necefTary that the caufe of the many fliould alone be the one. For it 
cannot be nothing; fince nothing is the caufe of nothing. Nor ca-n it be the manyr- 
for fo far as many they are uncoordinated ; and the many will not be one caufe. But 
if there are many caufes, they will not be caufes of each other, through being unco- 
ordinated, and through a progrcdion in a circle, the fame things being caufes and 
the things caufed. Each, therefore, will be the caufc of itfclf; and thus there will be 
no caufe of the many. Hence it is neceflary that the one Ihould be the caufe of the 
many, and which is alfo the caufe of their coordination : for there is a certain con- 
ipiring coordination, and a union with each other. 

If, therefore, fome one thus doubting fhould fay that the one is a fufficient principle, 
and fhould add as the fummit that 'we have not any conception or fufpicion more 
limple than that of the one, and fhould therefore afk how we can fiifpe(51 any thing 
beyond the lad fufpicion and conception we are able to frame; — iffoine one fhould 
thus fpeak, we nrwifl pardOn the doubt. For Brfpeeulatlon of this klntl i . as it fccms 
inacceffible and immenfe : at the fame time, however, from things more known to us 
we muft extend the ineffable parturitions of our foul, to the ineffable cofcnfation of 
this fublime truth. For, as that which fubfifls without is in every refpe(5l more 
honourable than that which fubfifts with habitude, and the uncoordinated than the 
coordinated, as the theoretic than the political life, and Saturn for inflance than Juplterj 
being than forms, and the one than ihemajiy^ of which the one is the principle ; ^o^ in fliort, 
that which tranfcends every thing of this kind is more honourable than all caufes and 
principles, and is not to be confidered as fubfiflingin any coarrangement ancl habitude; 
lince the one is naturally prior to the many^ that, which is moft fimple to things moro 
compofitCj and that which is moft comprchenfive to the> things whiclvit comprehends. 
So that, if you are willing thus to fpeak, thejirji is beyond all fuch oppofition, not only 
that which is in things coordinate, but even that which takes place from- its fubfiftcnce 
as the fir ft. The one, therefore, and the united are pofterior to the firft : for thcfe 
caufally contain multitude as numerous as that which is unfolded from them. The 
me, however, is no lefs one, if indeed it is not more fo, becaufe feparate multitude is 
pofterior to and not in it \ and the united is no lefs united becaufe it contraded in 
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one things feparatcd prior to reparation. Each of thefc, therefore, is all things, 
whether according to coordination, or according to their own nature. But all things 
cannot be things firfl:, nor the principle. Nor yet one of them alone, becaufe this 
one will be at the fame time all things, nccording to the one \ but wc fliall not yet 
have difcovered that which is beyond all things. To which we may alfo add, that 
the 07ie is the fummit of the many^ as the caufe of the things proceeding from it. 
We may Hkcwife fay that we form a conception of /Z"^ 0/2^ according to a purified 
fufpicion extended to that which is mod fimple and mod comprchenfive. But that 
which is mod venerable mud nccedarily be incomprehenfible by all conceptions and 
fufpicions; fmce alfo, in other things, that which always foars beyond our conceptions is 
more honourable than that which is more obvious : fo that what flies from all our 
fufpicions will be mod honourable. But, if this be the cafe, it is nothing. Let however 
nothing be twofold, one better than the one, the other poderior to fenfibles. If alfo wc 
drive in vain in aderting thefe things, driving in vain is likewife twofold ; the one falling 
into the ineffable, the other into that which in no refpedl whatever has any fub- 
ddcnce. For this alfo is ineffable, as Plato fays, but according to the worfe, but that 
according to the better. If, too, we fearch for a certain advantage arifing from it, 
this is the mod neccffary advantage of all others, that all things thence proceed as 
from an adytum, from the ineffable, and in an ineffab^ manner. For neither do 
they proceed as the one produces the many^ nor as the united ih'xng?^ feparated, but as 
the ineffable fimilarly produces all things, ineffably. But if in afferting thefe things 
concerning it, that it is ineffable, that it is no one of all things, that it is incompre- 
henfible, we fubvert what we fiy, it is proper to know that thefe are the names and 
words of our parturitions, daring anxioudy to explore it, and which, dandingin the vedi- 
bulcsof the adytum, announce indeed nothing pertaining to the ineffable, but fignify 
the manner in which wc are affected about it, our doubts and difappointment ; nor 
yet this clearly, but through indications to fuch as are able to underdand thefe 
invedigations. We alfo fee that our parturitions fufter thefe things about the one, 
and that in a fimilar manner they are folicitous and fubverted. For the one, fays Plato, 
if it is, is not the one. But if it is not, no adertion can be adapted to it : fo that neither 
can there be a negation of it, nor can any name be given to it ; for neither is a name 

402 fimple. 
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finiplc. Nor is there any opinion nor fcience of it ; for neither arc thefc fimple : nor 
is intelica itfclf fimple. So that the one is in every refpedl unknown and inedablc; 
What then ? Shall we inveiligate fomething elfe beyond the ineffable ? Or, per- 
haps, indeed, Plato leads us incftably through the one as a medium, to the inefFable 
beyond the one, which is now the fubjedl of difcuflion ; and this by an ablation of the 
oney in the fame manner as he leads us to the one by an ablation of other things. For^ 
that he gives to the one a certain pofition is evident from his Sophiftn, where he de- 
monftrates that it fubfifts prior to being, itfelf by itfclf. But if, having afcended as far 
ds to the one, be is filent, this alfo is becoming in Plato to be perfe<aiy (ilcnt, after the 
manner of the antients, concerning things in every refpe<J:\ unfpeakable : for the dif- 
courfc vv^as, indeed; mod dangerous, in eonfequcnce of falling on idiotical ears. In* 
deed, when difcourfing concerning that which in no refpe<5l has any fubfiftence, he 
fubverts his aflertions, and is fearful of falling into the fea of diffimilitude, or, rather, 
of unfubfifting void. But if demonftrations do not accord with the one, it is by no 
means wonderful : for they are human and divifible, and more compofite than is fit, 
indeed, they are not even adapted to being, fince they are formal, or rather they are 
neither adapted to forms nor effences. Or, is it not Plato himfelf, who in his Epiftlcs* 
evinces that we have nothing which is fignificant of form, no type, nor name, nor dif- 
courfe, nor opinion, nor fdCnce ? For it is intelledl alone which can apprehend ideas 
by its projecting energies, which we cannot poflefs while bufily engaged in difcourfe. 
If, therefore, we even energize intellectually, iince in this cafe our intelledlion is cha- 
radterized by form, we (hall not accord with the united and with being. And if at any 
time we are able to projedl a eontradled intelligence, even this is unadapted and dif- 
cordant with the one. If, alfo, we energize according to the moil profoundly united 
intelligence, and through this occultly perceive the one it/elf, yet even this is expanded 
only as far as to the one, if there is a knowledge oithe one ; for this we have not yet de- 
termined. At the fame time, however, let us now apply ourfelves to the difcuflion of 
things of fuch great importance, through indications and fufpicions, being purified, 
with refpedl to unufual conceptions, and led through analogies and negations, defpif- 
ing what we poflTefs with refped to thefe, and advancing from things more difhonour- 

* See the feventh Epiftle of Plato* 
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able with us to things more honourable. Shall we therefore fay, that the nature which 
we now inveftigatc as the firft, is To perfed^ly ineffable, that it muft not even be ad- 
mitted concerning it that it is thus ineffable; but that the one is ineffable, as flying 
from all compofition of words and names, and all diflindlion of that which is known 
from that which knows, and is to be apprehended in a manner the moft fimple and 
comprehcnfive, and that it is not one alone as the idiom of one, but as one all th'mgSy 
and one prior to all things, and not one which is fomething belonging to all things ? 
Thefe, indeed, are the parturitions of the foul, and are thus purified with refpedl to 
ihejimply one^ and that which is truly the one caufe of all things. But, in (hort, we 
thus form a conception of the one which we contain as the fummit or flower of our 
efTcnce, as being more proximate ^nd allied to us, and more prompt to fuch a fufpicion 
of that which nearly leaves all things behind it. But, from fome particular thing which 
is made the fubje<5l of hypothefis, the tranfition is eafy to that which is fimply fuppofed, 
though we fhould in no refpedl accede to it, but, being carried in that which is moft 
fimplc in us, fliould form a fufpicion concerning that which is prior to all things. The 
one, therefore, is thus effable, and thus ineffable; but that which is beyond it is to 
be honoured in the mofl perfect filence, and, prior to this, by the mofl per(e<5l igno- 
rance*, which defpifes all knowledge. 

Let us, therefore, now confidcr, in the fecond place, how it is faid" to be perfedly 
unknown. For, if this be true, how do we aflert all thefe things concerning it ? For 
we do not elucidate by much difcuflion about things of which we are ignorant. But 
if it is in reality uncoordinated with all things, and without habitude to all things, and 
is nothing of all things, nor even the om itfelf, thefe very things are the nature of it. 
Befides, with refpedl to its being unknown, we cither know that it is unknown, or we 
are ignorant of this. But if the latter, how do we fay that it is perfedly unknown ? 
And if we know this, in this refpe<5l therefore it is known. Or (hall we fay that it 
is known, that the unknown is unknown ? We cannot therefore deny one thing of 
another, not knowing that which is the fubjedl of the negation ; nor can we fay that 

* As that which is below all knowledge is an ignorance worfe than knowledge, fo th« filence in which 
ourafccnt to the incfFable terminates is fucceeded by an Ignorance fupcrior to all knowledge. Let it, how- 
ever, be carefully remembered, that fuch an ignorance is only to be obtained after the moft fcientific and in- 
telleftual energies. 
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it is not this or that, when we can in no refpedl reach it. How, therefore, can wc 
deny of that of which wc are perfedlly ignorant the things which we know ? For this 
is juft as if fomc one who was blind from his birth fhould iiflcrt that heat is not in 
colour. Or perhaps, indeed, he alfo will juftly fay, that colour is not hot. For he 
knows this by the touch ; but he knows nothing of colour, except that it is not tan- 
gible : for he knows that he does not know it. Such a knowledge, indeed, is not a 
knowledge of colour, but of his own ignorance. And we alfo, when we fay that the 
firft is unknown, do not announce any thing of it, but we confefs the manner in which 
we areafFed^ed about it. For the non-perception of the blind man is not in the co- 
lour, nor yet his blindnefs, but in him. The ignorance, therefore, of that of which 
■we are ignorant is in us. For the knowledge of that which is known, is in him that 
■knows, and not in the thing known. But if knowledge is in that which is known, 
being as it were the fplendour of it, (b fome one (hould fay ignorance is in that which is 
unknown, being as it were the darknefs of it, or obfcurity, according to which it is 
unknown by, and is unapparent to, all things,-^he who fays this is ignorant, that as 
blindnefs is a privation, fo likewife all ignorance, and that as is the invifiblc, fo that of 
which we are ignorant, and which is unknown. In other things, therefore, the priva- 
tion of this or that leaves fomething elfe. For that which is incorporeal, though invi- 
fible, yet is intelligible : and that which is not intelligible by a certain intelligence, 
leaves at the fame time fomething elfe. But if we take away every conception and fufpi- 
cion, this alfo we mufl: fay is perfe^lly unknown by us, about which we clofc every 
eye*. Nor mud wc afTcrt any thing of it, as we do of the intelligible, that it is not 
adapted to be fcen by the eyes, or as we do o^ the one, that it is not naturally a(la[)ted 
lobe underQood by an efTential and abundant intellection : for it imparts nothing by 
which it can be apprehended, nothing which can lead to a fufpicion of its nature. For 
neither do we only fay that it is unknown, that being fomething elfe it may naturally 
poflefs the unknown, but we do not think it fit to predicate of it either beings or ihe 
one, or all thingSy or the f>rhinple of all things, or, in fliort, any thing. Neither, 
therefore, are thefe things the nature of it, viz. ihe nothing, the being beyond all things, 
fupercaufalfubjijlence, and the uncoordinated with all things \ but thefe are only ablations 
of things poflerior to it. How, therefore, do we fpeak concerning it } Shall wc fay, 
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tlKit, knowing thefe poderior things, we defpife them with refpe^l to the pofition, ifl may 
fo fpcak, of that which is in every rcfpedl ineffable ? For, as that which is beyond (bme 
particular knowledge is better than that which is apprehended by fuch knowledge, {o 
that which is beyond all (Lifpicion mud necefTarily be mod venerable ; not that it is 
known to be lb, bat poflefTing the mod venerable as in us, and as the confcqiience of 
the manner in which we arc nlFcc^cd about it. Wc alfo call this a prodigy, from its 
being entirely incomprehcnfible by our conceptions : for it is through analogy, if that 
which in a certain rcfpcdl is unknown, according to a more excellent fubfidence, is 
fupcrior to that which is in every rcfpcdl known. Ilcncc, that which is in every re-» 
fpe6\ unknown according to a more excellent fubfidence, mud neccfnirily be acknow- 
ledged to be fuprcme, though it indeed has neither the fupreme, nor the mod excellent; 
nor the mod venerable : for thcfe things arc our confedions about that, which entirely 
flics from all our conceptions and fufpicions. For by this very adertion, that we can 
form no fufpicion of it, we acknowledge that it is mod wondcrfol ; fince, if we (houkl 
fufpcdl any thing concerning it, wo mud alfo invcftigate Ibmething elfe prior to thrs 
fufpicion, and either proceed to infinity in our fearch, or d:op at that which is perfectly 
ineffable. Can we, therefore, demondrate any thing concerning it ? and is that de- 
niondrable which we do not think fit to confider as a thiryg whole fubfidence we can 
even fufpe(5l: ? Or, when we aficrt thcfe things, do^ we not indeed demorydrate con- 
eeming it, but not //? For neither docs it contain the demondrable, nor any thing 
elfe. What then ? Do we not opine concerning it thefe things which wc now ad^Tt.^ 
But if there is an opinion of it, it is alfo the objedl of opinion. Or fhall we fay we 
opine that it is not thefe things ? for Aridotle alfo fays that there is true opinion. I^ 
therefore, the opinion is true, the thing likewife is to which opinion being adapted 
becomes- true. For, in confequcnce of the thing fubfiding, the opinion alio is true*. 
Though, indeed, how will it be, or how will that be true which is perfcdily unknown? 
Or diall we fay this is true, that it is not thefe things, and that it is not known ? Is 
it therefore truly falfe, that it is thefe things, and that it is known ? Or (hall w« 
fay that thcfe things are to be referred to privations, and to that which in a certain re- 
fped is not, in which there may be a fidling from the hypodafis of form ? Jud: as 
we call t" e iiblence of light darkncf^ For, light not exiding, neither is there any 
daikncfs. But to that which is never and in no refped being, nothing. among being* . 

can 
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can, as Plato fays, accerle. Neither, therefore, is it non-being, nor, in fhort, priva- 
tion ; and even the exprefTion never in no refpea (to iJi,v}^xiJi.t] iMrj^aiJiMg) is incapable 
of lignifying its nature. For this expreflion is being, 2in(\ftgn\ficanon is fomcthing 
belonging to beings. Likewife, though we (hould opine that it is not in any refnc6l, 
yet at the fame time (ince it thus becomes thcobje<5l of opinion, it belongs to beings. 
Hence, Plato very properly calls that which never and in no refped is, ineffable and 
incapable of being opined, and this according to the worfe than the effable and opi- 
nion, in the fame manner as we fay the fuprcme is according to that which is better 
than thefe. What then, do we not think and are we not perfuaded that the fupreme 
thus fubfifts ? Or, as we have often faid, do not thcfe things exprefs the manner in 
which we arc affedled about it? But we poflefs in ourfelves this opinion, which ia 
therefore empty, as is the opinion of a vacuum and the infinite. As therefore we 
form a phantaftic and fidlitious opinion of thefe, though they are not, as if they were, 
jufl: as we opine the fun to be no larger than a fphere whofe diameter is but a foot, 
though this is far from being the cafe;-— fo, if we opine any thing concerning that 
which never and in no refpe6l is, or concerning that of which we write thcfe things, 
the opinion is our own, and the vain attempt is in us, in apprehending which we think 
that we apprehend the fupreme. It is, however, nothing pertaining to us, fo much 
does it tranfcend our conceptions. How, therefore, do we demonftrate that there is 
fuch an ignorance in us concerning it ? And how do we fay that it is unknown ? We 
reply, in one word, Becaufe we always find that what is above knowledge is more ho- 
nourable ; fo that what is above all knowledge, if it were to be found, would be found 
to be moll honourable. But it is fufficient to the demonftration that it cannot be 
found. We alfo fay that it is above all things; becaufe, if it were any thing known, 
it would rank among all things ; and there would be fomething common to it with 
all things, viz. the being known. But there is one coordination of things in which 
there is fomething common ; fo that in confequence of this it will fubiift together with 
all things. Hence it is neceflary that it ihould be unknown. 

In the third place, the unknown is inherent in beings as well as the known, though 
they are relatively inherent at the fame time. As, therefore, we fay that the fame 
thing is relatively large and fmall, {o alfo we fay, that a thing is known and unknown 
with reference to different things. And as the feme thing, by participating of the 
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two forms, the great and the fmall, is at the fame time both great and fm:!!), fo that 
which at the fame time participates of the known and the unknown is both thrfc. 
Thus, the intelligible is unknown to fcnfe, but is known to intellect, For t!ic more 
excellent will not be privation, the inferior at the fame time being form ; fince every 
abfcncc, and a privation of this kind, is either in matter or in foul ; but all things 
areprefent in intcllc(5l, and dill more in a certain refpc(5l in the intelligible. Unlefs, 
indeed, we denominate privation according to a more excellent fubfiftcncCj as we fay 
that is not form which is above form; and that is not being which is fupcreffcntial ; 
and that is nothing which is truly unknown, according to a tranfccndency which fur- 
paffesall things, if, therefore, the o/ieAS the laft known of things which are in any 
refpedl v/hatever known or fufpecled, that which is beyond lie one is primarily and 
perfectly unknown ; which alfo is fo imknown, that neither has it an unknown nature, 
nor can we accede to it as to the unknown, but it is even unknown to us whether it 
is unknown. For there is an all-perfe^:! ignorance about it, nor can we know it, nei- 
ther as known, nor as unknown. Hence, we are on all fides fubvcrted, in confe- 
quenceof not being able to reach it in any refpc6t, becaufe it is not even one thing; 
or rather, it is not that which is not even one thing. Hence, it is that which in no 
refpe(!^ whatever has any fubfiflence ; or it is even beyond this, fince this is a negation 
of being, and that which is not even one thing is a negation of the one. But that which 
is not one thing, or, in other words, that which is nothing, is a void, and a falling from 
all things. We do not, however, thus conceive concerning the ineffable. Or fhall 
we fay that nothing is twofold, the one being beyond, and the other below, all things ? 
For the one alfo is twofold, this being the extreme, as the one of matter, and that the 
firfi, as that which is more antient than being. So that with refpe(-l to nothing alfo, 
this will be as that which is not even the lad one, but that, as neither being the firfi: 
one. In this way, therefore, that which is unknown and ineffable is twofold, this, as 
not even poiTefling the laft fufpicion of fubfifience, and that^ as not even being the 
firll of things. Mufi: we, therefore, confidcr it as that which is unknown ionsf Or 
this indeed is nothing paradoxical : for it will be unknown even to much-honoured in- 
tclle(5l, if it belawful fo to fpeak. For every intellect looks to the intelligible; and 
the intelligible is cither /o/v// or helng. But may not divine knowledge know it ; and 
may it not be known to this fuperefTcntially ? This knowledge, however, applies itfelf 
VOL. III. 4 E to 
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\o the one, but that wliicli wc arc now invcfiigntiiig is beyond ihe one. In fliort, if it 
alio is known, in conjuncflion with others, it will alfo be fomcthing bclongiijg to all 
things; for it will be common to it with others to be known, and thus i\\\' it wii! be 
coordinated with others. Further ftill, if it is known, divine knowledge will comorc- 
henc^it. It will, therctbre, define it. Every boundary, however, afccnds ultiinatcly 
as far as to the one ; but that is beyond the one. It is, therefore, pcrfcdlly incoinprc- 
henfible and invifible, and eonfcquently is not to be apprehended by any kind of 
knowledge. To which we may add, that knowledge is of things which may be known, 
as beings, or as having a fubfiftcnce, or as participating o( the one. But this is be- 
yond all thefc. Further i\ill, the one alfo appears to be unknown, if it is neccflliry 
that what is known fhould be one thing, and that which knows another, though 
both fliould be in the fame thing. So that the truly one will not know itfelf : for 
it docs not poffefs a certain duplicity. There will not, therefore, be in it that which 
knows, and that which is known. Hence, neither will a God, confidercd according 
to the one itfeJf alone, and as being conjoined with the one, be united with that which 
is fimple, according to duplicity. For how can the double be conjoined with the 
fimple ? But if he knows the one by the one, that which knows, and alfo that which is 
known, will be one^ and in each the nature o( the one will be (liown, fubfifting alone 
and being one. So that he will not be conJ3ined as different with that which is diffe- 
rent, or as that which is gnoflic with that which is known, fincethis very thing is one 
alone ; fo that neither will he be conjoined according to knowledge. Much more, 
therefore, is that which is not even the one unknown. But if the one is the lafl thing 
known, we know nothing of that which is beyond the one\ fo that the prefent rhap- 
fody is vain. Or (hall we fay we know that thefc things are unworthy to be afferted, if 
it be lawful fo to tpeak, of the firft hypothefis, fince, not yet knowing even intelligible 
forms, wedefpife the images which fubfift in us of their eternal and impartible nature; 
fince thcfe images arc partible, and multifarioufly mutable. Further flill, being igno- 
rant of the contradled fubfiftencc of intelligible fpccics and genera, but pofleffmg an 
image of this, which is a contraction of the genera and fpccics in us, we fufpe(Sl that 
being itfelf refembles this contra6lion, but is at the fame time fomething more excel- 
lent ; and this muil be efpecially the cafe with that which has an united fubfillencc. 
But now we are ignorant o{ the one, not contrading, but expanding all things to it; 
8 and 
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and in ns (Implicity Itfclf confifls, with relation to the all which we contain, but is 
very fill' from corning into contact with the all-pcrfedl nature o( f^e one. For tie one 
and ihejiinple in our nature, arc in the rmallcd degree that which ihey are laid to be, 
except that tlicy arc a fign or indicntion of the nature which is there. Thus alio 
afliuTung in intc]lc(9: every thir.g which can be in any refpedl known or uirpcdled, we 
think fit toafcribc it as far as to the one \ if it be requifite to fpcak of things unfpeak- 
able, and to conceive things which arc inconceivable. At the fanne time, alfo, we 
think fit to make that the fubje^l of hypothcfis, which cannot be compared, and is 
uncoordinated with all things, and wbich is fo exempt, that neither in reality does it 
poiTefs the exempt. For that which is exempt is always exempt from fomething, and 
is not in every rcfpcdl exempt, as poflcfling habitude to that from which it is exempt, 
and, in fliort, preceding in a certain coordination. If, therefore, we intend to make 
that which is truly exempt the fubjc6l of hypothcfis, we mud not even fuppofe it to 
be exempt. For, accurately fpcaking, its proper name will not be verified when af- 
cribcd to the exempt ; for in this cafe it would at the fame time be coordinated ; (b 
that it is nccefTary even to deny this of it. Likewife, negation is a certain fentence, 
and that which is denied is a certain thing ; but that of which we are now eudeavour- 
ing to fpeak is not any thing. Neither, therefore, can it be denied, nor fpoken of^ 
nor be in any way known : fo that neither is it poflibleto deny the negation ; but that 
which appears to us to be a dcmonflration of what we fay, is a perfcdl fubverfion of 
language and conceptions. What end, therefore, will there be of the difcourfe, ex- 
cept the moft profound filenee, and an acknowledgment that we know nothing of that 
which it is not lawful, fince impofliblc, to lead into knowledge ? 

May it not, therefore, be faid by fome one who ventures to make fuch-like inqui- 
ries, if we aflcrt fomething concerning it from things of a poflcrior nature, fince in thefe 
the monad is every where the leader of a certain proper number ; for there is one firft 
foul and many fouls, one firft intelledl and many intelledls, one firft being and many 
beings, and one firft unity and many unities ;— if this be the cafe, may it not be faid 
tijat in a firnilar manner it is requifite there fiiouid be one ineffable and many incffa- 
bles ? If this then b^^admittcd, it will be necefiiiry to fay that the ineffable is ineffa- 
l}ly prolific. It will, therefore, generate a proper multitude. Or may we not fay, 
that thcfcandfuch«like conceptions aiife from forgetting what has been befpre afix:rted? 

4 E a For 
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For there is nothing common between it and other things; nor will there be any 
thing pertaining to it among things which arc fijokcn of, or conceived, or furpculcd. 
Neither, therefore, can the one nor the many, neither the prolific nor the proJ/u'five, nor 
that which is in any rcfpedl a caufe, neither any analogy nor fimilitude can be" 
afcribed to it. For it is efpecially neceflary to induce quiet, in that which is arcane, 
firmly abiding in the adytum of the foul. But if it be necefTary to indicate fome- 
thing concerning it by negations, we mnft fay that it is neither one nor many, neither 
prolific nor unprolific, neither caufe nor caufelefs ; thus in reality fubverting ourfelves, 
I know not how, by negations to infinity. Shall we, therefore, thus trifling adduce 
that which in no .rcfpcdt has any fiibfifience whatever ? For to this all thefe afiJer- 
tions are adapted, and after all thefe the very fubverfion itfelf, as the Elean philo- 
fophcr teaches us. This queftion indeed is not difliicult to folve ; for wc have before 
faid that all thefe things apply to that which is not in any refpe(5l, in confcquence of 
its being worfe than all thefe, but they apply to the firft, in confequence of admitting' 
it to be better than all thefe. For the things denied arc not denied of each after 
the fame manner; but upwards things lefs, if it be lawful fo to fpeak, are denied of 
that which is more excellent ; and downwards, things better of that which is worfe, 
if it be pofi^ble fo to fpeak. For we deny things both of matter and the one, but in 
a twofold refped^, after the above-mentioned manner. This queftion then, as I have 
faid, is eafily folved. 

Again, therefore, it may be faid, Does not fomcthing proceed from it to the thing* 
which are here? Or how indeed fiiould this not be the cafe, if all things are froin 
it ? For every thing participates of that from which it proceeds. For, if nothing clfe, 
it thence pofi^ofi^s that which it is, refpiring its proper principle, and converting itfelf 
to it as much as pofiible. What indeed fhould binder it from imparting fomething 
of itfelf to its progeny ? What other medium is there ? And how is it not neceflary 
that the fecond fljould always be nearer to the one principle than the third? and the 
third than the fourth ? And if this be the cafe, muft it not alfo lefs depart from it ? 
If this too be the cafe, muft it not alfo more abide in the boundary of its nature? 
Hence, too, muft it not alfo be more afl[imilated to it, fo that it likewife will be adapted 
to participate of it, and fo that it will participate of it ? How alfo could we fufpedl 
Ihefe things concerning it, unlefs wc contained a certain vcftige of it, — a veftige 
7 haftcuing 
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l)«fiening as It were to be conjoined with it ? Shall we, therefore, fay that being arcane 
it bcflows an arcane participation on all things, through which there is in every thing 
fo.ncthing arcane ? For we acknowledge tliat fome things are more arcane than others, 
the one than hcing, hehig than life, life than tntelle6f, and thus always in fuccedion after 
the fame manner; or rather invcrfely ; from matter as far as to a rational cfience, thefe 
things fubfifl according io the worfe, but thofc according to the better, if it be lawful fa 
to f|)cnk. May we not however fay that he who admits this will aifo make a progrefiioii 
from the fir fl^, and a certain arcane order of things proceeding, and that thus we (liiill 
introduce all fich effablcs to the arcane, as we have condiftributed with the effable ? 
We thai] therefore make three monads and three numbers, and no longer two ; viz. the 
cflcntial the unical, or tliat which is chara6lcrized by unity, and the arcane. And thus 
we Hiall admit wl^at ui* formerly rcjc61cd, i. c. multitude in the arcane, and an order 
of things tlrfl, middle, and laft. There will alfo be permanency, progrcflion and 
rcgredion ; and, in fliort, we (hall mingle much of the eifable with the inefFable. 
Bat if, as we have faid, the term It or thofc can not be introducedto that arcane nature 
which we confider as above the one and the many neither muft any thing elfe befides 
the one be admitted as prior to the many, nor any thing q\^^ be condiftributed with the 
many in participation. Neither, therefore, is it participated, nor does it impart any 
thing of itfelf to its progeny ; nor is every God arcane prior to its beir.g one, as it is 
one prior to its being eiience. May we not fay, therefore, that language here being 
fubvcrted evinces that this nature is arcane by conceiving contraries according to 
every mode from things pollcrior to it ? And why is this wonderful, (ince we are 
alfo involved in fnnilar doubts concerning tie one? Indeed, is not thib alfo the cafe 
concerning being and that which is perfectly united ? 

In another part, near the beginning of the fame admirable work, he remarks that 
the one in everything is the mc^e true thing itfelf. Thus, for inftanee, the one oi 
man is the mere true man, that of foul is the mere true foul, and that of body the 
mere true body. Thus alfo the one of the fun, and the one of the moon, are the 
mere true fun and moon. After which lie obfcrves as ibllows : \s^\\\\tx the one nor 
all things accords with the nature of the one. For thefe are oppofed to each other, 
anil diftribute our conceptions. For, if we look to the fimple and the one, we deflroy 
its immcnfely great perfection: and if we conceive all things fubfi ft ing together, we 
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abolidi the one and the fiinple. But this is bccaufc we arc divided, and lool: fo 
divided idioms. At the fiiine time, however, afpiring after the know Icd^.^c of it, wc 
connev5l all ihings together, that wc may thus be able to apprehend l!iis mighty 
nature. But fearing the introduction of i:ll multitudes, or co:-»trat^iing the porniiar 
nature of the one, and rejoicing in that which is fimplc and the full in f[)ca!:ing of 
the (nod antient principle, we thus introduce the one it/elf -as a fvmbol of funplieity ; 
fince we likcwife introduce all things as a fymbol of the comnrchcufion of all thin^-s. 
But that which is above or prior to both wc can neither conceive nor denomijiatc. 
And why is it wonderful that we (hould fuficr thefe things about it, fmce the diftiuCl 
knowledge of it is unical, which we cannot perceive ? Other things too of this kind 
wc fufler about being. For, endeavouring to perceive being, we difmifs it, but run 
round the elements of it, bound and infinity. But ifwc form a more true conception 
of it, that it is an united plenitude of all things, in this calc the conception of ^i// 
things draws us down to multitude, and the conception of the ?/^//^v/aboli flics that of 
all things. Neither however is this yet wonderful. For, with rcfpeel to forms alfo, 
when wc wifh to furvey any one of thefe, we run round the elements of it, and, 
flriving to perceive its unity, we obliterate its elements. At the fame time, however, 
every form is one and many ; not indeed partly one, and partly many, but the 
whole of it is through the whole a thing of this kind. Not being able, therefore, to 
apprehend this colledlively, we rejoice in acceding to it with a difiribution of our 
conceptions. But always adhering in our afcent, like thofc who climb clinging with 
their hands and feet to things which extend us to a more impartible nature, we 
obtain in a certain refpcift a cofenfation in the diftribution, of that which is uniform. 
Wc defpife, therefore, this with refpcCl to the collc6ied apprehcnfion of it, which we 
cannot obtain, unlefs a certain vcflige of collected intelligence in our nature is 
agitated. And this is the light of truth, which is fuddenly enkindled, as if from the 
collifion of fire fiones. Forourgrcatefi conceptions, when excrcifcd with each other, 
verge to a uniform and finjT)Ie fummit as their end, like the extremities of lincr^ in 
a circle haflcning to the centre. And though even thus they fubfifl indeed with 
diflribution, yet a certain veftige of the knowledge of form which wc contain is pre- 
cxcited; jail as the equal tendency of all the lines in a circle to terminate in the 
middle afibrds a certain obfcure reprefcntalion of the centre. After the fame 
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manner alfb we aCccnd to being, in the firfl place, by uiKlcrflanding every form which 
falls upon us as diftributcd, not only as impartible, but alfo as united, and this by 
corifuunding, if it be proper fo to fi)cak, the multitude in cacli. In the next j)lace, \vc 
nuifi rolIci'T: every thing f-pnrated togct'icr, and take away the circumfcriptions, jnft 
as ifmakinj^ ninny fi reams of water to be one colle^lion of water, except that we n)uft 
not undcrfhmd that which is unittxl from all things, as one colle61ion of water, but we 
nnift conceive that wliirh is prior to all things, as the form of water prior to divided 
dreams of water. Thus, therefore, we mud expand ourfclves to fl?e o?ie, firfl: collccl- 
ing and afterwards dirmilTing what we have colledled, for the fupcr-expanded tran- 
fcendcncy of //.^e one. Af.cnding, therefore, fl;all we meet with it as that which is 
known ? Or, wifliing to meet with it as fuch, fhall wc arrive at the unknown ? Or 
may wc not fiy th?it each of thcfc is true ? For we meet with it afar off as that which 
is known ; and wlicn we are united to it from afar, paHing be\ond that in our nature 
which is gnoflic of the one, then are ue brought to })e one, that is, to be unknown 
inflcad of being gnoflic. This contact, therefore, as of one with one, is above 
knowledge, but the other is as of that which is gnoflic with that which is known. 
As however the crooked is known by tlic flra^ght, lb we form a conjecfiure of the 
unknown by the known. And this inch t-d is a mcyde of knowledge. Tbi one, there- 
fore, is ^o far known, that it does not admit of an apj^roximating knowledge, but 
ai)[:cars afar off as known, and imparts a gnoflic indication of itfclf Unhke other 
ihi'/gs, however, the nearer v. c approach to it, it is not the more, but, on the contrary, 
lols known; knowledge being dillblvcd by //'6' o//<? into i tj.- no ran cc, fince, as we have 
])('f ;••(■ ohfervcfl, where there is knowlcHl«^c (here alio is k-paralic^n. Eiit fc])aration 
'ing to //'t? 0//^ is inclofcd in union; fo that knowledge ahb is rcfnnclcd into 
ignorance. Thus, too, the analogy of PLito rcquiics. For firfi wc endeavour to fee 
the fun, and we do indeed ice it afar of/; but by how much the nearer wc approach 
to it, by fo much the Icfs do we fee it ; and at length wc neither fee other things, nor 
it, the eye becoming fpontancoufly daz/'. d by its light. Is, therefore, ihe o?ie in. Its 
proper nature unknown, tli -ugh there is Ibinclliing elfc unknown bcfides the one? 
The one indeed wills to be byitflf, but with no other j but the unknown beyond 
the one is pcrfedlly ineflable, which we acknowledge neither knows nor is ignorant, 
but has with refpeel to itfclf fupcr-igiigr.incc. Hence by proximity to this //^^ o«^ 
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itfclfis darkened : for, being very near to the immcnfe principle, if It be lawful Co to 
fpcnk, it remains as it were in the adytum of that truly my (lie filcnce. On this 
aecount, Plato in fpcaking of it finds all his affertions fubvcrtcd : for it is near to the 
fubverfion of every thing, which takes place about the fuft. It differs from it how- 
ever in this, that it is one fimply, and that according to t/ye one it is alfo at the fame 
time all things. But the firft is above the one and all things, being more fiinple than 
both ihcle. 

P. 1 66. Note, Such then is the inteU'iglhh triad. 

In order io convince the reader that the dodlrinc here delivered of the intelligible 
triad is not a fiction devifcd by the latter Plalonifls, I fliall prcfent him with the fol- 
lowing tranflation from the fame excellent work of Damafcius (11;^/ c<^^y^Mv,) Con- 
cerning principles^, in which the agreement of all the antient theologies concerning 
this triad is moll admirably evinced. 

The theology contained in the Orphic rhapfodics concerning the intelligible Gods 
is as follows : — Time is fymbolically placed for the one j)rinciple of the univcrfe ; but 
icther and chaos, for the two pofterior to this one : and being, fimply confidcrcd, is 
reprcfcnted under the f^'n^^bol of an egg. And this is the firQ triad of the intelligible 
Gods. But for the pcrfe6\ion of the fccond triad they eftablifh either a conceiving 
and a conceived egg as a God, or a white garment, or a cloud : becaufc from thefe 
Phanes leaps forth into light. For, indeed, they philofophize varioufly concerning 
the middle triad. But Phanes here reprefents intellcd. But conceiving him over 
and above this, as father and power, contributes nothing to Orpheus. But they call 
the third triad Metis as inte]IeSf-\, Ericapaeus as poiver, and F^hancs ^% father. But 
whether or not are we to confidcr the middle triad according to the thrce-diapedCod, 
while conceived in the egg J ? for the middle always reprefents each of the extremes; 
as in this inftancc, where the egg and the three-diaped God fubfift together. And 
here you may perceive that the egg is that which is united ; but that the thrce-Hiaped 
and really multiform God is the fcparating and difcriminaling eaufe of that which is 

* Vide Wolfii Anecdot. Grace, torn. iii. p, 25a. 

t 'ii> v^t'-iv is omiUed in the original. 

^ This is not an interrogative fentcncc in the original, but certainly ought to be ^o. 
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intelligible. Likewife, the middle triad fabfills according to the egg, as yet united ; 
but the third* according to the God who feparates and diflributes the whole intelligi- 
ble order. And this is the common and familiar Orphic theology. But that delivered 
by Hieronymus and Hellanicus is as follows. According to them zvaUr and rtiatter 
were the firft producSlions from which earth was fecrclly drawn forth : fo that water 
and earth are eflablifhed as the two firft principles : the latter of thefe having a difperfdd 
fuhfiftcnce, but the former conglutinating and connedling the latter. But they are 
filent concerning the principle prior to thcfc two, as being ineffable : for, as there arc 
no illuminations about him, his arcane and ineffable nature is from hence fufHciently 
evinced. But the third principle poflerior to thefe two, water and earthy and which is 
generated from them, is a dragon, naturally endued with the heads of a bull and a lion, 
but in the middle having the countenance of the God himfelf. They add, likewife, 
that he has wings on his fhoulders, and that he is called undecayiiig Time, and Her* 
cules\ that NeceJJity refidcs with him, which is the fame as Nature, and incorporeal 
Adrajiia, which is extended throughout the univerfe, whofe limits fbe binds in ami- 
cable conjundion. But, as it appears to me, they denominate this third principle as 
eftablidied according to eflence, and afiert, befides this, that it fubfifts as male and 
female, fpr the purpofe of exhibiting the generative caufcs of all things. 

I likewife find in the Orphic rhapfodics, that, ncglccling the two firft principles, 
together with the one principle who is delivered in filence, the third principle, pofterior 
to the two, is eftabliflied by the theology as the original; becaufe this firft of all 
polfcftcs fomelhing effabic and commcnfuratc to human difcourfc. For, in the former 
hypolhcfis, ihc highly reverenced and undecaying Tlme^ the father of aether and chaos, 
vvos the principle : but in this Time is neglci5:led, and the princi{)le becomes a dragon. 
It likewife fays that there was a triple offspring ; moift aether, an infinite chaos, and 
cloudy and dr.rk Erebus j delivering this fccond triad analogous to the firft: this being 
potential, as that was paternal. Hence, the tiiird procelfion of this triad is dark Erebus: 
its pntcrniil aiul fiiininit jTrllicr, not according to a fiinplc but intellc6iual fubfiflencc: 
but its middle, infinite ("Iiaos, confidrrcd as a progeny or procelfion, and among thefe 
])ar(nricnt, becaufe from ihcfc the third intelligible triad proceeds. What then is the 
third intciligible triad ? I anfwcr, The egg ; the duad of the natures of male and female 

^ To rcircv is, I conceive, erroneoufly ommitled in the original. 
VOL. III. 4P vvhich 
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uliich it contains, and the multitude of all-various feeds, refiding in the middle of this 
triad : and the third among thefe is an incorporeal God, bearing golden wings on 
his (boulders ; but in his inward parts naturally pofTefiing the heads of bulls, upon 
which heads a mighty dragon appears, inveftcd with the all-various forms of wild 
beads. This laft then mud be confidercd as the inteJk^ of the triad ; but the middle 
progeny, which are many as well as twoy correfpond io power, and the egg itfelf is the 
pilernal pr'mcij}Jv of tlic third triad ; but the third God of this third triad, this theology 
celebrates as Frotogonus, and calls him JupUer, the difpofer of all things and of the 
whole world ; and on this account denominates him Pan, And fuch is the infor- 
mation which this theology affords us, concerning the genealogy of the intelligible 
principles of things. 

But in the writings of the Peripatetic Eudemus, containing the theology of Orpheus, 
the whole intelligible order is paflcd' over in filence, as being every way ineffable and 
unknown, and incapable of verbal enunciation. Eudemus, therefore, commences his 
genealogy from Nighl, from which alfo Homer begins : though Eudemus is far from 
making the Homeric genealogy confident and connected, for he afferts that Homer 
begins from Ocean and Telhys. It is however apparent that Night is according to 
Homer the greated divinity, fince (he is reverenced even by Jupiter himfelf. For 
the poet fays of Jupiter — " that he feared led he fhould a6l in a manner difpleafing 
to fwift Ntght *.' So that Homer begins his genealogy of the Gods from Night, 
But it appears to me that Hefiod, when he afferts that Chaos was fird generated, 
fignifies by Chaos the incomprehcnfible and perfectly united nature of that which 
is intelligible: but that he produces Earth -f' the fird from thence, as a certain prin- 
ciple of the whole proceffion of the Gods. Unlefs perhaps Chaos is the fccond of 
the two principles : but Earth J, Tartarus, and Love form the triple intelligible. So 

that 

* A^sTo yy-p ijur] y vKti ^'jy} airo9'j(jiia, pi^Qi. Iliad, lib. ^. ver. 261. 
f Tr^y Is printed inftead of Fijv. 

* As the whole of the Grecian theology Is the progeny of the my flic traditiona of Orpheus, it Is evident 
that the Gods which Hefiod celebrates by the epiihets of Earth, Heaven, 8rc. cannot be the vifible Heaven 
and Earth : for Plato in the Cratylus, following the Orphic do6lrine concerning the Gods, as will appear in 
our notes on that dialogue, plainly (hows, in explaining the name of Jupiter, that this divinity, who is fub- 
oTdhiAlc to Saturn, Heaven, Earth, &c. is the artificer f the fcnfible univerfc; and confcquently 5'a/ttr«, 

Heaver.y 
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that Love is to be placed for the third monad of the intelligible order, confulcrcd 
according to its convcrtive nature; for it is thus denominated by Orpheus in his 
rhapfodics. But Earth for the firft, as being firft eflablil'hed in a certain firm and 
cfTcntial permanency. And Tarlarus for the middle, as in a certain rcfped exciting and 
moving forms into diftribiition. But Acufilaus appears to me to eftablidi Chaos for 
the firfl principle, as entirely unknown ; and after this, two principles, Erebus as 
male, and Ni\rht as female ; placing the latter for infinity, but the former for hotin^i. 
Bat from the mixture of thcfc, he fays* that Mther, Love, and Counfel ^rc generated 
forming three intelligible hypofl-afe,"?. And he places /Ether ms^ the fummit ; but Love 
in the middle, according to its naturally middle fubfiftenee ; but Metis or Courifel as 
the third, and the fame as highly-reverenced intcllec^h And, according to the 
hirtory of Eudemus, from thcfc he produces a great number of other Gods. But 
Epimenidcs eflablifties ^/r and Night i\s the two firfl: principles; manifeflly reve- 
rencing in filcncc the one principle prior to thcfc two. But from Air and Night Tar^ 
tarns is generated, forming, as it appears to me, the third principle, as a certain mixed 
temperature from the two. And this mixture is called by fome an intelligible medium, 
bccaufe it extends itfelf to both the fummit and the end. But from the mixture of 
the extremes with each other an tgg is generated, which is truly an intelligible 
animal : and from this again another progeny proceeds. But according to Pherecy- 
dcs Syrius, the three firfl: principles are, a Perpetually -abiding Vital Nature, Time f , and 
an Earthly Nature : one of thefe fubfifling, as I conceive, prior to the other two. But 

Heaveti, Earib, &cc. are much fuperior to the mundane deities. Indeed, If this be not admitted, the Theogony 
of Hefiod mull be perk6\\y abfurd and Inexplicable. For why does he call Jupiter, agreeably to Homer, 
(irarrjp ccvhouv re ^ewv re), "father of Cods cnid men ?" Shall we fay that he means literally that Jupiter is 
the father of all the Gods ? But this Is impoHlble ; for he delivers the generation of Gods who arc the 
parents of Jupiter. He can, therefore, only mean that Jupiter Is the parent of all the mundiine Gods ; and 
his Theogony, when confidercd according to this expofition, will be found to be beautifully confiftent and 
fublimej whereas, according to modern Interpretations, the whole is a mere chaos, more wild than the 
delirious vlfions of Swcdenborg, and more unconnefted than the ^///^ rant of the llool -preaching methodift, 
I only add, that rijv is erroneoufly printed In the Excerpta of Wolfius {otyr^v. 

* 'ir^iu In the original (liould doubtlcfs be yT;cri, 

■[ Xhvjv is printed for y^cy/ov. 
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he afTerts that Time generates from the progeny of itfdf, Fire^ Sprit, and Jf^atcr: 
which fignify, as it appears to me, the triple nature of that which is intelligible. But 
from thefe, diflributcd into five profound reccfTcs, a numerous progeny of Gods is con- 
flitutcd, which he ci\\\& five- times animated (-TTcVT^/xipuxof) ; and which is, perhnps, tb.e 
fame as if he had faid TrfvTfJtocr^of, or ^five-fold world. But we may probaby difcourfc 
on this fubjedl at fomc other opportunity. And thus much may fuilice at prefcnt con- 
cerning the hypolhclis derived from the Grecian fables, which arc both many and 
various. 

But with refpc(fi: to the theology of the barbarians, the Babylonians fccm to pafs 
over in filence the one principle of the univerfe. But they eftablifh two principles, 
Tauthe and Apafoon. And they confider Apafoon as the hufband of Tauthe, whom 
they denominate the mother of the Gods ; from whom an only-begotten fon Mooumis 
was produced : which, as it appears to me, is no other than the intelligible world de- 
duced from two principles*. But from the(e another proceflion is derived, Dache 
and Dachus. And likewife a third from thefc, Kijfare and AJfoorm. And from thefe 
again three deities are produced, Anus^ Illinus, and Aus, But from Aus and Dache a 
fon called Belus is produced, who they fay is the demiurgus of the world. But with 
refpedl to the Magi, and all the Arion race, as we are informed by Eudemus, fomc 
of them call all the intelligible and united world Place^ and fome of them Time: from 
which a good divinity and an evil damon are diflributcd ; Light ixndi Darkncfs fubfifiing 
prior to thefe, according to the afTertions of others. However, both the one and the 
other, after an undiftributed nature, confider that nature as having a fubfiflcnce 
which diflributes the twofold coordination of better natures: one of which coordina- 
tions Orofmades prcfides over, and the other Arimanius. But the Sidonians, accord- 
ing to the fame hiflorian, place before all things Time, Defire, and Cloudy Darknefs, 
And they affcrt, that from the mingling of Defire and Darknefs as two principles, Jir 
and a gentle fVind were produced : ^^ir evincing the fummit of the intelligible triad;, 
but the gentle [Find raifcd and proceeding from this, the vital prototype of the intelli- 
gible. And again, that from both thefe the bird Otus, fimilar to a night raven, was pro- 
duced; reprefenting, as it appears to me, intelligible intelledl. But as we find (with- 

* That is, from bound and irifinitt^ 
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out the afTifuincc of Eudcmus) Ihe Phoenician mythology, according to Mofchus, 
places .^iher and Air as (he two fiifi principles, from which the intelligible God Oulo- 
mus was produced ; who, as it appears to me, is the fumnnit of the intelligible order. 
But from this God (yet proceeding together with hini) they affcrt that Cho:(forus was 
produced, being the firfl: unfolding proccflion. And after this an egg fuccecds ; 
which I think muft be called intelligible intellect. But the unfolding Choufarus i^i in- 
telligible power, becaufe this is the firft nature which diflributes an undiftributed fub- 
fidcnce: unlefs^ perhaps, after the two principles ^//j^r and ^;>, the fu mm it is 6?//^ 
IFind'y but the middle /a'o JVhuh, \\\<zfouth-T.'fJi and \hc foulh ; for in a certain rcfpcc^ 
they place ihcfe prior to Oidomus. But Oulomus himfelf is intelligible intelle(51 : and 
unfolding Chouforus'^ the fird order after the intelligible feries. And the egg Ujelf\% 
heaven : from the burfling of which into two parts, the fediions arc faid to have be- 
come heaven and earth. But with refpedl to the Egyptians, nothing accurately is 
related of them by Eudcmus. According to certain Egyptian philofophers, however, 
among us, anu7ihnown Darknefsxs celebrated in fome Egyptian writings as the one prin- 
ciple of the univerfe, and this thrice pronounced as fuch : but for the two principles 
after the fnfc, they place water ^m\fand, according to Heraifcus ; but according to the 
more antient writer Afclepiades, y^wr/ and wa/^r; from which, and after which, the 
firft Kameplns is generated. But after this a Jecond, and from this again a third \ by all 
which the whole intelligible diflribution is accomplifhed. For thus Afclepiades de- 
termines. But the more modern Herailcus fays, that the Egyptians, denominating the 
third Kamcphis from his father and grandfather, afiert that he is the Sun; which, 
doubtlefs, fignifies in this cafe intelligible intclledi. But a more accurate knowledge 
of thefe afiairs muft be received from the above-mentioned authors themfelves. It 
mud, however, be obfcrvcd; that with the Egyptians there arc m'any diflributions of 
things according to union ; becaufe they unfold an intelligible nature into chara(51er- 
iflics, or peculiarities of many Gods, as may be learned from fuch as are defirous of 
confulting their writings on this fubjc^l. 

Thus far Damafcius; from which curious and intercfting relation the reader may 
not only perceive at one view the agreement of the antient theologifts with each other 

* yj'j\:o-(jop>'js ftiould be read inftead of '•/fj^jcu^f^oi. 
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in celebrating the intelligible triad, and venerating in filence the ineffable principle of 
things, but may likewife behold the origin of the chriftian trinity, its deviation from 
truth, and the abfurdity, and even impiety, with which a belief in it is unavoida ly at- 
tended. Confonant too with the above relation is the dodrine of the Chaldaeans con- 
cerning the intelligible order, as delivered by Johannes Ficus, in his Conclnfions accord- 
ing to the opinion of the Chaldaan theolog'ifls *, " The intelligible coordination (fays he) 
is not in the intcllc(51:ual coordination, as Amafis the Egyptian afierts, but is above 
every intelledlual hierarchy, imparticipably concealed in the abyls of the firft unity, 
and under the obfcurity of the firft darknefs.'* Coordinatio intelligibilis non eft in 
intelle<5luali coordinationc, ut dixit Amafis jEgyptius, fed eft fupcr omncm intellccflu- 
alem hierarchium, in abyftb primoe unitatis, et fub caligine primarum tcnebrarum im- 
participaliter abfcondita. 

But from this triad it may be demonftrated, that all the proceftions of the Gods may 
be comprehended in fix orders, viz. the inteUigible order, the intelligible and at the fame 
time intelledual^ the intelledual^ ihcfupermuruiane, \\\^ liberated, and the mundane \^ 
For the intelligible, as we have already obferved, muft hold the firft rank, and muft 
confift of ^^///^, life, and intelled^ i. e. mw^ abide, proceed, and return, and this fuper- 
eflentially; at the fame time that it is charad^erized, or fubfills principally according 
to being. But, in the next place, that which is both intelligihle and intelle^ual fuc- 
cecds, which muft likewife be triple, but muft principally fubfift according to life, or 
intelligence. And, in the third place, the inteUe6Iual order muft fucceed, which is triply 
convertive. But as, in confequence of the exiftence of the fenftble world, it is neccftary 
that there fhould be fome demiurgic caufe of its exiftence, this caufc can only be 
found in intelle^, and in the laft hypoflafis of the intellet^ual triad. For all forms in 
this hypoftafis fubfift according to all-various and pcrfc<5l divifions; and forms can 
only fabricate when they have a perfedl intclledual feparation from each other. But 
{mcQ, fabrication \% nothing more than ^ror^ow, the dcmiurgus will be to the poQerior 
order of the Gods what the one is to the orders prior to the demiurgns\ and confe- 
quently he will be that fecondarily which the firft caufe of all is primarily. Hence, his 

* Vid. Pici Opera, lorn. i. p. 54. 

\ i. e. 0501 vojjTo/, vo)jTo» xa< yoipi, voepoi^ iTrtpKoa-i^ioi, oi-KoXvTai five iTrffOvpanici, ct eyxo<r/Atct. 
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firfl: production will be an order of Gods analogous to the intelUgibJe order, and which 
is ^tnommzitd fupermundane. After this he mufl produce an order of Gods fimilar to 
the intelligible and intelk6lual order, and which are denominated liberated Gods. And 
in the laft place, a proceflion correfpondent to the tntelle6liial order, and which can 
be no other than the mundane Gods. For the demiurgus is chiefly characterized ac- 
cording to diverfity, and is allotted the boundary of all univerfal hypoflafes. 
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Page 2^3' ^^ alone iifes contemplative intelle6l^ 13 c, 

x5y the governor of the foul in this place a partial intelledl is meant. For this In- 
telled is proximately eftabliflied above our eflcnce, which it alfo elevates and per- 
fects; and to which we convert ourfclves, when we are purified through philofopiiy, 
-and conjoin our intellectual power with its intelh'gence. This partial intellect is par- 
ticipated by all other proximate daemoniacal fouls, and , illuminates ours, when we 
convert ourfelves to it, and render our reafon intcllcdual. In fhort, as every partial 
foul is eflentially fufpended from a certain daemon, and every daemon has a daemoni- 
acal intellcdl above itfelf, hence, every partial foul will have this intellc6l ranked 
prior to itfelf as an impartible eflence. Of this intellcdV, therefore, the firft participant 
will be a daemoniacal foul, but the fecond, the partial fouls under this, which alfo 
makes them to be partial. It alfo appears that the intellect immediately above every 
daemon, fo far as it is a whole and one, is the intcllcdl of the daemon which prox- 
imately participates it, but that it alfo comprehends the number of the fouls which 
are under it, and the intcllecflual paradigms of thefc. Every partial foul, therefore, 
will have as an indivifible cflcnce its proper paradigm, which this intcllccSl contnlns, 
and not limply the whole intellect, in the fame manner as the daemon which is eilcn- 
tially its leader. Hence the impartible belonging to every partial foul may be accu- 
rately defined to be the idea of that foul, comprehended in the one intcllcdl which is 
-dcftined to be the leader of the daemoniacal fcries under which every fuch foul is 
iirranged. And thus it will be true, tliat the intcllcdl of every partial foul is alone 

fiipernally 
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rnpcrnally eltablinicd among eternal entities, and that every fuch foul is a medium 
between the impartible above it, and the impartible nature below it. This, then. Is 
the intelligcnee prior to the foul, and which the foul participates, when its intelledlual 
part energizes intelle(51nally. This alfo is the intellcv^t which Plato in the Timseus in- 
dicates under the appellation of 'vite]U<retice, when he fays ^' that true being is appre- 
hended by hiteUigence in conjunaion with reafon ; and to which he likewife alludes 
in the latter part of the fame dialogue, where he fays, '* that this intelligence is in the 
Gods, but that it is participated by a few only of the human race.** 

P. 322. Likeivife Jupiter the mighty leader^ ^c, 

IT is faid by Plato* in the Phc-Eilrus, tiiat there are twelve leaders who prefidc over 
the univcrfe, who govern all the mundane Gods, and all the companies of daemons, 
and who fublimcly march to an intelligible nature. It is likewife afferted that Jupiter 
prcfides over thefe twelve Gods, who drives a winged chariot, who diftributes all 
things in order, takes care of and leads all the attendant army, firft to an elevated 
place of fpecidatlon within the heavens, and to thofe bleded contemplations and evolu- 
tions of intclligiblcs which it contains; but afterwards to that Juhcelejlml arch which 
proximately embraces the heavens, and which the heavens contain : and after this arch 
they proceed into heaven and to the hack of heaven. And in this place divine fouls 
arc laid to ftand, and, whilft they are carried along with the heavens, to contemplate 
every fupcrior cflcnce. But prior tO the heavens there is faid to be a place which is 
Q^XitAfuperccleJlialy in which true effence^ the plain of truth, the kingdotn of Adrafiia, and 
the divine choir of virtues, rcfide : and it is afferted that by the intelligence of thefe 
monads fouls are nouriflicd and bcneiited, while they follow the revolution of the 
heavens. 

And thus much is afTcrtcd in the Ph.xdrus, where Socrates clearly fpeaks, as one 
agitated by a divine impulfe, and touches on myftical concerns. But it is rcquifile 
to confidtT, in the firfl place, what this heaven may be, which Socrates fpeaks of, and 
in what order of beings it is placed. For, having difcovercd, this, we may then con- 

* This account of that divine order which was denominated by antient thcologifls 'nitilligilfle, and at the 
fame time intcUn'IiuiJ, is extradled from the fourth book of Proclus on the Theology of Plato. 
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template the fubcelcflial arch, and the back of heaven ; fincc each of tbcfc is affnmod 
according to an habitude, or alliance to heaven i the one, indeed, being primarily, 
fituated above, and the other primarily placed under heaven. 

What then is that heaven to which Jupiter brings the Gods ) If we call it fcnfible^ 
after the manner of Tome, it will be necellary that the more excellent genera ftiould 
naturally be converted to things fubordinate. For Jupiter, that great leader in the hea- 
vens, if he is hi mfclf carried to this fenfible heaven, and leads to this all the attendant 
Gods, he mull himfclf have a convcrfion to things inferior and poftcrior to himfelf. 
And this, together with Jupiter, mud be the cafe with all the deities and daemons 
that are fufpendcd from him ; though the fame Socrates in the Phaedrus afferts, 
that even a partial (buK when in a perfe<5l flate, revolves on high, and governs the 
univerfe. How, then, can the leaders of total fouls be converted to this fenfible hea- 
ven, and exchange their intelligible place of furvey fora worfe condition ? — they, who 
through thefe fouls prefide over the univerfe, that they may illuminate mundane na- 
tures, with an abfolute and liberated power ! Befides, what blefied intelledlions car> 
the Gods obtain by contemplating this fenfible heaven ? And what evolutions can 
there be there of the whole knowledge of fenfible concerns ? fince on this hypothcfis 
Plato muft be condemned for producing a relation of no value with refpedl to the 
knowledge of the intelligible Gods. For the Gods perfedly know things fubfifiing 
in this fenfible region, not by a converfion to them, but becaufe they contain the 
caufes of them in themfclves. Hence, in cor>fequci:Ke of knowing themfelves, they 
likewife know in a caufal manner and govern thefe fenfible concerns, not furvcying 
them, and verging to things which arc governed, but through love converting fubor- 
dinate natures to themfelves. It is not, therefore, lawful for the God«, by whom all 
heaven is governed, and who confider it as worthy their providential care, ever to 
fubfift under its revolution* Nor, indeed, is there any beatitude in the contemplation 
of things fituated under the heavens. Nor are the fouls wha are converted to a con- 
templation of this kind in the number of the blefled, and among fuch as follow the 
Gods ; but they rank among thofe who exchange intelligible aliment for the food of 
opinion, and fuch as Socrates reprcfcnts thofe lame fouls, who have broken their wings, 
zn'4 arc in a merged condition. Since, then, circumfianccs^ of this kind belong to. 
partial fouls^ who do not rank in the number of the blefied, how can we refer a con- 
verfion 
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vcrfion to this fenfible heaven to the leading Gods ? Befides, Socrates afTerts, that • 
fouls {landing on the back of heaven are carried round by the ccleftia! revolution. 
But Timscus and the Athenian gueft fay, that fouls perform all things in the 
heavens from their own motions, and externally invert bodies by their powers; 
end that in confcquence of living their own life, through the whole of time, they 
impart to bodies fecondary powers of motion. How, then, can thefe thing* 
accord with thofe who confidcr this heaven as fenfible ? F^or fouls do not contem- 
plate, and, as it were, dance round intelh'gibles, in confequence of the revolution of 
the heavens : but, through the unapparent circumvolution of fouls, bodies themfelvci 
are carried round in a circle, and about thefc perform their revolutions. If any one, 
therefore, fhould fay that this is the fenfible heaven, and that fouls are at the fame 
time carried round with its revolutions, and are diftributed according to its back, pro- 
fundity, and fubcelefiial arch, it is neceflary to admit that many abfurdities will 
enfue. 

But if any one afTcrts, that the heaven to which Jupiter leads all his attendant Gods 
and daemons is intelligible, he will unfold the divine narrations of Plato, in a manner 
agreeable to the nature of things, and will follow his moft celebrated interpreters. For 
both Plotinus and Jamblichus corifider this as a certain intelligible heaven. And 
prior to thefe, Plato himfelf in the Cratylus, following the Orphic theogony, calls 
Saturn indeed the father of Jnpitcr, and Heaven the father of Saturn. And he unfolds 
the Dcmiurgus of the univerfe by certain appellations, inveftigating the truth which 
names contain. And he denominates the Demiurgus as one who contains a divine in- 
tellect : but Heaven as the intelligence of firft intelligiblcs. For Heaven, fays he, is 
fight looking to things on high. And hence, Heaven fubfifis prior to every divine 
intelledt with which the mighty Saturn is faid to be replete ; but it underftands faperior 
natures, and whatever is fituated beyond the celeftial order. The mighty Heaven, 
therefore, is allotted a middle kingdom between intelligiblcs and intelledluals. 

For, indeed, the cclcfiial revolution in the Phasdrus i§ infelli^euce, by which all the 
"Gods, and their attendant fouls, obtain the contemplation of intelligiblcs. For 
intelligence is between intelled and the intelligible. In this medium, therefore, wc 
muft efiablifh the whole Heaven ; and we mud afiert that it contains on^ bond of the 
•divine orders; being, indeed, the father of the intelledlual race, but generated by the 
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kings prior to itfclf, whom it is faid to behold. VVc muft alfo confiJer it as fituatecl 
between the fupcrcelcftial place and fubcelcflial arch. 

r Again, therefore, if the fuperccleftial place is indeed that iinparticipable and'bceult 
genus of the intelligible Gods, how can we cllablifli there fo great a divine mulllfude, 
and thisfcparated, viz. truth, fcience, jullice, temperance, the meadow, and Adraf- 
tia? For neither are the fountains of virtues proper to the intelligible Gods, nor 
reparation and variety of forms. For fuch things as are firft and mod charaderized by 
unity, extend the demiurgic intelle(5l: of wholesto an intelligible exemplar, and to tho 
comprehenfion of forms which there fubfift. But, in the Phaedrus, Socrates aflerts that 
a partial intelledl contemplates the fuperceleilial place. For this (as it is beautifully 
faid by our anceftors) is the governor of the foul. If, thcn^ it is rcquifite to invefti- 
gate the difference of intelligiblcs from this analogy, as the demiurgic intellctSl is im- 
participable, but that which is partial is participate; fo with refpedl to that which 
is intelligible, the intelligible of the demiurgus is the firft paradigm of firft intelligiblcs, 
but the intelligible of a partial inteUedl is the paradigm of Iccondary Lntelligibles, 
which are indeed intelligiblcs, but are allotted an intelligible fupremacy as among in- 
telledluals. But if the fupercelcftial place is fituated above the celeftial revolution, 
but is inferior to the intcUigiblc triads, becaufe it is more expanded; for it is the plain 
of truth, but is not unknown, and is divided according to a multitude of forms, and 
contains a variety of powers, and the meadow which is there nouriflies fouls, and is 
vifible to their natures, the firft intelligiblcs illuminating fouls with an ineffable union, 
at the fame time that they are not known by them, through intelligence: — if this be 
the cafe, it is neceflary that the fupercelcftial place (hould be fituated between the in- 
telligible nature and the celeftial revolution. But alfo, if Plato himfelf cftabliftics true 
eft^ence in this place, muft he not confider this place as intelligible, and as participating 
firft intelligiblcs ? For, becaufe it is eftTcnce, it is intelligible ; but, becaufe it is true 
cftTence, it participates of being. And if it contains in itfclfa multitude of intelligiblcs, 
it cannot be placed in the firft triad. For one being is there, and not a multitude of 
beings. But if it pofll-ftTes a various life, which the meadow evinces, it is inferior to 
the fecond triad. For intelligible life is one, and without feparation. And from its 
fliining with divided forms, all-various orders, and prolific powers, it is inferior to the 
third or all-perfedl triad. If, therefore, the fupercelcftial place is pofterior to thefe in 
t antiquity 
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anlkjuity and power, but is placed above the cclellial order, it is indeed intelligible, 
but is Ihe fummit of the intcl!e6lual Gods. And on this account aliment is thcnc^ 
derived to fouls. For that which is intelligible is aliment, becaufe firft intelligiblcs are 
fiiid to nourifh fouls ; and ihefe are the beautiful, the wife, and the good. For with 
thcfc, according to Plato, the winged nature of the foul is nourifhed, but is cor- 
rupted, and periflies through things of a contrary nature. Thefe things, however, 
fubfiil there in an exempt manner, and through union and filence. But the fuper- 
cek-ftial place is faid to nourifh through intelligence and energy, and to fill the blefled 
choir of fouls with intelligible light, and the prolific rivers of life. 

But after the fupcrcclcflial p^acc, and Heaven itfelf, the fubcelcftial arch isfituated, 
which, as is evident to every one, is placed under, ami not in the Heavens: for it is 
not called by Plato a cclcjf'ial, but ?i fuhceJeJl'ial arch. And that it is likewife proxi- 
mately fjluatcd under the cclcftial revolution, is evident from what is faid con- 
cerning it. But if it is rcquifite that the fubcelellial arch, thus fubfifting, fhould be 
cflabliflied as the fame with the fummit of intellcdiuals, and not as the fame with the 
extremity of the intelligible and intellechial Gods, it will be ncceflary to conten)plate 
what remains. For the intellcdhial fummit fcparates itfelf from the celeflial king- 
dom : but the extremity of \\iG. intelligible and intellecflual Gods is conjoined, and 
every way furrounded with this kingdom. And {hhfuwmii cdablidies the whole of 
intellecft and intellc61ual multitude, and (as Socrates fays) the blefled tranfitions of the 
Gods. But the extremity bounds alone the celeflial ferics, and fupplies to the Gods 
an afccnt to Heaven. For when the Gods afccnd to the banquet, and delicious food, 
and to the plenitude of intelligible good, then they proceed on high to the fubcelcftial 
arch, and through this to the celeftial revolution. Hence, if you affcrt that the fub- 
celcftial arch perfe6ls the Gods, and converts them to the whole of heaven, and to 
the fupercelcfiial place, you will not wander from the conceptions of Plato. For the 
Gods arenouriflied with the intelligible, with the meadow, and the divine forms which 
the fuj)crcclcll'al place contains. But they are repleniflied with this aliment through 
the fubcelcftial arch: for through this they participate of the celeftial revolution. 
They revolve, therefore, through the fubcelcftial arch ; but they receive a vigorous 
intelligence from the celeftial order, and they are replenifhed with intelligible 
goods from tlie fu])ercelcfiial place. It is evident, therefore, that the fuperceleftial 

place 
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place is allotted an intelligible fummit ; but the cclcflial revolution obtains a middle 
extent, and the fubccleflial arch poflcifcs an iuiclligible extremity. For all things 
arc contained in this. And intclle<5i indeed is endued with a convertive power; but 
the intelligible is the oh]cS. of dcfire. And divme intelligence fills up the middle j 
perre(5^ing indeed the converfions of divine natures, and conjoining them with fuch as 
arcfirft; but rendering the defires of intcUigibles apparent, and replenifhing fecondary 
natures with preceding goods. And thus I think we have fufficicntly treated con- 
cerning the order of thefe three. 

Perhaps, however, Tome one may inquire, why we chara(5>crize according to this 
rnedium the whole progreflion of the inlclliglble, and at ihe fame time intelledlual 
Gods ; and why of the extremes we call one rupcrcelcftial, but the other rubceleftial, 
from its habitude to the middlej demonftrating of the one exempt tranfcendency, 
but of the other a proximate and conjoined hypobafis (i. e. fubjedt bafis, or founda-. 
lion). To this then we (hall briefly anfwer, that this whole genus of the intelligible 
and intellediual Gods is conncdlive of both thefc extremes, to fome things indeed 
being the caufe of converfion, but to others of an unfolding into light, and a pre- 
fencc extended to fecondary natures. A?, therefore, we call all the intelligible Gods 
paternal and unical, charadlcrizing them from the fummit, and ailert that they are the 
boundaries of wholes, the fabricators of eflence, the caufes of perpetuity, and the 
authors of the produ6tion of forir. ; in the lame manner we evince that ihcfe middle 
Gods, from the medium v hich they contain, arc the leaders of the bonds of wholes. 
For this whole middle order is vivific, conncdive, and perfedive. But its fummit 
indeed unfolds the imprcffions of intcUigibles, and their ineffable union. But its ter- 
mination converts the intcllcdual Gods, and conjoins them with intclligiblcs. And 
its middle leads this order as to a centre, and eftabliftics the total genera of the Gods. 
For, through a tendency to the middle, we attribute alfo to the extremes a habitude of 
tranfcendcncj' and fubjcdiun ; denominating the one above, and the other beneath the 
middle. 

Let us now confidcr what the negations are by which Plato celebrates this middle 

order of Gods. Thoic facred genera, therefore, the conne^flive, the perfedive, and 

the paternal, of thofc divine natures which arc properly called intellciSlual, are proxi- 

fiiatcly cQabhlhed after the intelli^gibk faranait of all intcllecSluab. For thi* fummit, 

7 being 
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Icing exempt from ihcfi:, alfo tranfcends all the intclle(5\ual Gods. For what every 
genus of Gods is to the one, that the three orders poflerior to, are to this fumnnit. 
Plato, therefore, denominates the celcflial order, which conneds wholes, and illu- 
minates them with intelligible light, colour j bccaufe this apparent beauty of the 
heavens is refplendent with all-various colours and light. Hence he calls tbtf't 
Heaven intellet^lual colour and light* For the light procecdirrg from fbe good is ia 
the order fuperior to this unknown and occult, abiding in the atlytaof the Gods; 
but it is unfolded in this order, and from the unapparent becomes apparent. And on 
Jhis account it is aflimilated to colour, the offspring of light. Further ftill : if Heaven 
is fight looking to things on high, according to the definition of Socrates in the 
Cratylus, the intelligible of it is very properly called colour, which is conjoined with 
fight. 

The caufe, therefore, of the intefligibles in Heaven is wilhout colour, and is exempt 
from them. For fenfible colour is the offspring of the folar light. But the fub- 
celefti;il arch, which proximately fubfifts after the celcflial order, is called by Plato 
figure : for the arch itfclf is the name of a figure. And, in fhort, in this order Par- 
mcnides alfo places intellectual figure; but firft attributes contaS to the fummit of 
intclleiSluals, as is evident from the conclufions of the Parmenides. For, in the firfl 
hypothcfi?, taking di^z^^ figure from the one^ he ufes this as a medium, that the on€ does 
not touch ilfclf. Conta^, therefore, here firfl fubfifts, and is here according to caufe. 
For of fuch things as the dcmiurgus is proximately the caufe, of thefe ffie father 
prior to him is paradigmatically the caufe. Hence conta<Sl here is the paradigm of 
the liberated Gods. Thefe three orders, therefore, arc fucceflive, viz. colour^ fig^^rcy 
and conta6i. And of thefe the fnperceleflial place is effentially exempt. Hence it i» 
without colour^ without figure^ and without cmita^t. 

In the next place, let us confidcr the triad which is celebrated by Socrates as pre- 
fubfifl/ng in xht fuperccli /tial place, v\z, the plain of truth ^ the meadow, and the all-' 
merit of the Gods. The f Iain of tn, h, therefore, i» intelledlually expanded to intel- 
ligible light, and is illuminated with the fplendours which thence proceed.. But the 
meadow is the prolific power of life, and of all- various reafons, and is the eomprehenfion 
Df the primary caufes of life, and the caufe of the variety and the procreation of forms. 
For meadows in this fenfible region axe fertile with forms and jprodu^iyc powers^ and 

contain^ 
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contain water, which is a fymbol of vlvific energy. But the nourifhing caufe of the 
Gods is a certain intelligible union, comprehending in itfelf the whole pcrfcdlion of the 
Gods, and filling them with vigour and power, that they may provide for fecondary 
natures, and poflefs an immutable intelligence of fnch as arc firft. The Gods, how- 
ever, participate of thefe uniformly on high, but with fcparation in their progreflions. 
Of the aliment, alfo, one kind is called by 'Plato ambrofia, and the'other neiflar. Here, 
too, we may obferve, that the charioteer who is nourifhed with intelligiblcs partici- 
pates of the perfection illuminated from the Gods unically, but the horfcs divifibly ; 
fird of ambrofia, and afterwards of neil^ar. For it is neceflary that they (liould re- 
main firmly and immovably in more excellent natures, from ambrofia; but that they 
ihould immutably provide for fecondary natures, through ncdtar j fince they fay that 
ambrofia is a folid, but ncc'^ar a liquid nutriment. Hence, the nutriment of ne(Rar 
fignifics that in providence which is un retrained, indiflbluble, and which proceeds to 
all things with pcrfecfl purity. But the nutriment of ambrofia fignifics that which is 
permanent, and which is firmly efiablifhed in more exoellent natures. But from both 
it is implied, that the Gods are permanent, and at the fame time proceed^ to all things ; 
and that neither their undeviating energy, and which is unconverted to fubordinatc na- 
tures, is unprolific, nor their prolific power and progrcfiion, without (labihty : but, being 
permanent, they proceed, and, being rftablirhcd in prior natures, provide for things 
fecondary v\ith confummate purity. 



THE END OF THE THIftD VOLVME, 



